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INTRODUC 


In  presenting  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  and 
Third  National  Conferences  for  Good  City  Govern- 
ment, held  respectively  in  the  cities  of  Minneapolis  and 
Cleveland,  during  the  past  year,  the  National  Municipal 
League  responds  to  a  very  general  and  growing  de- 
mand for  information  concerning  the  municipal  condi- 
tions of  our  leading  American  cities  and  the  principal 
municipal  reform  movements.  The  two  meetings  were 
well  attended  and  served  to  bring  together  in  friendly 
conference  and  consultation  those  who  were  working 
along  similar  lines  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  this  connection  to  indicate  how 
fruitful  they  were  of  good  and  encouraging  results. 
SufBce  it  to  say  that  they  abundantly  justified  the  labor 
and  attention  expended  upon  them. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  First  Conference,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  had  a  large  sale ;  and  the  demand  for  the 
volume  from  libraries,  colleges  and  public  speakers 
showed  how  deep  and  widespread  was  the  popular  in- 
terest in  the  effort  to  better  American  city  government; 

(iii) 


tw  lyntoDccTTos, 

and  the  advance  ofders  for  the  present  volume  dearly 
show  that  this  interest  has  in  no  wise  diminished. 

The  book  contains  material  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  every  nmnidpa]  reformer,  and  cannot  &il  to  be  of 
great  service  to  those  who  approach  the  subject  for  the 
first  time  with  the  view  of  inaugurating  a  reform  move- 
ment in  thdr  particular  vidnity.  It  is  puUished  by  the 
Committee,  iritfa  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  the  growing  literature  of  die  subject, 
and  a  dedded  impulse  to  the  movement  having  for  its 
object  the  redemption  of  our  American  munidpalities 
from  the  hands  of  the  bosses  and  spoilsmen. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 
SECOND 

National  Conference  for  Good  City  Government, 

HELD  IN 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

Under  the  auspices  of  the 

NATIONAL  nUNICIPAL  LEAGUE, 

Saturday,  December  8,  and  Monday,  December  lo,  1894. 


Saturday,  December  8,  2894,  JO^s  ^-  ^^ 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  James  C.  Carter,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Charles  Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  the  First  Vice-president,  called 
the  Conference  to  order,  at  10.45  ^-  ^■>  ii^  ^^^  following  words : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — In  meeting  here  to-day  to  organize  the 
Second  National  Conference  for  Good  City  Government,  in  pursuance  of 
the  call  issued  by  the  National  Municipal  League,  it  becomes  my  duty,  as 
vice-president  of  that  organization,  to  ask  you  to  come  to  order. 

The  National  Municipal  League  is  composed  of  many  different  asso- 
ciations, located  in  different  cities  and  pursuing  different  methods,  but 
having  for  common  objects  the  purification  of  municipal  politics,  the  im- 
provement of  municipal  government  and  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship. 
In  its  efforts  to  assist  in  attaining  these  objects  one  of  the  methods  adopted 
is  that  of  holding  National  Conferences  from  time  to  time  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  countr}'.  The  first  Conference  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  January 
of  this  year.  It  was  a  decided  success,  and  was  followed  by  a  remarkable 
<levelopment  of  public  interest  and  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  re- 
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form  associations  and  of  activity  in  other  lines  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  location  of  this  Conference  in  Minneapolis  is  largely  due  to 
the  cordial  invitation  and  earnest  wish  expressed  by  your  leading  citizens. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  to  announce  that  our  distinguished 
President,  Mr.  Carter,  has  found  it  impossible  to  be  here.  Those  who 
remember  the  inspiring  enthusiasm,  the  graceful  courtesy,  exquisite  tact 
and  wise  counsel  with  which  he  presided  over  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
will  feel  that  it  will  require  our  united  efforts  to  compensate  for  his  absence. 
I  must  also  state  that  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  misfortunes  have  not  come 
to  us  singly.  Col.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and 
brilliant  writers  and  speakers  in  the  United  States,  found  to  his  great  dis. 
appointment  at  the  last  moment  that  professional  engagements  of  great 
importance,  engagements  which  he  could  not  honorably  ignore,  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  be  here.  Some  of  you  may  have  had  the  impression 
that  business  was  dull  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  I  think  if  you  could  have 
read  the  letters  which  came  to  us  in  response  to  the  very  numerous  invita- 
tions which  we  issued  you  would  be  amazed  to  find  how  all  the  gen- 
tlemen are  staggering  under  a  load  and  pressure  of  business.  In  nearly 
every  case  all  we  could  obtain  was  a  pathetic  statement  of  how  the  writer 
was  almost  rushed  to  death,  accompanied  by  a  few  words  of  good  will  and 
good  wishes,  as  remarkable  for  thdr  brevity  as  they  were  for  their  sym- 
pathy and  faith  in  our  cause.  I  think  no  one  could  read  those  letters 
without  feeling  the  need  which  we  have  in  this  country  of  men  of  means 
and  ability  who  are  w^ilUng  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  some- 
thing better  than  the  mere  making  of  money.  We  trust,  however,  that  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  so  many  of  our  Eastern  friends  and  co-laborers 
will  only  stimulate  you  to  feel  that  your  interest  and  intelligence  in  this 
cause  are  amply  sufficient  to  make  this  Conference,  what  every  Conference 
should  be,  a  marked  advance  over  its  predecessor  and  a  source  of  encour- 
agement and  comfort  and  great  benefit  to  every  American  city. 

By  arrangement  of  the  Local  Committee,  Mr.  George  Burnham,  Jr., 
the  President  of  the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia,  will  act  as  Chair- 
man of  this  Convention  ;  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  that 
League,  and  also  of  the  National  League,  will  act  as  Secretary. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Burnham. 

Mr.  Burnham  :  LadUs  and  Gentlemen  : — 1  thank  you  heartily  for  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  when  I  left 
Philadelphia  for  this,  my  first  visit  to  your  Northern  city,  I  naturally 
inquired  as  to  the  weather  I  should  find  here.  I  was  told  that  it  would  be 
very  cold — clear  and  cold — with  the  thermometer  about  ten  degrees  above 
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lero.  bill  I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  weather  here  is  decidedly  mild 
and  pleasant  and  homelike.  But  I  presume  this  is  either  the  result  of  the 
warmth  of  your  welcome  or  the  delicate  attention  to  us  citizens  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  Richardson  has  so  well  stated  the  object  of  the  Conference  and 
its  designs  and  methods  that  1  will  not  detain  you  longer ;  and  t  will  intro- 
duce Mr.  A.  L.  Crocker,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Mr.  Crocker:  I  simply  wish  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Local  Arrangements  which  laid  out  the  programme  here,  and  to  say 
that  last  winter  it  was  the  privilege  of  a  few  Minneapolis  gentlemen  to 
anend  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  a  great  success,  and  which 
manifested  the  deep  interest  of  the  whole  United  States  in  this  matter.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  not  entrench  upon  your  time,  but  it  might  be  weU  to  state 
that  a  year  ago  at  this  time  a  movement  was  on  foot  in  this  city  to  have  a 
similar  Conference  to  the  one  which  was  held  in  Philadelphia.  The  Com- 
txAvtce  had  been  at  work  for  some  weeks  preparing  a  list  of  names  to  send 
invitations  to.  all  over  the  United  St.ites :  and  in  looking  up  that  list  we 
learned  of  the  movement  which  was  being  pushed  in  Philadelphia.  The 
movement  here  was  then  abandoned :  but  when  the  suggestion  of  a  second 
Conference  came  up,  Minneapolis  naturally  desired  to  have  it  here,  and 
the  reason  for  it,  it  might  be  just  as  well  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Elastern  friends,  was  not  merely  that  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  is  to  meet 
this  winter  and  rearrange  and  readjust  the  entire  municipal  legislation  of 
our  State,  but  going  from  this  city  and  radiatmg  in  every  direction,  with  the 
metropolis  as  a  focal  centre,  are  lines  of  influence  that  cover  a  vast  expanse 
of  the  L'nited  States.  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better  than  to  tjuote  the 
words  of  Dr.  josiah  Strong,  who.  at  a  dinner  speech  a  few  years  ago.  said: 
•'  The  Vnitcd  States  is  dominated  by  the  West ;  the  West  is  dominated  by 
the  Northwest;  and  the  gateway  to  the  Northwest  is  through  these  two 
cities."  And  when  I  say  that,  commercially  speaking,  tt  was  estimated  two 
years  ago  thai  there  were  tive  millions  of  people  tributarj-  to  this  city,  and 
that  twenty  years  hence  there  will  be  twenty  millions,  you  can  readily 
understand,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  the  prospective  value  of  your 
meeting  here  to-day ;  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  voice  the  welcome  of 
the  five  millions  of  to-day  and  those  who  are  to  follow,  in  bidding  you  u'el- 
come  to  the  Northwest,  trusting  that  this  interchange  of  views  between  you 
of  the  East  and  us  of  the  West  will  be  productive  of  good  to  us  both.  1 
think  you  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  welcome 
thus  extended,  and  now  I  beg  to  mtroduce  his  Honor,  the  .Mayor,  who  will 
«xpre«s  the  sentiments  of  our  city.    (Applause). 
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Hon.  W.  H.  Eustis  ;  ^fr.  Chamnan,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — It  is  a 
unique  opportunity,  and  one  which  we  prize  and  esteem,  that  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  should  be  the  second  only  in  being  able  to  greet  you  to  her 
dt>'.  This  is  the  second  time  that  this  idea  has  been  discussed  in  National 
Conference.  We  bid  you  welcome.  You  have  come  here,  and  I  under- 
stand by  the  words  of  a  previous  speaker,  that  you  have  left  behind  your 
Bonaparte,  but  I  am  glad  that  you  have  brought  with  you  your  Blucher 
and  your  Wellington.  (Applause).  As  in  that  contest,  so  in  this — it  is  a 
contest  of  ideas.  Your  implements  of  warfare  differ  from  those  that  settled 
that  great  battle,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  great  battle,  being  fought  for  the 
interest  and  the  good  of  man.  You  came  here,  some  of  you,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  thermometer  would  be  forty  degrees  below  zero.  That 
may  sometimes  be  our  climate,  but  our  feelings  never  I  We  give  you  wel- 
come at  two  hundred  and  twelve  Fahrenheit  (applause),  and  for  the 
thought  of  good  government  which  you  represent  our  welcome  will  always 
be  at  effervescent  heat.  You  come  here  to  set  in  motion  and  keep  rolling 
the  thought  that  was  started  a  year  ago.  No  one  can  tell  its  future.  We 
are  all  of  us  deeply  interested  in  its  plan  and  purpose.  Government  is  a 
juece  of  machinery,  and  you  are  watching  its  operation.  In  the  social,  as 
in  the  physical  world,  development  comes  only  by  careful  study  and  by 
experience.  How  many  times  we  have  stood  and  watched  a  piece  of 
machinery,  and  we  have  seen  it  grow  from  the  sickle  to  the  self-binder. 
On  the  side  you  note  the  milestones,  patented  so-and-so,  and  so-and-so,  and 
such-and-such  a  date — a  long  process.  So  with  ever>-thing  else.  On  every 
other  [uece  of  machiner}*  that  we  use  to-day  in  this  wonderful  age  you  will 
find  these  steps  indicating  the  thought  of  man.  As  in  the  physical  or  in 
the  material,  so  in  the  social  world,  c'larters  are  not  stationary;  you  can  go 
back  to  the  ^ckle,  but  I  trust  we  are  on  the  way  to  the  self-binder.  Now, 
it  is  thought,  it  is  experience,  that  does  that.  How  do  we  make  our  {H-ogress 
in  the  physical  world  ?  There  are  two  classes  of  people  that  do  it ;  there 
are  the  thinkers,  the  professors  in  our  schools,  the  men  of  brains,  the  men 
who  give  all  their  thought  and  all  their  time  to  considering  the  evolution  of 
any  question  that  comes  before  the  public ;  and  then  there  is  the  other 
class,  the  ones  that  make  the  machines  in  the  shops  and  those  that  use 
them.  Many  of  these  after  dates  generally  started  u-ith  ftie  thinker,  but 
you  »ill  find  many  of  these  patented  so-and-so  and  so-and-so,  come  from 
the  drivers  of  the  machine  and  from  the  man  in  the  shop,  coming  out  of 
the  experience  they  gained  there.  One  will  make  a  failure  there,  and  an- 
other will  make  a  failure  here,  and  they  find  some  way  of  overcoming  it. 
That  is  the  way  of  its  growth.  And  just  so  in  connection  with  these  things. 
We  advance  this  great  social  machine  by  thought  and  by  experience. 


There  are  tbose  here  (hat  Uunk  on  tlie  outside,  that  study  these  things  in 
theory,  thai  watch  them,  having  only  one  purpose,  and  that  is  the  good  of 
man  and  the  advancement  of  society,  the  development  of  the  thought,  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  conscience,  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  And  then 
there  are  others,  men  that  h.-ive  to  do  with  the  practical  side,  men  that 
have  to  enforce  the  laws,  men  that  have  to  study  this  and  study  that — they 
are  the  drivers  on  the  machine,  they  are  watching  it.  The  one  is  primarily 
thinking  what  ought  to  be  done  and  the  other  is  considering  largely  what 
can  be  done.  That  is  just  the  difTerence,  and  yet  each  one  has  a  thought 
and  a  purpose — the  good  of  the  community. 

Now  the  nature  of  this  machine  which  you  are  here  to  study  in  all  its 
details,  is  the  welfare — material,  social,  Intellectual  and  moral — of  the 
people  in  our  cities.  1  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  make  great  progress, 
and  as  you  make  progress,  you  want  to  think  it  out  on  the  one  hand  and 
you  want  to  find  the  weaknesses  and  frailties  on  the  other  hand,  and  gel- 
ting  together  and  working  for  the  une  purpose,  see  what  can  best  be  .iccom- 
plished  to  advance  the  happiness  of  man.  Don't  let  our  physical  and 
material  development  run  away  with  our  social  development.  I  sometimes 
think  that  our  charters  may  be  somewhat  too  stationary-.  We  are  not  mak- 
ing, and  we  have  not  been  making,  the  advance  in  municipal  government  that 
we  have  been  making  in  the  harvest  field  or  in  the  workshop.  Why  ?  The 
thought,  tlie  brain  and  the  conscience  of  the  nation  has  been  given  largely 
to  other  great  questions  that  had  to  do,  perhaps,  with  the  very  life  of  the 
country.  Those  times  have  passed  by.  We  have  more  leisure  now  to 
study  these  questions  and  to  give  them  honest  purpose  and  honest  thought, 
and  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  evolve  those  machines  that  will  make 
our  cities  alt  run  symmetrically  and  eliminate  the  abuses  of  those  things 
which  hamper  and  which  hinder  the  growth  and  happiness  of  man.  Now, 
that  is  the  object  of  this,  and  you  are  here.  I  have  read  somewhere.  I 
think  it  is  an  English  poet's  work,  that, 

"  For  forms  of  government,  let  fools  contest, 
That  which  is  best  admmistered  is  best." 


That  means,  the  end  of  government  Is  the  happiness  and  the  good  of  man. 
Get  that :  do  not  idolize  and  worship  the  machine,  but  see  what  it  will  turn 
out;  and  when  you  have  got  its  fruits,  and  can  administer  it  upon  the  social 
and  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  the  people  ;  so  administer  and  so  run 
it  as  to  get  out  of  it  happiness  and  prosperity  along  these  lines.  That  is 
Che  idea ;  and  if  that  is  the  idea  of  the  poet,  then  I  endorse  his  sentiments. 
Again,  I  give  you,  Uidies  and  gentlemen,  you  who  are  the  pioneers  in  this 
movement  and  this  ihou^t  which,  I  trust,  will  revolutionixe  the  handling 
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and  the  management  of  cities,  I  give  you  again  most  cordial  welcome  to 
our  cities.     (Applause). 

The  Chairman:  1  call  on.  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  to  reply  in  behalf  of  the  delegates. 

Professor  James  :  As  the  Vice-president  of  the  National  League  has 
said,  and  as  you  see  doubtless  from  the  programme,  Mr.  Charles  Jerome 
Bonaparte  was  expected  to  make  the  response  to  the  cordial  address  of 
welcome.  Only  those  who  know  Mr.  Bonaparte  personally  can  realize 
what  a  loss  to  our  discussions  here  his  absence  is.  With  the  undest  knowl- 
edge of  public  affairs,  he  unites  a  felicity  of  expression  and  a  directness  of 
discussion  which  make  him  an  invaluable  member  of  all  such  assemblies. 
When  the  Committee  found  that  he  could  not  come,  or  rather  somewhat 
after  that,  they  asked  me  if  I  would  take  upon  myself  the  task  of  filling 
his  place.  My  position  reminded  me  somewhat  of  that  celebrated  physi- 
cian. Doctor  Holmes,  if  we  are  allowed  to  compare  small  things  with  great 
things,  who,  having  been  invited  to  give  an  address  at  a  time  and  place  at 
which  Mr.  Emerson  was  to  appear,  and  having  been  asked  on  his  way 
there  whether  he  was  to  fill  Mr.  Emerson's  place,  he  replied:  "Fill  Mr. 
Emerson's  place  ?  No  ;  no  indeed,  but  I  can  rattle  around  in  it  to  the  best 
of  my  ability."  Certainly,  the  cordial  welcome  which  we  have  received 
from  the  Mayor  would  make  this  task  easy,  even  if  it  were  a  more  difficult 
one.  I  think  ever}-  intelligent  citizen  in  the  United  States  has  an  interest  in  the 
growth  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  of  this  great  community,  of  these 
Twin  Cides,  which  is  quite  peculiar;  and  I  am  sure  that  your  far-famed 
hospitality,  the  beauty  of  your  situation,  these  magnificent  cities  combined, 
is  sufficient  to  render  a  trip  an  era  in  the  life  of  everj-  American  citizen 
who  is  privileged  to  come  to  this  place.  The  National  Municipal  League 
has  a  special  reason  for  meeting  at  Minneapolis,  for  in  accepting  the  in- 
vitation of  your  Local  Committee,  which  has  been  suggested  in  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Crocker,  our  idea  is  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  assist  in  developing 
the  sense  of  civic  responsibility  which  is  beginning  to  grow  in  this  country 
as  never  before.  It  is  our  desire  to  meet  wherever  we  can  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  that  idea ;  and  its  strategic  position  in  the  life  of 
the  great  Northwest,  which  this  community  occupies,  is  something  which 
does  not  need  even  the  eloquent  words  of  a  Doctor  Strong  to  present  to 
the  consideration  of  an  American  citizen  who  knows  anything  whatever  of 
the  growth  of  this  countr>-.  There  is  another  thought  We  feel  that  what- 
ever we  may  be  able  to  bring  to  this  community  will  have  effect  entirely 
beyond  its  limit,  for  I  am  verj-  certain  that  whatever  your  ideal  of  civic 
<iut\-  and  responsibility,  whatever  success  you  may  work  out  in  the  field  of 
city  government,  will  have  an  intluence  over  the  whole  of  this  Northwest 
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territory  which  must  be  decisive.  Your  ideals  will,  to  a  ver}"  Urge  extent, 
be  the  ideals  of  all  the  lenitorj-  tributary  to  you.  We  had  another  reason 
for  accepting  this  Invitation;  our  tirst  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  a 
city  which  is,  more  or  less,  ring-ridden,  a  city  which  has  had  a  more  or  less 
unhappy  experience  in  the  history  of  it*  city  government.  The  business 
meeting  of  the  League  was  held  last  spring  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
what  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  whole  world  is  coming 
to  know.  It  was  our  desire  to  meet  in  a  somewhat  purer  atmosphere  than 
that  which  was  characieristic  of  the  cities  in  which  we  had  met  before,  and 
we  felt  that  what  we  had  heard  about  the  growth  and  dei^elopment  and  the 
actual  results  that  had  been  achieved  in  the  Northwest  in  making  life  bear* 
able  in  these  great  cities  must  have  resulted,  or  must  have  been  the  out- 
growth of  a  purer  civic  atmosphere  than  that  in  which  we  had  held  our 
previous  meetings. 

I  am  sure,  sir,  that  if  we  shall  succeed  in  bringing  to  you,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  your  problems,  any  valuable  results,  they  will  t>e  more  than 
compensated  by  the  lessons  which  we  shall  take  away  from  here.  And 
however  well  you  may  have  succeeded  under  the  leadership  of  your 
admirable  mayor  in  solving  the  problems  of  your  city  government,  we  feel, 
as  my  biend,  Mr.  Richardson,  expressed  to  mc  while  in  conversation  with 
him  the  other  day,  that  the  growing  development  of  a  new  sense  of  civic 
responsibility  in  the  East,  with  the  crowding  out  of  the  elements  which  has 
debased  our  dty  government  at  many  points  in  the  East,  seeking  whom 
they  might  devour,  it  behooves  you  to  have  your  watch  fires  lighted  and 
your  walls  manned. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  this  Committee  has  asked  thie 
Convention  to  meet  in  a  church.  The  problem  that  wc  are  engaged  upon 
is  very  largely  a  moral  problem.  We  are  going  to  secure  success  by  solv- 
ing it  through  linking  our  work  to  every  other  form  of  moral  progress 
which  may  exist  in  many  communities,  and  certainly  in  this  struggle  where- 
ever  it  has  come  to  the  front,  the  church  has  occupied  a  most  important 
place.  Perhaps  no  man  in  a  diiTerent  position  could  have  done  the  work 
that  Dr.  Tarkhurst  has  done  in  the  city  uf  New  York.  (Applause).  And  I 
am  sure  that  those  who  have  studied  this  problem  can  only  pray  that  if 
such  conditions  do  exist  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  if  they  do  prevail  in 
other  cities,  that  many  Parkhursts  shall  be  found  to  rise  up  and  do  this 
work.  (Applause).  Mr.  Mayor,  I  ant  sure  that  we  accept  your  message  of 
welcome  very  heartily,  and  we  shall  show  our  appreciation  of  it  by  making 
ourselves  thoroughly  at  home  in  your  city  during  our  stay. 

TheChairj^ian:  At  the  Philadelphia  Conference  the  diiTerent  cities  were 
called  upon  to  sute  their  conditions.      1  see  that  that  plan  has  been  wisely 


followed  by  tbe  Committee  here.    I  will  now  call  upon  D.  F.  Simpson,  Esq., 
lo  speak  for  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Simpson:  It  was  only  upon  the  assurance  being  given 
me  that  the  delegates  to  this  Convention  were  more  interested  in  the  forms 
and  results  of  city  government  in  Minneapolis,  than  in  the  character  of 
the  officials  who  at  the  present  time  occupy  the  official  positions,  that  I. 
being  a  city  official,  felt  at  liberty  to  read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Simpson  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Municipal  Condition  of 
Minneapolis."     (See  Appendix). 

The  Chairman  :  While  we  of  the  East  have  been  educated  in  the 
nodon  that  it  is  well  to  concentrate  respon^bility  in  single  heads,  evidently 
you  have  succeeded  so  admirably  under  the  other  system  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  you  should  be  loath  to  abandon  it.  1  should  like  to  hear 
what  the  sister  city  of  St.  Paul  has  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  1  will  call 
en  W.  H.  Lightner,  Esq.     (Applause). 

W.  H.  Lightner,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Municipal  Condition  of  St, 
Paul.'     (See  Appendix). 

The  Chairman;  The  next  thing  in  order  will  be  a  paper  by  the  Hon. 
£.  J.  Blandio,  of  Cleveland,  on  the  municipal  condition  of  that  city,  which 
will  be  read  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Municipal  League. 

Mr.  Woohrufp:  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  "  Federal" 
form  of  government,  to  which  Judge  Blandin  in  his  address  makes  refer< 
ence,  is  largely  the  work  of  Judge  Blandin , himself,  so  that  wh.itever  he 
may  have  to  say  upon  the  subject  will  come  with  all  the  force  of  one  who 
has  been  intimately  assodaled  with  the  plan.  Professional  engagements 
prevent  him  from  being  with  us,  and  he  ha&  asked  me  to  lead  thii 
paper  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Woodruff  then  proceeded  to  read  the  paper  on  "The  Municipal 
Condition  of  Cleveland. "'     (See  Appendix), 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  city  to  be  heard  from  is  Milwaukee,  which 
will  be  responded  to  by  General  Winkler.  I  beg  to  present  to  you  General 
Winkler. 

General  F.  A.  Winkler  read  a  paper  on  "The  Municipal  Condition  of 
Milwaukee."     (See  Appendix). 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  call  on  Prof.  J.  F.  Ficklen,  of  New  Orleans, 
to  apeak  for  that  city,     (.Applause). 

Professor  Ficklen  :  When  1  entered  this  hall  to-day  and  presented 
my  credentials  I  did  not  expect  to  speak.  I  came  rather  as  a  listener  from 
that  far-off  Crescent  City,  which  I  represent.  However,  I  could  not  let  go 
by  the  opportunity  which  was  so  kindly  offered  me  without  saying  a  few 


words  about  what  we  are  doing  in  the  South,  and  expressing  my  general 
satisfaction  at  being  present  at  such  a  meeting  as  this. 

I  think  it  was  said  of  The  Crusades  that  they  constituted  the  hnt 
European  event.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  s.iid  uf  these  Conventions 
For  Good  City  Government  that  they  are  American,  they  are  neither  of  the 
North,  of  the  South,  of  the  £ast  or  of  the  VV^est,  and,  therefore.  I  feel  a 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  being  here  from  the  far  South.  1  am  sure  that  you 
will  be  interested  to  some  extent  in  anything  that  I  may  say.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  give  so  glowing  an  account  of  New  Orleans  as  has  been  given 
of  many  cities  in  the  Northwest.  I  was  struck  with  the  very  interesting 
papers  that  were  read  here  to-day  in  regard  to  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  and 
Milwaukee.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  what  we  were  doing  in  the  South  I 
should  say  that  we  have  made  up  our  minds  that  wc  are  going  to  have  a 
better  government  (applause),  and  the  officials  who  are  now  in  ofiict  in 
New  Orleans  know  of  our  intention.  You  have  doubtless  learned  from  the 
newspapers  that  we  are  stirring  up  things  considerably  down  there  at  pres- 
ent Before  I  left  the  city  we  had  already  indicted  and  convicted  two  of 
our  counciUnen  (laughter),  and  we  were  busy  impeaching  our  mayor 
(applause  and  laughter),  and  we  are  not  done  yet  (renewed  applause  and 
laughter).  I  believe  ii  was  an  old  justice  back  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI 
or  Henry  VI  who  boasted  in  regard  to  his  own  country — England — that 
more  men  were  hanged  there  in  one  year  for  murder  and  other  crimes  than 
in  France  in  seven  years.  (Laughter).  If  that  is  the  test  of  what  a 
country  should  be  doing,  I  say,  that  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  in  New 
Orleans.     (Laughter). 

The  Ballot  Reform  League,  the  particular  organiiation  which  I  repre- 
sent as  a  delegate,  is  an  organisation  that  is  trying  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  in  Louisiana.  W'e  have  other  organizations  in  the  city  that  are 
indicting  the  councilmen,  impeaching  the  mayor  and  doing  their  best  to 
reform  the  city  government;  I  will  not  say  from  the  outside,  but  trying  to 
improve  the  present  condition  of  things.  The  Ballot  Reform  League  hopes 
to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  changing  the  present  election  laws.  In  the 
last  legislature  certain  propositions  were  made.  A  bill  was  drawn  up  which 
we  did  not  succeed  in  passing.  It  was  to  establish  the  Australian  balloL 
We  believe  that  we  can  never  have  a  pure  election  in  X^uisiana  until 
we  have  a  secret  ballot.  VVc  believe  that  the  voter  must  be  separated  from 
the  crowd ;  he  must  be  allowed  to  go  into  a  booth  by  himself  and  record 
hi*  vole ;  and  we  believe  that  unti)  that  is  accomplished  we  shall  not  have 
•truck  at  the  root  of  this  upas  tree.  The  legislature,  however,  did  grant 
something  to  us.  It  offered  us  an  amendment,  which  has  been  passed  by 
the  people,  to  take  effect  in  1896,  declaring  that  no  man  should  be  allowed 
to  vote  in  Louisiana  who  could  not  read  the  constitution  in  his  own  Ian- 
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guage.  We  have  a  large  French  population,  and  we  are  forced  to  make  *^ 
regulation  of  that  sort.  Our  population  is  not  so  homogeneous  as  that  of 
Massachusetts  and  some  of  the  Northern  States,  and  «-e  have  to  take  that 
into  consideration.  Or,  if  he  cannot  read  the  constitution  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, he  is  required  to  own  two  hundred  dollars*  worth  of  prc^terty,  either 
personal  or  reaL 

As  to  our  municipal  government,  we  have  a  single  coundl  and  a 
mayor.  Great  power  has  been  given  to  the  council  in  the  past,  and  t  can- 
not, I  am  sorry  to  say,  give  as  favorable  account  of  it  as  some  of  the  gentle- 
men have  given  here  to-day  In  reg^d  to  the  councils  in  the  Northwest. 
We  have  found  that  council  particularly  open  to  corruption.  About  six 
year5  ago  we  started  a  movement  for  reform  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  spite 
of  the  bosses,  and  in  spite  of  the  taunts  cast  upon  us  that  we  could  not  de- 
feat the  ring,  we  swept  the  ring  out  of  existence  by  a  majority  of  twelve 
thousand  in  favor  of  good  government.  But  no  sooner  had  we  put  our  so- 
called  model  council  in  than  we  found  th.it  corruption  began  to  creep  in 
amongst  them.  One  prominent  man  who  had  influence  in  bis  ward  said 
that  he  had  always  tried  to  have  an  honest  councilman,  but  hts  experience 
had  been  that  he  might  have  known  a  man  for  a  long  time  to  be  an  honest 
man,  but  his  seat  tn  the  council  had  hardly  begun  to  get  warm  before  he 
was  engaged  in  some  nefarious  schemes.  One  of  our  prominent  papers  went 
so  far  as  to  advocate  a  radical  method  of  procedure.  It  has  e\'en  been  said 
that  we  ought  to  change  our  government  to  something  like  that  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  that  we  ought  to  be  governed  by  commissioners;  that 
Washington  has  gotten  along  so  well  under  that  system  that  we  ought  to 
try  it.  as  we  had  not  been  getting  along  at  all.  What  the  general  result  in  that 
direction  will  be  it  is  very  hard  to  say.  We  move  slowly  in  the  South.  Our 
people  are  apathetic.  It  is  true  tliat  when  the}*  are  aroused,  they  act  very 
quickly,  but  generally  it  is  very  hard  to  arouse  them.  \NTiat  the  outcome  is 
going  to  be  It  is  hard  to  say,  but  we  intend  to  have  a  change  looking  toward 
good  government  in  our  city  ;  and  I  come  as  a  delegate  from  the  Crescent 
City  to  listen  to  your  wisdom  here,  and  carry  back  as  much  .is  I  can  of 
guidance  and  help  for  the  future.     (Applause). 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  C.  J.  Hubbard,  of  Kansas  City,  is  called  for. 

Mr.  HuBnARD:  My  colleague  and  myself  came  to  this  Conference  as 
delegates  from  the  Municipal  Improvement  Association  of  Kansas  Citj', 
and  neither  he  nor  myself  came  prepared  with  anj thing  formal  to  say;  in 
fact,  we  knew  ver>'  little  of  what  was  expected  of  us. 

Our  city  government  is  organized  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State. 
We  adopted  a  new  charter  in  1889.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion cities  may  adopt  their  own  charters,  but  they  must  have  a  mayor  and 
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houses  of  legislature.  That  a  great  many  of  us  ha\x  fett  to  be  oh- 
jeuionable,  and  we  are  soit}'  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  so  cum* 
brous  a  charter  as  required  by  the  constitutional  provision,  However,  we 
have  found  in  the  experience  of  five  years  that  on  the  whole  our  charter 
has  worked  fairly  welK  I  do  not  think  that  u-e  have  had  any  serious  short- 
comings on  the  part  of  our  city  officials,  and  ceruinly  no  instances  of  extended 
corruption.  I  think  on  the  whale  our  public  attairs  are  administered  in  an 
economical  manner.  Our  taxation  is  not  heavy ;  we  only  raise  about 
S750.000  a  year.  Our  improvements  in  the  way  of  pavements  and  sewers 
are  wholly  provided  for  by  special  taxation.  About  three  years  ago  we 
amended  our  city  charter,  providing  that  our  city  improvements,  the  paving 
of  streets  and  nearly  all  such  improvements  should  be  paid  for  in  install- 
ments, and  that  furnished  a  great  relief  to  our  citlxens,  who  found  that  the 
method  of  special  taxation  was  a  very  serious  burden  upon  their  hands. 
Some  other  features  of  our  city  government  are  that  our  police  are  entirely 
under  the  control  of  Police  Conunissioners.  appointed  as  follows  :  The  Gov- 
ernor appoints  two  of  the  Commissioners  from  residents  of  the  cit}* ;  the  third 
commissioner  is  the  Mayor.  This  system  gives  our  police  a  very  inde- 
pendent position  in  our  city  affairs,  and  we  have  felt  that  the  police  have 
not  been  in  touch,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  with  the  interests  of  our 
dty.  Another  feature  of  our  government  is  the  Recorder  of  Voters,  an 
official  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  four  years,  who  h.os  entire  charge  of 
the  registration  of  voters  and  of  elections,  he  appointing  the  judges  and 
the  clerks  of  the  election  :  the  returns  are  made  to  him.  This  was  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  giving  personal  responsibilit)*,  accompanied  nith 
authority,  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  tight  direction ; 
I  but  some  of  our  more  recent  experiences  have  raised  very  seiious  questions 
regarding  It,  In  the  last  election,  which  was  for  county  officers — our  munici- 
pal elections  being  in  the  spring,  in  April — ver>'  serious  charges  were 
made  against  the  Recorder  of  Voters,  and  now  we  have  a  contest  in  the 
courts  and  a  great  deal  of  feeling  over  the  adminisuadon  of  the  office ; 
And  itis  probable  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  this  winter,  there 
will  be  an  attempt  made  to  have  this  pro\ision  amended.  It  is  now  the 
study  of  our  citizens  whether  we  were  wrong  in  giving  so  much  responsi- 
bihty  CO  one  man. 

The  Municipal  Improvement  Association,  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  Aao- 
dAlion  in  which  this  Conference  is  most  interested,  wu  organiied  three 
years  ago.  It  is  incorporated.  The  members  composing  it,  now  about 
Ihirty,  have  undertaken  to  give  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  municipal  difhculties  as  they  arise  from  time  to  time,  and  I  am 
(lad  to  say  that  I  think  the  Association  has  been  ver>'  useful  up  to  the  pres- 
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ent  tiine.  The  members  of  it  have  been  active  and  interested.  The  amend- 
ments 10  our  ciiy  charter,  passed  three  years  ago,  were  almost  wholly  the 
wurk  of  this  Association,  and  the  adoption  of  tbem  was  due,  I  think, 
directly  to  the  efforts  which  our  Association  put  forth.  Two  years  ago  oar 
Association  devised  and  procured  the  enactment  by  the  legistature  of  a 
park  law,  vtry  extensive  and  liberal  in  its  provisions,  and  we  trust  that  very 
shortly  our  city  will  reap  the  beneBt  of  that  law.  It  provides  for  a  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners,  with  full  powers  for  the  acquirement  of  lands  by 
special  taxation  chiefly,  and  the  adornment  and  maintenance  of  them. 

I  wish  chiefly  to  say  that  we  have  In  Kansas  City  a  body  of  citizens  who 
are  interested  in  the  problems  which  are  before  this  Conference,  and  very 
thoroughly  alive  and  sympathetic  with  any  suggestion  which  may  be  made 
in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  city  government,  and  we  shall  be  happy 
to  contribute  from  time  to  time  anything  that  we  may  be  able  to  do,  and  to 
receive  any  suggestions  that  may  be  made  here.     (Applause). 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  W.  G.  Low  has  a  message  from  Mayor  Schieren, 
of  Brooklyn, 

Mr.  Low  :  I  was  charged  by  the  Mayor  of  my  city,  before  I  left  home, 
to  give  a  short  message  in  default  of  his  regretted  absence.  His  ofBciaft 
duties  prevented  him  from  being  with  us.  I  was  charged  to  say  one  things 
that  be  wanted  to  reiterate  what  he  mentioned  at  Philadelphia,  as  a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  city  administration,  the  establishment  of  a  thorough 
civil  service  reform  system.  "Our  system."  he  said,  "is  working  splendidly. 
is  no  sham,  and  is  a  perfect  Godsend  to  the  ofhcials."  I  simply  discharge 
my  duty  in  delivering  his  message.     (Applause). 

The  Chairman:  It  is  hoped  that  all  will  stay  and  partake  of  the 
tunch  to  be  ser\-ed  immediately  at  the  close  of  this  session,  and  be  enter- 
tained by  the  Reception  Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr,  J.  S. 
Bradstreet.  We  hope  to  make  this  a  very  informal  and  friendly  occasion, 
and  we  trust  that  everybody  will  get  acquainted  with  everybody  else.  This 
meeting  is  adjourned. 


Afternoon  Session,  Decfmhtr  S,  iSg4,  3^5  P.  M. 

The  SECRBTAIiy:  In  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Chairman  I  have 
been  asked  to  call  this  meeting  to  order.  As  there  arc  one  or  two  who 
desire  to  continue  the  interesting  discussion  of  the  morning,  it  was  thought 
best  to  proceed  with  it  forthwith,  before  the  regular  programme  of  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  J.  A,  Monger,  Superior,  Wis. :  Superior  has  not  sent  its  dele- 


gates  herri  to  instruct  this  great  represenutit'e  body  in  the  ways  of  munid- 
pa.1  reform.  We  come  to  sit  at  your  feet,  as  children,  to  gain  from  your 
wider  experience  that  wisdom  which  has  been  denied  to  us  in  our  more 
restricted  province. 

The  City  Council  of  Superior  is  as  yet  outwardly  honest,  but  then  our 
city  is  young,  and  we  may  possess  possibilities  of  official  misconduct  of 
which  AS  yet  we  dream  not.  Hence  we  desire  to  be  prepared  to  combat 
whatever  may  come,  and  reform  anything  that  shatt  need  reformation.  Our 
Councilmen  are  honest  by  nature — and  we  have  a  Citizens'  Committee  to 
watch  them.  But  Superior  is  a  growing  city,  a  rapidly  growing  city,  and 
what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us  in  the  way  of  corruption  and  boodleism 
we  cannot  know,  but  may  only  judge  by  the  hislor)'  of  other  and  older 
cities.  Superior  has  now  a  city  government  pledged  to  retrenchment  and 
reform  ;  pledged  to  suppress  all  forms  of  municipal  extmv.igance,  and 
pledged  to  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  what  are  termed  "  rake  offs ;"  it  is 
pledged  to  keep  down  what,  in  the  language  of  the  political  ringster,  are 
called  "  divvies." 

We  have  a  Citizens'  Committee  composed  of  the  best  blood  in  the 
community,  our  moat  successful  business  men.  and  they  work  in  unison 
with  the  city  fathers  and  the  county  otHciats  to  cut  down  expenses  and  keep 
taxation  within  requirements.  But  Superior  is  a  baby  yet,  a  mere  young- 
ster in  the  sisterhood  of  cities  of  this  Republic,  and  what  Is  easy  to  it  now 
maybe  more  difficult,  nay.  perhaps  impossible,  later  on,  unless  we  provide 
against  the  future  now.  With  the  greater  development  of  our  resources 
rouse  come  a  great  influx  of  population,  the  advance  guard  of  which  is  even 
now  flocking  thither,  bringing  in  its  train  all  those  undesirable  elements 
which  have  brought  about  evil  conditions  in  municipal  government. 

Although  government  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  Superior's 
harbor  facilities  amount  to  only  $700,000  in  round  numbers,  public-spirited 
private  citieens  of  our  city  have  contributed  1500,000,  while  the  city  has 
issued  harbor  bonds  for  harbor  work  done  prior  to  tliis  year  in  the  sum  of 
nearly  $  1 00,000.     The  point  we  desire  to  make  here  is  this :     The  whole 

|«f  ihb  large  amount  appropriated  by  the  cic}'  and  by  private  parties, 
amounting  to  the  lump  sum  of  1600.000.  has  been  honestly  disbursed  and 
M  honestly  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  set  aside.  Now,  why 
was  this?  Why  was  there  no  cry  of  boodleism,  no  "rake  offs,"  and  no 
Jivvioi  in  the  handling  of  this  immense  sum  of  money  F  Because  citizens 
and  City  Council  alike  have  made  it  their  business  to  carefully  wAtch  for 
and  prevent  any  croaked  schemes  for  self-gain  that  might  arise  or  be  in 
^■contemplation  among  those  doing  the  work.  Is  there  then  any  more  post- 
^tive  proof  needed  to  show  the  beneficial  effects  which  llow  (rom  the  constant 
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and  jealous  it-atchfulness  of  the  people  themselves  and  of  their  constituted 
authorities  over  their  public  affairs  ? 

A^in,  Superior  has  sixty-five  miles  of  graded  streets,  dghty-five  miles 
of  sidewalks.  fift>'  miles  of  sewers,  and  a  boule\'ard  system  extending  over 
fourteen  miles ;  also  three  large  parks,  and  with  all  die  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  these  have  cost  no  cry  of  boodleism  has  been  raised,  as  all 
the  work  has  been  carefully  watched  and  rigidly  inspected  while  being 
done.     (Applause). 

The  Secretary  :  I  see  that  Mrs.  Bangs,  of  Duluth,  is  present,  and 
I  hope  that  she  may  have  something  to  s.iy  in  regard  to  Duluth. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  B.a.ngs  :  Since  listening  to  the  last  speaker.  I  looked  around  in 
vain  to  see  if  our  Mayor  or  our  ex-Mayor  were  not  present,  that  he  might 
speak  a  good  word  for  Duluth.  perhaps  in  the  same  strain  as  those  spoken 
of  Superior.  But  I  see  they  are  not  in  the  audience,  and  if  I  had  ex- 
pected to  say  a  word  to-day  I  could  have  prepared  a  long  paper  on  the 
glories  of  Duluth.  (Applause).  We  have  no  Reform  Committee  in  Duluth, 
but  knowing  the  atdtude  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  attitude  oi  the 
leading  citizens.  1  know  that  in  the  future  a  Reform  CtHnmiltee  will  be 
organiied,  and  women  will  be  interested  in  it  and  the  improvement  of 
Ehiluth.  We  con^der  Duluth  as  the  great  city  at  the  head  of  the  tmsalted 
sea.     ^.\pplause  and  Laughter). 

.\  Delegate  :  May  I  ask  that  Sioux  C:y,  Iowa,  having  done  that  during 
the  past  year  that  promises  something  ta  the  near  future  in  the  way  of 
municipal  reform,  be  represented  by  Mr.  ?>IouId.  who  is  also  a  delegate 
crom  the  Citizens'  Comm:t»e  of  that  place. 

Mr.  D.tvi:^  Moi-u>:  I  had  not  expected  :o  moke  any  report  at  this 
tinse.  I  will  say  this,  however,  that  we  are  deeply  ir.ar«sted.  deeply  con- 
oerr.ed  :r.  the  icwres;  of  pure  municipal  ^overr.— .er.t  in  Sioux  City.  The 
c»ccisijn  calls  tor  ::.  We  have  l^^^a^.i;ed  a  Ciarens'  Comnuttee  there 
which  is  doini:  aicr»:rable  wort,  and  the>-  h,ive  sen:  defaces  hei«  to  learn 
of  yc»u  what  they  may  dc*  in  the  :-:ure.  The  vTrirer.s"  Committee  is  com- 
pctied  vV"  tour  hur.J.:ed  mer..  havi'.g  ar.  Execuuvc  Cc^imiitee  of  ten  men, 
rejTeserta^  perf.-r.s  ci  al!  rarties.  Tney  -.v.-rk  wiihin  their  own  party  for 
she  ricaiinaticr.  .ir.i  e".ec::c=  c:  proper  orr..-ers.  ani  ::  see=is  t?  me  Aat  we 
have  accoriip^hed  ntsu'ts  :i  :h-.5  w^.vy  wr.irh  we  c^uli  net  have  accom> 
piishoi  ir.  ar.y  ocher  wav .  beca-se  we  have  had  the  ^c<\:  will  cf  all  people 
who  are  isjeresw*.'.  :n  :>.e  cause  c;  ji-XNi  "-.u-icircl  ^c^-emnsei::.  and  their 
^■,v>i  »-.::  has  r-.ear.:  .\  j:Teji:  deal  tc  -.;i:  .-.r.i  ;s  il".  ^uesccns  crt^^rring 
«ur-:c;jMl  a5a-r$  :>.e  rlr>:  .^uc^crt  askec  :>        \Vhi:  iocs  the  Cidzens' 

rVy  Cha:rm4N     W-  »V.".  r.,-'w  pr-.-ceei  w.th  ibe  -r^f.ir  crcer,  and 


Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis,  of  the  UniverMly  of  Chicago,  will  read  a  paper  on 
"  Some  Essentials  in  the  Way  of  Granting  Municipal  Franchises." 

^m         Dr.  £.  \V.  Demis  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Essentials  in  the  Way  of 

^Granting  Municipal  Franchises."     (Sec  Appen<Ux'). 

The  Chairman  ;  I  think  we  can  all  endorse  Dr.  Bemis'  recommenda- 
tjong,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  of 
Cornell  University,  who  »U1  speak  on  •*  Proportional  Represemation  and 
Municipal  Reform." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Jenks  spoke  on  *'  Proportional  Representation  and  ^fu^ici- 
pal  Reform."     (Sec  Appendix). 

^P  The  Chairman  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  William  G.  Low, 
Esq..  of  Brooklyn,  who  will  read  a  paper  on  "  Results  Obtained  by  \'o]un- 
lary  and  Tcmporar>'  Movements." 

^fe  Ma.  Low  :  I  suppose  one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  good  cit)*  govem- 
fnenl,  as  in  many  other  things,  is  honesty.  I,  therefore,  feel  it  my  simple 
duty  to  explain  a  statement  upon  the  programme  that  I  am  a  member  of 
the  "Committee  of  Seventy."  I  have  had  the  honor  afforded  me  of  taking 
the  place  here  and  reading  the  paper  upon  thi»  subject  that  we  had  hoped 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  of  New  York, 
would  read.  Being  in  the  midst  of  the  fight  still,  after  days  of  con&ider* 
alion,  he  was  finally  obhged  to  give  up  the  hope  of  coming  and  speaking 
to  you  himself,  and  I  have  taken  his  place  and  have  some  of  his  ammu- 
nition, as  you  uill  see,  embodied  in  my  paper, 

Mr.  Low  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Results  Obtained  by  Voluntar)*  and 
Temporary  Movements."     (See  Appendix). 

Mr.  Low  :  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  saying  a  word  or  two 
further  regarding  the  paper  which  I  have  just  read,  because  of  some  things 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  paper  was  finished.  We  are  in  the  midsc 
of  the  fight  in  New  York  now,  and  lite  very  day  (Thursday)  that  I  left  home 
important  action  was  taken  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  looking  lo  the 
pressing  forward  of  the  work  of  the  "  Committee  of  Sevent>','*  by  presenting 
a  bill  to  the  legislature,  to  make  the  work  of  the  Lexow  Committee  extend 
lo  ever)*  department  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Also,  since  I  wrote  the  paper, 
a  membcrof  the  Committee  told  me  that  they  considered  the  election  as  only 
in  incident  of  their  work.  They  arc  getting  down  now.  he  says,  to  the  real 
The  Good  Goverimient  Clubs  organized  there  have  had  a  special 
department  of  work  given  to  them.     (Applause). 

TtiB  Chairman  :  Perhaps  from  the  encouraging  description  that  Mr. 
Low  has  given  of  what  has  been  done  in  New  York  9ome  of  us  may  hope 
ihBl  Mre  wiU  get  bad  enough  to  have  a  similar  overturning.      I  do  not  refer. 


^_  in  in< 
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of  course,  to  those  immaculate  cities  of  the  far  Northwest  that  have  already 
reached  millennial  conditions.     (Laughter). 

The  next  paper  is  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadd- 
phia,  on  "Municipal  Leagues  and  Good  Government  Clubs."  I  regret 
very  much  that  Mr.  Welsh,  at  the  last  moment,  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
contemplated  trip,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Charles  Richardson  to  read  his  paper. 

Mr.  Richardson  :  I  think  this  paper  will  have  a  peculiar  interest  for 
this  audience,  because  it  has  been  written  in  the  midst  of  conditions  so  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  which  we  have  had  such  interesting  descriptions 
this  morning.  It  is  especially  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Welsh  cannot  be 
here,  because  no  one  else  can  give  to  his  words  the  earnestness  and  effect- 
iveness which  are  so  peculiar  to  him. 

Mr.  Richardson  then  read  the  paper  on  "  Municipal  Leagues  and  Good 
Covernment  Clubs."     (See  Appendix^ 

Mr.  Bumham  here  asked  to  be  excused,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Charles 
Richardson  to  preside. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Ozmun  :  Mr,  Chairman  :  On  behalf  of  the  delegation  from 
the  Commercial  Club  of  St.  Paul,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  I  take 
pleasure  in  extending  a  very  cordial  and  hearty  invitation  to  all  delegates 
and  members  present  to  visit  our  city,  St.  Paul,  and  especially  to  become 
the  guests  of  the  Commercial  Club  during  your  attendance  on  this  Con- 
ference. On  Monday,  at  2.30  o'clock,  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  inter- 
esting talk  by  many  of  the  prominent  members  of  this  Convention  at  the 
Commercial  Club,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a  large  attendance. 
The  Commercial  Club  is  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Minnesota,  in  the 
Cermania  Life  Insurance  Building. 

The  Secretary  :  I  desire  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  having  the 
subject  of  Law  Enforcement  Societies  briefly  considered,  and  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  Minneapolis  Law  Enforcement  League  is  present,  I  hope  we  shall 
hear  from  him. 

Mr.  W.  X.  SuDDUTH :  The  Law  Enforcement  League  of  Minneapolis 
had  its  indpiency  in  what  was  the  crusade  work  of  a  few  individuals,  be- 
ginning in  the  early  part  of  1891.  The  work  was  directed  more  especially 
toward  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  Saloon  Law,  a  law  which  is  very 
well  known  here  for  the  agitation  that  its  enforcement  has  brought  about. 
The  law  is  of  such  a  nature  that  its  enforcement  is  very  easy,  so  far  as  the 
procuring  of  evidence  and  the  securing  of  a  conviction  is  concerned.  The 
young  men  who  conducted  the  work,  and,  by  the  way,  this  work  has  been 
largely  in  the  hands  of  young  men,  found  themselves  in  the  early  part  of 
their  work  confronted  with  severe  criticism  and  much  opposition  upon  the 
part  of  the  administration  of  the  city.     It  was  spoken  of  as  interfiering 


» 
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with  the  adminifitration  of  the  city's  bu&iness  ;  consequently,  they  felt  that 
they  needed  the  support  of  the  citizeas,  and  a  call  was  sent  out  through 
the  dUTerent  churches  for  the  forni^cion  of  a  law  enforcement  league,  whicli 
was  to  support  the  work  of  these  few  individuals.  Early  in  the  month  of 
October  a  dozen  or  fifteen  gentlemen  met  together  with  a  view  to  furnish* 
ing  this  moral  support,  and  the  result  of  the  work  was  the  formation  of  the 
League.  We  took  the  name  of  Law  Enforcement  League,  rather  than 
Law  and  Order  League,  because  wc  considered  we  had  an  orderly  aty  in 
the  main,  and  what  was  wanted  to  make  it  more  orderly  was  the  enforce* 
ment  of  the  laws  ahready  existing  upon  our  statute  books.  We  believed 
that  we  had  sufficient  laws,  were  they  rightly  enforced,  to  give  us  a  model 
dty  so  far  as  Sunday  observance  was  concerned. 

The  work  was  christened  early  in  1892,  with  a  mass  meeting  such  as 
has  not  been  held  in  this  city  since,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  before,  and 
the  particular  reason  for  this  mass  meeting  was  the  opposition  of  the 
**  machine,"  which  had,  by  a  combination  with  men  in  both  parties,  passed 
An  ordinance  revoking  and  denying  the  right  of  complaints  where  inft-ac- 
tioas  of  law  had  taken  place.  Accordingly,  the  League  called  a  mass 
meeting  in  order  to  gel  an  expression  of  the  people  on  the  matter.  We 
filled  one  theatre  and  three  churches,  and  could  have  filled  more  had  we 
had  the  time  to  have  arranged  for  other  places  of  meeting.  The  result  was 
that  public  sentiment  was  so  aroused  that  the  matter  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  new  ordinance  was  declared  unconstitutional  and 
the  old  ordinance  reinstated.     (Applause). 

The  next  move  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  was  to  appeal  the  cases 
in  which  we  had  secured  conviction,  and  that  was  done  with  a  view  to  gain- 
ing time  and  tiring  out  the  workers  in  this  cause.  These  cases  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  >**ere  followed  by  representatives  of  the  League, 
which,  1  must  say,  contains  some  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  the  city,  who  have  given  of  their  time  freely  without  compensation, 
for  consultation  in  advising  as  to  the  work  of  the  League.  These  cases  were 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  law  was  declared  uncnnstitutional, 
and  our  work  was  made  much  easier  in  that  way.  The  next  move  on  the 
part  of  the  opposition  was  to  question  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nfunicipal 
Court  in  the  matter  as  to  whether  the  revocation  of  the  license,  which  the 
Uw  makes  compulsory  upon  the  second  conviction,  was  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  or  not.  The  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  the  past 
summer  a  decision  saying  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  punishment,  but 
•imply  carrying  out  the  contract  under  which  the  man  obtained  his  license, 
ccmsequently,  it  is  not  only  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  but  it  is 
mandatory  upon  the  court  when  he,  a  saloonkeeper,  violates  the  ordinance 
to  revoke  hu  license.     The  work  is  very  plain  sailing  from  now  on.     Ail 


that  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  is  simply  to  see  that  they  are  open  for  busi- 
ness, and  we  secure  a  conviction.  If  we  secure  a  second  conviction  it  is 
mandatory  upon  the  Municipal  Court  to  revoke  the  license  whether  it  be 
worth  tioo  or  f  looo.     It  is  to  be  revoked  in  that  case  on  the  findings. 

The  machirwry  of  the  League  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  an  executive 
committee  of  five,  and  as  the  work  is  largely  detective  work,  that  committee 
does  all  the  work.  The  meetings  of  tlie  League  are  held  monthly,  bat  as 
there  is  ver>-  little  to  give  out  there  is  not  a  large  attendance.  The  citixens 
have  carried  its  finances  right  along  until  the  last  annual  meeting,  what  we 
had  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  notwithstanding  the  hard  times.  It  is  not 
difficult  at  all  to  get  young  men  who  are  willing  to  do  this  work,  who  are 
enthusiastic,  who  feel  that  they  would  like  to  carT>-  into  their  oftcial  and 
business  life  the  same  purity  of  life  that  they  brought  from  tlieir  homes. 
(Applause).  What  is  needed  on  the  pan  of  the  business  men  of  the  ci^ 
and  good  citixens  is  more  moral  than  financial  support  for  these  young 
men.  If  you  can  get  into  your  organization,  as  we  have  into  ours,  some  of 
the  leading  attomej's  who  are  n-ilUng  to  give  a  few  hours  of  time  each 
month  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  you  can  carry  your  cases.  The 
Law  Enforcement  League  of  Minneapolis,  so  far,  has  not  made  one  single 
legal  mistake.  Its  path  has  been  forward  and  upward  and  onward  from  the 
first,  and  its  work  is  becoming  easier  ever\-  day  by  reason  of  the  good  judg- 
ment and  the  interest  of  the  attornei'S  who  are  connected  with  the  Leaiguc. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  same  organization  should  not  carry  with  it 
other  lines  of  work,  as  well  as  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  taw ;  but 
we  have  had  our  hands  in  this  city  full  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday 
saloon  law.  It  is  no  easy  task ;  it  is  no  bed  of  roses  for  any  one  to  occupy. 
Sharp  and  persistent  criticism  is  brought  upon  those  who  are  willing  to  sac- 
rifice themselves  in  the  interest  of  better  cit>-  government ;  but  it  is  o\jt  in- 
tention to  go  on  and  broaden  out  iliis  work.     (Applause). 

The  Chairman:  We  have  with  us  a  represenutive  of  an  orgaaiia- 
tion  of  which  we  have  all  heard,  and  1  think  we  can  hardly  do  better  than 
to  spend  the  last  five  minutes  of  this  meeting  in  listening  to  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
Giles,  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chic^o.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Glt.es:  We  are  at  work  in  Chicago  along  the  line  under  discus- 
sion at  this  meeting,  in  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago,  a  non-partisan 
organization ;  a  umon  of  the  men  of  right  thinkir^  of  all  parties.  This 
Federation  has  a  central  council  of  one  hundred  men,  and  an  executive 
committee  of  sixteen ;  and  thitt>--four  ward  organizations.  Each  of  these 
ward  organizations  has  six  committees,  comparatively  independent  of  each 
other,  and  working  along  different  lines.  The  .Municipal  Committee  has 
charge  of  the  various  subjects  of  municipal  reform  and  of  I^sladon  look- 
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ing  to  munidpal  reform.  The  Philanthropic  Committee  has  taken  up  the 
work  of  the  Central  KcHef  Society,  the  organization  which  did  such  very 
cfBdenl  work  during  the  past  mnter.  The  Committee  on  Morals  has  been 
tnakiog  many  gamblers  feel  very  unpleasant  of  late.  It  has  stopped  eighty 
or  one  hundred  public  gambling  houses,  open  gambling,  at  least,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  (Applause).  The  Sanitary  Comminee  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  work,  especially  during  the  smallpox  epidemic  last  winter, 
and  has  done  much  toward  compeUing  contractors  to  carry  out  tlieir  con- 
tracts in  cleaning  the  alleys  and  removing  the  garbage  of  the  city.  It  has 
also  an  Educational  Committee  and  a  Committee  on  Political  Action,  the 
work  of  which  is  indicated  by  their  names.  The  Ward  Committees 
have  the  same  organization  and  the  same  committees  as  the  central 
organization.  Each  of  these  main  conunittees  has  four  sub<ommittees 
devoted  to  special  work  along  their  respective  lines.  We  are  organizing 
a  Voters'  League  in  connection  with  the  ward  organizations,  which, 
when  completed,  wilt  embrace  at  least  fifty  thousand  voters  pledged  to 
honest  and  evident  city  government,  outside  of  partisan  or  other  issues. 
and  to  the  study  of  our  various  municipal  que&tions  and  problems.  It  has 
been  said  that  no  government  can  rise  very  much  above  the  plane  of  the 
active  participants  in  politics,  therefore  I  think  any  work  along  the  line  of 
rcfonn  should  be  in  the  line  of  arousing  the  citizens  to  more  active  partici* 
pation  in  the  work  of  city  government,  and  arousing  public  sentiment  and 
leading  the  people  to  study  these  great  questions  and  problems,  for  they 
are  worthy  of  study,  especially  in  a  city  as  large  as  Chicago,  which  has  a 
rapidly  congesting,  incongruous  and  heterogeneous  population ;  and  I 
believe  that  when  the  public  conscience  is  once  aroused,  when  the  people 
have  come  to  consider  the  importance  of  these  questions  and  thoughtful, 
patriotic  citizens  bend  their  minds  to  their  solution,  better  times  are  not  far 
atray.  These  problems  are  crucial,  but  I  believe  upon  their  right  solution 
bangs  not  only  the  welfare  of  our  cities,  but  of  our  nation,  for  the  cities  in 
every  countr>*  are  fast  becoming  the  ruling  power. 
I  In  Chicago  we  have  no  special  charter,  but  the  government  is  carried 

on  under  the  general  organic  law  of  the  State.  While  this  general  law  is 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  most  of  the  smaller  towns  and  dties  of  the  State, 
h  is  entirely  inadequate  to  cofw  with  the  conditions  of  a  city  the  size  of 
Chicago,  having  one  million  and  three-quarters  inhabitants,  or  more. 
Espedally  do  we  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  revenue  bw.  and  in  the 
iron-clad  provisions  for  separate  county,  city  and  town  government — three 
distinct  governments,  co-ordinate  in  jurisdiction,  an  absurd  and  expensive 
arrangement,  almost  as  complicated  as  were  the  knotty  problems  of  Lon- 
don, which  the  London  County  Coundl.  after  much  labor,  seems  to  have 
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solved.  We  hope  for  some  aid  and  relief  in  the  enactment  of  a  rigid  dvil 
service  refonn  law.  This  seems  to  be  the  base  on  which  to  operate  mu- 
nicipal refoim ;  also  in  the  enactment  of  a  new  revenue  law,  and  a  cor- 
rupt practices  act,  similar  to  that  in  operation  in  England,  and  also,  I 
believe,  in  California,  Missouri  and  some  other  States  in  a  modified  form. 
We  have  a  strong  Convention,  organized  by  the  Civic  Federation  and  the 
various  patriotic  reform  clubs  of  Chicago,  and  are  now  at  work  on  these 
laws,  with  considerable  hope  and  reasonable  expectation,  at  least,  of  their 
being  carried  through  the  next  legislature.    (Applause). 

Mr.  E.  C.  Gridley,  of  Duluth :  1  crave  indulgence  for  a  moment  as 
a  representative  from  Duluth.  I  came  here  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  this 
meeting,  but  under  circumstances  that  will  not  admit  of  my  attending  an- 
other session,  and  I  desire  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  this  organiza- 
tion a  question  that  I  deem  of  vital  importance,  and  1  believe  is  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  consideration  of  this  body.  Now,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  object  of  this  organization  is  pure  politics,  resolved  down  to  its 
final  foundation.  Corrupt  politics  we  have  enough  of,  and  everybody 
knows  it,  municipal  and  otherwise.  Now,  I  have  studied  this  question  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  have  considered  it  in  its  different  aspects,  and  have 
come  to  one  conclusion— it  is  this :  That  American  politics  must  be  puri- 
fied in  the  near  ftiture,  or  republican  government  must  prove  a  failure,  and 
in  the  line  of  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker,  municipalities  or  cities  largely 
control  in  that  regard.  There  are  but  two  ways  to  purify  American  pohtics. 
I  will  name  the  second  first,  that  is,  by  enfranchising  the  ladies-  (Ap- 
plause). I  have  opposed  that  all  my  life,  on  the  stump  and  otherwise, 
until  within  the  last  two  years,  and  within  the  last  two  years  I  have  be- 
come a  convert  to  that.  (Applause).  But  I  have  a  remedy  that  I  believe 
will  cover  this  question,  and  cover  it  fully,  without  enfranchising  the  ladies 
(laughter),  and  for  that  reason  I  desire  to  oifer  a  resolution.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  carefully  prepare  it,  but  I  believe  that  it  will  be  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  this  organization.     It  is  this  : 

Kesoh'tJ.  That  this  meeting  earnestly  and  urgently  recommend  that 
all  secret  organizations  in  this  land  be  requested  to  embody  in  their  obliga- 
tions, which  are  necessary  for  admission  to  membership,  the  pledge  Aat 
the  candidate  for  admission  will  forego  all  partisan  questions  in  favor  of 
honest)-,  and  will  never  vote  or  lend  his  influence  to  secure  the  advance- 
ment to  public  ofBce  of  any  person  whom  he  has  just  reason  to  believe  dis- 
honest ;  and  that  he  will  pledge  himself  to  use  his  influence  against  the 
election  or  appointment  to  public  office  of  any  person  whom  be  has  just 
reason  to  beheve  to  be  dishonest. 

Now,  I  would  like,  if  I  have  the  right,  to  move  the  adoptioQ  of  that 
i«solulion.     I  believe  if  that  is  done  that  it  will  place  four-fifths  of  the  best 
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citizens  of  this  whole  country  upon  the  side  of  pure  politics,  so  far  as  their 
honor  goes.  I  believe  that  in  its  effects  it  would  be  second  only  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  I  believe  that  it  would  ensure  pure  politics 
to  this  country ;  because  if  a  man  were  nominated  for  office  who  was  in 
any  way  known  to  be  impure,  who  was  in  any  way  believed  to  be  impure, 
with  that  gigantic  voting  force  against  him  he  would  have  no  show  whatever, 
and  parties  would  be  that  much  more  careful  in  their  selection  of  candi- 
dates. Now  I  do  not  know  but  this  reaches  beyond  the  purposes  of  this 
meeting,  but  it  certainly  covers  the  question  of  pure  politics,  and  pure 
politics  must  be  an  accomplished  fapt  in  this  country  within  the  next  few 
years  or  republican  government  must  prove  a  fulure.  (Applause).  I  am 
wiling,  for  lack  of  time,  and  1  know  I  have  trespassed,  to  leave  this  ques- 
tion for  your  consideration. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  in  these  Conferences  we  have  always  felt 
that  the  consideration  and  passage  of  resolutions  was  rather  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. There  are  many  delegates  here  who  might  feel  a  doubt  about  thdr 
authority  to  vote  on  specific  resolutions.  We  have  organized  these  meet- 
ings for  conference,  for  the  exchange  of  information,  for  the  discussion  of 
ideas,  so  that  those  which  are  weak  or  unsound  might  be  blown  away  by 
the  adverse  criticism  and  the  grains  of  truth  remain.  I  should  hardly  tike, 
therefore,  without  first  asking  the  Conference,  whether  they  wished  it  to  be 
put — to  put  the  motion  which  the  gentieman  has  made. 

A  Delegate:  I  think  the  motion  was  not  seconded. 

The  Chairman  :  If  the  motion  is  not  seconded,  we  will  consider  this 
meeting  closed.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  Conference  is  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  motion  and  the  remarks  the  gentleman 
has  made.     The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 


MEETING  AT   THE   LYCEUM   THEATRE. 

Saturday  Evening,  December  S,  1BQ4. 

Hon.  George  P.  Wilson,  representing  the  Municipal  League  of  Minne- 
apolis, presided  and  opened  the  meeting  with  the  following  address : 

iMdies  and  Gentlemen : — WTiile  I  regret  that  there  are  so  few  here 
to-night,  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  ought  to  begin.  We  are  here  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  a  discussion  upon  a  very  important  topic,  in  my  es- 
timation— the  matter  of  municipal  reform. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  in  State  and  national  affairs 
political  parties  are  political  necessities.    We  have  had  them  ever  since  the 
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organization  of  our  government,  and  so  long  as  it  continues,  1  suppose  we 
win  continue  to  have  them ;  and  with  the  funn  of  government  that  we 
have,  where  the  people  have  different  opinions  upon  questions  of  public 
policy,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  method  by  which  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority can  be  ascertained  except  through  parties  and  by  vote ;  you  know 
the  will  of  the  majority,  so  expressed,  we  are  in  the  bafait  of  calling  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  we  call  the  voice  of  the  people  the  voice  of  God, 
If  so,  in  the  light  of  recent  history,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  decrees  of 
Providence  are  somewhat  fickle — very  unlike,  surely,  if  history  can  be  re- 
lied upon,  the  decrees  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  of  olden  times. 

However  we  may  believe  in  reference  to  political  parties  being  a  ne- 
cessity in  State  and  national  matters,  surety  they  are  not  indispensable  iD 
the  administration  of  municipal  affairs,  and  the  reason  for  this  lies  right  oo 
the  surface.  I  admit  that  we  are  all  slaves,  or  nearly  all  of  us,  to  parties. 
AVe  are  strongly  prejudiced  and  not  easily  carried  away  from  our  party 
associations,  and  yet,  I  would  like  some  one  to  tell  me  why  it  is.  or  should 
be,  that  if  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  differ  upon  the  question  of  protection  or  differ 
upon  the  question  of  money,  why  these  questions  should  enter  into  the 
government  of  a  city  ?  I  would  like  to  know,  if  any  one  can  assign  % 
good  reason,  why  it  is  that  the  good  men  and  the  good  women  (because  we 
do  not  propose  to  exclude  them,  nor  attemjit  to  exclude  them  from  this 
work) — why  it  is  Xhni  they  cannot  get  together,  regardless  of  their  party 
predilections,  and  make  common  cause  for  the  reformation  of  municipal 
government  in  this  country.  If  there  is  any  reason  in  the  world  why  it 
should  not  be,  1  would  like  to  hear  it.  We  have  recently  organised  a  Munid* 
pal  League  in  this  city — it  Is  still  in  embryo,  but  it  will  appear  in  due  time. 
In  it  we  provide  that  the  ladies  shall  be  eligible  to  membership,  and  as  1 
said  1  know  of  no  reason  why  a//  who  are  interested  in  mutudpal  reform 
should  not  meet  together  upon  a  common  ground  and  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  better  udmtnistration  in  municipal  government.  We 
know,  however,  that  no  matter  how  good  the  cause,  or  how  meritorious,  it 
uill  not  get  a  hearing,  it  will  not  be  permanent,  unless  some  who  feel  the 
burden  of  reformation  resting  upon  them  "blaze  away,"  enter  upon  the 
work  of  instruction  and  set  the  people  to  thinking. 

Now,  I  am  not  one  of  the  speakers  of  this  evening;  I  have  the  very 
pleasant,  and  not  onerous  duty  of  introducing  the  gentlemen  who  will 
speak  to  you.  There  are  some  gentlemen  here  who  have  come  from  a 
long  distance— from  Philadelphia,  from  New  York,  from  New  Orleans,  who 
have  no  interest  in  this  matter  other  than  the  good  of  the  people  and  the 
good  government  of  the  country.  Tliey  have  come  here  at  the  cost  of 
time  and  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  w\\h  our  people  upon  this 
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very  important  subject;  and  I  say,  as  I  began,  I  exceedingly  regret  that 
so  few  of  our  people  are  here  to-night  to  listen  to  the  discussion. 

Without  delating  you  further,  I  will  introduce  to  you  Prof.  E.  J.  James, 
of  Pfaitadelpliia,  Professor  of  Administration  in  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Economy,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     (Applause). 

Professor  Jakes  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ijidiei  and  GentUmen  : — I  cannot 
agree  with  the  Chairman  of  the  evening,  that  this  is  not  a  large  audience. 
If  in  starting  a  Municipal  League  in  Minneapolis  you  should  call  this  a 
small  audience,  I  think  you  would  be  getting  your  expectations  aroused  to 
a  much  higher  standard  than  the  experience  in  other  cities  would  justify. 
Since  I  have  been  engaged  in  talking  on  this  subject  of  Municipal  Reform 
t  have  come  to  regard  three  as  a  very  considerable  audience.  I  think,  mt, 
this  must  be  regarded  as  an  enthusiastic,  as  well  as  a  large  audience. 

I  feet  that  I  ought  to  apologize  for  appearing  before  you  this  evening, 
for  I  did  not  know  until  this  morning,  when  I  picked  up  the  programme,  that 
I  was  expected  to  take  part  tn  the  programme  of  the  evening.  1  make  it  a 
practice  alnays  to  prepare  myself  as  well  as  I  can  when  I  ask  people  to 
exerdse  patience  m  listening  to  what  I  say  ;  but  I  shall  have  to  crave  your 
indulgence  this  evening. 

What  is  the  present  condition  of  city  government  in  the  United  States  ? 
We  ore  inclined  to  think  sometimes,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  from  the  remarks 
that  many  people  make,  that  city  government  is  in  a  bad  way  in  every  part 
of  the  United  Sutes,  and  that  in  very  much  the  same  degree  everywhere. 
t  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  fair  description  of  the  actual  state  of  aiTairs. 
Very  many  of  our  American  cities,  particularly  our  smaller  dties,  are,  I 
chink,  well  administered,  considering  the  conditions.  Many  more,  I  think, 
are  indifferendy  administered,  and  I  should  say  only  a  very  few  very 
badly ;  but  of  our  targe  cities  we  may  almost  turn  the  statement  about,  and 
in  the  case  of  our  very  largest  cities  there  is  certainly  much  to  be  ashamed 
of.  You  all  know  well  what  the  Lite  Investigations  into  the  administration 
of  the  city  of  New  York  have  been  bringing  fonh.  and  while  a  great  many 
persons  are  inclined  to  say  that  these  things  may  be  true  of  New  York,  but 
are  not  true  of  any  other  place,  some  others  who  are  entitled  to  have  their 
opinions,  as  well  as  the  former.  s.iy  that  it  is  true  of  New  York  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent  merely  because  New  York  is  the  largest  dty  in  the 
country  and  is  the  metropolis,  and  offers  the  greatest  prixes ;  and  in  the 
smaller  dties,  or  nearly  all  the  other  dties,  we  should  lind  something  of 
the  same  kind  if  an  investigation  were  conducted  along  these  lines.  With- 
out venturing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  this  Idea  be  correct  or  not,  I  should 
like  to  ruse  the  question — why  dty  government  in  the  United  States  is  not 
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that  success  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  priding  ourselves  upon,  in  r^ard 
to  most  of  our  political  institutions. 

I  find  in  studying  the  subject  that  there  are  two  reasons  in  general  why 
our  government  of  great  cities  is  defective.  In  the  first  place,  the  problem 
in  the  early  days,  when  the  cities  began  to  grow  large,  say  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  was  a  comparatively  unimportant  one.  It  is  true, 
we  had  cities  of  very  considerable  size,  as,  for  instance,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  At  the  same  time,  they 
did  not  take  that  place  in  the  general  political  system  of  the  country  or  in 
the  general  economic  system  of  the  country  which  the  cities  of  to-day  do.  I 
am  not  inclined  to  think,  however,  from  the  best  information  that  I  am  able 
to  get  upon  the  subject,  that  those  cities  were  any  better  administered,  if  we 
consider  the  conditions,  than  the  same  cities  are  to-day.  In  regard  to 
Philadelphia,  for  example,  of  whose  history  during  the  last  century  I  am 
better  infoimed  than  of  other  American  cities,  taking  the  year  1790  and 
compahng  it  with  the  year  1 890,  we  shall  see  that  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed in  Philadelphia  at  that  time  were  in  many  respects  worse  than 
those  now  prevailing,  although  it  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  the  country.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  people  while  riding 
to  church  on  Sunday  would  stick  fast  in  the  mud  on  the  principal  streets. 
No  chariot,  either  two-wheeled  or  four-wheeled,  would  stick  fast  in  the  mud 
on  that  street  to-day,  though,  of  course,  there  is  still  very  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  actual  cleanliness  of  the  streets.  About  1790  yellow  fever  car- 
ried away  a  very  large  part  of  the  population — an  absolutely  inconceivable 
state  of  affairs  in  that  city  to-day.  The  water  was  drawn  from  wells  which 
were  surrounded  by  cesspools,  and  the  streets  were  so  badly  lighted  at 
night  that  every  man  had  to  take  a  lantern  with  him,  and  so  poorly  watched 
that  a  bodyguard  was  necessary  for  safet>'.  Now  those  are  some  of  the 
conditions  of  the  metropolis  and  capital  of  the  countrj'  only  a  century  ago. 
There  are  very  many  things  left  to  be  wished  for,  but  certainly  we  have 
made  a  very  great  advance  along  these  lines.  And  what  was  true  of  Phila- 
delphia was  also  true  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe  at  the  same  time.  The 
problem  then  did  not  attract  the  attention,  not  because  the  cides  were  bet- 
ter governed,  but  rather  because  on  the  whole  it  was  really  an  unimportant 
subject. 

In  the  second  place,  while  this  problem  grew  in  importance,  beginning 
with  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  while  the  place  the  cities  occupied 
in  the  life  of  the  country  became  more  and  more  important,  and  the  part 
that  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  economic,  industrial  and  political  life  of 
the  country  became  more  and  more  a  decisive  one ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
the  great  political  problems  which  we  have  been  at  work  upon  for  the  last 


century,  whether  it  was  possible  to  extend  the  realm  of  free  government 
over  ■  country  the  size  of  this  and  maintain  practically  the  same  rights  in 
one  part  of  the  country  as  in  another  was  looming  up  in  ever  increasing 
proportion.  This  naturally  attracted  public  attention  more  and  more.  It 
has  sometimes  been  said  that  our  fathers  were  absolutely  absorbed  by  the 
development  of  the  materia)  resources  of  the  countr)'.  There  is  no  doubt. 
at  any  rate,  that  the  time  devoted  to  felling  forests,  bridging  our  streams 
and  tunneling  our  mountains  did  prevent  us  from  giving  thai  attention  to 
local  problems  which  we  might  otherwise  have  done.  White  the  question 
•whether  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  to  mean  anything  in  the  life 
of  the  American  people  was  an  open  one.  as  long  as  we  had  to  6ght  for 
such  fundamental  things  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  gave  very  little  atten- 
tion to  local  problems.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  present  evil  ^tate 
of  things  has  come  about  through  what  may  be  called  any  particular  fault 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  rather  that  we  have  now  reached  a  point  in 
our  national  development  when  we  can  and  ought  to  take  up  these  problems ; 
when  we  should  give  to  them  something  of  the  careful  attenrion  and  some- 
thing of  the  strength  which  we  have  given  to  the  solution  of  our  general 
political  problems. 

Now  how,  on  the  whole,  can  we  expect  to  help  this  condition  of  thin;;;!, 
which  we  all  acknowledge,  in  ver>-  many  of  our  cities,  at  least,  (o  be  very 
bad ;  and,  on  the  whole,  in  the  great  majority,  at  least,  to  be  an  undesir- 
able one  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  that  funda- 
mental  question  we  must  get  a  clear  idea  and  a  clear  ideal  of  what  itie 
modem  city  ought  to  be.  Nothing  less  than  this  is  going  to  give  us  a  rad- 
ical cure  for  the  evils  of  municipal  government.  The  modem  city  is,  of 
course,  very  different  from  the  ancient  city,  and  we  can  get  very  little  aid 
from  the  study  of  history  in  this  respect.  We  may  study  the  history  of 
Athens  and  Rome  and  other  cities  of  antiquit>',  but  the  problems  whidi 
they  had  to  solve  were  extremely  different  from  those  of  our  modem  cities. 
The  conditions  under  which  they  existed  were  so  different  that  we  are  really 
able  to  draw  ver>'  few  lessons  which  are  of  immediate,  practical  applica- 
tion to  our  own  experiences  and  mir  own  mimicipnl  problems.  One  thing, 
however,  we  might  perhaps  take  from  the  ancient  world,  and  that  is  some- 
thing of  the  devotion  which  the  Athenian  and  the  Roman  felt  for  the  dty 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  Athenian  felt  tliat  he  owed  his  duty,  not 
to  Greece  and  not  to  the  Greeks,  but  to  Athens.  L'nder  the  political  con- 
ifilions  of  that  time.  Athens  represented  to  him  all  there  wu  of  government, 
an  there  was  of  political  liberty.  The  development  of  modem  nations  has 
cast  into  background  forever  the  possibiii^'  of  develo^Hng  such  dties.  No 
gntX  dty  of  the  world  to-day  absolutdy  dictates,  as  it  did  during  the 


middle  ages  and  in  the  andenE  world,  the  destiny  of  nations.  We  have 
gained,  therefore,  in  handing  over  to  a  larger  unit,  the  State  government, 
part  of  these  functions :  to  the  nation  another  part — an  opportunity  for  the 
city  to  devote  itself  to  a  new  sec  of  problems.  Athens,  at  the  very  height 
of  its  glory,  was  built  upon  a  system  of  slavery,  and  the  average  Athenian 
lived  in  a  condition  which  we  would  consider  an  outrage  on  civilization  if 
we  found  it  in  the  lowest  slums  of  our  city.  The  same  thing  was  true  of 
Rome;  the  same  thing  was  true  of  the  medieval  dttes.  In  a  word,  the  de- 
fects which  we  see  in  dty  government  to-day  are  ver>-  largely  the  result  of 
our  growing  conception  of  what  dty  government  ought  to  be,  and  not 
merely  the  deterioration  of  city  government  as  it  has  been.  We  are  de- 
manding more  of  dties  to-day,  in  many  respects,  than  has  ever  before 
been  demanded  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  modem  city  has  as  its  special  function,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
looking  after  those  conditions  which  make  life  bearable  in  the  actual  daily 
life  of  the  community.  We  have  handed  over  to  the  nation,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  guarantee  of  our  personal  Uberties.  Ever  since  that  clause  was 
put  into  the  Constitution  of  the  L'nited  States  that  provides  that,  "  Every 
person  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion is  a  ddzen  of  the  United  States;"  and  that  other dause,  "privilegcK 
and  immunities  of  dtizens  shall  not  be  abridged,"  we  have  thrown  around 
the  American  citizen  the  aegis  of  the  nation  for  the  protection  of  all  those 
fundamental  personal  rights  for  which  our  modern  dviliEation  has  con- 
tended, and  with  these  of  course  our  cities,  as  cities,  have  nothing  to  do. 
We  have  handed  over  to  our  State  government,  again,  the  legislation  along 
such  general  lines  as  the  laws  relating  to  the  holding  of  property,  the  laws 
relating  to  contracts,  &c.  With  that  whole  sphere,  which  at  one  tinie 
commanded  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  cities,  the  dty  to-day  has  nothing 
to  do.  We  are  left  practically  free  to  give  our  time  and  attention  to  the 
solution  of  the  dty  problems,  which  former  dties  never  attempted  to  solve. 
As  I  said  before,  it  was  only  in  this  centur>'  that  the  dty  attempted  to  have 
its  streets  paved ;  that  it  attempted  to  get  a  good  water  supply  to  its  dti- 
2ens  (1  am  speaking  of  the  modern  dly) ;  that  it  attempted  to  look  after  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  health  of  its  dtizens  ;  that  it  attempted  to  see  that 
the  tenement-house  system,  for  example,  was  placed  under  proper  sanitary 
inspection,  Sec,  &c.  The  whole  view  is  essentially  a  modem  conception, 
and  now  it  is  to  these  problems  that  our  modem  dty  can  and  must  give  its 
undinded  attention. 

The  question  of  how  we  are  to  go  about  this  it  seems  to  me  it  partly  a 
moral  and  partly  an  educational  one.  t  do  not  believe  that  simply  .-irous- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  importance  of  the  problem  is  of  itself 


going  (o  solve  it.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  that  is  a  very  important  and 
necessary  part  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  to-day.  If  we  do  not  draw 
public  attention  to  it  in  a  serious  way,  and  to  the  difficulties  that  surround 
it,  of  course  we  shall  make  very  little  progress.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  very  first  step  is  to  try  to  arouse  public  attention  to  its  importance, 
and  having  gotten  hold  of  that,  it  is  quite  as  necessary  for  the  cides  them* 
selves  to  continue  to  experiment  along  all  tlte  lines  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  life  of  modem  cities.  If  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  for  example— 
and  I  take  this  city  as  an  example,  in  spite  of  the  very  Interesting  paper 
that  was  read  at  this  morning's  session,  wherein  the  conditions  of  the  dty 
were  depicted  as  almost  ideal — have  solved  the  principal  problems  which 
the  speaker  mentioned,  you  are  ready  to  take  up  new  and  more  difficult 
ones; — if  you  have  made  this  first  step,  you  have  reason  to  congratulate 
yourselves,  and  you  are  responsible  for  taking  the  next  steps  to  set  exam- 
ples for  other  communities.  Get  the  conception  before  the  community  of 
Minneapolis  and  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis  that  you  are  not  going  to  rest 
content  until  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  men  will  come  here  to  see 
and  study  tbe  system  on  which  you  have  your  streets  pave<1  (laughter) ;  tlie 
way  in  which  you  have  them  cleaned ;  tlie  excellent  method  of  collecting 
and  disposing  of  the  garbage,  which  is  characteristic  of  Minneapolis  (laugh- 
ter); until  you  see  in  dry  and  dusty  times  the  dust  is  all  kept  down  and 
cleaned  off  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  breathing  of  citizens 
who  are  passing  through  the  streets  (laughter) ;  until  they  come  to  study 
bow  you  manage  your  school  system;  and  how  you  manage  to  de\*elop 
such  a  magnificent  park  sj'stem ;  how  you  manage  to  exercise  such  an  effi- 
cient supervision  over  the  food  and  provisions  of  the  community;  how  you 
organiie  and  manage  such  on  excellent  police  system;  how  you  manage 
to  get  street-car  fares  at  the  lowest  possible  limit  with  a  maximum  of  ac- 
commodation ;  I  say.  if  you  can  get  this  conception,  that  it  is  this  kind  of 
a  dty  that  you  want,  then  1  am  sure  you  will  have  made  the  first  step 
toward  the  soludoo  of  the  problem  of  city  government.  For.  after  all,  a 
good  city  Kovemmcnt  will  be  simply  the  flower,  or  the  fruit,  if  you  please. 
of  the  fundiimental  conception  of  what  a  city  ought  to  be  to  its  citiiens. 
{Prolonged  applause). 

The  Ch.airman:  I  have  the  pleasure  now  of  introdudng  to  the  audi- 
ence the  Hon.  £.  S.  Warner,  of  St.  Paul,  member-elect  to  the  Legislature, 
(Applause). 

Hos.  E,  S.  Warner  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladus  and  Gentlemen  : — I  came 
here  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  lo  receive  information  rather  than  to  impart 
it  1  have  had  no  personal  experience  in  munJdpal  affairs,  and  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  what  little  I  may  have  lo  $ay«  as  compared  mth  the 
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gentlemen  who  have  made  this  subject  a  study  and  arc  learned  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  will  be  of  little  importance  or  value. 

In  this  State  we  are  particularly  interested  in  the  municipal  question 
to-day,  not  because  this  Conference  is  in  session  in  Minneapolis,  but  be- 
cause at  the  coming  session  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  we  will  have  to 
pass  a  general  law  for  the  government  of  the  cities  of  this  State  or  they 
will  have  no  legislation.  The  constitutional  amendment  which  was  enac^ 
providing  that  there  shall  be  no  special  legislation,  is  in  my  mind  a  very 
good  amendment,  and  it  would  not  be  the  M-orst  thing  that  could  happen 
if  we  did  not  receive  any  legislation  for  the  cities.  However,  I  do  believe 
that  if  the  representatives  from  the  various  parts  of  the  State  can  get  fairly 
together  and  consider  the  best  interests  of  the  different  sections,  that  a  gen- 
eral law  can  be  enacted  that  will  be  a  benefit  to  every  citj-  in  the  State. 
Now,  coming  up  here  as  a  delegate,  after  listening  to  the  learned  and  very 
able  paper  by  your  city  attorney,  I  imagined  that  I  could  go  back  to  my 
people  in  St.  Paul  and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  the  question  is  solved ;  Minne- 
apolis is  a  paradise  so  far  as  municipal  reform  is  concerned."  But  like  the 
German  Justice  of  the  Peace,  that  imagination  was  not  carried  out,  before 
I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Cleveland,  with  his  elegant  and  manly  air, 
give  as  good  reasons  why  a  distinct  and  separate  kind  of  government  was 
better  than  the  one  in  vogue  at  Minneapohs.  Then  that  imagination 
somewhat  vanished.  Then  when  I  heard  one  of  the  Minneapolis  delegates 
get  up  and  say  that  there  were  four  or  five  hundred  people  arrested  during 
some  months  upon  the  Sabbath  day  for  being  drunk,  I  said  to  myself  that 
I  did  not  think  that  was  as  good  a  form  of  government  as  it  might  be. 

Now  the  question  of  municipal  legislation  is  one  that  should  receive 
the  attention  of  every  careful,  thinking  business  man.  I  know  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  that  there  is  an  annual  expenditure  of  money  of  from 
$1,000,000  to  $1,500,000.  The  expenditure  of  so  much  money  deser\-es 
the  careful  thought  of  careful  and  honorable  men.  Now,  in  St.  Paul  we 
expend,  taking  into  account  our  license  fees,  something  over  $3,000,000 
every  year.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  St.  Paul  is  the  worst  governed 
city  in  the  universe,  I  do  believe  that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement, 
and  I  believe  that  also  with  reference  to  ever>'  other  city  in  this  State  and 
in  other  States  where  there  is  as  much  money  to  be  expended.  It  should 
be  carefully  looked  after  by  men  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  people 
for  their  acts.  In  my  humble  opinion  there  should  be  as  few  heads  of  de- 
partments as  possible,  and  the  head  of  every  department  should  be  directly 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  that  department,  and  for  the  results  obtained. 
The  opposite  to  this  is  the  case  in  St.  Paul,  and  in  some  other  cities  which 


I  have  tAken  some  pains  to  look  up.  If  there  is  not  a  place  for  some  man 
who  has  a  good  political  following,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  place  made  for  him 
and  another  department  added.  That  form  of  government  is  entirely 
wrong.  Now  it  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case,  so  far  as  my  observation  has 
cone,  that  tlie  man  who  should  be  interested  in  municipal  government  takes 
little  interest  in  it;  th.at  the  non-property  holder  has  more  to  do  with  the 
government  of  a  city  than  the  property  holder;  sometimes  a  certain  few  of 
the  property  holders,  whom  we  might  call  a  clique,  wiH  surround  them- 
selves with  various  politicians  who  can  control  the  alfairs  of  the  city  and 
will  reap  the  benelit  of  their  extravagance.  I  believe  that  in  any  city  there 
should  be  an  accountant  of  public  affairs  who  sliould  have  charge  of  the 
various  expenditures  of  money.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  could  be 
no  better  investment  for  a  city  than  in  such  an  official.  I  believe  we  need 
greater  publicity  given  to  the  faas  and  the  acts  of  our  orficials.  I  believe 
that  we  should  at  all  times  know  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  going  to 
be  done,  and  the  reasons  given  therefor.  It  often  happens  that  the  board 
of  legislation  or  the  board  of  public  works,  of  St.  Paul,  will  go  ahead  and 
do  something  and  the  average  citizen  know  nothing  about  it.  It  is  pub- 
lished, perhaps,  in  some  out  of  the  way  nevrjpapcr,  and  he  knows  nothing 
of  it  until  it  is  called  to  his  attention.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  the 
greatest  publicity  possible  given  to  all  acts  of  municipal  legislators. 

I  further  believe  that  we  should  have  much  more  stringent  laws  as  to 
the  corrupt  use  of  money  in  political  matters.  Ten  years  ago  in  this  State 
it  happened  tu  be  my  privilege  to  represent  Blue  Earth  County  in  the 
Legislature,  and  I  believe  at  that  time  there  was  no  money  used  in  the 
election  of  a  United  States  Senator  or  in  the  enactment  of  laws ;  but  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  it  is  getting  to  be  a  very  bad  feature,  commercially, 
as  wen  as  politically,  in  this  Sute ;  and  perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  my  St.  Faul  constituents  sent  me  up  here  to-night  to  attend  this  Reform 
Convention.  I  think  we  should  have  a  Corrupt  Practices  Act  in  this  State. 
I  would  make  such  an  act  that  would  make  every  committee  give  in  de- 
tail the  expenditures  for  their  candidates,  and  following  that  up  by  com- 
pelling every  candidate  in  ofHce  to  give  in  detail  his  expenditure,  making 
the  penalty  so  severe  that  it  would  amount  to  surrender  of  office  if  anjr 
money  was  used  to  corrupt  voters.  That  u  one  of  the  reforms  that  I  think 
we  decidedly  need  in  this  State.  I  also  think  that  we  should  pay  good 
salaries  and  have  good  officers.  I  was  impressed  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Cleveland  ;  that  he  would  pay  the  Mayor  Szj.ooo  a  year. 
While  perhaps  that  might  be  a  larger  salary  than  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul 
would  want  to  pay,  I  do  believe  that  the  right  kind  of  a  Mayor,  given 
proper  authority  and  proper  moral  support,  would  save  more  than  three 


times  $35,000  in  either  dty.  I  believe  that  you  should  have  a  man  who 
has  the  integrity  and  the  ability,  and  that  he  should  then  give  bis  entire  and 
undivided  attention  to  tite  affairs  of  the  cit\'  just  as  he  would  if  he  were  the 
president  or  managing  director  of  some  large  mercantile  company. 

Now  the  third  and  most  important  matter  that  I  think  we  need  in 
reference  to  municipal  affairs  is  the  moral  support  of  the  community  in 
which  the  oiKicial  resides.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  business  man  hates  to  take 
any  part  in  poUtics.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  good  citizen  hates  to  take  any 
part  in  politics.  The  ward  politician,  or  the  man  interested  in  keeping  in 
power  the  men  he  can  dicute  to  or  control,  is  so  potent  an  element  in 
municipal  politics  that  the  man  who  attempts  to  take  any  part  as  against 
them  is  very  apt  to  get  badly  misused ;  that  has  been  my  experience. 
Some  of  my  business  associates,  who  have  accepted  nominations,  have 
said  to  me  that  that  was  the  last  time  they  would  ever  take  part  in  a  munici- 
pal campaign,  I  say  that  we  need  decidedly  the  moral  support  and  the 
honest  backing  of  the  business  and  professional  men  of  the  municipalities 
who  should  take  the  right  kind  of  an  interest  in  the  administration  of  its 
alfairs.  Now  1  presume  in  Minneapolis  you  may  get  a  better  moral  sup- 
port than  we  do  in  some  other  cities,  but  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I 
happened  to  be  at  Duluth  during  a  municipal  election,  and  a  gentleman, 
who  is  a  very  good  man,  said  to  me  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  men  to  run  for  aldermen  in  Duluth.  Now,  that  is  true  in  St. 
Paul.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  kind  of  men  who  ought  to  act  in 
this  capacity  and  who  ought  to  accept  the  nomination ;  and  the  reason  is, 
they  get  no  salary,  and  they  take  the  position  for  what  there  is  in  it  Now. 
for  this  reason  I  am  in  favor  of  having  good  isalaries.  few  departments, 
great  publicity  given  to  all  their  transactions  and  verj*  stringent  laws  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  money  in  elections.     (Applause). 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  on  the  programme  needs  no  intn>> 
duction  at  my  hands  to  a  Minneapolis  audience;  I  refer  to  Bishop  C.  H. 
Fowler.  He  will  speak  to  you  for  a  short  time  on  the  "  The  Gty  Prob- 
lem." 

BUHOP  Fowler  :  Mr.  Chamttan  : — After  the  Southern  Confiederacy 
had  taken  on  full  proportions  and  towered  like  a  might)-  and  majestic 
State  among  the  States  of  the  world,  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  that  its  suppres- 
sion was  a  big  job.  So  I  took  at  this  problem,  this  city  problem ;  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  it  is  a  world  problem.  It  touches  every  conti- 
nent under  the  stars  ;  it  has  to  do  with  every  Land  ;  with  all  its  necessities. 
Every  prison  pen  of  cruelty ;  ever>'  plain  on  which  want  toils  over  an  un- 
generous soil ;  every  victim  trampled  beneatli  the  heel  of  oppression  ;  every 
fugitive  fleeing  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  a  living  element  in  the  dty  prob- 


lem  of  American  cities.  For  it  touches  all  the  earth  and  all  the  interests 
of  mankind.  We  cm,  therefore,  give  it  attention,  not  too  much  for  its 
merits,  not  loo  much  for  our  interests  involved.  Cities  are  catch  basins, 
into  which  every  pure  and  impure  superabundant  thing  of  refuse  matter  is 
thrown.  They  come  from  ever>*  land  and  out  of  every  trouble,  and  from 
every  wrong  and  from  every  specimen  of  outrage,  bringing  every  sort  of 
stupidity  and  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  superstition  and  need  and  an* 
gidsh  and  poverty,  and  they  pour  it  all  in  with  (be  accumulated  diseases 
that  have  been  multiplied  and  cultivated  for  forty  centuries — and  we  have 
the  problem  to  solve. 

Once  It  was  my  privilege  to  look  at  that  marvel  on  our  Northwestern 
Coast,  the  Muir  glacier,  up  in  Alaska,  coming  down  to  the  sea  with  &  bold, 
sheer  front  of  from  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  of  ice,  and  stretch- 
ing for  miles  along  the  coast — a  marvelous  manifestation  of  some  of  the 
movements  of  nature's  forces.     Not  like  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  creeping 
slowly  toward  the  sea  eight  or  ten  feet  in  a  century,  but  in  a  style  peculiar 
to  this  Western  continent,  along  the  axis  of  its  greatest  movement,  pushing 
forward  in  the  uprising  something  like  the  great  greyhounds  of  the  Korth 
Pacific,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feel  every  twenty-four  hours.     That 
great  mass  pushing  out  against  the  sea,  right  on  and  on.  through  the 
months  of  the  summer,  so  that  you  heard  the  continual  cracking,  grinding, 
thundering  and  groaning  of  that  mass  as  it  pushed  its  way  toward  the  sea 
and  wras  undermined  and  washed  out  and  broken  down  by  the  ocean  ;  and 
as  I  stood  on  the  dancing  deck  of  the  little  steamer,  tossed  up  and  down 
by  the  waves  of  the  falling  mass  of  ice.  I  counted  one  hundred  and  ninety 
glaciers,  icebergs,  floating  outward  in  the  sea  away  from  the  point  of  con* 
tact;  and  the  thing  that  impressed  me  was,  how  long  can  this  endure? 
\Vin  this  never  have  an  end?     How  many  centuries  has  this  grinding  and 
breaking  been  going  on  and  whence  all  this  supply  f     But  when  we  got 
upon  the  surface  of  the  glacier  and  traveled  away  back  on  that  plain  I  &aw 
it  stretching  away  miles  wide  and  many  miles  long,  into  which  poured 
thirteen  distinct  streams  or  tides  of  ice,  coming  down  as  many  canons  that 
stretched  away  in  as  many  different  directions  Into  that  Arctic  region — 
then  I  began  to  get  some  idea  of  the  vast  relay  of  snow  and  ice  that  was 
probably  accumulating  with  the  rocks  and  avalanches — an  accumulated 
mass  of  stuff  broken  down  from   the  mountain  side,  pushing,  pushing. 
steadily,  steadily  to  the  sea,  and  1  wondered  then  how  it  was  that  the 
ocean  itself  could  prevent  itself  from  bang  pontooned.     Human  society  is 
a  great  glacier — dties  are  glaciers,  human  glaciers,  into  which  pour  every 
sort  of  element,  making  up  a  vast  deal  of  product,  giving  a  great  burden 
of  work ;  the  consuming,  holding,  manipulating,  dominating  forces  oi  the 


country,  and  somehow  we  must  wonder  when  they  wiU  wear  out,  when  the 
supply  will  end,  and  how,  if  ever,  all  this  process  of  pushing  toward  the 
centres  and  toward  the  sea  will  be  continued.  But  these  masses  do  con- 
tinue, and  they  defy  alike  the  sunbeams  of  the  Son  of  Rtt*hteousness  and 
the  warm  tides  of  God's  inlnntte  love  and  stand  agninst  righteousness  and 
right  law :  against  the  best  interest  of  a  well-governed  dty.  Somehow  this 
vast  supply  of  force  that  is  poured  into  the  city  is  kept  up  and  must  be 
handled.  It  is  a  big  problem;  more  than  that  it  is  a  growing  problem. 
(Applause). 

You  are  familiar  with  the  figures,  so  t  will  only  give  you  a  few.  Take 
the  growth  of  our  dties ;  dries  of  England  and  of  Germany — growing 
empires — are  growing  rapidly ;  dties  of  France,  even  that  has  a  set  popu- 
lation, are  growing  quite  rapidly,  but  the  cities  of  our  own  land  have  a 
marvelous  record.  .'\s  you  know,  in  1790  there  was  but  one  person  in 
thirt)-  in  this  country  that  lived  in  a  city  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants  or 
larger;  in  1800,  one  in  twenty-five;  in  iSio  and  also  in  i8::o  on  account 
of  the  War  of  1812,  one  in  twenty;  in  1830,  one  in  sixteen;  in  1840,006 
in  twelve ;  in  1850,  one  in  eight ;  in  1860,  one  in  six ;  in  1S70,  one  in  five ; 
in  1880.  a  little  more  than  one-quarter;  in  1S90,  a  little  less  than  one- 
third — one  in  three.  If  we  continue  at  the  rate  of  the  last  decade,  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  from  to-day  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  people  of 
this  great  Republic  will  live  in  the  cities,  and  the  government  of  the 
republic  and  the  permanence  of  our  liberties  will  be  purely  dty  problems. 

In  1800.  we  had  six  cities  of  ten  thousand  or  more  people;  in  1880, 
two  hundred  and  eight>'-six  cities  of  that  size;  to-^y,  three  hundred  and 
over — it  is  a  marvelous  growth.  From  179010  1880,  ninety  years,  there 
vi^a  a  marvelous  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country — I  think  I  can 
give  you  the  exact  figures — twelve  fold ;  but  in  the  population  of  dties 
eighty-six  fold  tn  the  same  time.  From  1830  to  tSSo,  fifty  years,  the  popu- 
lation increased  four  fold;  the  population  of  dties  thirteen  fold.  In  the 
decade  from  1870  to  1S80  the  population  of  the  country  increased  thirty 
per  cent. ;  the  population  of  the  cities  forty  per  cent.  We  are  moving  into 
the  cities,  and  the  problem  for  us  to  settle,  if  we  are  to  have  permanent  in- 
stitutions, is  somehow  to  govern  cities. 

It  is  enough  to  take  a  man's  breath  to  see  how  justice  is  administered 
in  large  cities.  I  sat  beside  a  Judge  one  day  who  had  a  well  pmsed  mind 
and  an  unimpeachable  character,  and  who  drew  a  large  salary.  It  was  all 
new  to  me — there  stood  a  man  in  blue,  behind  him  a  man  with  his  head 
bent  down.  Up  there  in  a  box — I  could  not  sec  his  face — and  there  behind 
a  great  barricade  of  law  books  sat  the  little  judge  with  his  big  spectacles, 
and  be  said :  "  Next,"  and  the  policeman  took  the  man  by  the  arm,  puahed 
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Um  to  the  front,  and  the  judge  looked  at  him.  "  Back  again  ?  Did  he  re- 
«i»t  ?  No.  3,  what  is  it?"  "Drunk  and  disorderly."  "You  go  over  to 
the  island  for  ten  days."  That  was  all  there  was  uf  it.  Is  that  freedom? 
Is  that  justice^  I  have  no  doubt  he  got  as  near  to  the  facts  as  he  could 
^et  in  any  other  way,  but  it  shows  the  intense  concentrated  force  with 
which  a  city  is  administrated.  It  is  altogether  out  of  the  line  of  our  ordi- 
nary liberties.  Another  man  was  caJled.  '*  Yes  ;  what  is  it  V  "  Drunk 
in  the  street."  «  Stand  up'  You  don't  like  strawberries,  do  you  ?"  the 
jvdge  said.  The  man  looked  down  at  his  nose.  "  I  say,  you  don't  like 
strawberries  ?  Vou  don't  want  to  have  your  girls  to  have  any  strawlierries. 
do  you  ?"  "  I  like  strawberries,  and  I  want  my  girls  to  have  them." 
"  You  Uke  whiskey,  now  you  go  over  to  the  island  for  twenty  days  and 
meditate  on  the  difference  between  strawberries  and  whiskey."  (Lau;.'hter). 
Well,  now.  that  was  justice,  and  mercy,  and  moral  instruction,  and  political 
economy,  and  moral  science,  and  intellectual  philosophy  combined.  (Ap- 
plause and  laughter).  So  the  problems  that  come  to  city  government  are 
of  a  very  different  character  from  the  problems  that  our  fathers  inherited, 
and  we  need  to  answer  those  problems.  The  inRuence  of  the  ctty  is 
enormous.  From  the  beginning,  so  far  as  tradition  and  histur)*  is  con- 
cerned, the  city  has  set  the  fashions  for  the  cauntr>-,  and  the  country 
people,  as  a  rule — I  know,  because  I  am  a  country-man,  grew  in  the 
country  on  a  farm— are  very  well  pleased  to  get  the  fashions  from  the 
city,  even  if  they  are  a  Utile  old,  for  they  come  a  little  cheaper.  But  the 
city  sets  the  fashions,  not  only  that,  but  it  counts  the  votes  for  the  country 
—I  wish  you  would  take  that  in.  (Laughter).  The  great  cities  decide  tlie 
issues.  As  go  the  great  cities,  so  go  the  great  States,  and  as  go  the  great 
States,  so  goes  the  nation.  So  that  Congress  is  a  board  of  Coundlmen. 
and  the  United  States  Senate  a  board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  lYesident  of 
the  United  Stales  a  ward  politician.  (Applause  and  laughter).  The  short 
piece  of  walk  that  has  one  end  down  by  the  front  door  of  the  White  House 
has  the  other  end  in  the  slums,  and  the  "  boss  slugger"  dictates  who  shall 
rule.  Twenty-five  years  from  now.  with  ten  millions  of  ntajority  in  the 
cities,  there  will  be  no  question  on  that  proposition.  So  the  problem  looms 
up  before  us  as  a  growing  and  imperative  problem.  There  are  some  other 
elements  of  evil  in  it.  Take,  for  instance,  our  foreign  elements — how  they 
lodge  in  the  cities.  Only  one- third  of  our  people  in  ail  the  land  are  either 
foreign  bom  or  of  foreign  parentage :  but  the  cities  tell  a  different  story. 
Cincinnati  has  sixty-three  per  cent.  Cleveland  sixt>--nine  per  cent.,  Boston 
sixty-three  per  cent. — that  is  the  home  of  the  Ptuitatis — New  York  eighty- 
c^ht  per  cent.,  Chicago  ninety-one  per  cent.  Any  question  about  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  problem  there  ? 


Many  years  ago  Lord  Bacon  said  that  the  great  question  of  peaceful 
administration  depended  upon  keeping;  the  people  free  from  poverty ;  that 
they  must  not  suffer  want,  nur  be  oppressed  with  unjust  taxes,  nor  be  the 
subjects  of  despotism,  so  that  they  should  be  uneasy ;  but  he  put  great 
emphasis  on  the  poverty  of  the  people  ;  and  well  we  may,  for  when  a  man 
has  nothing  what  does  he  expect  ?  Why,  a  revolution  may  give  him  some- 
thing ;  he  has  got  nothing  to  lose,  and  in  the  squabble  he  has  a  chance  to 
acquire  something.  You  cannot  expect  that  man  to  be  efficient  in  stopping 
revolution  or  putting  down  a  mob.  If  he  has  no  window  or  door  on  the 
street  he  is  absolutely  indifferent  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  pavement 
stones ;  but  if  he  has  a  door  or  window  on  a  public  street  he  wants  the 
pavement  stones  to  slay  where  they  are  put.  Poverty  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  revolution  and  disturbance.  \Vc  have  seen  something  of  it  in  this 
country'.  In  New  York  there  are  seventy  thousand  people  too  poor  to  sil 
on  a  jury,  voters,  too,  sevenly  thousand  voters,  and  the  jury  law  requires 
only  a  proprietorship  of  two  hundred  dollars*  worth  of  stuff,  real  or  per- 
sonal. 

See  what  the  census  of  1890  tells  us  about  the  poverty  rate.  Sixty-^ 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers  own  their  own  farms,  but  in  the  cities  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people  only  thirty-Mx  per  cent,  own  their  own  homes,  and  In 
citieft  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  only  twenty-three  per  cent. ;  in  Boston, 
eighteen  per  cent. ;  in  New  York,  six  per  cent  Poverty  is  a  hot -bed  for 
revolt,  and  the  cities  will  have  to  determine  these  problems  bye-and-bye. 

I  am  not  here  to  make  a  temperance  speech,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  little  things  about  the  special  care  we  have  given  the  saloon  accom- 
modations that  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  whole  country  we  have  one 
saloon  for  every  four  hundred  and  ihirty-ei^'ht  people  -that  is  a  pretty  good 
tax  for  maintaining  a  saloon.  In  Boston  we  have  one  for  every  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine;  in  Cleveland,  one  for  every  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two;  in  Chicago,  one  for  every  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine;  and  in 
New  York,  one  for  everyone  hundred  and  seventy-one;  and  in  Cincin- 
nati, one  for  every  one  hundred  and  twenty-four— I  thought  they  had  two 
apiece  there,  but  they  don*t.     (laughter  and  prolonged  applause). 

Now,  white  we  are  increasing  these  perils,  and  you  see  that  the  perils 
increase  with  the  size  of  the  city,  I  will  give  you  another  little  item.  In 
1880  in  the  United  Slates  wc  had  one  church  for  every  6ve  hundred  and 
sixteen  people.  In  Boston,  one  for  every  sixteen  hundred  ;  in  Chicago,  one 
for  cver>-  two  thousand  and  eighty-one  people  ;  in  New  York,  one  for  every 
twenty-four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  people.  You  see.  as  the  city  increases 
they  have  less  church  accommodations.  In  Chicago  the  churches  in  1840 
were  one  for  every  one  hundred  and  forty-seven;  in  1S51,  one  for  every 
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one  thousand  and  nine  people  :  in  1862,  one  for  every  thirteen  hundred  and 
one  people;  in  1870,  one  for  every  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  people; 
in  1880,  one  for  tvtry  two  thousand  and  eighty-one  people,  and,  bye-and* 
bye,  when  Chicago  has  taken  in  all  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Illinois  it  will 
have  one  church  for  a  million.     (Laughter). 

I  want  to  emphasiie  the  enormity  of  the  problem  that  is  upon  us — the 
city  problem.  Let  me  suggest  a  remedy  or  two — not  mere  legislation,  legis- 
Uuon  is  good,  do  not  misunderstand  me,  but  that  will  not  do.  The  law 
nyi,  '*Thou  shalt  not,"  and  there  it  stops  until  a  man  has  done  it  in  spite 
of  the  *■  Thou  shalt  not,"  and  then  the  law  has  to  do  with  the  overt  act ; 
but,  somehow,  we  must  take  hold  of  the  source  of  these  acts,  and.  if  pos- 
sible, correct  them.  Ko  use  dipping  roily  water  out  of  a  roily  creek  with  a 
leaky  bucket;  it  may  be  very  well  for  the  lawyers  who  do  the  dipping,  but 
1  do  not  think  they  get  any  too  much ;  but  what  is  necessary  in  the  end  is 
somehow  or  other  to  go  up  there  to  the  spring  at  the  head  of  this  roily 
brook  and  drive  out  the  herd  of  swine  that  are  stirring  up  the  fuss — some- 
bow,  that  must  be  done.  That  is  the  problem  before  us.  Merely  good  city 
charters  will  not  do.  St.  Louis  has  an  almost  perfect  city  charter,  as  ]  un- 
derstand;  it  is  modeled  after  the  general  government.  It  has  its  depart- 
ments de6ned  caxefuUy  and  specifically,  and  responsibility  is  fixed.  It  has 
this  raodilication,  that  the  nominations  of  the  mayor  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  board  of  aldermen ;  and  yet  the  St.  Louis  government  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  integrity  and  vigor  and  executive  ability  of  the  adminis- 
trator. Brooklyn  has  a  city  charter  very  much  like  St.  Louis — almost  a 
rivmJ  to  it,  differing  chiefly  in  one  point,  vie. :  that  the  appointing  power  is 
exclusively  tn  the  mayor,  so  that  the  responsibility  is  fixed  upon  him,  and 
under  .Mayor  Low  they  had  an  almost  perfect  government ;  but  under  the 
but  mayor  the  tide  reached  the  low  water  mark,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
wondering  people  of  this  government  how  bad  a  city  government  might 
be,  even  with  a  personally  good  man  as  mayor,  under  an  almost  perfect 
dty  charier.  Vou  may  take  one  of  Keely's  prescriptions  and  give  it  to  a 
drunkard,  but  if  he  keeps  it  doubled  up  in  his  vest  pocket  it  will  never  do 
bim  any  good.  You  have  got  to  apply  it  with  vigor  and  let  him  have  the 
beoefit  of  it  in  its  activity  before  it  will  come  to  anything.  You  have  got 
to  have  a  man,  an  executive  ofiicer,  with  integrity,  if  possible,  but  u-ith  ex- 
ecutive ability  at  all  costs.  1  want  to  emphasiie  that  apparent  "  left- 
bander."  When  we  hire  an  executive  officer  we  want  one  to  reach  results. 
"A  blunder,"  Napoleon  Bonaparte  said,  "is  the  worst  of  crimes;  an  ex- 
ecutive officer  can  do  no  worse  thing  than  to  blunder."  The  drunken 
surgeon  who  cut  off  the  wounded  soldier's  good  leg,  and  let  him  bleed  to 
death  through  the  undressed  wounds  of  the  other  leg,  butchered  him  in 
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sfnte  of  his  good  intentions,  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  intended  to  butcher 
him.  You  must  have,  somehow,  men  that  will  know  how  to  do  the  work. 
But  now  let  me  come  to  the  principal  element  in  our  need.  I  want  to 
state  to  you  that  there  is  but  one  good  mayor  that  I  know  of  in  all  the 
cities  in  this  Republic.  I  am  going  to  name  him.  I  do  not  want  an  ap- 
pointment, so  I  can  afTord  to  name  him.  His  name  is  "public  opinion." 
He  is  the  only  mayor  that  does  the  work  rightly.  Your  good  legislation 
and  your  good  charters  are  good  in  their  way,  but  they  are  as  helpless  as 
bits  of  paper,  unless  you  have  not  only  a  good  executive  officer,  but  a  good 
public  opinion  to  stand  around  the  good  executive  officers  and  give  them 
to  understand  that  they  have  the  backing  and  moral  support  of  the  com- 
munity. (Applause).  It  does  not  seem  to  me  exactly  fair  play  the  way 
we  treat  our  public  officers.  We  think  we  do  enormously  when  we  put  on 
a  spasm  and  go  out  to  the  polls  and  vote,  after  enough  of  us  have  regis- 
tered to  elect  a  good  man ;  then  we  turn  our  backs  on  him  and  never  see 
him  again,  and  let  every  thief  and  every  saloonkeeper  and  every  gambler, 
and  everybody  with  a  hatchet  to  grind  and  everybody  that  wants  a  con- 
tract, and  everybody  that  wants  to  rob  the  public,  swarm  around  him  and 
talk  to  him.  He  sees  nobody  else,  and  we  expect  him  to  stand  alone  all 
the  time  against  this  great  crowd,  when  we  ought  to  be  up  there  and  stand- 
ing by  him,  and  make  him  know  that  somewhere  within  the  bounds  of  the 
corporation  there  are  people  that  believe  in  righteousness,  and  dare  to  say 
-so.  Public  opinion  is  the  mayor.  (Applause).  It  is  a  queer,  shadowy, 
impalpable  something,  towering  to  the  very  stars,  almost  mounting  the 
throne  of  the  universe ;  the  only  force  that  can  by  any  chance  compete 
with  the  Almighty  God  for  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Back  of  all  the 
-empires,  and  under  all  the  thrones,  around  all  the  city  governments,  and 
in  all  the  public  laws.  The  unwritten  law  of  England  is  public  opinion, 
that  has  been  maturing  through  the  centuries.  It  is  public  opinion  that 
determines  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done.  There  used  to  be  in  cer- 
tain States  the  "  Force  Law  "  against  cruelty  to  slaves,  and  judge  and  pros- 
ecuting attorney  and  all  the  parties  interested  "  chipped  in  "  to  pay  the  value 
of  an  obstreperous  and  dangerous  negro,  that  he  might  be  burned  as  an 
object  lesson  to  the  other  negroes.  It  was  impossible  to  execute  the  law. 
You  have  got  to  have  a  public  opinion  that  will  make  your  law  vital,  and 
you  and  I  are  to  do  that  work.  It  is  for  us  to  make  public  opinion,  and 
^hese  newspaper  men — we  sometimes  sit  off  and  abuse  the  newspapter  men 
4>ecause  they  do  this  and  do  that — run  a  newspaper  just  the  same  as  you 
irun  your  shoe  store  or  your  dry  goods  house,  or  any  other  business  office. 
They  run  it  for  money ;  they  run  it  to  make  something  out  of  it  A  daily 
newspaper  is  not  a  missionary  institution  and  don't  pretend  to  be.    (Laugh- 
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ter).     And  It  luu  just  as  good  a  right  to  i 


for  money  as  you  liave  to  run 
your  store  for  money.  And  if  they  put  curious  things  in,  and  things  that 
we  do  not  pretend  to  want,  it  Is  because  the  great  bulk  of  the  public  opin- 
ion is  that  way,  and  they  wtU  pay  Tor  that  when  they  will  not  pay  for  other 
thing).  So  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  st.ind  around  these  men  also  and  help^ 
them  to  make  public  sentiment,  and  not  to  stand  off  with  our  robes  of 
righteousness  wrapped  around  us,  claiming  that  we  cannot  possibly  enter 
into  these  things  and  that  they  must  take  the  brunt.  Let  us  go  in  and  take 
our  even  share  of  the  struggles,  and  we  will  have  a  good  government. 
(Prolonged  applause). 

The  Chairman':  The  next  speaker  that  I  have  to  introduce  is  Prof» 
J.  W.  Jenks.  of  Cornell  University.     (Applause). 

Prof.  Jekejjiau  W.  Jkxks:  The  one  thing  about  this  Conference 
that  has  impressed  me  more  than  any  other  is  the  general  optimistic  tone 
of  a.]l  the  papers  and  of  all  the  addresses  that  have  been  made.  Last 
year,  nt  Phitndelphia,  the  speakers  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  tell- 
ing big  stories,  I  regret  to  say  true  stories,  of  the  bold,  bad  men  thai  were 
running  the  city  governments  of  I'hiladelphia.  New  York,  Hosion  and  other 
dties.  When  Mr.  MacVeagh.  of  Chicago,  said  that  the  government  of 
that  city,  while  not  all  that  might  be  desired,  was,  nevertheless,  fairly  good, 
be  aroused  the  envy  of  nearly  all  the  other  speakers  there,  and  from  that 
tttne  on  he  was  referred  to  continually  as  "the  speaker  from  the  good  city 
in  the  Wcit."  Now.  here,  to-d-iy  the  tone  of  the  addresses  has  been  quite 
different.  We,  of  course,  have  heard  of  some  places  that  are  practically 
perfect  now.  although  it  is  feared  thai  they  will  not  remain  so  in  the 
future.  Nearly  all  of  the  speakers  have  s.iid  something  to  this  etfect,  that 
while  their  governments  n-ere  not  now  perfect,  and  there  was  much  to  be 
desired,  nevertheless,  ihey  were  fairly  good,  and  they  were  reasonably  well 
saiislicd  with  them.  We  were  even  told  by  the  speaker  from  New  Orleans, 
in  a  cheerful  andsmihng  way,  ihallhey  hadcon\icted  fourof  their  City  Coun- 
cilroen,  and  lhe>'  were  now  impeaching  their  Mayor.  (Laughter).  And  I 
think  he  ought  to  have  been  cheerful  about  it.  It  is  only  a  week  or  two 
since  1  was  reading  the  advance  sheets  of  a  pamphlet  that  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  I  am  sure  the  author  will  pardon  me  for  making^ 
public  some  of  those  ideas  first.  He  said  that  full  prisons  and  full  poor- 
faouscs  were  commonly  considered  a  bad  sign.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
bett  sign  in  any  community.  It  did  not  mean  that  there  were  more  crimes 
than  before,  but  thai  there  was  better  pubhc  opinion.  It  did  not  mean  that 
there  were  more  paupers  than  there  h^d  been  before,  but  that  the  standard 
of  life  bad  so  raised  that  the  people  Insisted  upon  taking  care  of  people 
when  tbey  were  only  moderately  poor;  and  so  when  we  hear  from  Kew 
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Orleans  that  they  have  indicted  and  convicted  some  of  their  aldermen  it 
docs  not  mean  that  tliat  city  government  is  worse  than  it  has  been  before, 
but  that  the  general  public  opinion  is  much  higher  and  better  than  it  had 
been  before,  and  so  we  ought  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
Orleans. 

I  think  that  I  should  say  a  word  with  reference  to  some  of  the  smaller 
cities.  [  was  told  to-day  by  one  of  the  representatives  here  from  one  of 
the  smaller  cities  that  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  large  diies. 
and  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  smaller  cities  did  not  need  any  atten- 
tion. One  of  the  speakers  of  this  evening  has  said  that  the  government  of 
the  small  cities  is  in  the  main  good.  The  representative  from  the  city  of 
which  I  .im  speaking  said  to  me  that  ihey  had  a  ring  that  was  equal  to  the 
Tammany  ring;  and  I  may  say  that  1  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in 
a  small  city  of  about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  and  that  within  the  last 
twelve  months  we  have  indicted  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  for  cor- 
ruption in  city  government,  and  he  now  stands  indicted  on  five  other 
counts.     I  hope  that  he  will  be  convicted  and  put  where  he  belongs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  good  reason  for  the  cheerful  lone.  When 
I  first  heard  it  this  morning  I  thought  that  it  was  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
locality  here,  or  something  in  the  enterprise  of  these  people,  that  made  us 
feel  better ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  influence  of  the  last 
election  ;  that  Tammany  was  snowed  under;  and  that  the  corrupt  men  in 
the  dilTerent  cities  are  under  indictment.  There  is  danger,  nevertheless,  in 
our  feeling  so  optimistic.  No  one  could  agree  more  heartily  than  do  1  with 
the  words  which  have  just  been  spoken  with  reference  to  public  opinion. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  go  one  step  further  with  reference  Co 
public  opinion.  What  is  public  opinion  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of  you  and  of 
me  and  of  all  of  us  as  individuals,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  that 
our  opinions  are  variable;  that  our  opinions  are  not  permanent,  and  that 
the  opinions  of  the  different  classes  in  the  community  cannot  alwa>-s  be 
relied  upon.  There  are  some  good  people  in  every  community.  We  wish 
there  were  more.  There  are  some  bad  people ;  and  very,  very  many  in- 
different people  in  evcr>-  community,  and  there  always  will  be,  1  fear. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  this  that  can  be  done.  We  must  do  something  to 
make  the  people  less  indifferent.  That  can  be  done  in  part  by  this  Con- 
ference telling  these  stories  of  the  bad  things  that  have  been  done  by  the 
bad  men  in  the  bad  cities.  That  is  one  way,  and  a  good  way ;  but,  never- 
theless, I  think  we  must  go  further  and  we  must  attempt  to  make  people 
know  more  about  what  the  problems  of  government  are  and  what 
some  of  the  remedies  are.  That  cannot  be  taught  at  the  present  day  to 
any  very  great  extent  to  business  men  or  to  adults.     They  are  too  busy  to 
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Cive  it  attention,  and  they  will  not  give  it  attention  to  any  great  extent  ex- 
cept in  times  of  crisis.  It  U  always  true  that  in  times  of  crisis,  for  example, 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  l.*nitcd  Stales,  every  man  is  a  patriot 
There  are  no  indifferent  people  then.  And  so  when  corruption  becomes 
too  bad  in  our  great  cities  then  thete  are  many  good  patriotic  citizens  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  much  for  good  government.  But  in  ordinary  times  that  is 
not  tnie;  in  ordinary  times  we  are  all  concerned  in  our  own  business,  and 
it  will  always  be  true  unless  we  know  more  instinctively,  and  from  eariy 
training,  about  what  is  going  on. 

I  was  told  about  an  hour  ago  by  a  wise  and  good  friend  of  mine,  a 
mother  who  knows  what  a  mother's  influence  can  and  ought  to  be,  that  we 
reformers  began  at  the  wrong  end.  She  said:  "  You  ought  to  begin  with 
ihe  children ;  train  them  right  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  with  your  city 
^vemment."  Now,  I  suppose,  as  a  tencher,  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  talk 
"  shop"  a  little.  I  quite  agree  with  what  this  motlier  said.  It  seems  to 
me  that  much  can  be  done,  and  much  more  can  be  done  than  now  is  done, 
in  the  way  of  teaching,  not  merely  patriotism,  but  methods  of  citizenship  in 
our  public  schools  and  in  our  colleges.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  telling 
classes  of  young  men  from  year  to  year  all  of  the  bad  stories  about  city 
government  that  I  can  gather  up.  I  also  try  to  teach  them  about  the 
methods  that  will  reform ;  and,  most  of  all,  try  so  to  interest  them  in  poli- 
tics that  they  will  pay  attention  to  what  is  going  on  in  public  life.  I  think 
that  much  can  be  done  in  this  way  in  the  public  schools.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  teachers  in  the  dties  with  reference  to  teaching  pa- 
triotism In  our  public  schools.  We  find  that  in  nearly  all  our  cities  now, 
each  school-house  has  its  flag,  and  this  Hag  is  raided  on  every  important 
mnniversary  of  the  nation.  That  is  right  and  that  is  good,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  very  little.  It  is  not  enough  to  believe  that  our  nation  is  the 
greatest,  the  richest  and  the  best  nation  in  the  world.  In  the  schools  of 
Germany  the  children  are  taught  patriotism  continually,  but,  I  think,  in  the 
wrong  way.  They  are  taught  to  believe,  if  I  may  judge  from  conver- 
sations with  those  who  have  grown  older,  that  the  German  army  can 
whip  any  other  army  in  the  world.  That  is  supposed  to  be  patriotism. 
That  is  one  land  of  patriotism,  but  not  the  best  kind.  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  conceal  from  our  young  men  the  fact  that  our  government  is 
not  perfect.  The  spirit  that  we  should  instill  into  their  minds  is  not  that 
our  government  is  the  best  there  is  in  the  world  ;  the  spirit  ought  rather  to 
be  that  it  must  be  made  the  best  there  is  in  the  world  :  and  it  can  be  made 
chat  only  by  showing  them  what  it  b  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  how  it 
can  be  improved.  I  think  we  can  do  something  in  that  way,  and  if  we  can 
«o  train  our  children  that  when  they  grow  older  they  know  what  is  going 


on,  It  will  be  a  much  eaner  matter  to  get  them  to  pay  attention  and  to  take- 
an  interest  in  public  affairs  than  it  is  to  teach  the  adults  and  the  older  men 
of  the  present  generation. 

We  can  do  other  things,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  organizing  our  gov- 
ernment better.  We  can  follow  the  many  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  to-day  and  this  evening,  all  of  which  are  good,  and  we  must  follow 
those  suggestions  for  our  present  needs.  But  looking  ahead  to  the  future, 
and  as  I  think  we  must  look  ahead,  we  can  do  very  much  by  attempting 
to  train  and  train  well,  and  when  we  once  get  a  public  opinion  started  in 
the  right  way,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  less  and  less  frequently 
the  case  that  we  shall  need  a  prophet  to  call  the  lightning  don-ri  from 
heaven ;  we  can  feel  rather  that  we  shall  have  the  sunshine  thai  cones 
from  good  opinions  and  good  public  motives,  continually  vivifying  and 
strengthening  all  that  is  best  and  good  in  city  governmenL     (Applause). 

The  C>iaikman  :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Prof.  Maria  B» 
Sanford,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  President  of  the  Women's 
Improvement  League  of  Minneapolis,  who  will  speak  on  "Woman's  Work 
in  Reform."     (Applause). 

Prop.  Sanford:  It  has  been  accepted  as  true  in  the  West,  and  if  w^ 
may  credit  report,  in  the  Kast  also,  that  man  needs  the  help  of  woman  in 
his  struggle  for  a  purer  political  and  soci.il  life.  The  aid  that  she  can  give 
is  not  merely  added  numbers,  valuable  as  each  earnest  soul  may  be  against 
the  dead  weight  of  indilTerence  and  selfishness;  a  live  woman  not  only 
counts  for  one  more  in  the  ranks  of  the  reformers,  but  she  brings  lo  the 
work  unique  and  peculiar  gifts  and  advantages. 

Women  are  for  the  most  part  untrammeled  by  the  thousand  and  one 
obligations  and  interests  of  politics  and  business  which  hinder  and  too  often 
paralyze  the  actions  of  men.  We  are  not  candidates  for  office,  present  or 
prospective,  and  so  we  can  without  fear  or  favor  stand  for  what  we  think  is 
right.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  man  who  is  to  act  to  weigh  what  this 
man  will  think  and  that  man  will  say,  and  what  twistings  and  turnings  may 
be  necessary  to  avoid  the  thrusts  of  one  or  secure  the  support  of  another, 
but  it  is  welt  to  have  by  his  side  a  woman  who  knows  so  little  of  these 
necessities  that  she  keeps  her  eye  steadily  on  what  is  right  and  just.  Then, 
too,  having  had  less  experience  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  reform  she  b 
more  hopeful  of  success,  and  by  that  very  hopefulness  may  often  win, 
where  those  who  know  more  would  have  failed.  Have  you  never  seen  the 
enthusiastic  faith  of  a  woman  unite  in  support  of  some  good  cause  men 
whom  you  would  never  have  dared  to  ask  to  work  together?  And  have 
you  not  seen  her  presence  and  her  faith  stop  the  mouth  of  the  caviier  and 
loose  for  very  shame  the  purse  strings  of  the  narrow  and  the  sdfish  ?  Then, 
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too.  women  are  I  belie^'e  by  nature,  and  as  tbe  result  of  their  life  experi- 
ence, more  patient  and  persistent  under  the  petty  discouragements  whicb 
wear  out  the  heart  and  hope  of  the  reformer  and  make  him  exdaim  in 
pair. 

"  Let  the  long  contention  cease ; 
Geese  are  swans  and  swans  are  geese; 
Let  them  have  it  how  they  will, 
1  am  tired :  best  be  stUl." 


» 


A  man  will  shoulder  a  weight  of  difficulty  and  responsibility  a  woman 
would  not  dare  lo  touch,  but  he  can  team  of  her  thai  enduring  courage, 
which  is  "  the  crowning  quality."  She  brings  to  his  calm  judgment  her  quick 
sympathy,  to  his  methodical  skill  her  clear  insight,  to  his  strcogih  her 
conscience. 

I  will  not  speak  of  her  influence,  though  I  believe  that  man  spoke  the 
truth  who  said  that  if  the  women  of  this  city  were  united  upon  any  reform 
tbe  men  would  surely  put  it  through  at  once.  In  this  work  of  Municipal 
Reform,  which  calls  us  together  to-day,  there  are  practical  lines  along 
which  women  may  be  especially  helpful.  Some  of  the  worst  evils  of  mis- 
governed cities  are  simply  poor  housekeeping  on  a  large  scale.  Who  can 
so  readily,  as  women,  see  and  correct  these  faults  ?  She  has  had  long  ex- 
perience in  ferreting  out  the  haunts  of  uncleanness.  and  she  discerns,  with 
quick  insight,  the  holes  and  comers  and  dark  recesses  where  6Uh  and 
(iisease  lurk.  She  knows  where  to  look  for  dirt  and  degredation,  and  she 
knows  how  to  make  thorough  work  with  vermin  and  with  vice.  A  prac- 
bcai  housekeeper  would  put  baths  into  the  crowded  sections  of  our  cities  ; 
she  would  let  the  sunlight  into  the  dark  abodes  of  sin  and  misery,  for  she 
knows  there  is  nothing  so  costly,  not  only  in  character,  in  life,  but  in 
money  even,  .15  these  pest-houses  of  physical  and  moral  disease.  For 
these  and  many  other  matters  of  practical  reform,  especially  that  which 
concern  the  prevention  of  crime  by  the  protection  and  right  training  of 
helpless  children,  woman  is  especially  6tled.  The  value  of  pure  air.  the 
need  of  precaution  against  disease,  the  necessity  of  cleanhness  in  every 
form,  the  power  of  duty  as  a  means  of  social  and  moral  elevation,  it  is  her 
privile^  and  duty  to  keep  before  the  people.  To  this  work  the  way  is 
open ;  no  wom.in  undertakes  in  earnest  10  help  along  any  line  but  she  get» 
a  welcome,  hearty  and  sincere,  from  her  brothers  already  in  the  field. 

IVrhaps  we  in  Minneapolis  are  especially  favored  in  this  regard,  but  I 
appeal  10  my  fellow- workers  in  other  lines,  if  you  have  not  felt  as  we  of  the 
Improvement  League  hai-e  done,  that  by  the  enthusiastic  support  you  hive 
received  from  tbe  men  of  our  dty  in  every  way.  and  especially  through  the 


press,  that  your  work  has  been  doubled  and  trebled  in  efficiency.  The 
question  is,  how  have  we  entered  into  this  inheritance  of  opportunity  and 
privilege  ?  Do  we  ieel  the  obligation  resting  upon  us,  and  are  we  tilling 
the  place  that  waits  our  presence  and  effort  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  under- 
rate the  work  that  woman  is  doing  and  has  done.  The  tender  charity  of 
the  kinderganen.  the  noble  work  of  the  Friendly  Visitors,  the  brave  efi'ons 
to  save  the  tempted  and  rescue  the  fallen,  the  work  for  temperance,  for  the 
prisoner  and  the  helpless — the  caulogue  is  long  and  bright,  of  the  lines  of 
work  in  which  the  Daughters  of  the  King  are.  under  one  or  another  name, 
taking  rank  with  the  reformers.  But  have  we  been  alive,  as  we  ought  to 
be,  to  our  civic  duties  ?  Should  we  not,  while  we  do  not  relax  our  efforts 
in  other  hnes,  keep  this  duty  aUo  near  to  our  heart  ?  Should  we  not  give 
to  the  aid  of  those  who  would  sa\*e  our  cities  from  all  that  is  degrading,  the 
irresistible  strength  of  our  influence,  the  uphft  of  our  sympathy,  whose 
birthright  it  is  to  make  beaut}-,  and  to  spread  ever\'where  sweetness  and 
purity  and  love  ?    (Applause). 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  David  Mould. 
Esq.,  of  Sioux  Cilj-,  Iowa. 

Mr.  David  Mollu:  I  am  somewhat  like  my  friend.  Prof.  Jenks,  in 
one  respect;  only  more  so.  He  did  not  know  that  he  was  expected  to 
speak  here  to-night  until  this  morning;  I  did  not  know  until  after  dinner  ; 
but  1  have  the  advantage  of  him  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  that  my  name 
is  not  on  the  prinwd  programme,  and,  therefore,  I  think  you  will  not  expect 
much  from  me.  1  do  not  believe  that  you  want  to  :  but,  in  this  connection, 
I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the  old  philosopher,  who  said  :  "  Blessed  be  they 
who  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be  disappointed."  Now,  we  do  not 
want  you  to  think,  friends,  because  we  are  delegates  of  munidpal  reform 
associations  ftnm  different  parts  of  the  country'  that  we  are  a  set  of  imprac- 
ticable theorists  who  are  seeking  after  the  unattainable.  Most  of  us  are 
men  who  are  busily  engaged  in  business  or  in  professional  work,  who  see 
the  evils  in  politics,  and  who  are  seeking  earnestly  to  tind  a  remedy  for 
their  removal,  and  we  believe  that  a  remedy  can  be  found.  Neither  are 
we  pessimists  or  alarmists  simply  because  evils  exist  in  our  municipal  gov- 
ernment, simply  because  things  are  not  what  they  might  be.  But  we  be- 
lieve firmly  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  attendon  of  our  people  should 
be  called  to  these  existing  municipal  evils  in  a  manner  in  which  they  hare 
not  been  called  heretofore ;  that  if  we  allow  things  to  drift,  if  we  allow  our 
private  business  or  our  professional  work  to  take  the  foremost  place  in  our 
attention,  that  these  evils  will  grow,  and  they  may  become  senous  evils, 
involving  not  only  great  private  loss,  but  serious  political  difficulties.  I  am 
one  who  believes  that  the  majority,  a  large  majority,  if  you  please,  of  the 


American  dtixens  are  honest ;  that  a  large  majority  of  them  are  eDdeavor- 
tng  to  perform  their  duties  as  best  the}'  can.  and  that  being  the  case,  how 
does  it  come  that  in  the  city  where  the  majority  rules  that  these  municipal 
evils  exist  ?  Wc  have  proof  of  what  the  American  citizen  can  do.  All  that 
Che  Americjui  citizens  have  to  say  to  organised  corruption  is,  "  Thus  far 
Shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,"  and  organiied  corruption  will  cease.  We 
have  seen  it  in  New  Vorlc;  we  saw  it  formerly  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  numer- 
ous other  cities  over  the  country*.  Wc  see  that  when  the  American  people 
are  once  aroused  there  is  no  trouble  in  cuniig  the  evils  from  which  they  are 
suffering.  The  pity  is  that  they  are  allowed  to  run  on  ao  lar  and  so  long, 
and  become  so  great  before  we  become  aroused. 

Now,  why  is  it — if  the  majority  of  the  American  citizens  are  honest, 
and  the  majority  rules — why  is  it  that  we  have  corruption  ?  I  think  there 
are  two  reasons,  among  others,  and  here  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  going  to 
advocate  any  particular  system.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  may  be  done 
by  system,  but  1  realiie  the  fact  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  mass  meeting,  to 
voters,  not  to  legislators  ;  so  that  while  the  discussion  of  system  may  be  all 
right,  and  much  may  be  done  through  it.  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  we 
have  a  duly  to  perform,  and  that  is  the  duty  which  1  wish  to  discuss.  Let 
us  not  forget,  as  Professor  Bryce  has  pointed  out,  that  good  results  may  be 
derived  from  a  poor  system  by  good  management :  but  good  results  can 
never  be  derived  from  a  good  system  with  dishonest  management.  While 
a  great  deal  may  depend  upon  system,  more  depends  upon  citizens.  It 
seems  to  me  that  tliere  are  two  reasons  why  we  have  municipal  evils  among 
others,  and  those  reasons  are,  6rst,  that  the  American  citizen  is  not  prop- 
erly informed  as  to  the  state  of  tlie  local  governments.  I  know  in  my  own 
town,  and  I  believe  It  is  so  all  over  the  country,  that  the  average  citizen  is 
better  posted  upon  and  more  interested  in  national  affairs  than  upon  what 
the  Uoard  of  Supervisors  or  Aldermen  are  doing. 

In  the  second  place.  I  do  not  think  that  the  American  citizen  exercises 
his  influence  at  the  proper  point.  You  may  say:  "  They  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote."  Oh,  yes;  that  is  true;  but  does  he  vote  for  the  men  of  his 
choice  ?  Politicians  say  that  if  you  give  them  control  of  the  primaries  they 
will  let  you  control  the  election,  and  they  do  not  care  which  way  it  goes. 
There  is  one  of  the  troubles ;  the  American  citizen  does  not  vote,  always, 
for  the  citizen  of  his  choice.  Too  frequently  it  is  a  choice  between  two 
evils.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Was  the  candidate  of  your  party  in 
the  last  aldermanic  election  a  candidate  whom  you  would  have  named  had 
you  had  your  choice  ?  If  so.  you  were  more  favored  than  I  was.  And 
why  was  it?  Did  you  go  to  your  primaries  and  your  caucus  and  endeavor 
to  get  the  proper  men  nominated  ?    Did  you  take  your  friends  then  ?    Did 
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you  exercise  all  your  influence  there  to  get  the  proper  men  nominated  ?  I 
believe  here  is  the  weak  point ;  here  is  where  we,  as  ciDzens,  are  deficient 
in  our  duties.  We  go  to  the  polls  and  vote,  and  the  politicians  laugh  at 
us ;  Ihey  do  not  care  which  way  it  goes.  But  if  we  go  to  the  primaries  and 
exercise  our  influence  there,  then  we  may  say  we  do  not  care  how  the  elec- 
tion goes,  we  will  have  good  officers  whichever  way  it  goes.  Now,  then. 
there  are  a  great  many  members  of  Municipal  Reform  Leagues  here  to- 
night, and  I  wish  to  say  this,  ihat  I  believe  more  good  can  be  done,  more 
immediate  results  obtained  fi'om  impressing  upoif  our  diizens  the  necessity 
of  going  to  caucuses  and  exercising  their  Influence  there,  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  studying  systems  and  discussing  such  questions  as  to  whether 
there  shall  be  separation  of  municipal  from  national  politics.  And  1  be- 
lieve another  duty  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Leagues  should  be  lo  throw  » 
strong  public  light  upon  all  the  acts  of  local  officers.  It  is  along  lliis  tine 
that  we  have  been  working,  it  is  true,  and  we  have  not  been  disappointed 
in  its  results ;  and  I  feel  a  strong  abiding  faith  in  the  future  welfare  of  mir 
municipal  government,  and  a  strong  abiding  faith  that  the  integrity  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  citizen  will  \\*in  the  battle  against  the  organ- 
ized forces  of  corruption.     (Applause). 

The  Chairman  :  Prof.  John  R.  Ficklen.  delegate  from  the  Ballot  Re- 
form League,  of  Louisiana,  and  professor  of  history  and  social  science  in 
Tvilane  University,  is  the  next  and  last  speaker  upon  the  programme  of  the 
evening.  The  professor  asked  to  be  excused  on  account  of  Ihe  liteness 
of  the  hour,  but  t  told  htm  that  he  had  come  so  far,  and  we  were  so  anxious 
to  hear  some  one  from  New  Orleans  that  we  could  not  possibly  excuse  him. 
(Applause). 

Prop.  John  R.  Ficklen:  When  1  consented  to  say  a  few  words  frotn 
this  platform  this  evening  1  believe  thai  1  was  practically  violating  the  in- 
structions under  which  I  came  to  your  hospitable  city.  Before  [  left  New 
Orleans  I  asked  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ballot  Reform  League,  fi-oni 
which  I  come  as  a  delegate,  what  he  expected  me  to  do  here — how  I  could 
best  fulfill  the  duties  of  my  mission.  He  told  me  that  the  League  expected 
me  to  make  a  report  when  1  got  back,  but  he  said  nothing  about  making 
any  speeches  while  I  was  up  here.  1  think,  from  all  I  could  gather  from 
him,  that  the  League  expected  me  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Gamaliels  that 
have  gathered  here,  and  to  drink  in  enough  wisdom  to  guide  our  halting 
steps  in  Louisiana  until  this  Municipal  Reform  Conference  meets  again 
next  year.  Still.  I  have  interpreted,  in  a  liberal  spirit,  the  mission  I  have, 
and  I  wish  to  say  one  or  two  word»  about  Louisiana. 

Our  present  government  in  New  Orleans  ciept  into  office  while  some 
of  the  best  people  in  Louisiana  were  keeping  vigil  night  and  day  (o  shut 
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out  the  lottery.  We  found  that  in  watching  the  State  very  closely  we  had 
to  sachticc  the  city.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  the  same  ring  should  creep 
into  office  which,  four  >ears  before,  we  had  crushed  nith  an  avalanche  of 
votes.  Rut,  still,  this  great  lottery'  &tfuggl<  was  before  us,  and  a  vary  im- 
portant contest  it  u-as.  We  thought  it  was  something  hke  that  incident  in 
■•  Pilgrim's  Progress."  where  Christian  struggles  with  the  fire.  We  felt, 
however,  that,  armed  with  endurance  and  with  a  good  heart,  we  should 
win  the  victory,  and  we  did  win  it  There  was  a  great  deal  of  part)-  feel- 
ing, and  it  ran  verj*  high,  Tamilies  even  were  divided,  and  bitter  recrimina- 
tion was  not  wanting  ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  day  had  come  for  that  gigan- 
tic monopoly  which  was  stretching  out  its  octopus  arms  to  thronle  the  State 
— it  seemed  as  if  the  day  had  come  for  that  to  die  and  for  Louisiana  to 
take  a  forward  step.  But,  as  I  say,  while  we  were  watching  to  keep  out 
the  lottery  the  present  city  government  crept  into  office.  Four  years  before 
we  had  struggled  hard  to  keep  just  these  men  out,  and  we  had  established 
a  good  government  in  New  Orleans.  The  young  men  in  New  Orleans  had 
armed  themselves,  had  had  themselves  enrolled  as  special  policemen,  and 
they  patrolcd  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  night  after  night  to  keep  the  in- 
solent hoodlums  from  counting  themselves  into  oflicc.  (Applause).  I 
know  whereof  I  spe^,  for  I  had  the  honor  myself  of  being  a  special 
policeman  two  nights  in  New  Orleans. 

As  soon  as  we  were  through  witli  receiving  the  congratulations  of  our 
sster  Sutes  on  the  putting  down  of  tlie  lotter)-,  we  found  ourselves  face  to 
fice  with  a  government,  most  of  whom  were  looking  around  to  see  how 
they  could  best  make  their  office  pay.  I  speak  in  general,  of  course; 
there  were  honorable  exceptions.  We  found,  however,  that  the  mayor 
himself  seemed  to  be  looking  around  to  give  certain  contracts  to  firms  that 
had  too  close  relations  with  his  honor,  in  a  double  sense.  We  have  tried 
to  crush,  as  well  as  we  could,  the  disease  as  we  found  it.  I  cannot  agree 
with  a  previous  speaker,  who  said  that  we  were  doing  exactly  what  we 
ought  to  do,  because  public  opinion  has  not  been  aroused  before.  It  was 
not  that  we  had  a  wor&e  government  than  we  had  had  before,  but  simply 
that  we  had  a  better  public  opinion.  I  must  say  that,  with  my  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  the  gentleman  is  mistaken.  We  had  a  good  city  government 
before  this  one  came  in.  It  wa$  not  a  perfect  government,  to  be  sure,  but 
we  had  a  far  better  one  than  this.  Now  we  are  tr>'ing  to  crush  out  witat 
troubles  we  have  by  indictments  and  impeachments.  1  am  not  very  cheer- 
ful about  it,  for  1  believe,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  I  should  rather  stop  that  sort  of  thing  by 
oaakmg  it  tmposuble  for  corrupt  men  to  get  into  office,  than  by  punishing 
dicxn  after  they  get  in.     It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  strike  at  the  root 
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of  this  matter  in  some  way,  by  moulding  that  public  opinion,  which  has 
been  so  eulogized  here  to-night,  or  by  some  other  means,  if  we  can  do 
away  with  the  cause  of  this  evil,  it  would  be  better  than  punishing  these 
men  after  they  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  I  believe  that  New  Orleans 
will  never,  however,  fall  back  into  the  slough,  from  which  we  have  been 
gradually  drawing  her  of  late.  These  men  have  been  brought  before  the 
bar  of  indignant  public  opinion. 

I  am  sure  that  I  shall  take  back  from  this  Conference  a  great  deal  of 
information  to  my  people  in  the  South.  We  want  down  there,  if  possible, 
to  have  a  better  ballot  law  than  we  have  at  present ;  we  want  there  a  better 
law  for  suffrage.  We  want  to  introduce  there  a  law  that  your  Honorable 
Mayor-elect  told  me  had  been  ver>'  successful  here  in  Minnesota.  We 
have  a  heterogeneous  population,  as  1  said  in  a  few  remarks  that  I  made 
this  morning;  we  have  a  population  composed  largely  of  ignorant  blacks, 
and  of  Italians, — that  are  still  more  ignorant  and  still  more  dangerous.  We 
want  to  give  these  people,  however,  who  have  complied  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  laws — especially  the  Italians — a  fair  ballot  and  a  fair  count.  I 
know  it  has  been  said  that  we  do  not  give  that  in  the  South.  The  object, 
however,  of  the  League  which  I  represent  here  to-night  is  to  give  a  fair 
ballot  and  a  fair  count ;  but  we  want  to  remove  these  people,  as  far  as  we 
can,  from  the  temptation  of  wholesale  briber)',  and  we  propose  to  do  this 
by  enacting  a  good  Australian  ballot  law.  Whether  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
so  or  not,  we  are  going  to  try  very  hard,  and  the  various  suggestions  that  I 
shall  take  back  from  my  little  stay  here,  and  the  memory  of  your  hospi- 
talit)',  which  I  shall  take  back,  also,  will  be  a  great  comf«t  and  help  to  us 
in  the  future.     (Applause). 

Adjourned. 


Monday,  December  lo,  ii  A.  M. 

Mr.  George  Bumham,  Jr.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  :  The  paper  this  morning  is  by  Professor  Edmund  J_ 
James,  of  the  Univeraty  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  on  "  The  Elements 
of  a  Model  Charter  for  American  Cities."  After  the  last  few  days,  during 
which  Doctor  James  has  met  you  and  spoken  to  you,  I  do  not  think  he 
needs  any  special  introduction  on  my  part.     (Applause). 

Professor  James  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Elements  of  a  Model  Charter 
for  American  Cities."     (See  Appendix). 

The  Chairman:  In  Professor  James*  admirable  paper  we  have  had 
presented  to  some  extent  the  antithesis  of  the  equally  admirable  paper  of 
Mr.  Simpson  on  Saturday.      The  two  ideas  of  concentration  of  responsi- 
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bility  in  executive  heads,  and  the  councilinanic  system,  have  been  admira- 
bly brought  forth.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have 
these  ideas  now  discussed  by  the  delegates. 

Mr.  Wii.  G.  Low:  ;1/r.  C/iainnan,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words, 
on  the  subject,  although  it  is  rather  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin,  t  was 
dehghted  (o  hear  Mr.  Simpson's  paper,  it  was  so  well  conceived  and  so 
thoroughly  worked  out ;  but  chiefly  because  it  presented  another  method 
from  that  which  has  commended  itself  to  us.  I  should  hesitate  about  say- 
ing a  single  word  on  the  other  side  except  for  the  fact  that  I  understand  that 
there  is  soon  to  be  a  general  law  passed  for  the  government  of  the  cities  of 
Minnesota.  Every  city  ought  to  have  the  government  which  best  suits  its  con- 
ditions and  the  wishes  and  ideas  of  its  people.  The  conditions  in  Minneapolis 
may  change  when  your  population  has  quadrupled,  not  so  many  years  hence, 
perhaps  ;  and  when  its  character,  in  which  you  are  so  fortunate  now.  has,  per- 
haps, changed  for  the  worse.  Our  (Brooklyn)  conditions  have  led  us  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  some  of  the  statements  which  Mr,  Simpson  was  doubtless 
justified  in  making  for  this  community,  although  I  think  it  is  fair  to  point 
out,  as  he  brilliantly  suggested,  that  all  the  well-governed  cities  were  under 
the  Council  plan,  and  all  the  badly-governed  cities,  which  he  would  not 
mention,  were,  perhaps,  under  the  one-man  plan  ;  and  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  he  did  name,  outside  of  Minneapolis,  were 
European  cities.  I  will  not  go  further  into  that  question,  as  it  has  been 
ably  discussed  already  by  the  gentleman  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  I  shall,  perhaps,  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  those  present  to 
an  article  on  the  subject  by  the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  of  Columbus. 
Ohio,  I  think,  in  the  November  number  of  the  Century. 

I  roust  take  distina  issue  with  Mr.  Simpson  as  to  the  statement  that 
government  by  Council  favors  publicity.  Our  experience  is  diametrically 
opposed  lo  it.  The  publicity  is  not  so  great  where  the  executive  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  Council,  as  where  it  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Any 
photographer  will  tell  you  that  you  can  more  easily  focus  the  light  on  one 
individual  than  you  can  on  a  group.  The  facilities  for  concealing  things 
in  a  Council  arc  great ;  and  the  principle  of  "  log  rolling  "  comes  in  where 
you  divide  the  power  up  among  several  individuab.  Now,  one  man  caji- 
not  bargain  with  himself  in  that  way. 

The  question  of  nomination,  before  you  come  to  your  election,  is  one 
of  the  crucial  points  of  any  government.  That  is  one  of  the  practical 
matters  which  we  find  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  great  question 
with  us  in  our  last  mayoralty  election,  as  it  was  recently  in  New  York,  wa* 
how  to  combine  all  the  people  who  were  earnestly  for  good  government; 
how  to  get  them  together  on  a  nomination.  The  question  of  the  nomina> 
tion  was  the  important  thing.     If  you  have  got  a  whole  row  of  nominations 
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to  make  for  >-our  dly  council,  the  party  of  ihc  other  part,  who  generally 
wants  this  state  of  things,  has  a  ^reat  advantage.  They  are  more  skillful 
in  playing  upon  people's  ambitions,  In  making  nominations,  and 
in  selecting  the  right  sort  of  men  for  their  purposes,  than  the  whole 
community  can  be ;  therefore,  the  fewer  nominations  you  have  to  ask 
the  people  to  make,  the  closer  scrutiny  will  be  paid  to  the  nominations. 
When  we  have  reached  that  point,  we  have  got  it  down  to  as  compact  a 
9y&tem  as  possible,  and  all  the  blaze  of  publicity  is  turned  on  that  man, 
and  he  cannot  hide  his  actions,  he  cannot  hide  his  character.  We  think 
in  our  part  of  the  country  that  a  great  deal  of  harm  has  been  done  through 
the  fear  of  granting  power,  lest  some  harm  should  be  done.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  the  principle  of  the  American  people.  Courage  is  the  thing. 
Trust  your  man,  select  your  man,  have  courage  to  face  the  thing  ;  don't 
go  on  the  principle  of  fear.  It  is  not  a  sound  principle,  genUemen.  When 
you  have  got  your  man.  trust  him.  and  watch  him.  and  under  our  princi- 
ple you  can  watch  him  ;  and  if  you  End  him  going  wrong,  as  we  did  in  a 
previous  administration — when  we  found  that  our  man  was  not  li%'ing  up 
to  the  principle  that  he  was  not  the  real  mayor  that  he  was  supposed  to  be, 
but  that  he  was  subservient  to  an  irresponsible  party  outside — when  we 
found  that  out,  and  what  he  was  doing  under  cover,  we  made  him  come 
out  in  the  open,  and  that  b  what  we  want,  and  when  he  went,  everything 
went  with  him.  When  you  get  your  mayor  in,  you  carry  everything  else 
(applause)  and  the  people  make  a  clean  sweep,  and  it  sweeps  out  every- 
thing that  ought  to  be  swept  out  from  top  to  bottom. 

Mr.  CLii»rros-  Rogers  Woodruff:  Mr.  Low  has  touched  upon  a 
point  which,  it  seems  to  me.  should  receive  at  least  some  consideration 
from  this  Conference,  and  should  receive  some  very  considerable  attention 
from  those  who  purpose  in  a  short  time  to  secure  a  general  law  gov'erning 
the  cities  of  any  particular  State  and  that  is  the  question  of  nomination.  I 
know  in  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  where  the  primaries  are  regulated  by  a 
general  statute,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  number  of  public-spirited 
citizens  to  effect  any  kind  of  change  in  the  nominations.  The  polidcians. 
the  "  combine,"  the  "  ring  "  or  the  "  machine,"  as  you  may  choose  to  call 
it,  practically  have  entire  control  of  all  the  nominations,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  place  before  the  citizens  any  independent  nomi- 
nee. We  very  frequently  hear  the  statement,  "  If  you  desire  to  bring  about 
reform  in  the  city  or  other  branches  of  the  government,  you  must  begin  at 
the  primaries."  This  is  impossible,  as  you  cannot  bring  about  a  change  as 
the  law  is  now  constituted,  because  it  plays  right  into  the  hands  of  the  poli- 
ticians. 

A  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  an  active  citizen,  felt  that  perhaps 
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something  could  be  done  through  ihe  primaries.  He  and  a  few  of  his 
friends  made  an  attempt  which  Listed  over  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  of  work  he  succeeded  in  being  elected  in  his  precinct  a  delegate 
to  the  ward  convention  ;  but  so  shrewdly  were  the  laws  interpreted  by  tlie 
convention  that  my  fnend  had  for  his  two  years  of  labor  the  privilege  of 
being  turned  out  of  the  convention  and  the  contesting  delegate,  represent- 
ing the  "machine,"  put  in  his  place.  Either  we  must  apply  tlie  Australian 
system  to  the  primaries  or  we  must  attempt  something  tike  that  which  is 
suggested  in  Cillfornia.  The  California  reformers  are  working  to  have 
enacted  a  law  which  in  substance  is  iis  follows :  Every  member  of  the  parly 
must  be  noti6ed  in  advance  of  the  time  of  holding  the  primaries,  and  is 
furnished  with  .i  ballot  to  be  sent  lo  the  headquarters  of  the  party,  upon 
which  ballot  he  can  place  his  choice  for  nominees.  In  that  way  every 
member  of  the  party  is  given  the  amplest  opportunity  to  make  known  his 
wishes  as  to  the  personnel  of  his  party's  ticket.  If  the  Austra1i.in  ballot 
system  were  used  the  same  results  would  be  accomplished. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know,  along  the  line  of  Professor  James' 
paper,  that  several  attempts  are  making  at  the  present  time  to  modify  city 
chailers,  and  they  are  all  in  the  direction  of  placing  enlarj^ed  responsibility 
upon  the  mayor.  New  Haven  has  just  had  prepared  a  report  by  Ave  of  its 
most  eminent  citizens  which  suggests  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor 
ver\'  large  power  as  lo  appointments  and  as  to  the  administration  of  his 
<^ce.  This  charter  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  will  in  all 
probability  be  adopted.  Michigan,  at  the  present  time,  is  dealing  with  the 
municipal  problem,  and  the  trend  of  opinion  there  seems  to  indicate  that 
she  will  adopt  a  report  advising  that  large  powTrs  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayor,  making  the  mayor  the  responsible  head  of  the  city  government. 
Both  of  these  commissions,  as  well  as  several  others  that  have  made  recent 
reports,  have  also  insisted  upon  another  point  which  was  brought  out  by 
Professor  J.tme5,  namely,  that  there  should  be  a  very  sharp  differentiation 
between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  departments;  the 
executive  having  entire  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  the 
legislative  department  having  entire  control  of  the  making  of  appropriations 
and  general  legislative  work.  Where  that  has  been  in  vogue  there  has 
been  a  fair  degree  of  success  attending  it,  at  least,  where  they  have  had  the 
right  kind  of  men  in  office.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  have  good  men  to 
administer  your  laws  no  system,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  be,  will  work 
well.  As  Professor  James  has  pointed  out.  in  Europe  they  have  what  is 
known  as  the  committee  system,  and  there  it  has  worked  admirably,  be- 
cause they  have  good  men  to  serve  on  those  committees,  and  those  men 
have  seen  to  it  that  good  men  have  been  placed  in  power;   but  until  we 
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reach  the  same  point  of  insisting  that  our  city  officials  shall  be  the  best  men 
Stted  for  their  positions,  we  are  not  going  to  make  the  advance  in  city  gov- 
ernment that  we  should. 

Mr.  Low  touched  upon  a  point  which  it  is  most  important  to  empha- 
size, and  that  is,  if  we  are  going  to  obtain  good  city  government,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  our  government  are  well  fitted 
for  their  positions.  The  idea  of  taking  a  man  from  an  active  business  and 
placing  him  in  the  mayor's  chair  and  expecting  him  to  do  wonders  in  that 
position,  when  he  has  had  no  preliminary  training  for  it,  is  absurd.  Now. 
I  know,  as  regards  the  German  cities,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  European 
cities,  where  the  mayor  is  a  man  of  large  executive  powers,  that  the  mayor 
is  a  trained  oflicial ;  that  he  is  kept  in  his  place  just  so  long  as  he  performs 
his  duties  efficiently.  I  think  the  present  mayor  of  Berlin  has  been  in  his 
position  for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  he  was  called  from  the  mayor's  chair 
of  another  German  city  where  he  had  served  for  a  decade  or  more.  In  other 
words,  the  mayors  in  the  German  cities  are  trained  officials,  experts  upon 
the  question  of  municipal  government,  and  for  that  reason  we  find  a  larger 
and  higher  development  along  municipal  lines  in  the  German  cities  than 
we  do  in  American  cities,  in  some  of  which  the  term  of  the  mayor  is  one 
year,  in  some  two,  in  some  three,  and  in  some  four.  In  Philadelphia  the 
four-year  term  of  service  prevails,  but,  as  some  one  has  said,  in  most  cities 
the  mayor  has  hardly  time  to  get  well  seated  and  get  hold  of  the  reins  of 
power  before  he  is  succeeded  by  some  one  else  who  must  take  up  the  same 
business  and  learn  it  all  over  again,  and  by  the  time  he  begins  to  under- 
stand the  situation  he  is  succeeded  by  some  one  else.  Now.  I  am  glad  to 
say,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  cities,  as  in  Philadelphia,  to  lengthen 
the  term  of  the  mayor.  You  ought  to  have  large  powers  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor,  and  then  you  should  give  that  mayor  the  opportunity 
to  justify  any  confidence  that  may  be  imposed  in  him  by  giving  him  a  suf- 
ficiently long  term  to  become  familiar  with,  the  duties  of  his  office  and  to 
exercise  whatever  experience  he  may  have  gained.     (Applause). 

Professor  W.  W.  Folwell,  of  Minneapohs :  I  thank  my  friends  for 
calling  upon  me,  for  I  had  a  word  to  say,  although,  as  a  citizen  of  Minne- 
apolis, I  need  to  apologize  to  the  meeting  for  taking  a  moment  of  your 
time,  because  we  want  to  hear  from  the  gentlemen  from  elsewhere. 

1  fear  that  touching  upon  the  first  matter,  which  I  shall  touch  very 
briefly,  I  shall  put  myself  in  the  position  of  the  Hoosier  schoolmaster  when 
asked  by  the  School  Committee — the  examination  was  in  geography — 
whether  he  taught  that  the  earth  was  round  or  flat,  he  said  he  could  teach 
cither  kind,  just  to  please  the  parents.  (Laughter),  Well,  of  course  you 
see  the  point. 
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I  think  we  need  to  guard  ourselves  when  we  are  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  a  mayor,  council,  or  board  charter.  Whenever  discussing  that  we 
are  quite  likely  to  get  one  pan  of  the  subject  so  close  to  the  eyes  as  to 
leave  the  others  out  of  accoynt.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  not 
betwecD  a  charter  in  which  tlic  mayor  is  everything,  and  another  in  which 
the  council  is  everything,  and  so  on  ;  the  question  is  upon  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  powers  between  the  mayor  and  the  council  and,  perluips,  com- 
miuees  or  boards,  because  I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  projMses  here  to 
abolish  the  mayor,  or  abolish  the  counal  or  abolish  all  boards.  It  seems 
to  me  the  important  question  of  all  then  is  upon  the  proper  distribution  of 
power.  Attention  has  been  called  to  that  by  Professor  James.  I  favor,  for 
one,  increasing  the  powers  of  the  mayor,  and  especially  the  miposing  upon 
him  of  larger  responsibilities  and  defining  those  responsibilities.  I  think 
that  highly  important.  I  do  not  favor,  for  one,  the  undue  subordination  of 
the  legislative  power;  it  is  usual,  I  think,  for  the  American  people  in 
general  to  do  that.  The  people  look  upon  their  council  as  their  repre- 
sentative body,  and  that  council  has  got  to  take  the  responsibility  of  initi- 
ating  and  passing  important  measures  affecting  the  government  of  the  cily, 
especi^illy  the  financial  affairs  of  the  city.  The  people  will  look  to  the 
council  as  their  financial  body. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  more  in  regard  to  boards.  Some  of  our  West* 
en»  cities  employ  boards — Park  Boards,  Water  Boards,  Fire  Commissions, 
and  so  on.  It  seems  to  me  the  irnponant  point  to  remember  here  Is  this, 
that  in  the  formative  condition  of  these  cities  these  comminees  arc  service- 
able. When  you  have  gotten  further  along,  your  water  works  built  and 
completed  for  a  long  time,  when  your  park  systems  have  been  acquired 
and  largely  improved,  you  might  then  dispense  entirely  with  your  boards, 
or  reduce  them  to  a  small  number  with  purely  administrative  power.  Now, 
if  wc  understand  rightly,  in  the  dty  of  St  Louis  they  have  no  Park  Board 
or  Commission.  Tliey  have  a  Park  Superintendent,  who  has  the  whole 
control  of  affairs.  My  supposition  is  that  the  city  of  St.  l^uis  has  acquired 
her  park  area  and  there  remains  for  this  Park  Superintendent  the  ordinary 
maintenance  of  the  parks.  In  Minneapolis  we  are  just  going  into  a  large 
operation  of  building  a  reservoir  for  our  city,  which  will  require  the  recon- 
struction of  our  whole  water-works  system.  Now,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
unwise  plan  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  council  until  we  get  this 
large  plant  erected ;  then  it  may  be  turned  over  to  the  purely  executive 
ofEcers. 

1  want  to  say  briefly  upon  another  matter — I  want  to  add  my  word. 
for  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  to  Professor  James'  suggestion  in  favor  of 
what  we  are  calling  local  home  rule  in  cities.    1  cannot  agree  with  Professor 
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James  that  we  arc  ready  to  accept  the  widest  possible  extension  of  suf- 
frage. Without  doubt,  women  arc  to  vole  in  our  Western  States,  and  later, 
in  all  our  States.  We  shall  give  this  all  the  force  we  can  give  it,  and  there 
is  nu  stopping  that  progress.  We  might  just  a^  well  face  that  fact  and 
conform  our  policies  to  it.  I  quite  agree  with  F*rofessor  James  that  we 
have  not  made  the  experiment  in  our  cities  of  democracy,  and  that  we 
have  yet  to  make  it,  in  spite  of  many  objections  which  easily  suggest 
themselves. 

I  want  very  much  to  sec  tried  in  our  own  city  what  is  called  the  plan 
of  home  rule  in  cities.  An  experiment  is  now  going  on  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  it  is  this  :  Under  the  supervision  of  their  legislature,  sub- 
ject to  the  constitution,  cities  of  the  first  class  may  adopt  a  charter  of  their 
own.  The  provision  is  for  a  local  commission  to  be  appointed  to  draft  a 
charter,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  to  be  voted  upon,  and  may  be 
amended  and  revised  in  a  similar  way. 

I  want  to  bring  forward  one  other  matter,  which  1  will  do  very  briefly, 
and  I  think  it  possible  that  I  may  be  regarded  as  visionary,  perhaps.  It  b 
along  this  line  of  democracy.  I  was  not  raised  in  New  England,  but  I  have 
had  a  great  admiration  for  the  town  meeting.  What  I  would  desire  to  see 
very  much,  would  be  such  an  organization  of  affairs  as  would  make  it  pos- 
sible, and  make  it  necessar)',  for  the  people  of  the  dty  to  actually  meet  to- 
gether in  bodies  of  limited  numbers,  say  not  to  exceed  three  hundred.  1 
admire  the  provisions  of  the  Australian  ballot  law  very  much,  in  that  it  is 
working  very  well,  and  I  think  it  will  work  very  much  better  when  we  have 
adopted  the  mechanical  recorder  which  is  coming  into  use;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Australian  ballot  is  the  ideal  system  of  balloting.  The  onljr,^ 
ideal  system  of  balloting  is  that  system  where  a  man  stands  up  in  the  pres* 
ence  of  his  neighbor  and  publicly  and  openly  gives  his  voice  and  his  vote 
together.  (Applause),  lliat  Is  a  long  way  off,  1  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
it  may  appear  vjsionajy ;  but  no  scheme  of  secret  voting  can  conform  to 
an  ideal  method  of  voting  in  a  democracy.  I  wish,  then,  that  a  dt)-  might 
be  divided  into  precincts,  which  would  include  not  more  than  tlirec  hun- 
dred voters,  who  could  meet  together  for  that  primary  and  for  that  election. 
Then  a  man  would  have  a  chance  to  say  his  say  and  cast  his  influence. 
My  ndghbors  talk  to  me  and  ask  me:  "Why  don't  you  go  to  the  prima- 
ries ?  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  caucuses  ?  **  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  once  in 
a  while  I  go  to  the  primaries,  and  what  do  I  find  ?  I  find  a  miscellaneous 
crowd  of  men  ;  nobody  sees  me  ;  there  is  a  racket  and  confusion  going  on 
all  the  while.  Somebody  puts  a  question.  "  B  "  is  in  the  chair ;  "C"  moves 
that  "  B  "  be  made  permanent  chairman  ;  "  D  "  moves  that  "  C  "  be  made 
secretary.     Certain  printed  ballots  are  pulled  out  of  pockets,  and  the  vol- 


in£  begins.  Thet«  is  no  order  about  it ;  no  opportunity  is  given  for  express- 
ing an  opinion:  the  whole  thing  is  organiied  beforehand.  The  slates  are 
made,  and  there  is  no  choice  as  between  slates.  Now.  what  I  want  to  see, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  opportunitv  where  1  can  sit  down  or  stand  up  among 
tny  neighbon,  hear  their  opinions,  and  give  my  opinions,  if  1  have  any 
opinion  to  give,  and  have  an  orderly,  quiet,  regular  proceeding.  That  1 
r^ard  as  an  ideal  system  of  voting.     (Applause). 

Mr.  David  Mould,  Sioux  City :  We  find  this  difficulty  exists,  to  find 
men  who  are  competent  to  take  office.  The  reason  of  this  is,  1  beticve. 
that  they  do  not  want  to  come  in  competition  with  men  who  are  seeking 
the  office  for  their  private  gains — with  unscrupulous  men.  Now,  if  we 
remove  the  temptation  from  the  men,  or  the  power  from  the  men  to  do 
*•  job  work,"  if  our  aldermen  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administrative 
functions,  there  will  be  no  jobbery  so  far  as  the  council  is  concerned.  Thdr 
duties  will  be  simply  legislative,  and  the  men  who  will  seek  that  office  wiU 
be  men,  as  a  general  thing,  who  are  competent  to  fill  it.  Now,  then,  I 
speak  personally  from  experience.  In  the  city  where  I  came  from  we  have 
the  council  system ;  the  coimcil  performs  the  executive  duties,  and  It  is 
very  hard  indeed  to  find  a  man  who  is  competent  to  fill  the  office  of  aider- 
tnan  to  leave  his  business,  and  accept  the  nomination  in  competition  with 
men  who  are  seeking  this  office. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Haas,  of  Galesburg,  III. :  I  do  not  think  I  would  have 
reason  to  say  anything  If  it  had  not  been  that  somebody  mentioned  the 
small  dties.  You  know  that  I  have  just  fell  lonesome  here  ;  I  ha\*e  enjoyed 
il  thoroughly,  but  1  understood  Bishop  Fowler  to  say  that  there  were  two 

Lfaandred  and  dghty  cities  in  the  United  States  above  ten  thousand,  and  I 

[  ^uess  there  are  only  twenty  of  the  great  metropolises,  including  Superior. 

[  and  I  wondered  how  about  these  other  two  hundred  and  sixty. 

I   would  also  suggest  that  the  Secretary,  in  making  arrangements  for 

[  the  next  Conference,  see  to  it  that  part  of  the  discussion  shall  relate  to  the 
smaller  ciues.  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  in  Illinois  there  is  but  one 
Chicago— only  one — and  there  are  twenty  cities  of  from  eighteen  thousand 
to  twenty  thousand  population  that  would  not  be  included  in  Chicago,  even 
with  all  the  grasp  that  Chicago  has.  (Applause).  And  I  want  to  say  that  the 
problem  in  our  city  is  the  same  as  is  the  problem  at  Decatur,  Feoria  and 
at  Elgin,  and  at  these  other  cities  in  Illinois.  We  have  not  got  questions 
in  regard  to  the  street  railways,  and  great  questions  in  regard  to  the  pave- 
ments, and  things  of  tliat  sort — they  are  comparatively  small,  and  yet,  even 
ihuiigh  we  have  not  got  these  questions  to  face,  we  tind  a  corruptness  and 
a  rottenness  in  cities  of  from  fifteen  thousand  lo  eighteen  thousand  popu- 
tjUioa  that  rivals  the  utmost  corruption  that  you  have  in  the  dty  of  Phil- 


adelphia  or  the  city  of  New  York.  Take  my  own  city  of  Galesburg,  fa- 
mous for  Its  Knox  College  and  educational  facilities,  and  yet  there  exists 
there  a  state  of  affairs  so  deplorable  that  it  actually  is  a  question  as  to 
what  we  are  going  to  do  in  our  own  city ;  those  are  tlie  problems  to  £»ce. 
And  I  want  to  make  this  one  suggestion  :  You  remember  Mr.  Simpson,  of 
Minneapolis  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  how  you  handle  the  saloons, 
and  he  said  it  in  a  ro&y  kind  of  fashion,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  thai 
either  the  saloons  absolutely  ran  Minneapolis,  or  there  was  some  body  of 
cid»ns  that  were  taking  care  of  the  saloons ;  and  when  I  got  down  stairs 
to  the  lunch  that  the  charming  ladies  of  this  church  served  to  us,  a  Min- 
neapolis man  came  to  me  and  said :  "  Mr.  Haas,  I  was  more  surprised  than 
you  were  to  learn  how  well  our  saloons  were  taken  care  of."  Now  the 
saloon  is  the  point  of  contact  where  we  are  having  all  the  trouble  in  the 
small  cides.  1  would  hke  to  have  Professor  James  get  his  brain  to  work  to 
find  out  what  we  shall  do  with  the  saloon  in  towns  of  that  sixe.  We  have 
tried  high  license,  and  we  have  tried  an  autocratic  mayor,  one  that  has  all 
the  power,  and  then  this  saloon  tribe  gets  possession  of  him  and  then  they 
desecrate  the  Sabbath  day  and  open  their  saloons  way  into  the  night; 
and  add  houses  of  prostitution  and  gambling  houses  to  their  saloons.  In 
cities  of  the  size  of  our  own  we  have  got  a  state  of  affairs  that  I  must  say 
needs  the  roost  careful  work  and  study  to  see  just  what  we  shall  do.  Now 
J  beg  of  you  study  about  New  York  City  all  you  want  to^i  was  bom 
there,  I  like  the  dty — and  devote  all  the  time  possible  to  ddes  like  Chicago 
and  lots  of  it  right  here  in  Minneapolis,  but  after  all  do  not  forget,  gentle- 
men«  in  looking  up  this  municipal  problem  that  two  hundred  and  sixty 
cities  of  less  population  have  also  problems  to  face,  and  we  want  your 
best  thought  and  best  suggestion  that  we  may  carry  them  kmck  to  our  cities 
and  see  in  what  way  we  can  remedy  die  sute  of  affairs,  and  make  those 
cities  in  which  we  live — you  know  we  love  them  more  th.m  you  do  the  big 
cities — little  garden  spots  where  morality,  taw  and  order  shall  be  a6  near 
perfect  as  we  can  make  it.     (Applause). 

The  Secbetarv:  I  would  like  the  Conference  to  hear  from  one  of  the 
men  who  has  been  prominent  In  securing  for  Cleveland  the  charter  which 
Judge  Blandin,  in  his  paper  on  Saturday,  so  well  described.  If  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  this  Conference,  I  would  suggest  that  we  ask  Mr.  L.  £.  Holden, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  IHaindeaUr,  to  address  the  Conference. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Holden  :  It  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  listen 
to  the  thoughts  that  have  been  expressed  here  and  to  participate  in  these 
exercises.  In  coming  from  Cleveland.  I  came  from  a  city  that  expresses  in 
its  administriilion  this  idea  of  responsibility,  \Ve  copied  our  charter  largely 
from  Fhiladetphia,  having  sent  a  commission  there  to  stody  the  working  of 
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the  Philadelphia  charter ;  they  visited  Brooklyn  also.  We  have  had  it  in 
use  now  about  four  years,  and  I  can  say  to  you  that  it  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful change  for  the  better.  We  were  governed  by  the  Board  System  ;  there 
was  no  responsibility,  and  we  had  endured  it  as  long  as  we  were  able  to  en- 
dure it.  We  feel  as  thouf;h  the  Federal  System  ts  the  true  idea,  and  it  is  not 
necessaiy  to  copy  to  any  very  great  extent  the  European  plans.  We  are  all 
educated  in  the  Federal  System  of  government,  and  when  that  system  of 
government  is  applied  to  our  State  government,  coupled  as  it  should  be 
with  business  management  of  business  affairs  of  the  city,  we  feel  that  that 
is  the  Irac  American  idea!  of  city  government.  (Applause).  Now,  I  be- 
lieve that  [  speak  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  every  man  who  has  the  true 
ideas  of  reform  in  his  breast  when  I  say  that  we  want  to  divorce  the  man- 
agement  of  our  city  government  from  poUtical  management ;  (applause) 
chat  is  to  say,  to  be  a  good  engineer  it  is  not  necessar\-  that  a  man  should 
be  a  good  politician,  and  if  it  is  true  of  that  it  is  absolutely  true  that  there 
is  many  a  good  politician  that  is  nut  a  good  engineer.  (Applause  and 
laughter).  Now,  then,  to  govern  a  city,  to  do  its  business,  is  simply  to  do 
the  business  of  a  corporation.  Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
do  we  want  to  resort  to  political  ide.is  for  the  purjK>se  of  doing  the  business 
of  a  corporation  ?  There  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  It,  and  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  every  man  who  stops  to  think  xvill  come  to  the  concluuon 
that  to  do  the  business  of  a  city  is  just  the  same  as  to  do  his  own  individual 
business  or  the  business  of  a  corporation.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  trend. 
that  is  the  coming  idea  which  must  be  brought  into  the  management  of  our 
cities — to  divorce  entirely  the  political  Idea  from  the  business  management 
of  a  city.  Now,  then,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  to  bear 
over  our  people  the  new  idea  of  education — it  is  simply  to  emphasize  the 
Federal  plan.  Place  the  responsibility  in  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
especially  in  the  mayor,  and  then,  by  all  odds,  have  two  legislative  boards, 
X  board  of  aldermen  and  a  board  of  councilmen.  There  cannot  be  too 
many  checks  in  regard  to  this  unwise  IcgtsLition  that  takes  place.  We  all 
understand  that.  It  would  be,  then,  almost  idle  for  me  to  repeat  the  waste 
of  franchises  that  are  given  away  tn  our  city  government.  If  there  be  one 
crime  a);ainst  the  people,  it  consists  in  this  crime  of  giving  away  the  fran- 
chises that  properly  should  help  to  pay  the  taxes  of  the  people.  (Applause). 
I  suppose  we  have  gone  through  all  this  experience  in  Cleveland.  We 
are  in  it  now ;  we  are  bound  hand  and  foot  in  our  streets  by  the  street  rail- 
road corporation.  Think  of  It !  What  corporation,  what  railroad  would 
not  pay  largely  for  the  privilege  of  having  its  road-bed  alt  made,  and  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  barring  the  street  from  one  extreme  of  the  dty  to  the 
other,  and  drawing  each  day  three-fourths  of  the  population  to  pay  them 
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for  that  privilege  ?  It  ts  man'elous,  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  to  see 
what  we  give  away  to  these  corporations.  Now,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  stop  that ;  but  how  are  you  going  to  stop  it  ? 
You  can  never  stop  it,  it  seems  to  me.  unless  we  resort  to  something  tn 
which  the  people  themselves  shall  be  truly  represented,  and  they  are  never 
represented  by  what  you  may  call  the  majority.  There  is  no  representation 
in  this  city  or  in  any  city  in  the  United  States  when  it  is  controlled  simply 
by  the  majority,  when  it  is  controlled  by  that  voting  population  that  is 
bought  by  influence  or  money,  and  there  is  no  other  such  crime  before  the 
people  as  the  crime  of  unrighteous  use  of  money  in  elections.  (Applause). 
You  know  that — I  know  it.  (Applause).  Now.  in  my  boyhood  it  was  my 
good  pnWlege  to  be  trained  in  the  old  New  England  towns,  and  I  felt  like 
echoing  to  the  skies  what  my  friend  over  here  (referring  to  Dr.  Folwell) 
said  when  he  stated  that  he  would  divide  the  cities  so  that  there  would  be 
small  gatherings  of  men,  and  every  man  should  go  up  there  as  a  democrat 
and  speak  as  one  of  the  people.  I  remember  those  old  associations,  and  I 
can  almost  he.ar  the  voices,  and  I  can  certainly  see  the  faces  of  the  leaders  of 
the  town  as  they  discussed  the  things  that  related  to  their  respective  locali- 
ties. It  was  my  ideaj  government ;  that  each  man  was  a  power  and  that 
he  spoke  according  to  his  convictions  and  he  voted  his  convictions  without 
restraint.  Now  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  true  ideal  of  this  local  represen* 
tation.     (Applause). 

Then  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  other  idea ;  that  is,  of  always  having 
this  local  representation — always  preserving  it.  It  is  the  cardinal  principle 
of  democracy  of  this  country.  We  shall  never  be  true  to  the  ideal,  wliich 
was  established  by  our  fathers,  until  we  thoroughly  develop  and  perfect 
that  ideal  of  local  representation.  Next  to  the  right  of  the  individual  man 
is  this  r^ht  of  local  representation.  So,  then,  the  ideal  city  of  the  future 
will  have  that  local  representation  properly  developed  so  that  the  people 
can  come  to  their  respective  places  and  each  man  can  speak  and  do  his 
own  will.     That  is  what  I  expect ;  that  is  what  we  want 

Now.  then.  I  should  like  very  much,  if  the. time  permitted,  to  follow 
up  the  idea,  which  has  been  so  well  and  much  mote  ably  represented  than 
I  can  do  it.  of  minority  representation.  That  is  the  coming  thought ;  it  Es 
the  coming  thing  that  is  to  preserve  the  democracy  of  this  country.  There 
is  no  representation  of  the  majority  in  our  ordinary  elections.  Take  the 
two  great  parties  as  they  stand  to-day  in  almost  all  of  our  cities  ;  a  httle  local 
prejudice  one  way  or  the  other,  a  little  more  personality  or  a  little  more  pe- 
cuniary- influence  in  one  party  or  the  other  wins  the  day.  Where  stands 
that  grand  minority  without  representation  ?  How  grand  it  would  be  if  they 
were  represented ;  if  a  minority  representative  stood  in  the  halls  of  our  Icgis- 
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latures  or  in  the  coundU  we  would  have  far  less  corruption ;  diere  would 
be  no  corrupt  body  thai  is  always  purchasable.  In  consequence  we  would 
soon  kill  out  that  class  of  people,  and  we  should  stand  forth  as  a  people 
with  an  ideal  municipal  government  such  as  the  old  world  would  be  glad 
to  copy. 

I  did  not  rise  with  the  intention  of  making  such  extensive  remarks, 
but  I  wish  to  say  before  I  take  my  seat  that  I  come  from  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Civic  Federauon  to  invite  this  body  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.     (Applause). 

Hon.  E,  H.  Ozmus.  of  St.  Paul :  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  profit  to  the  remarks  made  here  on  civic  government,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  ^st  is  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  our  electoral  system.  The  Australian  ballot  w.os  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  was  only  one  step  and  a  very  short  step.  If  we  are 
going  to  give  Urge  powers  to  municipal  corporations,  large  powers  to  indi- 
viduals, we  must  see  to  it  tirst  that  we  have  the  machinery  to  elect  the 
right  men,  to  put  them  in  nomination  ftr:>t  and  to  elect  them  afterwards. 
In  order  to  do  that  we  must  have  a  good  primary  law.  We  have  no  pri- 
mary law  at  all  in  the  Slate  of  Minnesota,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  get  good  men  nominated  that  we  should  have  a  good  primary  law ; 
ajid  further  than  that,  in  order  to  have  a  pure  government  we  must  not 
stirround  our  public  men  with  the  temptations  that  they  have  at  the  present 
tiine.  We  muat  take  human  nature  as  we  And  it  and  the  world  as  it  is. 
and  not  as  it  ought  to  be;  but  there  is  no  civilized  government  under  the 
sun  that  surrounds  its  public  men  with  the  temptations  that  our  government 
does.  In  the  6rst  place,  a  man  in  order  to  be  elected  in  the  average  com- 
munity has  got  to  spend  four  or  five  times  as  much  money  in  order  to 
obtain  that  election  as  he  can  honestly  hope  to  get  out  of  it.  We  need,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  enactment  of  one  or  two  laws ;  hrst,  a  primary  law  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  get  the  right  men  to  discharge  these  great  powers, 
and  secondly,  a  Corrupt  Practices  Act  which  will  prevent  the  corrupt  use  of 
money :  and  before  we  go  into  that  unknown  regions  of  granting  powers 
to  men  who  may  be  elected  by  corrupt  influences  and  by  those  who  do  not 
desire  a  good  form  of  government.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  two  acts  are 
necessary  to  be  enacted  before  we  can  safely  enter  upon  this  new  domain 
that  has  been  spoken  of  here  to-day.     (.•Xpplause). 

Mr.  Crocker  :  I  would  not  intrude  myself  upon  the  Conference  again, 
but  there  is  one  practical  question  that  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Low.  It  has 
been  claimed  in  support  of  Mr.  Simpson's  p.iper  that  It  threw  the  safeguards 
for  administering  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  council.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  there  was  a  good  administration  under  Mr.  Seth  Low,  but 
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after  that  there  came  a  period  of  bad  administration,  and  it  was  just  as  easy 

to  get  the  bad  as  it  was  to  get  the  good.  N*ow,  that  is  not  believed  by 
many  of  us,  and  I  think  Mr.  Low  could  tell  us  the  reason  for  their  having 
the  bad,  and  that  he  could  tell  us  the  remedy  for  it ;  and  I  think  it  would 
be  ver>'  useful  to  emphasize  this  point  as  bearing  directly  on  any  charter 
which  we  might  frame.  We  want  to  know  whether  it  is  safe  to  have  one 
man  power  or  whether  we  will  limit  it  to  the  council  and  board  and  com- 
mittee  administration.  I  think  the  history  of  Boston  shows  very  plainly 
that  where  the  confirmations  of  appointees  have  had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
council,  those  appointed  by  the  mayor  wtn  of  a  lower  plane.  1  simply  put 
this  out  in  the  form  of  a  question  so  that  Mr.  Low  caji  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  Low:  I  am  very  glad  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  usually  the  law  of  life  that  one  creeps  before  he  walks.  Our 
city  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible,  outside  party  which 
put  its  nominee  into  the  mayor's  chair.  It  limited  his  responsibility  by  con- 
trolling his  acts.  Mr,  Seth  Lov^,  who  had  been  the  Arst  mayor  under  the 
new  charter,  although  nominated  by  the  citizens,  had  been  endorsed  by  the 
RepubUcaos.  I  can  honestly  say  that  he  lived  up  to  the  measure  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  that  position  put  upon  him,  so  much  so  that  he  is  blamed 
to  this  day  for  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  national  candidate;  notwith- 
standing that,  there  was  a  feeling.  I  think,  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  of 
the  other  national  part)'  that  he  was  more  or  less  identified  with  the  oppo- 
Mte  one,  and  there  was  a  feeHng.  "  Wliy  cannot  we  have  a  good  man  there 
as  well  as  the  others?"  I  think  that  that  the  idea  of  national  politics  stiU 
had  Us  effect;  but  Che  experience  that  they  had  under  that  has  taught  the 
people  a  good  deal.  1  think  you  have  got  to  creep  before  you  walk,  but  I 
think  the  people  have  made  progress,  and  the  people  are  educated  under 
that  principle  when  their  education  can  be  put  into  practical  effect  Now, 
the  effect  has  been  that  at  the  last  election  national  politics  no  longer  had 
the  same  effect  that  they  had  before.  1  can  say  in  fairness  that  there  was 
not  the  same  pressure  that  there  had  been  at  other  times.  I  think  that  the 
people  are  improving  and  getting  more  and  more  independent ;  that  is  our 
experience.  They  must  throw  aside  the  question  of  national  parties  in 
these  municipal  issues;  they  must  throw  aside  the  question  of  national  poli- 
tics, and  the  effect  of  this  system  is  to  enforce  this  principle  and  educate  the 
people  in  it.  You  have  got  to  educate  the  people  as  well  as  give  them  the 
power.  They  are  not  different  from  anybody  else  ;  they  are  the  great  mas» 
and  the  great  power,  but  you  have  got  to  educate  them  in  the  honest 
use  of  that  power.  I  mention  this  because  our  system  has  not  been  in 
existence  so  very  long ;  but  I  think  1  can  honestly  bear  testimony  that  the 
educational  efl'ect  of  it  alone  is  worth  having.     I  do  not  think,  gentlemen. 
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that  you  need  fear  to  try  it.  Our  mayor  cannot  cut  oflT  our  heads,  be  can* 
not  send  us  to  prison  ;  his  duties  are  defined  by  the  charter,  but  the  charter 
puts  the  rcsponsibihty  upon  him.  Put  a  bad  man  in  there  and  he  cannot 
act  with  the  same  freedom.  These  very  men  who  are  not  true  mayors,  but 
some  represenutives  of  .in  irresponsible  power  outside,  titey  could  not  ope- 
rate with  freedom  because  they  are  under  the  glare  of  publicily  all  the  time. 
The  whole  city  realizes  the  importance  of  understanding  how  (hat  position 
is  filled,  and  they  watch  him,  and  the  press  watch  him  all  the  time,  and  it 
is  possible  for  the  press  to  communicate  the  results  to  the  people,  and  the 
people  appreciate  it  and  understand  it  better  than  they  can  with  a  complex 
government  of  committees  and  boards  or  a  council. 

JUDca  Larscn,  of  Minneapolis:  I  rise  simply  to  question  a  statement. 
Dr.  James'  statement  of  fact,  which,  whether  I  am  right  about  it  or 
not,  it  is  well  for  the  Convention  to  consider.  He  said  that  the  genera] 
trend  of  judicial  decision  and  the  tendency  of  the  courts  were  to  lessen  the 
powers  of  the  community  and  increase  those  of  the  individuals.  I  think 
the  tendency  is  just  the  opposite.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  cor- 
rupt influence  upon  our  legislation  and  court  systems  by  corporadons  that 
are  seeking  franchises,  and  the  tendency  of  our  courts  to-day  is  to  view 
franchises  with  less  sacredness  than  they  did  formerly.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  decided  recently,  as  most  of  you  know,  that  even  a 
State,  to  say  nothing  about  a  municipality,  cannot  give  away  the  rights  of 
the  people  to  a  corporation.  Coming,  of  course,  from  the  State  Prof. 
James  does,  where  a  man  resigns  the  chief  justiceship  to  take  a  posi- 
tion as  receiver  of  a  railway  company,  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  mistakes 
the  trend  of  judicial  decision.  (Laughter).  But  I  think  the  trend  is  the 
other  way,  and  I  think  the  brethren  in  my  profession  will  bear  me  out  in 
the  statement.  We  have  had  an  excellent  illustration  of  it  here  locally.  A 
nrect  railway  company  believed,  and  1  doubt  not,  honestly,  that  they  could 
do  as  they  ple.isecl  in  the  streets  of  Minneapolis,  and  by  their  charges  and 
their  regulations  that  they  had  a  franchise  ;  but  the  courts  decided  the  op- 
posite, that  they  had  simply  a  license.  We  can  do  with  them  whatever  we 
please  that  is  reasonable,  and  I  doubt  not  if  you  were  to  go  home  and  look 
the  matter  up  you  would  find  your  franchises  are  in  the  same  condition 
that  the  franchise,  so  called,  of  the  Twin  City  Transit  Company,  of  Minne- 
apolis, is  in.  They  have  not  any.  The  case  went  no  further  than  Che  Dis- 
trict Court,  because  if  it  went  to  the  higher  courts  and  obtained  publicity, 

i^tuher  cities  of  the  United  Slates  would  learn  the  same  thing  and  the  stock- 
olden  and  bondholders  of  the  Twin  City  Transit  Company  would  know 
about  iL     Now.  that  is  my  honest  opinion  publicly  expressed.     (Ap- 

Fplausc). 
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The  Chairman:  I  see  here  Mr.  John  A.  BuUer,  of  Milwaukee.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Butler  :  You  are  exceedingly  kind  to  call  upon  me.  It  has  been 
such  a  feast  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  I  do  not  feel  at  all  like  making  any 
further  suggestions.  There  have  been  many  things  said  which  I  would  like 
to  second,  among  them,  some  of  the  things  said  by  Prof.  James.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity,  I  dare  say.  which  some  of  you  have  not  had,  of  seeing 
something  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
unlfonnity  of  spirit  which  is  evinced  here  in  Minneapolis  in  the  public 
works  of  the  city.  If  I  understand  correctly,  about  two  million  dollars 
have  been  expended  in  perfecting  your  park  system;  and  while  driving 
about  the  lakes  I  saw  magnificent  boulevards  and  parks  which  show  to  what 
excellent  use  this  money  has  been  put.  Every  city,  as  Prof.  James  says, 
must  judge  of  its  own  affairs.  You  have  conditions  and  a  population 
which  are  undoubtedly  favorable  to  your  enterprises  in  the  conduct  of  your 
•city  government.  1  come  from  a  cit)'  in  which  we  stand  in  an  attitude  very 
respectful  and  very  courteous  toward  the  incumbents  of  offices  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  do  not  aim  to  have  any  quarrel  with  individuals ;  we  are  at 
war  with  the  system  in  Milwaukee ;  and  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  re- 
gard to  that  system.  In  the  city  of  Milwaukee  we  have  felt  in  times  past— 
I  wish  to  speak  entirely  historically — the  hand  of  pohtics  gripping  the  con- 
duct of  business,  and  we  have  felt  it  was  necessary — and  I  was  very  much 
impressed  with  Gen.  Winkler's  suggestion — that  some  law  should  be  made 
whereby  the  mayor  should  not  be  permitted  to  become  the  governor  during 
his  term  of  office. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trading  between  the  aldermen  of  the 
different  wards.  They  arrange  with  each  other  in  regard  to  unnecessary 
local  expenditures  very  extensively,  and  an  alderman  of  one  ward  gels  this 
done  to-day  in  his  ward,  with  the  aid  of  the  others,  and  he  in  turn  recipro- 
cates on  another  occasion  by  helping  them  when  they  want  something 
done.  There  is  wanted  there  something  that  will  rectify  this  general  trend 
of  affairs.  Immense  sums  of  money,  through  political  influences  and 
others,  are  poured  through  the  sieve  of  the  public  treasury  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  of  Milwaukee.  We  expend  about  four  milhon  dollars  an- 
nually in  the  city,  and  I  cannot  see  where  much  of  it  appears  again  to  the 
advantage  of  the  citizens.  We  feel  that  it  is  necessary  there  to  introduce  a 
Civil  Service  System  which  shall  cut  away  that  patronage,  and  which  shall 
make  it  undesirable  and  unprofitable  and  disadvantageous  for  corrupt  men 
to  get  into  the  council  and  to  manipulate  in  the  interest  of  themselves  and  of 
the  politicians.  And  we  are  also  very  anxious  to  get  a  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
and  when  we  have  got  that  we  will  fed  that  we  will  be  apt  to  have  an  ad- 
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mirabte  council,  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  purely  legislative  body 
of  it  by  simply  placing  everything  in  the  hands  of  special  men  app<nnted 
cither  through  the  Civil  Sen-ice  Commission  or  through  the  mayor.  We 
hope  to  get  our  municipality  in  perfect  working  order  and  make  all  officer 
desirable  for  men  of  ability  and  character.     (Applause). 

The  CitAiRMAN  :  Perhaps  I^rof.  Ficklen  can  say  a  few  words  to  us. 

Prof.  Ficklen  :  I  thank  you  for  catling  upon  me.  1  had  not  intended 
10  say  anything  further  than  what  I  said  Saturday  evening  and  here  the 
'  other  day.  I  am  afraid  the  audience  is  not  very  suggestive  in  regard  to 
good  government ;  it  is  rather  an  object  lesson  in  bad  government.  I  think 
what  struck  me  most  has  been  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  primaries.  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  them  are  extremely  important.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  go  so  far  as  my  friend,  Dr.  Folwell.  in  r^ard  to  the  best 
method  of  getting  at  that  subject — the  old-fashioned  town  meeting.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  return  to  the  past  I  believe,  sir,  that  in 
olden  times  when  the  cities  were  small  and  everybody  knew  pretty  well 
what  was  going  on,  that  was  a  splendid  system.  I  look  with  great  respect 
myself  to  the  New  England  town  meetings,  but  I  beHeve  with  the  increase 
of  population  in  our  cities,  with  the  great  diversity  of  business,  &c.,  such  a 
system  would  be  impractical  in  this  day  and  generation.  We  shall  have  to 
take  things  as  we  find  them  ;  these  cities  are  great  corporations,  and 
the  people  cannot  be  gathered  in  separate  bodies  to  discuss  these  sub- 
jects. You  could  not  get  them  there,  and  I  think  that  perhaps  the  very 
thing  which  you  try  to  avoid — this  making  up  a  slate  beforehand — would 
lake  place  as  well  under  that  system.  It  seems  to  me  the  secret  ballot — 
the  Australian  System — is  absolutely  necessary  to  start  on.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  could  get  a  full  expression  of  opinion  in  a  town  meedng  in 
our  great  cities.     I  do  not  believe  it  possible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  second  step,  which  some  one  suggested  here  to- 
day, is  that  we  should  have  some  kind  of  legislation,  some  kind  of  regulation 
in  regard  to  our  primaries,  allowing  all  persons  to  vote  there  and  recom- 
mending the  ditTerent  parties  to  send  delegates  and  to  give  a  full  expression 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  delegates.  That  struck  me  as  being  one  of  the 
wisest  things  said  here  to-day.  It  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at  in  the 
South  now.  and  what  we  regard  as  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  we  must  have  a  secret  ballot ;  we  must 
have  men  vote  as  they  please,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  have  the 
secret  ballot.  We  must  have  the  Australian  System  hedged  around  with 
everything  to  keep  out  corruption.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Low  :  1  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion,  and  that  is,  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  good  idea  in  all  the  Leagues  that  are  represented  here,  if  it 
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can  be  managed,  to  have  commutecs  to  look  into  the  matter  of  expenditure 
of  money  in  their  cities.  I  think  it  would  be  extraordinarily  interesting  his- 
tory if  a  detailed  account  could  be  made  of  the  actual  uses  of  the  moneys 
which  were  paid  in  by  the  taxpayers.  I  think  the  revelation  would  be  of 
very  great  importance  indeed. 

Caft.  Evans,  of  Minneapolis  ;  It  has  been  su^jgested  that  an  idea  that 
was  offered  at  one  of  our  local  meetings  might  be  of  interest,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  present  it  here.  The  Australian  ballot  has  emancipated  the 
voters.  It  permits  them  to  retire  to  the  booth  and  be  perfectly  free  from 
any  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  from  the  outside,  and  there  in  the 
silence  of  that  place  it  permits  bis  conscience  to  aa  upon  him  while  be  is 
preparing  his  ballot.  Now,  what  we  want  is  to  emancipate  the  common- 
wealth, as  the  voter  has  been  emancipated,  from  these  various  corrupt  in- 
fluences, and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Australian  ballot  offers  the  only  means 
for  that  purpose;  and  instead  of  having  a  primary  election  law.  or  any 
other  machinery  that  simply  fosters  partisanship,  that  simply  gives  the  boss 
an  extra  power,  that  we  ought  to  wipe  out  all  recognition  of  caucuses  and 
wipe  out  all  recognition  of  conventions  as  far  as  nominations  arc  concerned 
for  municipal  offices.  Why  should  the  ballot  designate  a  man  as  a  Repub- 
Itcan  or  Populist  or  Prohibitionist  any  more  than  a  list  of  jurors  should  des- 
ignate that  this  man  is  a  Republican,  or  a  Norw^ian,  or  he  is  this,  or  he  is 
tliat  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Australian  ballot  with  the  same  propriety 
could  designate  that  this  man,  John  Tones,  is  a  Frenchman,  and  then  might 
go  into  any  other  specifications.  Now,  then,  my  theory  would  be  not  to  recog- 
nize caucuses  or  conventions  in  any  nominations  that  are  made  for  munici- 
pal affairs,  but  simply  require  that  a  certiin  percentage  of  voters,  if  you 
please,  may  petition  to  have  a  certain  man  put  upon  the  ticket  to  be  voted 
for,  provided  that  no  man  shall  sign  more  than  one  petition  for  the  same 
office.  In  this  way  the  self-respecUiig,  and  what  we  may  perhaps  call  the 
more  desirable  class  of  citizens,  would  not  be  obliged  to  run  amuck  those 
seeking  primary  nominations  at  the  caucuses;  neither  would  he  have 
to  go  and  bow  down  before  conventions ;  but  as  it  is  now,  without  some 
slight  iotrunon  in  the  law,  the  caucuses  and  the  committees  of  the 
caucuses  and  the  committees  of  the  convendans  are  recognized  in  such 
a  way  that  partisanship  is  fostered.  For  instance,  the  comminees  of 
the  various  parties  are  allowed  to  designate  who  the  judges  of  elec- 
tion shall  be,  and  in  that  way  partisanship  is  fostered.  Now,  then,  if 
you  commit  a  responsible  committee  to  appoint  the  election  officers,  even 
though  they  be  for  various  parties,  you  foster  a  partisanship.  My  idea 
would  be,  therefore,  to  amend  the  Australian  ballot  law  as  we  have  it  in 
this  State  so  that  the  partisanship  or  the  nationality  of  the  man  would  not 
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;  recogniied  on  the  ballot.  And  then  in  rcgislntlipn  I  would  not  recog- 
nise nationality,  because  that  gives  the  chance  of  saying;  "Why,  the  Irish 
Republican  party,  or  the  Irish  Democratic  party,  or  the  Swede  party,  or  the 
Scandinavian  party,  or  this  nationality  or  the  other  must  be  recognized  on 
the  ticket."  In  (his  way  we  foster  strifes  by  recognizing  them  in  the  law.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  taw  ought  to  be  so  dignified  that  it  would  simply  recog- 
niie  the  American  cibzen,  and  require,  before  a  man  can  be  put  in  nomi- 
nation, that  he  be  recommended  by  a  certain  number  of  responsible  citizens, 
and  ig^nore  entirely  all  partisanship  in  connection  with  these  nominations. 
And  when  you  do  that,  any  certain  number  of  citizens  in  any  part  of  the 
city  can  simply  circulate  a  petition  that  Mr.  So-andSo  shall  be  put  upon 
the  ticket.  No  caucuses  will  be  required  nor  conventions,  and  then  when 
you  go  to  vote  the  belter  element  has  tlie  majority,  we  might  say  has  the 
advantage,  over  the  rabble  tliat  is  apt  to  get  together  in  order  to  have  per- 
sonal favors  granted  to  tlieni.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Marvin  J.  Farr»  of  Chicago :  Chicago  has  been  alluded  to  once 
or  twice ;  I  think  there  was  a  passing  allusion  that  it  was  one  of  the  wor&t 
governed  cities.  I  do  not  wish  to  incriminate  my  dty,  however,  but  I 
would  say,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  will  come  to  Chicago  you  will  find  in 
operation  every  system  that  has  been  outlined  here  as  good.  (Applause). 
We  have  the  Australian  ballot ;  we  have,  in  part  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
members  of  the  legislature  are  concerned,  the  system  of  minority  represeti- 
talion.  W'c  have  a  mayor  who  has  almost  absolute  power,  subject  only  to 
the  veto  of  two-thirds  majority  of  the  council.  We  have  a  council  which 
has  unlimited  power,  subject  only  to  the  veto  of  the  mayor.  What  is  the 
result?  Our  mayor  has  the  appointment,  I  would  say,  of  the  Comptroller, 
of  the  Chief  of  Police,  of  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department,  of  the  City 

i,ngineer,  of  the  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Works,  of  the  Superintendent 

rof  Streets,  and  of  the  Superintendent  of  Sewers.     Gentlemen,  you  may 

have  heard  of  our  mayor.     (Laughter).     He  is  the  modern  Alexander  of 

D-day.  We  elect  a  mayor,  treasurer  and  derk.  Our  council  has  full  con- 
ot  of  the  appropriations,  which  are  vast  in  amount,  and,  aside  from  our 
general  taxes,  in  the  year  1S93  we  were  assessed  ^14,000,000  for  special 
improvement  We  are  now  trying  to  get  some  relief  from  that  system 
which  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  council.  What  we  are  going  to  do 
I  do  not  know,  but  we  are  engaged  in  trying. 

We  have  also  another  system  in  operation  there  which  has  been  re- 
commended as  good  here.  We  have  boards ;  we  have  three  Park  Boards 
In  Chicago,  two  of  them  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  Vou 
may  have  heard  of  our  Governor.  (Laughter).  So  I  say  to  you,  gentle- 
roen,  that  I  have  followed  these  discussions  through  and  beard  the  expeii- 
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ences  of  other  cities,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  in  operation  there 
all  the  systems  that  have  been  recommended  as  good  and  desirable;  and 
if  you  vrill  come  there  we  will  try  to  show  you  the  results.  We  spend  lots 
of  mone>' — I  do  not  know  where  it  goes  to,  but  it  goes.  (Laughter).  The 
system  most  nearly  following  ours  is  that  of  Cleveland,  which  has  been 
very  highly  commended.  Now,  that  being  so  in  all  these  points  that  I 
suggest,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  when  we  come  down  to  it.  it  is  ttiat  we 
are  at  war  not  with  the  system,  but  the  administration  of  it.  Any  system 
is  good  if  well  administered,  lliere  are  some  benefits  in  the  appointive 
power  of  the  mayor,  and  there  are  some  benefits  in  having  strong  powers 
in  the  council ;  but  at  present  politics  enters  too  much  into  both.  I  will 
just  mention  one  instance.  In  the  year  1871,  if  you  will  remember,  Chi- 
cago had  a  terrible  lesson,  and  the  people  rose  up  and  demanded  that 
thereafter  the  Fire  Department  should  be  absolutely  and  forever  out  of  the 
hands  of  politics,  and  I  will  say  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  been.  No 
political  parly  has  ever  changed  the  Fire  Department,  and  that  department 
I  think  1  caa  say  is  above  reproach  to-day. 

How  about  our  Police  Department?  I  have  nothing  to  say.  (Laugh- 
ter). Politics  are  the  sole  controlling  motive  in  that.  Every  mayor  ap- 
points a  new  Chief  of  Police;  that  Chief  of  Police  appoints  his  sub-Chief, 
and  the  change  goes  on  all  the  way  down.  Most  of  them  graduate  from 
saloons  to  be  pohcemen,  and  from  policemen  back  to  the  saloons.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  got  to  come  right  down  to  the  point  that  it  does 
not  make  so  very  much  difference  what  system  we  put  in  operation ;  we  must 
get  good  men  in  office. 

Mr.  Fra.ncis  N.  Stacy,  of  Minneapolis:  The  ward  organizations  tn 
this  city  are  modeled  on  those  similar  organizations  elsewhere — the  Munici- 
pal League  of  Philadelphia,  the  Good  City  Government  Clubs  of  New  York 
and  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago.  The  movement  did  not  get  fairly  on 
its  feet  till  the  eve  of  the  present  campaign,  and,  therefore,  had  to  take,  to 
some  extent,  a  vacation  until  after  the  campaign  was  over,  inasmuch  as  we 
found  any  attempt  to  organize  a  club  in  any  particular  ward  would  be  met 
with  a  charge  thai  it  was  for  the  bcnetil  of  some  particular  candidate.  How- 
ever, about  one-half  of  the  wards  of  the  city  have  taken  steps  toward  or- 
ganization, and  about  one-quarter  have  perfected  organizations  which  are, 
]  believe,  represented  in  this  body. 

The  origin  of  the  Ward  Club  movement  in  this  city  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. It  found  its  origin  in  the  Seventh  Precinct  of  the  Second  Ward,  in 
which  the  Dean  and  the  President  of  the  Second  Ward  Club  resided. 
There  was  a  danger  last  spring  of  the  street  car  transfer  privileges  on  the 
Interurban  Line  being  cut  o(f,  and  an  indignadon  meeting  was  called. 
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About  twenty  or  thirty  citizens  got  together  and  made  their  "  kick;  "  and 
the  meeting  received  the  support  of  the  two  aldermen,  although  one  of  the 
aldermen  was  on  the  off  side  to  begin  with.  After  that  it  occurred  to  them 
that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  continue  the  org-intiation.  The  Second 
Ward  Municipal  Reform  Club  was  ihercforc  organized,  and  after  an  exist- 
ence of  a  couple  of  months  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  the  organiiation  made  general,  and  a  club  extension  committee  of 
se^Tn  men  was  formed  which  proceeded  to  organize  in  a  number  of  the  other 
wards  in  the  city,  but  was  interrupted  in  a  measure  by  the  campaign.  The 
movement  will  now,  however,  undoubtedly  go  forward  with  renewed  vigor, 
and  we  expect  to  have  a  general  organization  covering  all  the  wards  in  the 
city. 

1  would  like  to  add  just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  charter  question  hy 
way  of  indorsement  of  the  work  of  Professor  James  which,  as  I  interpret 
it.  is  an  indorsement  of  the  home  rule  charter  plan.  Tlie  people  of  the 
United  States  have  the  making  of  their  own  organic  acts;  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  have  the  making  of  their  own  organic  acts;  but 
the  people  of  Minneapolis  have  not  the  making  of  thor  own  ot^anic  acts 
according  to  the  present  system  in  vogue  in  the  majority  of  States.  Also 
the  body  that  sits  in  the  Capitol  has  the  making  of  its  own  organic  acts. 
The  theory  of  the  present  sj'Stcm  is  that  the  legislators  from  Ottertail.  Bel- 
trami and  Kandiyohi  know  more  about  the  needs  and  demands  of  Minne- 
apolis than  the  taxpayers  and  citizens  m  Minneapolis  know  !  That  theory 
certainly  is  not  in  harmony  with  our  democratic  principles,  and  I  believe 
that  the  practical  working  of  it  is,  to  a  large  extent,  represented  in  the  evils 
which  we  find.  Our  difHculty  is  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
let  us  say  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred,  know  little  or  nothing  about 
their  organic  acts,  and  what  is  more,  appear  not  to  care.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  they  have  not  had  a  hand  or  voice  in  the  making  of  them,  and 
have  apparently  little  or  no  power  in  the  matter.  Their  power  is  dele- 
gated to  a  body  outside.  What  would  the  people  of  Minnesota  think  if 
they  could  not  frame  amendments  and  if  the  amendments  were  not  sub- 
mitted to  them,  but  were  put  upon  them  by  a  body  of  men  In  Washington, 
although  that  body  had  the  intelligence  and  tlie  authority  of  the  United 
States  Congress;  I  believe  that  the  home  rule  plan,  the  submission  of  the 
charter  question  to  the  people  of  this  city,  will  give  us  an  educational  cam- 
paign, which  in  itself  will  result  in  good  government  in  this  city  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come.  The  rising  of  the  people,  the  inspiration  of 
ituertsl.  and  the  general  familiarity  which  will  result  will  be  of  far  greater 
benefit  than  the  provisions  which  we  are  trying  to  secure.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Ozmuk:  The  members  present  .ire  all  cordially  invited  to  vtsK 


-our  dty  of  St  Paul,  and  especially  to  become  the  guests  of  the  Commer- 
cial Cub  of  St.  Paul,  located  on  the  comer  of  Fourth  and  Minnesota 
Streets,  at  3.30  o'clock  this  afternoon.  We  are  going  to  have  a  meeting  In 
"ibc  Commercial  Clnb :  addresses  are  to  be  delivered  by  Mr-  Low.  Mr. 
AVoodruif,  Professor  Jenks  and  Professor  James,  and  we  would  be  very  glad 
4Co  have  as  many  of  you  as  can  come  over  and  see  us.  (Applause). 
AdjGurntd  st»<  dU. 


DINNER. 
Wtst  Hotd,  December  to,  r8g4,  8  o'chck  P.  M. 

PnssiDENT  C.  W.  NoRTURUP.  of  the  University  of  Minnesou,  Toast- 
'totaster : 

Having  disposed  of  the  preliminaries  of  this  banquet,  we  will  now  pro- 
x:eed  to  close  the  exercises,  in  a  few  hours,  in  the  regular  American  style, 
^nth  appropriate  speeches,  I  felicitate  myself,  and  I  especially  congratulate 
you,  chat  I  am  at  last  placed  where  I  am  neither  expected  nor  desired  to 
inake  a  speech  ;  I  am  simply  to  see  that  some  of  you  make  speeches.  We 
^ave  had  a  Convention  meeting  in  our  city  for  two  days,  a  National  Con- 
vention, devoted  to  matters  pertaining  to  municipal  government.  It  has 
t>een  a  very  great  delight  to  us  Minneapolitans  to  have  this  Convention 
«neet  here.  It  Is  always  delightful  to  have  distinguished  people  from  other 
cities  visit  us,  and  it  is  especially  delightful  when  a  Convention  comes  to  us 
'with  such  serious  purposes  and  devotes  itself  in  such  good  faith  to  the  work 
'■which  It  came  here  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  eminently  appropriate 
^tSbik  this  Convention,  at  least,  should  terminate  with  a  banquet,  for  of  all 
^men,  it  seems  to  me,  those  who  are  compelled  to  contemplate  municipal 
Sfovernment  in  its  ordinary  appearance  in  this  country*,  need  the  most 
abundance  of  good  cheer  in  order  to  keep  themselves  cheerful.  I  am  de- 
lighted that,  notwithstanding  the  facts  which  have  been  presented  from 
4une  to  time  in  regard  to  municipal  government  in  this  countr>',  the  gentle- 
*4nen  who  have  been  discussing  the  subject  in  this  dty  have  mainuined  a 
loaiversally  hopeful  attitude  of  mind  and  have  not  despaired  of  the  Repub- 
lEc.  I  have  entire  faith,  gentlemen,  in  the  ability  of  the  American  people 
*tft  govern  themselves,  entire  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  people  of  cities  to 
•govern  tbanselves,  and  I  believe  that  the  only  difficulty  in  the  past  has 
ibeen  a  misunderstiinding  as  to  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  dty  gov- J 
^rnment.  1  believe  that  if  you  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  investigating^ 
she  subject  will  dearly  mark  out  the  lines  which  separate  the  good  from  the 
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bad,  so  that  the  people  of  this  country  can  see  what  is  good  for  city  ^v- 
emment  and  what  is  bad,  the  people  will  not  be  slow  to  array  themselves 
on  the  side  of  good.  And  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  great  themes  in 
which  you  are  interested,  and  upon  the  great  success  you  are  making  in 
your  investigation.  You  are  carrying  the  torch  of  truth  ;  you  are  throwing 
light  into  the  minds  of  llie  American  people  upon  a  most  important  sub- 
ject; you  are,  I  am  sure,  providing  a  remedy  for  everything  that  is  really 
alarming  in  the  body  politic  in  our  country  ;  and  you  are  moving  forward, 
1  am  certain,  to  an  assured  and  permanent  victory,  a  victory  that  will  add 
to  the  hfe  and  vigor  and  the  manhood  of  this  American  nation  and  make 
us  as  proud  of  our  countT)-  to-day  as  our  fathers  were  when  the  country  was 
young.  We  are  glad  to  have  had  you  with  us  :  we  are  always  glad  to  wel- 
come strangers  to  Minneapolis.  We  are  proud  of  our  city  ;  we  are  proud 
of  the  great  Northwest ;  we  are  proud  of  its  possibilities  ;  we  are  proud,  not 
that  we  stand  alone,  but  thst  with  you  from  the  South  and  from  the  East 
and  from  the  West,  we  are  citizens  of  this  really  great  Republic,  the  bright- 
est Land  on  which  God's  sun  shines.     (Applause). 

But  t  am  not  to  make  a  speech,  I  will  not  make  a  speech.  I  have  the 
honor  here  to  announce  the  first  r^uUr  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Civil  Service 
Reform  in  City  Government."  which  will  be  responded  to  by  that  veteran 
reformer  and  indefadgabte  worker,  William  Potts,  of  New  York,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  whom  I  now  have  the  honor 
to  inlToduce.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Wm.  Potts  :  I  bring  to  you  the  news  of  a  most  extraordinary 
occurrence  which  has  taken  place  in  the  city  of  New  York.  On  the  6ih 
of  November  the  people  of  that  city  gathered  together  in  some  thousand 
of  polling  places  and  solemnly  voted  to  amend  their  constitution  by  de- 
creeing that  after  the  ist  of  January  next  appointments  to  public  offices 
should  be  made  upon  the  ground  of  merit  and  fitness.  Think  of  it,  if  you 
please,  tn  the  greatest  State  of  this  Union,  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  people  of  the  State  de- 
tcraiined  among  themselves  that  the  positions  in  the  public  service  shall  be 
filled  upon  the  grounds  of  merit  and  fitness.  What  have  they  been  doing 
the  last  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years?  Filling  those  positions  upon 
other  grounds  ?  1  think  that  most  of  us  would  concede  that  that  was  the 
fact.  But  is  It  not  singular  that  in  these  latter  days  we  have  had  to  get 
together  and  work  hard  in  order  to  determine  that  the  public  service  of  the 
United  States,  which,  in  its  various  branches,  national,  municipal,  village, 
county,  and  so  on,  probably  embraces  at  least  half  a  million  men,  should 
b«  officered  by  men  who  are  especially  fitted  to  perform  the  duties.  Well, 
it  is  fortunate  that  even  at  this  late  day  we  realize  that  this  is  an  admirable 
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thing  to  do.  During  my  auendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  in 
tlus  city  I  have  been  reminded,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  contradictories  1 
suppose,  of  the  old  story  about  the  chapter  in  tlie  book  of  Ireland  in  rela- 
tion to  snakes.  That  chapter,  I  believe,  waa  couched  in  these  words  : 
■•  There  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland."  I  have  been  reminded  of  that  Iwcause 
since  I  have  been  in  Minneapolis  I  have  heard  so  much  in  regard  to  civil 
service  reform  in  connection  with  municipal  reform.  There  is  nothing  but 
civil  service  reform  in  municipal  reform.  That  is  the  whole  business,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  that  is  the  case.  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  Chat  no 
scheme  of  municipal  reform  would  have  any  effect  in  securing  good  gov- 
ernment for  your  cities  unless  it  was  founded  upon  a  good  system  of  civil 
service  reform ;  that  is,  a  system  which  will  fill  the  offices  of  the  city  with 
those  who  are  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  those  offices  and  which,  so  far 
as  the  oPIices  do  not  require  an  especial  connection  with  certain  poBcics  of 
administralion,  shall  fill  those  offices  altogether  irrespective  of  party.  Now, 
while  we  have  just  adopted  it  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is  not  our  first 
movement  in  that  direction,  as  you  are  well  aware,  but  for  several  years, 
since  1884,  we  have  been  tiding  our  hand  at  devising  and  carrying  into 
effect  a  certain  scheme  of  reform  in  civil  service.  We  have  seen  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  and  BunTalo  what  can  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  good  civill 
scr^■^cc  rules  in  the  administration  of  the  city  service.  All  those  of  you  who 
were  present  at  the  meeting  on  Saturday  heard,  through  Mr.  Low,  the  mes- 
sage which  was  sent  by  the  iMayor  of  Brooklyn  as  to  the  effects  of  those 
rules  as  seen  in  that  city,  and  practically  both  of  us  speak  with  assurance 
upon  the  point  of  efficiency  of  service  which  has  been  secured  through  the 
adoption  of  those  rules,  as  to  the  removal  of  most  of  the  abuses  that  we 
have  had  in  regard  to  appointments  of  a  clerical  character  and  certain 
expert  positions.  We  can  also  represent  that  Brooklyn  has  decided  upon, 
and  will  shortly  put  into  effect,  a  plan  for  the  registration  of  her  laborers 
which  will  remove  the  main  body  of  the  public  employees  from  the  control 
of  the  politician.  When  that  has  been  done,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  you 
an  object  lesson  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  as  to  what  can  be  done  as  far  as 
the  public  service  is  concerned.  Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  civil  service 
reform  we  use  the  term  in  a  technical  sense.  Naturally  it  will  include  the 
members  of  all  departments;  but  we  prefer  to  use  the  term  particularly  in 
regard  to  those  subordinates  of  the  various  departments  who  are  concerned 
in  the  routine  duties,  and  using  it  in  that  way  I  am  sure  that  this  company 
will  unite  with  me  in  the  statement  that  without  divorcing  from  the  political 
control  such  positions  it  will  be  impracticable  to  get  rid  of  the  '*  boss  "  who 
has,  through  the  power  of  manipulating  those  offices,  been  the  means  of 
keeping  himself  before  the  public.    As  I  was  sitting  here,  toward  the  close 


of  the  repast,  waiting  in  mortal  terror  for  the  time  to  arrive  when  the  Chair- 
man should  get  on  his  feet  and  call  me  forward,  1  remembered  an  old 
"chestnut"— I  think,  probabl}*.  it  origiaited  in  AGnneapolis.  (Laufhier). 
I  remembered  a  gentleman  who  on  one  occasion  was  called  upon  to  make 
a,  public  speech  and  began  in  this  wise;  " Gentlemen: — Forty  years  ago 
this  was  a  howling  wilderness."  After  waiting  a  little  while  he  began 
again,  ••  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : — Forty  years  ago  this  \vns  a  howl- 
ing wilderness,"  but  he  could  get  no  further  and  had  to  recur  to  the  begin- 
ning sgain;  "Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; — Forty  years  ago 
this  was  a  howling  wilderness,"  he  stopped  for  a  moment  and  then  added, 
"utd  I  wish  to  Heaven  it  was  j^et."  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  that  this 
had  remained  a  howling  wilderness.  I  am  sure  that  we  would  have  missed 
a  great  deal  if  we  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  greet  you  as  we  have  had 
in  the  past  few  days.  We  have  received  great  encouragement  from  your 
reception  of  us  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have  spoken  of  those  things 
in  which  we  are  interested.  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  has  been  done  in 
the  East  has  helped  in  regard  to  civil  ser\'ice  reform,  but  it  is  not  to  the 
East  that  we  look  for  the  greatest  and  most  rapid  progress  in  the  future. 
We  look  to  you.  And  we  look  to  you  and  we  expect  to  tind  that  here  in  the 
West  we  shall  be  completely  outspeeded  in  the  movement  for  the  future. 
^Applause). 

Toastmaster:  Minneapolis  has  an  abundance  of  chestnuts,  but  we 
do  not  raise  any.     (Laughter  and  applause). 

The  second  regular  toast  of  the  evening  is,  "  Municipal  Parties."  This 
will  be  responded  to  by  Mr.  Charles  Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Municipal  League.  Mr.  Richardson  comes  from 
the  Quaker  City,  a  cily  so  demure  and  peaceful  and  quiet,  as  not  to  invite 
any  aspersions  from  her  more  noisy  sisters,  a  city  that  we  ivere  glad  to 
bear,  this  morning,  is  now  enjoying  the  best  administration  it  has  ever 
kaovn,  and  yet  a  dty  worthy  to  be  easily  the  first  American  dly  in  purity, 
and  yet  it  is  not  so  pure  but  it  has  need  of  a  reformer  living  in  its  midst. 
Mr.  Richardson  b.  I  take  it.  Philadelphia's  ideal  reformer — after  you  have 
left  out  my  friend,  Mr.  Dumham,  and  the  Professor  over  there,  who  read 
that  delightful  paper  this  morning.  At  all  events,  we  will  take  him  to-night 
as  the  ideal  reformer  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  will  talk  to  us  upon  "  Munic- 
ipal Parties."     (Applause). 

Mr.  Charles  RiCHARi>sox:  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Chairman  for 
his  remarks,  although  they  are  not  quite  as  accurate  as  they  would  be  if  he 
bad  been  a  resident  of  Philadelphia. 

Toastmaster:  That  is,  if  1  knew  more.    (Laughter). 

Mr.  RiCHARikSOS' :   My  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  of  my 
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hosts,  and  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  that  I  have  received,  prompt 
me  to  assume  that  the  true  accounts  of  the  Twin  Cities,  Minneapolis  and 
St,  Paul,  are  those  which  portray  them  as  not  only  the  most  healthy  cities 
of  the  world,  bat  the  purest ;  that  they  have  a  sound  municipal  mind  in  a 
sound  municipal  body  ;  that  they  are  two  municipal  paradises  into  which  no 
serpent  or  unclean  thing  can  enter.  (Laughter).  And  that  those  residents 
who  have  ventured  to  intimate  that  this  condition  of  things  was  not  known 
to  them,  belong  to  that  class  who  never  know  when  they  are  well  off  or 
appreciate  their  own  advantages.  On  the  basis  of  that  assumption,  I  fear 
that  any  argument  in  favor  of  municipal  parties  would  seem  to  this  audi- 
ence as  geographically  inappropriate  as  a  proposition  to  establish  a  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  nervous  dyspepsia  among  the  cowboys  of  Texas.  Our 
conditions  are  so  different  that  I  fear  it  is  impossible  to  make  dear  to  you 
how  absolutely  necessary  municipal  parties  are  in  our  Eastern  cities.  There 
is  no  more  equality  between  our  conditions  than  there  was  between  those 
of  farmer  Smith  and  the  pauper  who  replied  to  the  Fourth  of  July  orator, 
*•  Ven  1  gits  fanner  Schmidt's  farm,  and  farmer  Schmidt's  a  popper  like  me, 
we  will  be  free  and  ekal."     (Applause). 

The  first  essential  for  good  city  government  is  good  citizenship.  If 
you  have  that  almost  any  system  will  work  well.  If  you  have  not  got  it, 
there  is  no  system  which  will  work  weH, 

The  second  essential  for  good  city  government  is  a  freedom  from  the 
control  of  corrupt  rings  and  bosses. 

The  third  essential  is  a  good  system  of  law  and  administration. 

Now,  of  those  three  essentials,  on  the  assumption  with  which  I  started,, 
you  have  the  first  and  the  second ;  we  have  neither.  It  is,  therefore,  per- 
fectly natural  that  your  attention  should  be  concentrated  on  the  third,  the 
methods  of  administration,  which  are  to  good  citizenship  what  his  tools  are 
to  the  carpenter ;  while  with  us  our  great  demand  is  for  some  means  that 
will  lift  us  up  to  the  plane  which  you  already  occupy.  After  that,  we  think 
the  work  will  be  very  easy.  Our  primary  object,  then,  is  the  creation  of 
good  citizenship,  and  that,  we  feel,  can  only  be  accomp&sbed  by  an  organ- 
ization, working  continuously,  persistently,  systematically  and  permanently. 
It  is  no  easy  or  short  task  to  convince  the  masses  of  uninformed,  selfish  or 
apathetic  people,  that  in  every  community  of  voters  each  is  a  trustee  of  all, 
and  that  be  who  endangers  the  interest  of  his  municipal  partners  by  voting 
for  a  bad  candidate,  or  failing  to  support  a  good  one,  may  justly  be  com- 
pared to  a  man  who  bores  holes  in  a  vessel  crowded  urith  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers, or  to  the  member  of  a  mercantile  firm  who  hands  the  keys  of 
their  warehouse  to  a  band  of  thieves. 

I  remember  a  story  of  two  old  farmers  who  got  into  a  dispute  about  & 
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barn  which  stood  near  their  boundary  line,  each  claiming  it.  They  found* 
tbey  could  not  agree  upon  it  and  they  went  to  law.  The  court  decided 
that  the  boundary  line  ran  right  through  the  middle  of  the  bam,  and  the 
next  morning  when  farmer  Jones  went  down  to  look  at  the  building  he 
found  his  opponent  there  ahead  of  him  with  a  box  of  matches  and  his 
greeting  was :  "  Well,  friend  Jones,  what  are  you  going  to  do  wUh  your 
half  of  the  barn  ?  I  am  going  to  bum  mine."  (Laughter).  Now  what 
wc  want  to  do  is  to  persuade  our  fellow-citizens,  first,  that  they  would  be 
\-ery  foolish  to  bum  their  share  of  the  municipal  bam,  and  secondly,  that, 
even  if  they  want  (o  bum  their  share  they  have  no  right  to  burn  ours. 

The  second  object  of  a  municipal  league  or  good  government  club  i& 
to  enable  the  good  citizens  to  coKiperate,  instead  of  remaining  divided  intOiL 
opposing  parties  on  account  of  their  national  preferences,  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  a  municipal  government.  This,  also,  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  organizing  into  a  purely  municipal  party,  so  that  they  can. 
confer  and  agree  upon  proper  action  at  proper  times,  and,  when  the  time:, 
comes  for  action,  can  unite,  if  necessary,  in  making  independent  nomina-. 
lions. 

The  third  object  of  a  municipal  party  is  the  study  of  the  laws  and  thfr 
methods  of  administration,  and  the  invention  of  improvements,  and  that 
also,  we  believe,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  good  municipal  parties^ 
working  through  carefully  chosen  committees,  through  salaried  officers^ 
working  permanently  and  getting  at  the  very  best  methods.  Now,  if 
these  ideas  are  correct,  it  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  in  your  case,  as. 
wcD  as  in  ours,  the  formation  of  municipal  parties  is  not  the  very  best 
method  that  you  can  adopt  for  preserving  and  improving  the  good  which 
you  have  already  obtained,  and  for  obtaining  that  which  you  may  still 
desire.     I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.     (Loud  applause.) 

The  Toastmaster  :  The  third  regular  toast  of  the  evening  is,  "  How^ 
May  Municipal  Reform  be  made  Permanent."  This  will  be  responded  to 
by  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Secretary  of  the  National  Municipal 
League.  Mr.  Woodruff,  since  he  has  been  in  our  city,  has  demonstrated 
his  Cxmiliahty  with  the  platform.  He  has  also  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  fill  a  pulpit  on  Sunday,  and  he  is  now.  before  he  goes  away  blush^ 
ing  with  the  honors  crowded  upon  him.  to  endure  the  final  and  higher 
lest  of  responding  to  a  regular  toast  at  a  banquet.  If  he  succeeds  in  this,. 
no  man  will  go  East  happier  than  he,  and  no  man  will  be  more  generally 
regrcned  by  this  community,  for  if  this  community  needs  anything  it  is. 
tomc^Mdy  to  come  here  and  stay  permanendy  who  can  make  a  good  speech 
U  ft  banquet.    (Applause  and  laughter).    This  is  the  opportunity  of  bi4 


life  for  Mr,  WoodrufT,  and  I  say  this  that  he  may  ris«  in  a  cheerful  mood. 
(Laughter). 

Mb.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodrcfp:  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  respond 
in  a  fitting  manner  to  the  toast  assigned  me,  and  espcciaUy  after  the  flat- 
tering introduction  which  the  Toastmaster  has  given  me.  I  felt  very  much, 
as  I  sat  here  listening  to  my  friends,  Mr.  Potts  and  Mr.  Richardson,  that  I 
was  in  the  position  of  the  mar  who,  having  been  invited  to  respond  to  a 
regular  toast  printed  upon  the  dinner  card,  went  to  an  encyclopedia  of  Jokes 
and  anecdotes  and  Wished  out  three  or  four  very  good  stories  which  he 
thought  would  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  He  was  the  fourth  speaker 
upon  the  programme,  and  as  he  waited  for  his  turn,  the  tirst  speaker  went 
through  with  his  speech  and  exhausted  one  of  the  stories ;  the  second  man 
used  another  story,  and  the  third  man  used  a  third,  and  when  bis  time 
came  to  speak  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  he  had  prudently  and  wisely 
disappeared.     (Laughter). 

1  was  reminded,  during  my  attendance  at  the  Conference,  of  a  short 
piece  of  poetry  I  remember  having  read  while  at  college.  It  described 
somewhat  the  state  of  my  mind  as  I  listened  to  the  successive  papers  deal* 
ing  uith  the  varied  forms  of  municipal  government ^the  council  system, 
the  board  system,  the  represenutivc  system,  the  system  of  responsible 
heads,  the  federal  system.     The  lines  ran  something  like  this : 

"  The  centipede  was  happy  quite 
Until  a  frog  in  fun 

Said,  ■  Pray.  wMch  leg  comes  after  which?' 
This  raised  its  mind  to  such  a  pitch 
It  lay  distracted  in  the  ditch 
Considering  bow  to  run."        (Applause). 

And  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  listened  to  the  discussion  of  the  various  papers. 
that  we  were  very  much  in  that  condition ;  but  we  must  remember,  gentle- 
men, that  out  of  chaos  comes  cosmos;  out  of  conference  comes  wisdom. 
We  have  met  here  in  this  city  of  the  Northwest,  the  key  to  the  great  North- 
western Umpire  which  stretches  beyond  us,  to  listen  to  the  experiences  of 
those  who  have  been  active  in  studying  the  administration  of  cities,  and  we 
cannot  but  be  benefited  by  the  wisdom  we  have  heard. 

The  toast  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  is,  "  How  May  Manicipal  Re* 
fbnn  be  Made  Permanent?"  In  the  past  I  fear  that  we  have  all  been 
prone  to  stake  too  much  upon  a  single  battle  ;  we  have  failed  to  realize  that 
this  question  of  good  city  government,  the  question  of  good  citizenship, 
will  not  be  settled  in  one  or  two  or  three  battles,  but  may  perhaps  take  the 
whole  summer,  yea,  and  the  winter  of  our  lives  to  work  out,  and  work  out 
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We  may  meet  with  Bull  Runs,  but  the  time  will  come  ' 
the  victory  of  an  Appomattox  Court  House  will  crown  our  efforts.  We 
mint  not  lose  patience  ;  we  must  not  lost  hope.  If  we  do  not  want  to  meet 
with  defeat  in  the  preliminary  skirmishes,  we  must  realize  that  we  arc  in 
this  light  to  stay ;  we  must  keep  everlastingly  at  it  if  we  intend  to  win  suc- 
cess,    (Applause). 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  past  year  as  to  the  failure  of 
city  government  in  these  United  States.  The  magazines  and  the  papers 
have  teemed  mth  articles  setting  forth  the  indictments  against  the  ineffici- 
ency and  corruption  of  many  of  our  American  c'lty  administrations.  Mr. 
Bn*cc  and  Andrew  D,  WTiite,  who  recently  represented  us  at  St.  Petersburg, 
have  given  it  as  their  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  that  city  government 
in  these  United  Stales  thus  far  is  practically  a  failure.  Why  is  it  so  ?  We 
look  abroad  and  we  find  that  cities  like  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  Glasgow, 
and  Birmingham,  and  Uv-erpool  arc  well  and  economically  governed.  It 
cannot  be  that  there  Is  something  in  city  government  that  makes  it  impos- 
sible adequately  to  administer  it.  If  we  found  all  over  the  world  the  same 
difficulties  that  confront  us  here ;  if  we  found  inefficiency  and  corruption 
in  every  municipal  government,  we  might  justly  conclude  that  there  was 
sometliing  tn  the  management  of  the  city  that  made  it  impossible  to  rightly 
and  properly  govern  it.  But  we  have  learned,  and  the  experience  of  foreign 
cities  teaches  us,  that  good  city  government  can  be  had,  and  that  good  city 
government  can  be  had  in  a  reasonably  short  time.  What,  then,  is  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  those  cities  which  have  achieved  it  ?  Berlin  and 
Glasgow,  two  of  the  best  governed  cities  in  the  world,  have  good  city  gov- 
ernment because  the  citizens  of  those  cities  demand  it  and  will  not  be  con* 
tent  with  anything  but  good  city  government :  and  until  we  in  this  country 
reach  the  same  decision  and  demand  good  city  government,  and  never  rest 
content  until  we  have  it,  not  until  that  time  shall  we  have  good  city  gov- 
ernment in  these  United  States.     (Applause). 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  look  around  us  and  see  just  where  we 
Stand.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  sentiment  which  sometimes  finds 
expression  in  pedantic  Fourth  of  July  orations,  "  My  country  right  or 
wrong."  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  not  the  strongest  man  who  only  boasts 
of  bis  strong  points  and  ignores  his  weak  ones.  That  country  is  not  the 
strongest  which  only  boasts  of  its  great  resources  and  great  achievements 
and  ignores  its  weaknesses  and  its  deficiencies.  He  who,  realizing  his 
weaknesses,  looks  around  to  see  where  he  sunds  and  then,  with  a  firm 
determination,  goes  ahead  to  strengthen  his  weak  points,  and  to  make  his 
strong  points  still  stronger,  is  the  truly  strong  man.  And  so,  my  dear 
friends,  he  is  perhaps  the  truest  American  who  faces  this  problem  of  mu- 
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nicipal  government,  and  realizes  our  defidencies  and  detemunes  that  there 
must  be  and  shall  be  a  change.  Bismarck  and  his  Emperor,  in  1856-7, 
realized  that  Prussia  was  a  weak  Stale  in  the  ffreat  hierarchy  of  the  German 
States,  and  tliey  set  themselves  to  work  to  accomplish  a  certain  task,  which 
was  that  of  placing  Prussia  at  the  head  of  the  great  German  Stales.  We 
all  know  how  carefully  they  went  to  work  and  bow  the  whole  people  with 
them  went  to  work  and  carefully  and  persistently  trained  themselves  until 
the  Austrian  war  in  1S66  saw  the  German  troops  successful.  And  then 
came  the  Fr:inco- Prussian  war  in  which  Germany  defeated  France  more 
decisively  than  France  had  ever  been  defeated  by  any  other  nation;  and 
the  German  Empire  was  the  result  of  that  persistency.  That  accomplished, 
the  Germans  looking  around  saw  that  in  the  line  of  city  government  they 
had  not  reached  a  high  development.  In  1873-4,  I  am  told,  Berlin 
was  one  of  the  most  unsanitary  cities  in  all  Europe ;  one  of  the  most  un- 
healthy ;  one  of  the  most  inefficient  and  most  poorly  governed  of  cities. 
Those  who  had  made  their  countr>-  the  greatest  in  the  Empire  were  capa- 
ble of  making  Berlin  the  best  governed  city.  They  set  themselves  reso- 
lutely to  it,  and  the  result  is  that  after  twenty>5ve  years  we  find  Berlin 
referred  to  as  the  model  city.  We  find  the  citizens  of  Berlin  insisting  upon 
good  government  at  all  times,  and  tolerating  nothing  but  a  good  dty  gov- 
ernment. We  must  take  precisely  the  same  position  here.  We  must  not 
let  a  single  defeat  at  the  primaries  or  at  the  polls  keep  us  from  going  ahead. 
We  must  be  determined  to  have  good  dty  government,  and  we  must  realize 
that  we  cannot  have  it  until  the  people  demand  it. 

As  some  one  has  said,  "  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  laws  made  by  Lud- 
fer  and  executed  by  Gabriel  than  to  have  the  laws  made  by  Gabriel  and 
executed  by  Lucifer."  In  this  country  I  am  afraid  we  have  trusted  a 
little  too  much  to  the  form  of  government  and  a  tritle  too  htlte  to  the  kind 
of  men  who  administer  the  government.  We  have  felt  that  if  we  only  had 
the  right  form  of  government,  the  right  theoretical  type  of  government, 
that  that  was  all  that  was  necessary.  There  has  never  yet  been  a  law 
placed  upon  any  statute  book  that  has  not  in  some  way  been  evaded.  I 
have  been  told  how  the  Australian  Ballot  Law  in  New  York  was  evaded  by 
Tammany  a  year  or  two  ajo.  It  appears  that  on  the  offidal  ballots  are 
pasted  the  names  of  the  candidates  of  the  tickets — Democratic.  Republi- 
can. Prohibitionist  and  Populist,  and  so  on.  One  of  the  Tammany  leaders 
was  doubtful  whether  all  "  the  goods  that  he  had  paid  for  "  at  the  election 
were  delivered,  and,  so  being  very  much  worried,  he  bit  upon  this  happy 
device:  Every  Tammany  ticket  and  every  Tammany  paster  was  delicately 
perfumed,  and  each  Tammany  man  who  had  agreed  to  vote  that  ticket  was 
given  this  perfumed  paster.     As  the  election  officer  received  the  ballot  it 
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wu  wafted  before  his  nose,  and  if  they  smelled  all  right  he  knew  the 
goods  were  being  delivered.     (Applause). 

We  must  depend  upon  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  and  that  is  a 
higher  realiiation  of  the  duties  of  American  citixenship.  American  citi- 
zenship does  not  connst  in  applauding  patriotic  sentiments;  it  does  not 
consist  in  getting  out  on  Fourth  of  July  and  reading  the  Declanttion  of 
Independence ;  but  it  does  consist  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which 
our  ancestors  fought  for ;  it  does  consist  in  rising  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  immense  privilege  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors.  We 
must  rise  to  an  appreciation  of  this  or  else,  I  fear,  we  shall  very  soon  begin 
to  lose  ground  and  go  backward.  You  permit  the  corruption  that  exists  in 
New  York  City,  in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Baltimore  to  obtain  and 
increase  and  grow  strong,  and  very  soon  you  will  find  that  those  popular 
communities  will  be  a  menace  to  every  republican  institution.  It  behooves 
every  patriotic  American  to  see  to  it  that  the  heritage  of  our  fathers  it 
transnutted  lo  our  descendants  pure  and  unsullied.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  here  in  Minneapolis,  I  cannot  tell,  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
conditions ;  but  I  know  how  it  is  in  Philadelphia.  I^ut  year  I  took  the 
trouble  to  look  over  some  of  the  voting  lists,  and  I  found  that  every  man 
from  the  courts  and  from  the  small  places  and  from  the  small  streets  had 
come  out  and  voted ;  but  the  men  who  lived  on  our  large  streets,  the  men 
who  were  counted  as  our  humanitarians  and  our  large  buaness  men — 
where  were  they  ?  But  two  or  three  in  a  block  had  come  out  and  voted, 
and  the  rest  had  neglected  to  exercise  their  privileges  as  American  citizens. 
We  must  put  a  stop  to  this  neglect,  to  this  indifference,  to  this  apathy,  or 
else  we  shall  very  soon  hnd  ourselves  confronted  with  something  very 
much  like  disintegration,  U  we  do  not  exercise  our  privileges  there  will 
come  along  those  who  will  exerdse  them,  and  they  will  not  vote  for  the 
widest  possible  good ;  but  for  their  own  individual  profit.  I  think,  too. 
that  we  shall  have  to  realize  this:  That  every  man  in  this  country  counts. 
We  have  manhood  suffrage — there  is  no  discrimination  as  to  property — 
but  we  must  realize  that,  while  every  man  counts,  his  influence  counts 
also ;  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  every  man 
to  do  the  best  possible. 

I  am  reminded  of  that  story  which  Dr.  Holmes  tells  in  the  opening  of 
that  delightful  series  of  essays,  "  TTie  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table." 
He  tells  us  that  at  one  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  people  became 
very  much  exercised  as  to  whether  there  was  a  man  in  the  moon.  Plutoso- 
phcrs  pondered  over  it,  scientists  discussed  it,  and  it  became  the  subject  of 
profound  deliberation  all  over  the  world.  Finally  one  man  made  thift 
happy  suggestion  ;  he  said  :   "  Let  oi  appoint  a  certain  day  and  hour,  and 


at  that  time  ever)'body  in  the  world  shout  as  loudly^  as  possible,  and  we 
will  make  such  a  thundering  amount  of  noise  that  if  there  is  a  man  in  the 
moon  he  must  certainly  hear  and  respond."  "This  is  the  thing."  every- 
body said,  and  they  prepared  to  test  the  efficiency  of  their  lung  power.  The 
week  approached ;  the  day  approached ;  the  hour  approached ;  and  the 
minute  approached.  Here  was  a  man  who  said,  "  I  am  only  one  among 
so  many;  1  will  listen."  Another  man  said.  "  I  am  only  one  among  so 
many;  I  will  listen."  Another  man  over  there  said,  "I  am  only  one 
among  so  many;  I  uitl  listen."  And  so  every  man  thought  that  he  was 
only  one  among  so  many  and  that  he  would  listen.  And  Dr.  Holmes  tells 
us  tliat  the  most  profound  silence  that  ever  reigned  upon  this  earth  pre- 
vailed at  that  time.  And  it  is  very  much  like  that  with  our  American  cities 
in  voting.  (Laughter).  Each  man  is  waiting  for  his  brother  to  take  the 
step.  We  must  each  of  us  determine  to  do  our  share,  and  do  our  share 
well,  whether  our  fellow-man  does  his  or  not.  And,  my  friends,  we  must 
remember  that  we  have  a  great  problem  before  us.  We  must  aim  high; 
we  must  each  one  of  us  be  determined  to  do  what  we  individually  can. 
We  all  know,  without  argument,  what  comes  from  co-operation.  It  won 
the  banles  of  the  Revolution;  it  won  the  battles  of  1812;  it  settled  the 
slaver)  question  of  1S61-5.  and  if  these  American  cilizcns,  who  have  such 
a  proud  heritage  to  boast  of,  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  they  will  surely 
win  in  this  fight  for  municipal  freedom,  for  municipal  purity,  and  for  better 
municipal  government.     (Loud  applause  and  hand-clapping). 

The  Toastmaster  (addressing  Mr.  Woodruff):  You  will  call  on  his 
Honor,  the  Mayor,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  he  will  give  you  the 
keys  to  the  city  and  a  permit  to  stay  here,  and  you  will  have  a  permanent 
business  every  night  speaking  at  banquets,  (applause)  and  especially  when 
there  are  Eastern  people  out  here  holding  a  convention.  (Renewed  ap- 
plause). 

Well,  now,  gentlemen,  we  come  back  to  home  consumption.  The 
fourth  reguLir  toast  is  "  The  Primaries."  That  is  to  be  responded  to  by  the 
Hon.  J.  T.  W}'man,  of  this  city,  member-elect  of  the  State  Senate.  Mr. 
Wyman  knows  three  things  about  primaries,  not  to  mention  any  more.  He 
knows  what  they  ought  to  be;  he  knows  what  they  are;  and  he  knows 
how  to  run  them.     (Laughter). 

Hon.  J.  T.  Wv«an  :  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  exceedingly  touching 
and  eloquent  poem  quoted  by  my  friend,  who  Just  sat  down,  in  the  first 
pari  of  his  speech — something  about  the  pollywog  wiggling  in  the  gutter. 
^Laughter).  I  do  not  remember  it  exactly — it  was  the  idea  I  was  after. 
(Laughter).  It  is  appropriate  to  my  subject,  and  I  will  come  to  it  in  a  mo- 
okent.    The  poem  that  I  shall  quote,  which  that  reminds  me  of,  was  born  in 
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St.  Paul  (laughter),  and  Uved  there  until  a  good  old  age,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Crocker,  is  president,  in  its  efforts  to  bring 
infant  industries  to  Minneapolis  and  have  them  established,  brought  this 
ancient  one  here ;  so  it  has  now  become  a  Board  of  Trade  poem.  I  am  re- 
minded of  it  when  I  think  of  the  politicians.     I  will  try  to  repeat  it : 

"  The  butterfly  has  wings  of  gold. 

The  Arelly  ^ings  of  flame, 

The  bedbug  has  no  wings  at  all. 

But  it  gets  there  just  the  same."         (Laughter). 

Now,  while  this  may  sound  familiar,  having  heard  it  a  great  many  times,  as 
a  recent  Board  of  Trade  imported  industry  ii  applies  to  the  politician  in  at- 
tending the  primaries  and  the  caucuses.  How  often  you  reformers  may  at- 
tend, and  how  often  you  may  stay  away — and  I  presume  you  all  stay 
away — (laughter) ;  1  do  not  suppose  th.it  one  out  of  ten  of  you  ever  think 
of  attending  the  caucuses  or  the  primaries.  We  ought  to  get  good  men 
nominated  for  office,  for  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  good  men  elected  to 
office  after  you  have  nominated  them.  The  trouble  is  to  nominate  the  men. 
Now,  I  have  noticed,  with  men  attending  the  Municipal  Reform  League,  it 
is  very  hard  to  get  them  out  to  the  caucuses  or  primaries,  and  I  presume  it 
is  just  the  same  with  a  great  many  of  you  gentlemen.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  impress  upon  you  to-night,  in  the  few  moments  that  1  shall  have  to  speak 
to  you  upon  "  The  Primaries."  the  imporunce  of  attending  the  caucus  or 
the  primary  meeting  of  the  party  you  intend  to  vote  with,  in  order  to  nomi- 
nate good  men  for  office. 

Now  1  was  born  and  brought  up  in  New  England  under  the  shadow, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  old-fashioned  New  England  town  meeting. 
When  that  day  arrived  ever>'  man  deserted  his  buuness  and  went  to  the 
pbce  of  meeting ;  the  physician  put  up  hb  old  tired  horse,  and  the  bwyer 
hit  bnefs,  and  the  mechanic  his  tools,  and  they  met  in  the  town  hall  to 
nominate  and  elect  town  officers — a  perfectly  fair  and  honest  primary,  if  E 
may  so  term  it.  and  it  was  usually  an  election  as  well  as  a  primary  meet- 
ing. The  most  prominent  men  were  selected  as  select-men.  from  three  to 
seven  men,  in  my  town  three  men,  not  selected  because  they  were  Repub- 
Ucans  or  Democrats  or  Prohibitionists  or  anything  else  ;  they  bad  to  handle 
the  business  a^airs  in  that  town  and  they  wanted  good  men  for  those  places, 
and  it  was  far  from  an  unconmion  thing  to  have  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  serve  in  the  office,  the  distinguished  office,  of  fence  viewer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  go  around  and  see  if  there  was  a  fence  torn  down  anywhere, 
and  if  there  was  to  see  that  it  was  patched  up.  Many  of  you  people  are 
familiar  with  that  office  (laughter),  and  if  there  was  a  "dandy"  there,  a 
mao  who  wore  a  clean  collar  and  was  exceedingly  well  dressed,  he  was 
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nonoinaied  and  elected  as  hog  catcher,  whose  dut}'  it  was  to  keep  the  hogs 
out  of  the  street,  and  ver>'  many  distinguished  men,  men  who  have  even 
reached  the  dignity  and  position  of  my  eloquent  friend,  the  presiding  genius 
of  this  evening,  have  served  in  this  office.  (Laughter).  It  really  would 
not  surprise  me  if  the  President  of  the  University  had  served  in  that  capac- 
ity. And  that  is  true  all  over  New  England.  The  town  meeting  was  a 
New  England  invention,  had  its  birth  in  New  England  and  had  its  death 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  West.  In  large  cities  the  caucus  followed  the  town 
meeting.  That  was  also  a  New  England  prodig)'— -probably  came  from 
the  "  Ship  Caulkers*  Meeting  "  in  Boston,  and  the  word  was  changed  in 
form,  and  the  meeting  was  changed  to  the  present  caucus.  Now,  while 
the  to>s-n  meeting  was  usually  opened  with  prayer,  the  modem  American 
caucus,  which  frequently  meecs  in  a  place  near  by  to  a  place  where  re< 
freshmcnts  arc  sold,  is  frequcndy  opened  with  a  corkscrew.  (Laughter). 
Now,  if  you  can  imagine  the  dt6ference  between  starting  a  meeting  with 
prayer  and  a  meeting  opened  with  a  good,  elegant  corkscrew,  you  can 
quite  draw  the  distinction  between  the  old-fashioned  town  meetings  and  the 
modem  caucus  when  it  is  brought  up  and  carried  on  near  to  a  place  where 
refreshments  are  sold.  That  would  not  be  true  in  Minneapolis,  as  we  have 
had  a  *'  patrol  limit "  here.  Our  Hquor  here  is  restricted  to  a  small  area, 
and  outside  of  that  there  is  but  litde  sold.  But  the  caucus  took  the  place 
of  the  town  meeting.  The  caucus  reigns  supreme  in  Minnesota  to-day. 
and  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  United  States.  Now,  white  I  am  not  a 
very  good  man  in  carrying  a  caucus,  notwithstanding  the  aspersions  of  my 
friend,  the  President,  and  while  I  have  seen  a  great  many  honest  caucuses. 
yet  I  have  seen  a  great  many  caucuses  not  fairly  run.  The  caucus  has  had 
its  day,  and  the  caucus  should  die.  (Applause).  And  if  the  caucus  will 
not  die  a  natural  death  of  its  own  accord,  we  want  to  kill  it.  (Applause). 
Kow,  how  shall  we  kill  the  caucus  ?  You  and  I  have  often  attended  these 
meetings  and  noticed  the  slates  as  they  have  put  them  up.  and  we  have 
often  gone  to  a  caucus  and  found  that  a  few  earnest  and  very  active  and 
very  sincere  men  have  been  here  before  us,  and  the  men  have  all  been 
nominated  and  the  caucus  is  adjourned,  and  we  are  too  late.  But  often  it 
occurs  that  the  bad  politicians  have  been  there  in  advance,  and  the  average 
citizen  has  no  interest  and  has  nothing  to  do  when  he  gets  there  but  to 
vote  the  slate  ticket.  Now,  I  would  kill  it  by  a  primary  election  law.  In 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  I  beheve,  that  Is  the  only  way  to  do  it,  and  I  will 
only  have  the  time  here  to-night  to  mention  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of 
such  a  law  that  will,  perhaps,  meet  our  wants  more  fully  than  anything  else. 
I  would,  first,  have  ever)-  voter  in  the  election  precinct  registered  ac- 
cording to  part>-  affiliation.  If  he  is  a  Democrat  and  wants  to  attend  the 
Democratic  primaries,  let  him  register  himself  as  a  Democrat,  and  if  he  is 
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a  Republicnn  and  wants  to  attend  the  Republican  primaries,  let  him  regbter 
as  a  Republican.  On  the  calling  of  the  primarj'  election,  following  the 
election  which  will  precede  the  registration  of  the  next  year,  I  would  take 
the  registration  of  the  preceding  year  as  the  basis  for  voting  in  tbat  primary 
election,  and  let  every  man  who  wants  to  vote  have  his  name  called  from 
this  registration  list,  and  let  the  governing  committee  or  the  county  com- 
mittee print  the  name  of  every  candidate  upon  the  ticket,  the  candidate 
having  previously  nodlied  the  county  comminee  that  he  desires  to  be  a 
candidate,  and  after  compliance  writh  certai;i  regulatians  of  the  count}'  com- 
minee and  their  names  are  printed  upon  this  ticket,  the  judges  of  election 
^-ill  pass  out  this  ticket  to  the  voter  coming  into  the  room  to  vote,  and  he 
will  find  John  Smith  and  James  Brown  and  feter  Jackson  on  there  as 
candidates  for  mayor  of  this  cit>',  and  he  will  put  a  cross  opposite  the 
name  of  the  man  he  desires  to  have  for  mayor  of  this  city.  This  wilt  ap* 
ply  to  every  office  in  the  whole  categor>-  of  offices.  The  judges  of  election 
will  count  these  votes,  and  in  the  end  the  man  having;  the  largest  number 
of  votes  is  the  nominee  of  his  party.  Now,  why  would  not  that  be  a  fair 
and  square  method  of  holding  a  primary  election  ?  1  cannot  see  wherein 
a  slate  could  be  made  there  or  where  any  trickery  or  jobbery  could  take 
place.  These  men  are  sworn  officers  of  the  law,  and  they  should  be  sub- 
jea  to  the  same  restrictions  and  the  same  penalties  that  a  man  is  now  sub- 
ject to  who  serves  in  a  regular  State  election  as  a  judge.  After  these  votes 
are  counted  and  the  number  of  voles  ascertained  which  each  man  received, 
the  report  is  made  to  the  county  committee  or  the  governing  committee,  and 
they  announce  the  candidates  nominated  by  tliis  ballot,  in  which  every  man 
has  a  fair  and  equal  show,  and  then  that  man  becomes  the  nominee  of  his 
party  and  is  placed  on  the  ticket  at  the  regular  State  election.  I  certainly 
belie\'e.  if  we  would  have  fair  elections,  we  must  first  have  a  fair  primary 
election  in  order  to  have  good  men  nominated  ;  but,  above  all.  the  business 
men  and  the  professional  men  in  our  cities  and  large  towns  must  drop  their 
theories  and  their  speculations  for  the  time  being  and  attend  the  primary 
election.  If  one  must  stay  away  from  either  place,  it  is  by  all  means  more 
appropriate  and  more  reasonable  that  he  should  stay  away  from  the  regular 
State  election  on  the  election  day  and  not  vote  for  the  candidate  nomi- 
nated, than  that  he  should  stay  away  from  the  primary  election  where  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  see  that  good  men  are  nominated  by  his  party. 
(Loud  applause). 

The  Toasthaster  :  It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance,  but  differ- 
ent customs  prevail  in  different  parts  of  New  England.  1  lived  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  England  where  hogs  were  not  allowed  to  run  loose. 
(Laughter).    I  escaped  from  being  in  the  society  where  offices  of  that  kind 
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were  needed,  but  I  am  glad  that  you  (addressing  Mr.  W)-man)  have  come  from 
such  a  place  and  have  had  such  a  training  as  to  have  proper  appreciaitoD 
of  the  primaries  and  to  have  some  ideas,  more  or  less  dim,  respecting  what 
is  needed  for  their  reform.  (Applause).  The  next  r^ular  toast  of  the 
evening  is,  "  Some  Effects  of  the  New  York  City  Elections.*'  This  will  be 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Low,  of  Brooklyn,  and  I  want  to  say,  with 
entire  seriousness,  that  Mr.  Low  belongs  to  a  family  that  has  rendered 
great  ser\*ice  to  this  country.  He  would  not  command  the  very  sincere 
respect  which  I  feel  for  him  if.  he  had  been  content  to  live  upon  the  repu- 
tation uf  his  family ;  if  he  had  been  willing  to  do  what  so  many  boys  of 
honorable  and  noble  families  in  this  country  do— scorn  to  act  the  part 
of  the  real  American  citizen  in  filling  the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 
Mr.  Wm.  G.  Low  has  throi^-n  himself  into  this  work  in  a  manly  way.  We 
welcome  him  to-night  not  merely  as  the  son  of  A.  A.  Low,  or  the  brother 
of  President  Low.  but  as  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Imv,  an  active  and  important  factor 
in  the  great  changes  going  on  in  the  East.    (.Applause). 

Mx.  Wm.  G.  Low  :  I  almost  hesitate  to  rise  .after  such  a  flattering  tes- 
timonial on  the  part  of  the  Chairman,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  say  that 
he  could  not  have  said  anj-thing  that  I  appreciate  more  highly,  t  do  not 
know  whether  I  ought  to  mention  it  in  Minneapolis,  but  1  went  to  the 
Chicago  Kair  last  year,  and,  while  viewing  some  of  the  exhibits,  I  ran 
against  a  man  who  turned  out  to  be  a  farmer  from  Michigan.  We  fell  into 
conversation  over  some  of  the  exhibits  which  we  were  inspecting.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  we  naturally  asked  each  other  where  we  hailed 
from.  I  told  him  that  I  hailed  from  Brooklyn.  He  said  :  "  Oh,  yes  ;  that 
is  the  city  of  Henry  Wurd  Beecher."  That  was  all  he  knew  about  Brook- 
lyn, evidently,  but  that  was  enough.  Now,  I  remember  a  speech  Mr. 
Beecher  made  at  a  banquet  when  asked  to  reply  to  a  toast.  He  began  in 
this  wise:  "I  use  a  text  ver)-  much  as  a  boy  uses  a  gate — something  to 
swing  on,  and  then  p:iss  through  and  never  think  of  it  again  ;"  and  so  if  I 
should  depart  at  all  from  the  strict  matter  of  the  toast  you  will  excuse  mc. 

1  have  been,  ever  since  I  saw  this  card,  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
skill  of  the  man  who  drew  it  up.  I  am  serious.  It  is  a  particularly  happy 
thing  in  my  mind  to  have  asked  a  Brooklyn  man  to  speak  about  the  effects 
of  the  New  York  Qty  election.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  a  Brooklyn  man 
has  got  about  as  good  a  right  to  speak  about  it  as  anybody  else,  because  I 
am  a  witness  of  the  effect  of  that  election  by  the  success  we  had  in  Brook- 
lyn a  year  before  in  overturning  our  reigning  boss  and  his  allies.  The  New 
York  men  seriously  began  to  pluck  up  new  heart,  and  they  said :  "  If  those 
men  over  in  Brooklyn  can  do  it,  I  do  not  know  but  what  we  can  do  it  over 
here  in  New  York  next  year."    You  know  the  result.    Then,  besides  that, 
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I  think  it  is  a  happy  thing  to  ask  a  Brooklyn  man  to  speak  on  this  subject 
for  this  reason ;  It  would  not  become  a  New  York  dtixen  to  get  up  and 
make  severe  criticisms  upon  his  own  dty.  He  would  make  himself  ob- 
noxious ;  or  if  he  felt  inclined  to  praise  New  York,  his  remarks  would  be 
discounted  as  coming  ftom  an  interested  party.  Now,  I  have  lived  just 
across  the  river  from  New  York  all  my  life,  having  been  bom  and  brought 
up  in  Brooklyn  :  but  I  have  had — besides  being  to  that  extent  disinterested 
—I  have  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  New  York.  I  went  to  school 
there  and  1  went  to  college  there,  and  have  walked  its  miles  of  dusty 
streets  to  and  fro  from  college.  I  practice  my  profession  there,  and  my 
office  is  situated  there.  I  have  had  to  do  my  part  in  conducting  a  number 
of  corporations  that  make  their  home  in  New  York  City  ;  and  I  mention  it 
as  a  &mall  matter,  but  a  matter  that  has  interested  me  as  tending  to  show 
our  oneness,  that  both  in  this  city  and  5t.  Paul  in  going  about  in  the  ele- 
vators in  the  different  buildings  I  have  seen  the  names  of  the  firms  in 
which  1  have  the  honor  of  taking  an  active  part.  I  like  to  mention  all 
these  things,  as  it  serves  to  link  us  together. 

Now,  some  of  the  effects  of  the  New  York  City  election  were  seen  in 
the  absence  of  what  happened  the  year  before,  when  things  went  the  other 
way,  I  remember  very  well,  just  before  the  last  election,  of  going  up 
Sutfa  Avenue  and  seeing  standing  out  in  front  of  a  Liquor  store,  the  sign, 
"  We  are  the  people."  We  did  not  see  anything  like  that  after  the  last 
election  in  New  York  City.  There  were  also  about  that  time  tiny  tin  tigers 
sold  upon  the  streets  and  gentle  allusions  to  the  meal  Tammany  had  made 
of  the  rooster  of  the  Republican  party.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  body 
has  ever  heard  the  story  of  "Tom  and  the  Tiger,"  which  was  alluded  to  at 
that  lime  in  the  newspapers,  and  illustrated  in  the  dailies  after  their  victory 
the  year  before.  It  was  something  like  this — I  think  that  the  story  started  iit 
Harper  i  .\faffajine .  I  dare  say  Mark  Twain  had  something  to  do  with  it  : 
A  young  Englishman  went  out  from  England  to  hunl  tigers.  .-Vfter  a 
while  his  family  got  a  cablegram,  which  you  will  understand,  coming  from 
thai  distance,  was  short.  It  said,  "  Tom  dead  ;  dger."  The  reply  was 
equally  concise  and  short.  "Sorry;  send  body."  In  due  time  there  ar- 
rived in  England  the  corpse  of  an  immense  tiger.  A  cablegram  was  im- 
mediately sent  back,  *'  Tiger  arrived  ;  where  s  Tom  ?*"  After  a  while  the 
cable  brought  back  this  message,  "Tom  in  tiger."  (Loud  applause  and 
laughter).  Vou  can  imagine  how  Tammany  rubbed  that  in  ;  bat  after  the 
last  election  they  did  not  have  anything  of  that  kind  to  say.  That  was  one 
of  the  effects ;  and,  gentlemen,  if  you  had  gone  around  New  York  the  day 
after  the  election.  I  think  you  would  have  been  struck  with  the  smiting  and 
happy  faces  of  men  as  they  came  down  to  business.    They  felt  that  a  great 
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crisis  in  the  history'  of  their  cit>'  and  of  their  State,  and  possibly  In  the  his- 
lor>'  of  the  nation,  had  passed,  and  passed  successfully.  I  hope  that  ii  will 
tend  to  redeem  New  York  and  its  character  somewhat  in  the  eyes  of  its 
neighbors.  I  go  down  to  New  Rnglajid  every  stunmer  on  a  vacation,  and 
I  know  of  a  dergj'man  there  who  b  really  afraid  to  ride  through  New  York 
in  the  daytime.  1  think  he  really  expects  to  be  carried  off  to  some  place 
and  massacred,  and  I  do  hope  that  in  some  respeas  the  effects  of  the  last 
flection  will  be  felt  among  our  enlightened  feUow-citizens  of  New  England; 
and  I  hope  also  that  it  will  place  New  York  higher  in  your  sympathies  and 
your  love. 

I  think  in  New  York  there  has  been  a  feeling,  perhaps  unjustified,  that 
New  York  has  lost  touch  mtii  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  a  large  extent,  and 
that  you  were  disappointed  in  us,  and  that  we  were  something  ditTercnt; 
and  that  New  York  was  on  one  side  of  the  fence  and  the  rest  of  the  real 
American  people  were  on  the  other.  Now,  I  hope  that  you  will  feel  after 
this  that  we  are  more  or  less  in  the  same  position,  and  I  think  that  New 
York  is  worthy  of  your  sympathies.  There  have  been  good  men  at  work 
there  all  the  time,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  really  realize 
what  tyranny  there  has  been  there.  But  there  have  been  good  men  in  New 
York,  working  not  only  for  New  York,  but  for  the  nation;  do  remember 
that.  It  had  a  different  origin  from  the  great  mass  of  our  American  peo- 
ple of  the  olden  time.  The  first  settlers  were  the  brave  colonists  and  a 
great  many  Huguenots  and  a  few  English,  and  that,  of  course,  has  differ- 
entiated them  somewhat.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  nation  to  have  diversity. 
no  doubt  There  have  been  good  deeds  done  in  New  York  by  those  colo* 
nists,  and  I  think  we  can  justly  claim  to  have  had  the  first  free  public 
school  on  this  continent  in  New  York  City.  Tliose  Dutchmen  brought 
that  over.  And  the  first  battle  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  foughl 
and  won  in  New  York  City.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read 
there  before  the  American  army  in  the  presence  of  General  Washington. 
New  York  is  worth  having  sympathy  for,  and  I  ask  you  gentlemen  of  this 
great  Northwest  to  take  courage,  and  believe  that  we  hope  out  of  this  elec- 
tion to  get  opportunities  to  improx'e  that  will  not  onfy  raise  us  up  in  New 
York  and  vicinity,  but  that  will  also  furnish  you  good  lessoris  and  exam- 
ples by  the  very  consiMcuousness  of  our  case,  and  therefore  have  its  effect 
not  only  upon  ourselves,  but  upon  the  whole  country. 

I  was  brought  up  in  Brooklyn,  lived  there  until  manhood,  and  I  assure 
you  if  you  should  go  down  to-night  and  take  your  stand  there  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  look  across  the  bay  and  the  East  River  you  would  see  a 
beautiful  sight ;  you  would  see  electric  lights  stretching  across  the  bridge 
Uke  a  diadem  of  diamonds,  and  along  tbe  river  front  sparkling  here  and 
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there  over  the  public  buildings,  perhaps  the  dome  of  some  large  buUding 
iUuniin.ited  Kith  electric  lights,  so  as  to  show  its  outline,  making  a  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  sight,  all  that  is  disagreeable  and  dusty  being  sunk 
into  the  darkness,  and  only  that  which  is  beautiful,  bright  and  light  re- 
maining. When  ycu  have  sunk  that  which  is  dirty  and  dusty  and  dis- 
graceful out  of  sight  in  New  York,  leaving  only  that  which  is  sparkling  and 
beautiful,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  admire  left  behind. 
(Applause). 
I  The  Toastmastxr;  The  next  regular  toast  is  "  Municipal  Suffrage." 
This  was  to  have  been  responded  to  by  Edward  Vanish,  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club  of  St.  Paul.  I  understand  that  he  has  been  detained  at  the  last 
moment  and  prevented  from  coming.  Is  he  here,  or  is  any  gentleman 
here  from  St.  Paul  to  represent  him  ?  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  gentle- 
men, are  twin  cities,  and  like  all  twins  they  are  very  much  attached  to 
each  other;  they  are  very  sympathetic  and  it  is  a  question  whether  if  one 
of  them  should  die  the  other  would  live.  (Applause).  That  is  a  question 
that  can  never,  never,  never  be  settled,  because  neither  twin  shows  any 
signs  of  dissolution,  and  they  will  probably  both  live  longer  than  any  per- 
son here  present.  But  we  hardly  ever  feel  on  an  occasion  of  a  public 
banquet  in  Minneapolis  that  the  occasion  is  complete  unless  some  gentle- 
man from  St.  Paul  is  present  to  participate,  and  it  would  have  been  espe- 
cially delightful  to-night  to  have  a  representative  of  the  Commercial  Club 
of  St.  Paul,  whose  hospitalky  you  have  enjoyed  as  I  have,  and  which  is 
always  to  be  held  in  high  honor,  with  us. 

I  I  remember  when  this  hotel  was  formally  opened  the  Mayor  of  St. 

Paul  was  present,  and  the  first  citiien  of  St.  Paul  was  present,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  have  our  sister  dty  with  us  on  such  occasions.  As  you  go 
East  1  desire  that  you  bear  East  the  information  that  these  dties  are  in- 
deed twins,  united  in  sentiment,  in  affection,  in  interest,  having  a  common 
destiny,  hanng  a  long  future,  a  future,  indeed,  that  may  in  some  time  prove 
thcsn  to  be  one  and  not  two.  We  are  sincerely  sorry  not  to  have  St  Paul 
represented  to-night. 

'  And  so  we  come  to  the  next  regular  toast  of  the  evening,  and  after 

it  has  been  responded  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  will  say  a  few 
words  to  this  assembly.  The  subject  of  the  last  toast  is,  -*  Weaknesses  in 
Municipal  Government."  It  is  to  be  responded  to  by  Prof,  E.  \V*.  Bemis 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Prof.  Benais  was  formerly  a  citiien  of  Min- 
neapolis, and  if  he  had  remained  here  I  should  not  think  of  calling  upon 
hun  to  speak  to  us  upon  such  a  subject  as  this,  "  Weaknesses  in  Municipal 
Government ; "  (laughter) ;  but  he  is  now  living  in  Chicago  ;  be  ts  living  in  a 
city  which  contends  for  supremacy  over  New  York,  not  merely  in  popula- 
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tion,  but  in  aU  the  peculiarities  of  municipal  government ;  a  city  which 
finds  It  is  suflicienlly  enlarged  in  LerHtohal  limits  that  it  may  some  time  be- 
come the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  (Laughter).  Certainly.  Prof.  Bemis 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  dose  and  acute  observer,  and  if  he  has 
used  these  faculties  in  Chicago  in  his  accustomed  manner,  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  be  able  to  point  out  some  of  the  weaknesses  in  municipal  govern- 
ment.    We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Prof.  Bemis  in  response  to  that  toast. 

Prof.  £.  W,  Bemis  :  I  always  feel  very  diffident  on  an  occauon  like 
this,  because  1  always  feel  my  weakness  in  that  which  is  so  nece«sar>'  on 
an  occasion  of  this  kind — the  ability  to  entertain  like  the  president  of  the 
evening  by  telling  a  good  story.  I  can  claim  nothing  more  than  the  ability 
to  appreciate  one. 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses,  it  seems  to  me,  hitherto  in  our  munic- 
ipal reform  work  has  been  that  the  people  who  have  moulded  public  opin- 
ion ;  the  people  who  have  seemed  to  voice  public  opinion ;  the  so-called 
best  and  leading  citizens,  the  men  who  ought  to  want  reform,  are  not  sure 
that  they  want  it.  That  is,  1  think,  that  it  is  possible  tliat  a  considerable 
element  are  somewhat  like  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  con^dering  the  ques- 
tion of  securing  a  better  city  government  in  a  certain  large  city  of  the 
South,  who  said  that  if  he  were  to  think  only  of  his  personal  interest,  it 
was  pretty  dangerous  to  desire  a  reform  ;  that  while  it  was  best  not  to  have 
too  bad  a  city  government  lest  (he  indebtedness  increased  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  city  become  very  bad,  yet  if  they  had  a  real  first-class  city  gov- 
ernment it  might  take  in  hand  the  electric  lights  in  which  he  had  stock.  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  present  mayor  in  an  Eastern  city  who  in- 
formed me  the  other  day  that  he  bad  been  offered  $50,000  in  cash,  and  it 
was  afterwards  made  more,  if  he  would  simply  agree  not  to  veto  a  meas- 
ure ;  he  might  denounce  it  all  he  pleased  if  he  would  simply  refrain  from 
a  veto  and  appear  to  yield  to  the  inevitable.  1  am  also  acquainted  with  a 
diizen  of  a  city  in  the  Northwest,  not  in  this  State,  however,  who  ap- 
proached a  prominent  officer  of  a  company  holding  a  local  franchise  and 
desired  to  buy  some  stock.  The  attorney  for  the  company  said:  "We 
must  look  up  your  record  first  and  see  how  much  influence  and  help  you 
can  bring  to  us.  We  wish  to  scatter  our  stock  among  the  influential  peo- 
ple of  the  city  who  can  help  us  cut  in  a  tight  pinch.  We  once,  not  long 
ago,  had  some  stock  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  party,  and  that  party,  mov- 
ing away  from  the  city,  sold  the  stock  to  some  lady  in  Wasbmgton,  D.  C. 
What  earthly  help  do  you  suppose  that  lady  will  be  to  us  in  our  desire  to 
increase  our  franchise  privileges  ?"  That  was  a  fact  spoken  to  one  of  my 
best  friends,  and  illustrates  one  of  the  facts  and  one  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  to  contend  with. 
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The  editor  of  a  very  prominent  j  oumal  in  one  of  the  lor^  dties  of  the 
country  came  to  a.  friend  of  mine  not  long  ago  and  tried  to  borrow  some 
money.  He  was  wealthy  himself,  and  sound ;  but  he  had  not,  as  many 
others  have  not,  a  large  amount  of  ready  cash  at  a  moment's  notice.  He 
had  been  saying  something  against  a  prominent  local  interest,  as  he 
thought  in  favor  of  the  public  good,  and  that  interest,  through  some  of  its 
officers,  were  directors  in  a  certain  large  bank.  They  at  once  summoned 
this  gentleman,  whom  I  know  quite  well,  to  pay  up  his  loan  of  }8o,ooo 
immediately,  within  two  days,  and  he  came  to  the  party  who  told  me  of  this, 
whom  I  can  trust,  I  think,  absolutely,  and  said:  "  I  know  that  I  can  go  to 
ceruin  important  financial  interests  connected  with  some  of  the  franchises 
and  get  this  money  "  (and  he  told  me  of  one  or  two  papers  that  had  done 
that),  as  he  ultimately,  afler  a  great  struggle,  did.  I  do  not  belie^'e,  how- 
ever, that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  corrupt.  I  think  that  we  have  got 
to  call  on  them ;  that  we  must  come  down  to  the  great  mass  of  the  busi- 
ness men.  who  are  our  merchants,  who  are  our  manufacturers  and  who  are 
our  professional  men.  We  have  got  to  go  amongst  the  wage-workers,  and 
1  believe  we  can  find  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  Interested  In  good 
government  and  want  it,  though  it  is  true,  to  a  large  degree,  they  are  still 
asleep. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  need  of  good  city  gov* 
emment  was  illustrated  in  the  late  Chicago  strike.  From  what  some  of 
LBiy  Mends  inform  me,  who  put  on  workingmen's  garments  and  mingled 
rwith  the  strikers  and  with  the  mob,  most  of  whom  were  not  strikers,  in  the 
burning  of  railway  cars,  &c.,  1  became  thoroughly  convinced,  as  I  think 
most  men  in  Chicago  have,  that  there  would  have  been  no  extenuve  vio* 
tation,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  militia,  still  less  of  the 
national  troops,  there  would  have  been  none  of  that  scare  that  went  across 
the  country,  if  we  had  had  civil  service  in  our  police  force  and  an  honest 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  officers.  It  was  because  of  the  riot  that  existed, 
because  of  the  willingness  to  allow  violations  to  go  on  for  a  while,  that  at 
iMt  k  did  get  the  upper  hand,  or  threaten  to  for  a  short  time.  We  do  not 
know  what  volcanoes  we  stand  upon  on  account  of  the  misgnvernment 
that  surrounds  us;  we,  many  of  us,  arc  unacquainted  with  the  very  dan* 
gerous  discontent  that  is  slumbering ;  that  is  growing  out  of  the  feeling  that 
M  good  deal  of  wealth  very  rapidly  accumulated  has  not  been  made  justly 
and  altogether  honestly ;  and  much  of  that  discontent  is  due  to  the  rotten- 
ness of  our  government,  of  our  municipal  government,  of  our  legislatures, 
of  our  assessors,  who  have  been  instrumental  in  allowing  that  accumulation 
by  unjust  inequalities  of  one  kind  and  another.  After  all,  the  masses  of 
the   people  are  not  desirous  for  an  overturn  of  our  industrial  system,  but 
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there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  an  overturn,  I  am  a5vd,  if  we  do  not  hare 
equal  treatment  in  our  relations  with  our  municipal  and  our  legislative 
bodies.  Public  spirit  and  conscientious  courage  must  be  developed.  Our 
persona]  ambitions,  our  personal  interests,  in  whatever  tliere  is  of  a  private 
nature  that  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  pubUc  interest,  roust  be  subordinated 
to  the  latter,  and  I  believe  that  a  large  portion  of  our  business  men  are 
ready  to  make  that  subordination  ;  and  that  in  the  end.  if  we  could  but  see 
it,  is  the  wisest  thing  and  the  most  profitable  thing  for  all  concerned. 

But  having  aroused  the  people,  the  next  thing  must  be  to  secure  ma- 
chinery, for  that  it  needs  to  express  itself  by.  I  understand  that  George 
William  Curtis  told  this  story  on  himself.  He  at  one  time  thinking  that  the 
problem  lay  in  the  primaries,  determined  to  attend  them.  He  found  him- 
self unacquainted  with  a  soul  there,  and  ver)'  soon  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  officers,  and  they  made  him  chairman.  He  went  out 
with  the  committee,  and  as  he  did  not  know  a  soul  that  ought  to  be  nomi- 
nated, they,  of  course,  had  suggestions  in  plenty.  The  other  two  had  been 
"fixed."  As  chairman  of  the  committee  he  thought  ever>'thing  was  all 
right,  and  recommended  in  his  report  the  nominees.  They  were  read  and 
adopted  almost  unanimously.  He  went  home,  and  discovered  on  the  next 
day  that  he  had  made  the  worst  nomination  that  that  precinct  had  made  for 
a  long  time.  Talking  with  one  of  the  committeemen  of  my  own  prednct 
in  Chicago,  who  is  sccrctar)-  of  the  Precinct  Club,  he  told  me  that  it  was 
very  important  to  have  a  good  attendance  at  the  club,  otherwise  we  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  our  club  and  would  not  be  able  to  control  the  pat- 
ronage. We  would  be  just  as  bad  as  the  next  precinct.  "  How  is  that }  '* 
I  said.  "  Why,  you  know  that  man  has  the  patronage  in  his  pocket  there." 
Said  I,  '•  Who  appoints  him  ? "  •■  Oh,  1  think  the  city  committeemen,"  he 
said,  "Well,"  said  I,  "who  appoints  them?"  "Well,  the  county  com- 
mitteemen." "And  who  appoints  them?"  He  said,  "1  never  got  any 
Either  than  that."  In  other  words,  we  have  not  a  democracy ;  we  have 
government  by  a  few  and,  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  few  ;  and  to  introduce 
a  government  for  the  many  and  by  the  many,  it  is  very  evident,  as  has 
been  suggested  here  to-ntght,  that  the  one  thing  that  is  necessary  is  a  sys- 
tem of  nomination. 

I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend  from  Chicago  who  spoke  this  morning, 
and  who  stated  that  Chicago  illustrated  the  fact  that  you  might  have  all  the 
machinery  suggested  in  this  Conference,  and  yet  not  have  good  dty  gov> 
ernment,  Chicago  has  no  civil  service  law  whatever;  Chicago  has  no 
proportional  represenUtion ;  Chicago  has  no  corrupt  practices  act ;  and 
Chicago  has  no  decent  system  of  nomination,  or  even  any  means  < 
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ing  honesty  in  counting  the  votes  cist  at  the  primaries,  or  any  system  for 
preventing  colonixation  at  the  polls;  and  many  other  things  are  lacking. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  needs  is  to  educate  business  men.  When 
we  look  around  in  the  communit)'  and  want  to  select  our  good  citizens  for 
candidates  as  mayor  and  for  the  city  council,  we  cannot  find  a  man  that 
has  made  any  study  of  these  municipal  problems,  however  upright  and 
successful  he  may  be  in  business.  And  one  of  the  great  objects  of  this 
League  is  going  to  be  to  spread  abroad  in  the  community,  more  widely,  the 
knowledge  of  the  various  experiments  in  good  government  and  of  the 
successful  ones  that  are  going  on  all  over  this  country  and  in  Europe.  W'e 
shall,  therefore,  permeate  the  whole  community,  and  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  among  a  wider  class  the  men  whom  we  wish  to  put  up  as 
candidates  for  our  offices :  and  seeing  the  needs  and  seeing  the  possibilities 
of  reform  I  think  they  will  be  more  wilhng  to  accept  these  nominadons. 
We  shall  also  do  much,  ]  believe,  in  introducing  this  work  into  the  schools. 
I  believe  it  is  practicable  in  the  high  school  to  introduce  a  more  interesting 
study,  not  merely  the  framework  of  the  government,  but  the  actual  present 
working  of  it.  We  should  investigate  forms  of  government,  as  ihey  have 
done  in  Philadelphia,  and  spread  them  abroad  in  pamphlets  and  tracts. 
You  will  say :  "  We  have  cut  out  a  pretty  big  programme ;"  but  we  must 
remember  we  are  in  for  a  life  campaign.  We  cannot  keep  our  liberties 
unless  we  continue  our  vigilance,  and  this  League,  and  all  Leagues,  are  in. 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  for  a  permanent  campaign.     (Applause). 

The  Toastmaster  :  Mr.  George  Uurnham,  Jr..  I^esident  of  the  Phila- 
delphia League,  and  presiding  officer  of  this  Convention,  will  now  say  a 
few  words  to  the  gentlemen  present. 

Mr.  George  Bl*knham,  Jr.  :  J  was  once  asked  to  preside  at  a  ward 
meeting  in  Philadelphia.  The  committee  on  arrangements  got  word  Just 
before  the  meeting  that  a  certain  local  crank  was  anxious  to  appear,  and 
they,  particularly,  desired  that  be  should  not  speak.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  always  pop  up  on  every  occasion,  so  1  was  instructed  not  to  recognize 
htm.  But  when  the  meeting  came  off  he  was  there,  and  had  circulated 
around  among  the  audience  and  was  very  much  in  evidence,  so  that  very 
soon  there  were  loud  cries  for  him,  and  I  found  that  he  must  be  invited  to 
speak.  And  as  he  came  up  to  the  platform  he  said,  "Gendemen,  I  am 
forced  upon  the  ticket"  (Liughter).  Now,  gentlemen,  I  did  not  force 
myself  upon  the  ticket  for  the  sake  of  making  a  speech  to-mght,  for  I  am 
not  prepared  for  such  a  contingency,  and  you  cannot  expect  me  to  say 
much.  Hut  I  cannot  let  this  meeting  be  dismissed  without,  on  behalf  of 
the  delegates  £rom  New  York,  from  Philadelphia,  from  New  Orleans,  from 
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Chicago,  and  from  all  the  other  cities,  expressing  to  you  our  sincere  thanks 
for  your  kind  reception  and  your  very  hospitable  entertainment.  (Applause). 
The  Toasthastek:  It  has  been  a  very  great  delight  to  me  to  have 
you  gentlemen  of  the  East  with  us;  and  you,  gentlemen  of  MinneapoUs, 
I  do  not  want  to  compliment  you,  but  if  you  could  have  heard  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  you,  you  would  feel  abundantly  paid  for 
anything  that  it  has  cost  you  to  come  here  to-night.  I  have  been  to  a  great 
many  banquets  in  this  place,  on  one  occasion  and  another ;  generally  a 
banquet  representing  some  specific  thought;  but  I  have  never  in  a  long 
time  been  to  a  banquet  where  the  Minneapolis  people  seemed  to  me  to  look 
any  better  than  they  do  to-night.  You  look  comfortable,  and  you  look 
happy.  You  look  as  if  hope  had  once  more  dawned  upon  you.  and  the 
prospect  of  improved  civil  municipal  government  in  cities  other  than  Min- 
neapoUs was  encouraging  to  you.  (Laughter).  I  am  not  going  to  say 
anything  here  that  will  get  me  into  trouble  with  his  Honor,  the  mayor.  I 
shall  make  no  invidious  comparisons,  and,  therefore,  I  hold  out  no  hope  of 
improvement  in  municipal  administration  in  Minneapolis.  (Laughter).  It 
may  be  that  we  have  already  attained  unto  the  best  and  have  nothing  more 
to  attain,  or  it  may  be  that  those  who  come  after  will  not  be  wiser  than 
those  who  have  gone  before.  "  That  is  a  local  issue  entirely."  as  General 
Hancock  said  with  regard  to  the  tariff;  but  we  are  very  much  encouraged, 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  and,  gentlemen,  I  have  only  one 
thing  to  say  in  conclusion :  What  you  are  domg  is  going  to  tell  upon  this 
country  a  great  deal  more  than  you  can  imagine  from  the  audiences  that 
you  have  seen  in  that  Unitarian  church.  I  want  to  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
just  one  thing — you  may  or  may  not  believe  it — but  I  tell  you  that  the 
American  people,  not  the  rich  and  rot  the  submerged  masses,  but  the 
American  people  from  top  to  bottom,  are  doing  a  good  deal  more  thinking 
for  themselves  than  they  have  ever  done  in  any  decade  before  the  present. 
(Applause).  They  do  not  go  to  political  meetings  as  much  as  they  used  to, 
because  they  know  that  at  poUtical  meetings,  for  the  most  part,  they  get 
simply  the  foam  which  rises  when  the  elephants  are  lashed  into  angrj'  fury  ; 
but  they  read  and  they  think  and  they  see  tremendous  landslides  like  those 
of  1S90,  1892  and  1894..  It  makes  no  difference  in  one  respect  which  way 
the  landslide  goes,  they  serve  this  mighty  purpose  of  unfastening  men 
from  the  parties  to  which  they  have  been  riveted  with  steel  rivets  so  that 
nothing  could  move  them,  and  they  make  it  easy  for  these  men  ever 
after>^ard,  as  they  walk  into  those  sacred  little  bootlw  to  vote  with  perfect 
independence.  And  I  tell  you  that  the  outcome  is  Just  this ;  That  the 
American  people  from  this  time  onward  are  going  to  vote  mightily,  not  aa 
independent  ticket,  for  an  independent  ticket  is  nothing  but  another  party 
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ticket:  the/  are  going  to  vote  mightily  with  independence  for  the  men 
upon  the  different  tickets  that  they  feel  that  they  can  trust.  (Applause). 
And  you  know,  every  one  of  you,  that  we  want  in  the  administration  of 
the  city  honesty,  economy,  impartiality  and  enterprise.  We  never  can  tell 
to  a  dead  certainty  whether,  if  we  elect  this  man  or  that,  we  are  going  to 
get  these  qualities.  There  are  always  mistakes  made  by  the  best  tnlen- 
tioned  constituency,  but  we  are  going  to  get  them,  and  we  are  going  to  put 
a  cross  opposite  the  men  whose  names  represent  to  us  those  qualities. 
(Applause).  I  have  been  a  Republican  all  the  days  of  my  life.  (Applauae). 
I  have  been  a  Republicaji  from  the  time  when,  in  1856,  the  sundard  wa< 
raised  up  of  freedom  for  the  territories,  and  1  fought  my  first  battle  under 
the  leadership  of  John  C.  Fremont.  I  stood  in  the  contest  with  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  I  went  through  the  war  with  my  voice  ringing  for  freedom, 
for  union,  for  fidelity  to  the  flag,  and  I  have  followed  it  up  so  long  as  the 
great  questions  that  arose  out  of  the  war  remained  unsettled,  and  when  I 
came  here  I  laid  aside  political  affiliations.  But,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to 
vote  henceforth  for  men  who  represent  honesty,  efficiency,  impartiality  and 
enterprise  in  everything  pertaining  to  municipal  a^airs.  (Applause).  There 
are  two  men  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  table,  toward  which  ray  finger  points 
(referring  to  Mayor  Eustis  and  .Mr.  £.  J.  Phelps),  representing,  I  suppose, 
two  different  parties,  and  I  would  vote  with  the  greatest  pleasure  for  either 
of  them  for  mayor.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do.  This  Australian  ballot 
is  the  salvation  of  our  country,  if  we  use  it  right.  It  gives  every  man  an 
opportunity  of  saying  what  man  he  wants  and  what  man  he  does  not  want. 
And  where  does  the  safety  come  in  ?  It  comes  m  just  at  the  point  where 
our  peril  h.-is  been.  It  has  been  so  that  you  could  not,  any  more  than 
George  William  Curtis,  go  to  a  caucus  and  prevent  impure  men  being  nom* 
inated  ;  but  the  time  has  come,  the  time  has  come  and  the  system  has  come, 
and  the  way  of  voting  has  come,  when  every  time  the  name  of  an  impure 
man  is  posted  before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  high  honor,  every  honest 
man  in  the  city  can  rise  up  and  strike  him  down  with  a  blow  that  will  never 
let  him  appear  alive  again.  (Applause).  I  say  this  simply  as  an  encour* 
agement  to  you,  gentlemen,  if  I  may  venture  to  encourage  you  in  the  work 
you  are  engaged  in. 

Now,  my  last  words  to  you  to-night  will  be  to  reiterate  my  con- 
fidence in  the  patriotism,  the  honesty,  the  real  heart-integrity  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  great  American  people.  Do  not  let  us  he  pessimistic;  do 
not  let  us  talk  as  if  the  foundations  of  the  Republic  were  giving  away;  do 
not  let  uf  loge  faith  in  our  common  humanity.  God  grant  that  with  int^- 
rity  in  our  hearts  and  with  the  determination  to  stand  by  the  things  that  are 
good,  we  may  look  every  man  his  neighbor  in  the  eye,  and  feel  that  we  are 
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alike  deteimmed  to  have  the  things  that  are  good  and  put  down  the  things 
thai  are  ev-il.  (Applause).  Let  us  not  prophesy  evil,  because  that  tends  to 
fulfil  itself.  Raise  up  the  standard  ;  beheve  that  the  people  mean  well ; 
lake  them  with  you  and  encourage  them  in  their  belief,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  is  true.  It  makes  my  heart  ache,  it  makes  my  heart  ache  to  have 
the  people  present,  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  as  they  apparently  feel,  that 
if  a  man  is  poor,  if  he  has  not  anything,  or  if  he  has  not  learning,  he  is 
naturally  and  necessarily  an  enemy  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  I 
do  not  beheve  it !  There  are  men  who  cannot  read  who  are  as  true  to  the 
government  of  the  country  as  men  who  can  read  thirty  languages.  There 
are  men  that  are  poor,  every  throb  of  whose  heart  is  in  sympathy  with  law 
and  order ;  there  are  men  who  have  not  anything,  in  our  view,  to  ^ht  for. 
who  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  counlT)*.  .\nd  what  arc  we,  to  despair  of  the  Republic  * 
What  are  we,  to  cry  out  that  the  foundations  are  gixnng  way  and  that  the 
Republic  is  going  lo  pieces  ?  Rally  !  rally  to  the  principles  that  have  been 
enunci.iled  by  this  Conference ;  rally  to  the  principle  of  having  purity  of 
administration  in  your  city;  rally  to  the  principle  that  while  political  prin- 
ciples are  all-important  on  many  occasions,  above  the  principles  arc  the 
men,  and  that  you  must  have  honorable  men  to  carry  out  the  laws  under 
any  system  that  you  can  invent.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  rejcnce  together 
in  the  work  of  this  Conference  and  in  its  success  ;  in  the  noble  principles 
that  have  been  started;  in  the  vast  flood  of  information  that  has  gone  out 
through  the  press  of  the  city,  from  the  first  paper  that  was  read  by  our  own 
dty  attorney  down  to  the  last  paper  read  this  morning.  Let  us  rejoice  that 
this  intelligence  has  gone  out,  and  that  it  will  be  a  power  in  our  Northwest, 
molding  public  opinion  and  making  us  stronger  for  the  things  that  are  good. 
Now,  I  say  in  conclusion,  God  bless  our  country  and  make  us  all  faith- 
ful sons  of  so  loving  a  mother.     (Loud  and  continued  applause). 
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Two  years  ago  an  amendment  to  the  Minnesota  State 
constitution  was  adopted  prohibiting  special  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  cities.  This  provision  makes  necessary  the  passage  of  a 
general  municipal  bill  in  this  State  whenever  there  is  a  need  for 
further  municipal  legislation.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  thi» 
amendment  each  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  had  been 
created  by  a  special  act,  and  for  years  each  legislature  had  re- 
paired or  remodeled  any  city  charter  to  suit  the  plans  or  ideas 
of  the  men  who  happened  to  represent  in  the  legislature  the 
districts  located  within  such  city.  As  a  result,  we  have  within 
the  State  an  example  of  nearly  every  type  of  city  government, 
and  some  extremely  unique  composite  types.  Minneapolis, 
however,  has  been  saved  from  radical  changes  in  its  organic 
act,  and  its  general  plan  of  government  is  the  same  now  as  it 
was  under  the  act  creating  the  city. 

There  are  certain  charter  provisions  which  are  essential  to 
good  city  government,  such  as  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  taxes 
to  be  annually  levied  and  bonds  to  be  issued,  prohibitions 
against  the  creation  of  present  debts  in  anticipation  of  future 
revenue,  and  other  checks  on  both  the  amount  and  methods  of 
■cpenditures.  Fortunately  for  our  people,  these  safeguards 
'were  fully  and  carefully  supplied  early  in  the  history  of  this 
city,  and,  as  a  result,  we  have  no  floating  indebtedness  of  any 
kind  and  the  percentage  amount  of  bonds  issued  is  much 
smaller  than  in  many  Western  cities.  Tlic  usefulness  of  such 
provisions  are  now  so  generally  recognized  that  no  advocac)'  of 
them  is  required. 
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In  certain  features  our  charter  docs  not  represent  the  views 
of  a  great  majority  of  our  people.  Our  city  elections  are  held 
at  the  same  time  as  the  general  elections.  I  think  the  great 
weight  of  conviction  in  this  city,  as  well  as  argument,  is  in  favor 
of  holding  city  elections  in  November  of  the  odd  numbered 
years,  thus  separating  them  from  State  and  national  elections, 
and  thereby  giving  a  greater  opportunity  for  attention  to  city 
issues  and  candidates,  and  depriving  political  policies  and  theo- 
ries, that  have  no  application  whatever  to  city  government,  of 
the  influence  which  they  are  now  apt  to  exert  in  municipal  cam- 
paigns. 

I  think  the  value  of  proper  civil  service  rules  in  the  matter 
of  appointments  in  the  city  departments  is  fully  recognized,  yet, 
while  we  have  made  some  slight  progress  in  this  direction  by 
ordinances  passed  by  the  Citj'  Council,  our  charter  has  no  civil 
service  provisions  whatever. 

In  some  manner  there  strayed  into  our  charter  a  provision 
creating  ward  funds.  These  funds  are  raised  by  a  tax  levy  upon 
the  property  in  each  ward,  and  are  expended  by  a  street  com- 
missioner of  the  ward  in  grading  and  caring  for  its  streets. 
Manifestly  under  such  a  system  there  can  be  no  proper  check 
on  expenditures,  and  an  unnecessary  number  of  offices  are 
created.  Fortunately,  as  there  are  no  permanent  public  improve- 
ments carried  on  under  this  system,  the  amounts  expended  in 
this  way  are  comparatively  small. 

We  have  had  occasional  short  experiences  in  the  manage- 
ment of  departments  by  appointed  boards,  a  plan  admirably 
designed  to  destroy  both  efficiency  and  responsibilit)'.  We  at 
present  have  one  appointed  board  in  charge  of  the  department 
of  charities  and  corrections. 

The  departments  of  parks,  education  and  public  libraries 
are  in  the  hands  of  boards  elected  by  the  people.  Each  of 
these  departments  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  quasi-cor- 
poration itself,  ha^-ing  power  to  make  contracts  and  appropriate 
moneys,  and  each  has  practically  absolute  control  of  matters 
within  its  department,  the  only  check  on  expenditures  being  a 
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limit  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  department.  Without 
raising  any  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  such 
boards,  wherever  they  do  exist  they  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  central  gjovcrning  power  of  the  city  as  to  making  con- 
tracts and  appropriating  money.  From  our  experience  with 
them  we  cannot  commend  the  features  of  our  city  government 
above  suggested. 

The  plan  of  our  city  government  proper  is  simple.  There 
arc  elected  biennially  a  mayor,  treasurer,  comptroller,  and  one- 
half  the  members  of  the  City  Council.  The  purely  executive 
power  is  \'ested  in  a  mayor,  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
He  appoints  the  members  and  has  complete  control  of  the  police 
department.  The  mayor  has  the  usual  veto  power  upon  legis- 
lation, and  all  contracts  and  warrants  for  the  payment  of  money 
require  his  signature. 

In  the  City  Council  is  vested  the  legislative  power  and  also 
those  powers  so  great  in  every  city,  neither  strictly  executive 
nor  legislative,  those  involved  in  the  administration  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city,  the  making  of  public  improvements  and  the 
control  of  the  administrative  departments  of  the  city.  The  city 
clerk,  attorney,  engineer,  assessor,  health  commissioner,  chief  of 
the  fire  department,  registrar  and  super\'isor  of  water  works,  in 
fact,  all  heads  of  departments,  with  the  exceptions  above  noted, 
are  appointed  by  the  Council  and  arc  responsible  to  the  Council. 
In  brief,  with  the  exception  of  the  departments  of  parks,  educa- 
tion and  libraries,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  strictly  execu- 
tive departments  and  the  departments  of  the  treasurer  and  comp- 
troller, the  entire  business  of  the  city  is  administered  either  by 
the  City  Council  or  under  its  direction  by  its  appointed  officers. 
The  city  of  \finneapolis  is  under  a  Council  system  of  govcrn- 
meot. 

The  organization  of  a  body  possessing  such  plenary  powers 
as  our  City  Council  is  important  Our  Council  consists  of  but 
one  body.  We  thus  avoid  the  division  of  responsibility  and  the 
unnecessary  delays  involved  in  passing  measures  through  two 
chambers.  The  members  of  separate  chambers  under  the  dual 
council  system  meet  each  other,  plan  with  each  other,  and,  as 
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far  as  public  safeguards  are  concerned,  they  might  as  well  vote 
with  each  other.  The  only  apparent  advantage  in  having  two 
chambers  is  that  it  enables  the  public  to  know  what  measures 
are  being  passed  prior  to  their  final  passage,  and  thus  gives  an 
opportunity  to  criticise  and  prevent  bad  measures  from  being 
passed  through  the  second  chamber.  This  same  result  can  be 
reached  in  a  single  chamber  by  requiring  ordinances  and  im- 
portant measures  to  lie  over  at  least  one  week,  after  amendment* 
before  being  put  on  their  final  passage. 

The  Minneapolis  Council  is  composed  of  two  aldermen  from 
each  ward,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  one  alderman  from 
each  ward  being  elected  at  each  biennial  election.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  is  apparent  in  insuring  that  one-half  the  Coun- 
cil will  always  be  somewhat  experienced  in  city  affairs,  and  in 
preventing,  after  each  election,  those  sudden,  sweeping  revolu- 
tions in  city  government  that  in  many  cities  make  impossible  a 
continuous  plan  in  the  carrying  on  of  large  public  improvements, 
and  in  the  administration  of  city  affairs.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  be  still  better  to  compose  a  council  of  one  alderman  from 
each  ward  and  about  half  as  many  aldermen  elected  from  the 
city  at  large,  all  to  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one-half  of 
the  ward  aldermen  and  one- half  of  the  aldermen  at  large  to  be 
elected  at  each  biennial  election.  There  are  advantages  in  pre- 
serving local  representation  in  the  City  Council,  and  also  in 
having  at  least  a  certain  number  of  aldermen  elected  in  the  city 
at  large. 

The  administration  of  municipal  business  may  safely  be 
intrusted  to  such  a  Council.  With  a  Council,  one-half  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  always  familiar  with  the  public  business; 
having  appropriate  standing  committees  to  investigate  into  pro- 
posed enterprises  and  expenditures  in  the  different  departments ; 
having  power  to  appoint  heads  of  departments,  to  whom  the 
carrying  on  of  work  directed  by  the  Council  is  intrusted,  and 
from  whom  the  Council  can  obtain  advice  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  their  respective  departments,  such  heads  of  depart- 
ments, under  proper  civil  service  rules,  to  appoint  subordinates* 
and  to  be  responsible  for  their  departments  to  the  Council; 
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with  such  a  5>'5tcm  it  is  certainly  possible  to  have  the  business 
affairs  of  a  great  city  properly  conducted.  And  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  greater  probabi!it>*  that  they  will  be  so  conducted  from 
year  to  year,  and  that  during  a  term  of  years  a  higher  average 
of  efficiency  will  be  reached  under  a  Council  government  than 
under  a  system  that  places  the  administration  of  the  public  bus- 
iness in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

This  is  not  the  view  that  prevails  in  most  Eastern  cities  and 
many  Western  cities,  and  as  it  is  often  claimed  that  a  single  head 
to  a  municipal  corporation  is  a  prerequisite  to  good  municipal 
government,  I  may  perhaps  properly  suggest  some  of  the  reasons 
in  favor  of  a  Council  government,  a  system  which,  from  our  ex- 
perience, commends  itself,  I  believe,  to  a  majority  of  our  people 
as  the  best  type  of  city  government. 

First,  if  the  Council  is  vested  with  plenary  power  in  the 
administration  of  municipal  business,  the  election  of  a  working 
majority  of  good  aldermen  is  more  certain  than  the  election  of  a 
good  mayor  under  the  mayor  system.  Even  when  the  good 
citizen  controls  elections,  mistakes  must  frequently  occur  in  the 
selection  of  oflficers.  Several  mistakes  may  be  made  in  the  se- 
lection of  aldermen,  and  the  control  of  the  Council  still  left  in 
good  hands;  but  one  mistake  in  the  selection  of  a  mayor  is 
fatal  in  a  mayor  government,  a  system  which  Mr,  Bryce  well 
calls  "a  kill  or  cure"  system.  If  the  Council  is  the  important 
body  in  the  city  government,  business  men  of  standing,  ability 
and  integrity  arc  willing  to  accept  seats  in  that  body,  and  the 
citizen,  knowing  his  business  interests  are  vitally  involved  in  the 
makeup  of  this  Council,  is  as  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  elect  good 
aldermen  as  he  could  be  to  elect  a  good  mayor  or  any  other 
official.  Our  experience  in  this  city  bears  out  that  statement. 
.  The  result  of  the  ballots  in  this  city  shows  that  tJiere  is  very 
much  more  independent  voting  done  on  aldermen  than  on  mayor 
or  any  other  officer,  and  it  is  not  unusual  in  this  city  to'clcct 
independent  ;ildcrmanic  candidates.  The  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Wright  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  shows  that  the  Library 
Hall  Association  of  Cambridge,  a  good  government  organiza- 
tion, was  able,  at  four  elections,  to  secure  the  election  of  ninety 


per  cent  of  the  candidates  endorsed  by  it  for  seats  in  the  Com- 
mon Council. 

The  experience  of  cities  in  which  the  administrative  powers 
of  the  city  arc  vested  in  a  mayor,  and  the  Council  is  simply  a 
legislative  body,  throws  little  light  on  the  possibilities  of  elect- 
ing a  good  Council.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  for  instance,  one 
man  is  elected  as  mayor  to  govern  the  city,  and  seventy-five 
men  as  aldermen  to  pass  an  occasional  ordinance  governing  the 
speed  with  which  horses  may  be  driven  over  cross-walks,  and  to 
perform  the  perfunctory  duty  of  passing  on  appropriations 
about  which,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  detail  of  expenditure,  they  are  incapable  of  exercising  an 
independent  judgment.  A  citizen  interested  in  good  city  gov- 
ernment can  see  no  means  of  furthering  such  interests,  by  ac- 
cepting a  place  in  such  a  Council,  and  the  seats  will  necessarily 
be  reserved  for  men  to  whom  the  title  of  alderman,  or  oppor- 
tunities for  mischief  at  the  public  expense,  are  attractive. 

At  our  city  election  this  fall  we  elected  as  our  mayor  a  man 
•who  had  recently  served  in  the  City  Council  as  alderman.  At 
the  three  preceding  city  elections  a  candidate  for  mayor  on 
cither  the  Republican  or  Democratic  ticket  was  a  member  of 
the  City  Council,  and  at  one  of  those  elections  such  candidate 
was  successful.  This  would  indicate  that  in  this  city  it  is  possi- 
ble to  elect  and  obtain  the  services  of  the  same  class  of  men  as 
aldermen  that  are  elected  and  serve  as  mayors.  Undoubtedly 
in  every  Council  there  will  be  members  whose  public  usefulness 
is  very  limited,  or  perhaps  represented  by  a  large  minus  quantity, 
but  it  is  only  essential  to  a  good  Coimcil  government  that  a 
■working  majority  of  the  aldermen  be  honest,  competent,  efficient 
officers. 

Second,  a  charter  that  puts  the  control  of  all  the  business 
*nd  patronage  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of  one  man  has  created  a 
perfect  political  machine  and  invited  the  politician  and  spoils- 
man to  take  possession  of  it.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  "  ring 
rule,"  and  whether  the  rulers  be  good  or  bad,  any  system  of  ^ 
ring  rule  is  vicious  in  its  tendencies. 

Under  a  Council  system  no  ring  is  probable.     It  is  a  sy 
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tern  of  government  by  majorities.  It  makes  an  opposition  (ac- 
tion certain,  and  the  individual  members  of  the  Council  are,  on 
different  questions,  continually  shifting  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Concerted  use  of  power  or  patronage  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  their  rule  may  be  theoretically  possible,  but  it  is 
so  improbable  that  from  a  practical  standpoint  we  may  call  it 
impossible. 

Third,  the  mayor  system  has,  by  a  strange  misnomer,  been 
called  a  responsible  system.  Wc  can  never  get  responsibility 
for  acts  unless  we  have  a  full  opportunitj-  to  know  just  what 
those  acts  arc.  A  mayor  and  bis  cabinet  transact  business 
without  public  discussion,  give  out  to  the  public  only  such  de- 
tails as  they  desire,  and  the  only  way  the  public  can  know  the 
actual  condition  of  the  public  business,  is  by  a  course  of  private 
detective  work,  followed  up  with  a  Lexow  investigation,  or  a 
newspaper  exposure. 

In  a  Council  government,  important  questions  are  settled 
in  the  Council,  a  public  deliberative  body.  One  honest,  compe- 
tent alderman  can  give  publicity  through  objection  on  the  floor 
of  the  Council,  reported  in  the  newspaper,  to  the  dishonesty  or 
unwisdom  of  any  proposed  measure.  To  my  mind  this  public 
discussion  of  public  business  is  the  one  essential  to  good  city 
government.  It  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  The  good  effect 
of  public  discussion  is  two-fold ;  it  keeps  the  Council  itsdf 
within  bounds,  for  full  publicity*  given  in  advance  to  a  proposed 
dishonest  or  improper  measure  will  almost  invariably  defeat 
that  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  this  publicity  awakens  an 
interest  in,  and  gives  to,  the  citizen  intelligent  opinions  upon 
municipal  questions. 

The  Council  government  is  the  responsible  governmcnL 
Every  vote  cast  by  an  alderman  for  or  against  any  measure  be- 
comes a  public  record,  and  that  members  responsibility  for  the 
result  of  that  measure  is  absolutely  fixed.  The  result  of  this 
is  shown  in  every  political  campaign  in  this  city.  Where  alder- 
men or  ex-aldcrmcn  arc  candidates  for  office  we  find  their  alder- 
manic  record  printed  from  permanent  records  of  the  City  Coun* 
cil,  in  pamphlets,  either  in  opposition  to  or  in  support  of  the 
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candidate,  as  the  record  is  bad  or  good.  And  these  records  are 
potent,  and,  if  truthfully  written,  a  very  legitimate  campaign 
argument 

Fourth,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  safer  to  intrust  the 
power  of  appointing  heads  of  departments  to  a  Council  than  to  a 
mayor.  Three  influences  are  usually  brought  to  bear  upon  an 
appointing  body ;  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  political  consid- 
erations and  claims  of  friendship.  The  first  of  these  should 
absolutely  control ;  but  while  we  elect  men  as  mayors  political 
obligations  from  the  past  and  political  considerations  for  the 
future,  and  also  personal  friendship,  are  likely  to  be  very  potent 
&ctors  in  determining  appointees. 

In  the  case  of  a  Council  appointment,  while  the  disposition 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  appointing  body  is  the  same, 
this  body  consists  of  too  many  men  with  too  many  sets  of  politi- 
cal and  friendly  ties  for  these  considerations  to  bring  any  one 
candidate  many  votes,  and  the  merit  of  the  candidate  is  likely  to 
control.  The  experience  of  this  city  would  tend  to  support  this 
view. 

The  chief  of  police  is  a  mayor  appointee.  Each  incoming 
mayor  has  appointed  a  new  chief  of  police,  and  during  the 
twelve  years  last  past,  and  I  think  for  a  much  longer  period,  no 
one  man  has  ser\'ed  as  chief  of  police  more  than  one  term.  And 
these  appointments,  with  one  exception,  have  not  been  made 
from  the  police  force,  but  citizens  with  no  prior  experience  in 
police  matters  have  been  appointed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city  engineer  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  appointment  made  in  this  city.  His  department 
includes  all  public  works,  as  we  have  no  board  or  commissioner 
of  public  works.  In  that  respect  we  believe  that  we  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate.  The  city  engineer  appoints  as  his  assistants 
a  street  engineer,  sewer  engineer  and  bridge  engineer,  and  such 
other  skilled  specialists  in  their  respective  lines  as  the  needs  of 
the  city  require,  and  under  this  force  the  public  works  are  carried 
on.  This  is  manifestly  the  department  the  spoilsman  would  like 
to  control.  The  city  engineer  has  always  been  a  Council  ap- 
pointment in  this  city,  and  for  sixteen  years,  by  eleven  succes- 
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sive  appointments,  from  Councils  of  different  political  complex- 
ion, one  man  served  the  city  continually  as  cit>'  engineer.  Two 
years  ago  he  announced  that  he  would  no  longer  ser\'c,  and  the 
Council  appointed  to  succeed  him  one  of  his  assistant  engineers 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  department  for  years.  This  is 
practical  civil  service  reform.  The  present  chief  officer  in  the 
water  work?  department  has  been  connected  with  that  depart- 
ment for  about  fifteen  years.  A  term  of  ser\'ice  of  four,  six  or 
eight  years  has  been  the  rule  among  heads  of  departments  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council. 

Fifth,  a  Council  government  corresponds  exactly  to  the  sys- 
tem by  which  all  private  corporations  are  managed.  The  stock- 
holders elect  directors  and  the  board  of  directors  appoint  officers 
responsible  to  them  and  subject  to  their  direction. 

The  Council  system  prevails  in  the  best  governed  cities  of 
the  world;  such  cities  as  Glasgow,  Birmingham  and  Berlin. 

The  mayor  system  prevails  in  the  worst  governed  cities  of 
the  world  ;  I  will  not  name  them.  This  is  at  least  a  very  sug- 
gestive coincidence. 

The  first  tidal  wave  of  municipal  reform  in  the  East  spent 
itself  in  devising  new  organic  laws  on  purely  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental lines.  There  is  great  danger  that  these  laws  may 
prove  Utopian.  Certainly  a  system  of  government  by  a  Council, 
a  simple,  natural  system ;  a  system  that  has  developed  with  the 
development  of  free  institutions ;  a  system  that  showed  its  in- 
herent strength  in  supplanting  feudalism  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  a 
system  by  which  has  been  attained  every  success  so  far  attained 
in  municipal  government,  should  not  be  lightly  abandoned. 

Hut  whatever  the  system  that  prevails,  the  greatest  need  of 
city  governments  in  this  country  to-day  is  that  surrounding  con- 
ditions be  made  favorable  to  good  government.  The  most  hope- 
ful feature  of  the  present  movement  for  better  city  government 
js  the  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  municipal  government  is 
not,  and  no  charter  can  make  it,  a  machine  that  will  run  itself; 
but  that  it  must  be  controlled  for  good  or  evil  from  day  to  day 
and  year  to  year;  that  if  the  "  good  citizen  "  abandons  it  even 
for  a  day  there  are  many  others  ready  and  willing  to  control  it ; 
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that  the  conduct  of  the  city's  business  does  not  depend  alone  on 
city  officials,  but  on  the  attitude  of  the  public  as  well. 

In  one  respect  the  conditions  in  this  city  have  been  made 
extremely  favorable  to  good  city  government.  The  saloon  has 
been  practically  eliminated  from  municipal  politics.  This  has 
been  accomplished  through  a  law  regulating  the  saloon,  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  the  "  Patrol  Limits  Act."  The  substance  of 
this  law  was  first  incorporated  in  a  city  ordinance  passed  by  the 
City  Council  and  afterwards  made  a  part  of  the  charter  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature.  This  provision  prohibits  the  issuance  of 
a  h'ccnse  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  outside  the  limits  of 
the  principal  business  centre  of  the  city,  which  district  is  speciB- 
cally  bounded  In  the  act.  When  the  ordinance  was  first  passed^ 
the  district  in  which  saloons  might  be  licensed  was  the  portion 
of  the  city  that  was  regularly  patrolled  night  and  day  by  the 
police,  hence  the  popular  name  of  the  act,  "  the  patrol  limits." 
Outside  this  district  lies  practically  the  entire  residence  portion 
of  the  city  and  many  manufacturing  and  business  centres,  and 
even  many  of  the  largest  retail  stores  and  business  houses  that 
have  been  built  in  recent  years.  The  law  was  passed  to  take  the 
saloon  away  from  the  homes  of  the  city  and  locate  it  where  it 
would  be  under  continual  police  surveillance.  For  sc\'cral  years 
this  law  was  the  fighting  ground  of  the  two  leading  political  parties^ 
but  the  loyalty  of  the  city  to  the  law  has  been,  election  after  elec- 
tion, demonstrated,  and  for  several  years  past  no  candidate  of 
any  party  has  dared  to  announce  himself  as  opposed  to  the 
patrol  limits.  As  a  means  of  controlling  the  ordinary  evils  that 
flow  from  the  saloon  business,  the  law  has  been  a  great  practi- 
cal success,  and  it  has  also  accomplished  something  that  its 
framers  did  not  anticipate,  in  destroying  the  political  power  of 
the  saloon.  The  political  influence  of  the  saloon,  so  great  in 
many  cities,  arises  from  the  saloon  being  located  in  every  part  of 
the  "city  and  made  a  local  political  centre  for  people  whose 
homes  arc  in  the  vicinity  and  who  make  the  saloon  their  evening 
loafing  place.  Several  wards  in  this  city,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  voting  precincts  of  the  city,  have  not  a  single  saloon 
within  their  limits.     It  is  clear  that  in  these  wards  and  precincts 
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the  saloon  and  saloon  influences  can  have  h'ttic  effect,  cither  in 
primaries  or  elections.  I  think  the  leaders  of  all  political  parties 
are  fully  satisfied  that  the  friendship  of  the  saloon  cannot  n>a- 
tcrially  help  any  part)'  in  a  municipal  campaign  in  this  city.  As 
a  result,  the  keepers  of  saloons  themselves,  knowing  they  can- 
not control  elections,  have  come  to  believe  that  it  is  much  better 
for  them  to  occupy  a  neutral  position. 

Many  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  that  have  made  good 
city  government  practically  impossible  can  be  eliminated  by 
proper  legislation,  as  the  city  of  Minneapolis  has  practically 
eliminated  the  saloon  influence.  If  our  lax  suffrage  laws  make 
impossible  good  city  government  we  should  face  this  problem 
squarely  and  solve  it  In  this  work  of  creating  and  maintaining 
proper  environment  for  good  city  government,  the  active  co- 
operation of  every  person  interested  in  good  government  must 
be  had. 

We  realize  the  necessity  of  municipal  elections  being  con- 
trolled by  men  who  desire  good  government.  Such  men  must 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  place  and  keep  themselves  in  con- 
trol ;  no  one  else  will  do  it  for  them. 

The  business  men  of  our  cities  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  good 
government  to  raise  the  standard  of  business  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity. In  view  of  the  almost  daily  violation  of  great  private 
trusts,  and  the  frequency  with  which  such  violations  are  con- 
doned, can  we  expect  that  all  public  trusts  will  be  inviolate? 

The  citizen  must  be  informed  on  the  details  of  the  city's 
business;  then  he  can  oppose  with  effect  that  which  is  bad  and 
strongly  support  that  which  is  good.  Criticism  which  is  not 
intelligent  ofVen  relieves  the  feelings  of  the  critic,  but  it  serves 
no  other  useful  purpose,  and  there  is,  unfortunately,  much  of 
this  kind  of  criticism  of  city  affairs.  Any  citizens'  organization 
can  readily  keep  informed  from  month  to  month  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  departments  of  city  government,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  when  any  important  question  arises,  if  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  public  officials  to  obscure  the  facts  surrounding  that 
question,  to  get  a  correct  understanding  of  the  situation. 
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The  public  should  be  aided  in  this  regard  by  the  press,  and 
Minneapolis  has  been  fortunate  in  having  a  press  that  has  treated 
municipal  questions  on  their  merits,  without  regard  to  politics. 
The  papers  of  this  city  have  not  allowed  the  political  faith  of 
any  officer,  or  of  the  supporters  of  any  measure,  to  prevent  them 
from  condemning  unstintedly  improper  acts  or  measures,  or 
from  supporting  generously  acts  or  measures  that  seemed  to  be 
for  the  public  welfare.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  created  in 
this  city  an  enlightened  public  opinion  that  has  actively  asserted 
itself  in  favor  of  good  municipal  government,  regardless  of  polit- 
ical ties.  It  is  largely  due  to  this  attitude  of  the  public  that 
municipal  government  in  Minneapolis  has  been,  if  not  a  great 
success,  at  least  very  far  from  a  signal  failure,  and  it  is  from 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  municipal  affairs 
that  we  can  expect  in  the  future  to  make  further  progress 
towards  good  municipal  government. 
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While  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  objects  of  this  Municipal  League,  it  has  not  been 
my  fortune  to  have  been  identified  with  any  similar  body  in  this 
section  of  the  countrj-.  We  have  not  had  an  organization  of 
this  character  in  force,  largely  owing  to  the  fact,  I  believe,  that 
we  have  not  had  so  great  a  need  of  it  as  some  of  the  Eastern 
cities.  I  was.  therefore,  considerably  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was 
expected  of  me  when  I  was  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks  at  this 
opening  session.  I  was  informed  that  what  was  expected  at  this 
session  was  an  outline  of  the  scheme  of  government  as  it  ap- 
plies to  different  Western  cities,  and  what  the  Conference  wants 
at  the  opening  session  is  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  as  it  ex- 
ists in  different  Western  cities,  and  such  information  as  it  will  be 
available  throughout  the  discussions  of  the  Conference ;  and  the 
most  pleasing  communication  made  to  me  was  that,  inasmuch 
as  there  were  to  be  four  or  five  of  these  addresses,  they  will  in  no 
instance  exceed  fifteen  minutes  in  length.  I  trust  that  1  shall 
not  trespass  upon  your  time  longer  than  that. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  two  cities.  St  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  contiguous  to  each  other,  in  the  same  State,  with 
the  same  kind  of  population,  should  have  a  totally  different 
scheme  of  municipal  government.  You  have  already  Iteard 
stated  the  form  of  city  government  in  Minneapolis.  In  St.  Paul 
we  have  a  dual  Council,  and  we  have  very  few  elective  officers. 
The  mayor  has  very  great  control  in  appointments  and  great 
power,  and  in  many  ways  the  schemes  of  municipal  government 
are  diametrically  opposite ;  but,  as  was  said  this  morning,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  form  of 
government  that  is  adopted  that  determines  the  character  of  the 
administration  of  the  government  in  the  locality,  but  it  depends 
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Upon  the  interest  of  the  people  and  the  people  that  are  elected 
to  office.  I  believe  everybody  in  Minneapolis  and  everybody  ia 
St.  Paul  will  agree  with  me  in  that  statement,  for  we  know  that 
under  these  extremely  difTerent  charters  a  municipal  election  in 
either  city  effects  a  revolution  in  the  management  of  the  city 
afTairs,  and  very  quickly.  In  St.  Paul  we  changed  our  munici- 
pal government  at  the  last  three  elections,  and  the  effect  was  an 
entire  change  of  policy  at  each  election.  It  is  proper  to  call 
your  attention  briefly  in  order  that  you  may  appreciate  the 
situation  in  Sl  Paul  to  our  form  of  government.  We  have  a 
mayor  and  a  Common  Council  composed  of  two  bodies,  in  other 
words,  a  dual  body — an  assembly  and  a  board  of  aldermen.  We 
have  a  treasurer  and  a  comptroller,  and  these.  I  believe,  are  all 
of  the  officers  of  the  city  of  St  Paul  elected  by  the  people.  We 
have  other  necessary  city  officers,  such  as  city  clerk,  corporation 
attorney,  health  officers,  building  inspector,  and  there  are  other 
subsidiary  officers.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  a  great  many 
boards,  and  they  divide  up  many  of  the  duties  of  the  city 
government.  Wc  have  a  fire  board  of  four  or  five  members 
which  manages  the  fire  department ;  we  have  a  park  board,  a 
water  board,  a  library  board,  a  school  board,  a  work-house 
board,  and  we  have  a  board  of  public  works.  Now,  in  all  these 
boards  every  member  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  without  the 
consent  of  the  City  Council  being  required.  You  can  see  the 
enormous  power  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  particularly 
as  these  boards  have  charge  of  the  various  subjects  suggested 
by  their  titles.  They  are  supreme  within  their  own  sphere,  ex- 
cept for  one  provision,  which  is  found  in  our  charter  and  which 
is  admirable.  The  final  determination  of  the  amount  that  these 
boards  may  expend  in  any  year  is  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Council,  with  absolute  supervision  over  all  the  estimates,  but  the 
Common  Council  cannot  interfere  after  they  have  said  that  the 
fire  board  shall  have  a  certain  sum  for  a  year  in  the  administra- 
tion or  expenditure  of  that  money.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the 
other  boards.  Our  charter  is  crude  and  cumbersome.  It  is  like 
the  charter  of  Minneapolis  in  this  respect.     It  was  adopted  in 
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legislation  which  was  passed  during  twenty  or  lliirty  years 
before,  and  since  that  time  we  have  constantly  amended  it  untit 
we  came  to  the  year  1891.  All  the  cities  in  Minnesota  have 
been  amending  their  charters  as  the  cities  saw  6t.  But  in  1891 
the  people  adopted  the  Constitutional  amendment  that  has  been 
referred  to,  and  which  forbids  special  legislation  iclating  to 
cities.  Now  the  greatest  problem  with  the  cities  in  Minnesota 
to-day,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  an  important  matter  for 
this  Conference  to  consider,  is  how  to  frame  a  general  municipal 
law  that  will  accomplish  the  beneficial  results  aimed  at  by  such 
a  constitutional  provision.  The  evils  of  the  special  city  charter 
for  a  city  are  great.  Those  who  have  not  considered  how  such 
special  legislation  is  obtained  can  hardly  realize  the  evils  that 
had  grown  up ;  but  the  making  of  special  laws  relating  to  cities 
had  fallen  practically  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  in  the  cities. 
It  may  be  the  cit>'  officials  who  drew  up  the  laws.  In  many 
instances  those  particularly  interested  drew  them,  and  these 
measures  passed  through  the  legislature  without  the  scrutiny  of 
of  any  except  the  local  members.  This  constitutional  provision 
was  adopted  to  remove  that  evil  so  that  the  legislature  should 
be  compelled  to  look  into  everything  relating  to  every  city 
charter.  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  your  time  to  discuss  the 
matter;  I  simply  suggest  it  as  a  question  that  is  of  immense 
importance,  certainly  to  Minnesota  and  to  these  two  citic^. 

Now,  in  regard  to  our  financial  management,  I  have  heard 
the  statement  made  that  we  raise  and  spend  more  money  than 
other  cities.  We  certainly  raise  and  spend  a  great  deal,  about 
two  and  a  half  millions  a  year,  of  which  over  a  million  is  de- 
voted to  local  improvements,  and  we  have  one  very  peculiar 
provision  in  our  charter.  It  provides  for  what  is  called  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  to  which  1  will  refer.  But  first  let  me  say  that  our 
finances  are  divided  into  funds.  No  money  is  raised  except  for 
a  specific  fund.  I  think  there  arc  twenty-one  funds,  and  when 
money  is  raised  for  a  fund  it  is  not  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
city  generally ;  it  is  deposited  to  the  credit  of  that  particular 
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fund  solely,  and  it  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  and 
cannot  even  be  borrowed  from  one  fund  for  the  use  of  another. 
It  is  a  necessity,  I  believe,  in  every  city,  and  it  has  worked  ad- 
mirably in  St.  Paul.  Of  course,  local  emergencies  are  pressing 
needs,  and  in  such  cases  it  works  a  hardship  on  some  particular 
fund,  but  it  works  for  the  best  interest  of  the  city.  Wc  have  in 
our  charter  provision  that  only  certain  sums  shall  be  spent  for 
certain  specific  purposes.  For  instance,  the  amount  that  the 
city  of  St.  Paul  can  spend  for  police  in  any  one  year  is  limited 
to  a  certain  fixed  sum — $185,000 — and  so  the  amount  for  fire 
protection  and  various  other  purposes.  Now,  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  charter  to  which  I  referred  (and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  exists  elsewhere),  is  this :  We  do  not  spend  in  the  year 
1894,  for  illustration,  the  money  collected  from  citizens  in  1894 
— not  a  dollar.  We  spend  in  1894  tlie  money  tliat  will  be  col- 
lected in  1895.  There  are  some  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
a  plan  that  would  not  strike  you  at  first  thought.  We  deter- 
mine by  a  budget ;  first,  the  amount  that  is  to  be  spent  for  every 
department — the  limit — say  for  a  given  department  $150,000. 
In  order  to  spend  that  money  in  1894,  which  is  not  to  be  col- 
lected until  1895,  we  issue  certificates  of  indebtedness,  redeem- 
able at  the  proper  time  after  the  taxes  of  1895  are  collected. 
We  do  not  issue  certificates  for  the  full  amount,  but  only  eighty 
per  cent  Now  the  effect  of  that  is  as  follows:  The  fire  board 
knows  that  they  can  have  a  certain  sum  to  expend  in  a  given 
year  and  no  more,  and  must  live  on  it,  and  they  know  that  they 
will  get  it.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  taxes  will  come  in 
or  will  not  come  in.  They  spend  it.  and  if  they  do  not  live 
upon  it  for  1894  it  is  not  good  business  management  In  1895 
the  taxes  come  in  and  are  used  to  take  up  the  certificates  while 
the  city  is  living  in  1895  on  revenue  to  be  collected  in  1896. 
In  practical  experience  it  has  been  a  plan  that  has  worked  pretty 
well.  It  does  away  with  the  difficulty  of  running  the  city  upon 
the  current  taxes  which  are  irregular  in  their  collection.  It 
separates  that  entirely  from  the  expenditure  of  the  money  which 
the  department  ought  to  have,  and  knows  it  will  have  when  it 
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begins  its  business  at  the  beginning  of  the  year    But.  as  1  said 
before,  I  think  it  is  a  remarkable  provision. 

Our  salary  system  is  pretty  good.  We  have  succeeded  in 
abolishing  the  fee  system  in  every  office.  There  is  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  an  official  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  in  the  municipal 
government — there  are  some  in  the  county  government — that 
receive  fees  in  compensation  for  services.  They  arc  all  on  the 
salary  basis. 

There  are  many  citizens  that  desire  an  economical  adminis- 
tration of  our  city  affairs,  but  these  two  cities  are  probably  very 
much  like  all  Western  cities.  During  the  prosperous  times  we 
were  willing  to  build  important  public  buildings,  make  public 
improvements,  borrow  money  and  pay  our  officials  reasonably 
high  salaries,  while  it  is  always  difficult  in  times  of  depression, 
when  their  services  are  worth  less,  to  reduce  them,  but  that  is 
the  effort  being  made  at  present  in  our  city. 

1  desire  to  say  also  in  regard  to  our  elections,  that  I  agree 
with  the  speaker  fi-om  this  city,  Mr.  Simpson,  that  our  elections 
in  municipal  af&irs  are  remarkably  good,  particularly  of  late 
years.  I  think  you  would  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  vote  at 
the  city  election  in  St  Paul  this  spring  was  greater  than  ever 
before  at  any  city  election  in  the  city  by  four  thousand  votes, 
and  was  greater  in  the  municipal  election  in  the  spring  than  it 
was  in  the  general  (all  election  in  1894.  It  is  remarkable,  and  a 
credit  to  the  people  in  this  locality  that  they  take  so  great  an 
interest  in  municipal  affairs.  We  are  differently  situated  in  one 
regard  from  Minneapolis.  We  have  our  municipal  election  in 
May,  nothing  but  the  election  of  city  officers ;  it  is  separated 
from  the  general  election,  which,  of  course,  occurs  in  Novem- 
ber. The  independence  of  the  voters  is  also  a  remarkable 
feature.  In  1892  the  question  of  municipal  reform  came  before 
the  people  regarding  a  change  of  the  administration,  and  was 
carried,  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  party,  by  nearly  four 
thousand,  overcoming  a  majority  of  nearly  two  thousand  on  the 
other  side.  And  then  again,  in  this  spring  election  the  majority 
of  four  thousand  was  overturned  and  went  the  other  way  by  a 
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tiiajority  of  six  or  seven  hundred.  That  shows  a  great  change, 
the  total  vote  being  under  thirty  thousand.  But  another  sug- 
gfestion  will  show  you  that  the  change  is  even  greater.  It  was 
in  1892  that  tlie  Republicans  carried  that  city,  or  ticket  that  they 
represented,  by  four  thousand  majority,  when  we  all  know  that, 
on  political  lines,  it  should  have  gone  Democratic,  as  it  did  go 
Democratic  vcrj'  heavily  in  the  fall  of  1892.  But  in  the  spring 
of  i8g4,  when  the  Republicans  should  have  held  their  own  and 
carried  the  election  they  lost  the  city  by  nearly  one  thousand 
majority,  and  they  carried  it  this  fall  by  one  of  the  greatest 
majorities  they  have  ever  had.  You  can  take  these  figures  and 
you  can  see  how  independently  the  people  vote  on  municipal 
matters  in  these  Western  cities. 

I  will  simply,  in  closing,  refer  to  one  feature  of  our  city 
government,  by  reason  of  some  remarks  made  by  the  last 
speaker.  I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  so  much  difference 
whether  we  have  a  dual  council  or  a  single  council,  but  there 
arc  certainly  features  of  the  dual  council  that  commend  them- 
selves to  those  who  watch  local  legislation.  In  the  first  place, 
with  a  dual  council,  the  lower  body  is  a  local  body,  each  alder- 
man representing  an  aldermanic  district  The  upper  body  is 
elected  at  large  and  represents  the  city  at  large.  Having  served 
in  that  kind  of  a  body,  1  know  somewhat  how  it  works.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  city  legislation  with  aldermen  is  the 
fact  that  anything  that  relates  to  an  alderman's  district  is  settled 
by  that  alderman.  And  aldermanic  co^irtesy,  like  senatorial 
courtesy,  yields  to  his  wishes  and  he  runs  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  a  second  body,  composed  of  delegates  represented 
from  the  city  at  large,  they  have  not  the  aldermanic  representa- 
tion, and  they  have  not  the  same  courtesy  for  a  man  who  repre- 
sents a  particular  district,  because  there  is  no  such  man  there, 
and,  to  my  knowledge,  with  that  difference  between  the  two 
bodies  it  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good  in  preventing 
aldermen  from  carrying  through  pet  schemes  against  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  city.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  it  is 
upon  by  one  body  and   then  by  another,  gives  the  publi 
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Opportunity  for  consideration,  as  has  been  suggested.  But  I 
believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  if  you  simply  provide  for  a 
single  body  and  that  the  final  vote  shall  be  taken  a  week  later 
you  will  accomplish  the  same  results,  because  men  are  human 
and  have  their  human  natures.  When  a  man  once  makes  up 
his  mind  that  a  measure  should  go  through  he  does  not  very 
often  change  his  views,  even  after  weeks  of  discussion,  particu- 
larly if  he  is  hounded  by  the  public.  He  will  stick  right  where 
he  was  before.  Our  experience  has  shown  in  our  dual  Common 
Council,  that  measures  that  have  passed  one  body  (it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  which  it  was),  hastily  and  illy  considered,  have 
been  defeated  in  the  other  body  or  properly  amended  by  reason 
of  public  attention  being  called  to  them.  It  does  cause  some 
delay.  It  takes  longer  to  get  a  measure  through,  and  there  are 
a  good  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  longer  it  takes  to 
get  certain  measures  through  the  better  it  is  for  the  public. 
I  do  not  suppose  you  are  much  interested  in  discussions 
of  this  sort,  but  there  are  some  of  us  present  who  are  in- 
terested, because  we  are  to  liave  a  general  bill  passed,  and  I 
only  desire  to  say  in  conclusion  in  regard  to  that  particular 
matter,  of  so  much  interest  to  us,  that  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
best  interests  of  this  State  will  not  be  betrayed  by  the  adoption 
of  a  general  city  bill,  which  is  to  be  adopted  only  to  evade  the 
constitutional  provision  against  special  legislation,  and  still  try 
to  keep  these  two  diverse  city  governments  running  on  diamet- 
rically opposite  charters.  You  will  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
constitutional  amendment.  It  will  be  a  hard  struggle  to  ever 
get  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  that  will  put  these  two  cities 
under  the  same  municipal  government,  and  until  the  legislature 
does,  and  makes  the  government  of  these  two  cities  exactly 
alike,  we  will  have  evil  results  from  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment instead  of  the  beneficial  results  that  ought  to  be  derived. 
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MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  CLEVELAND. 


HON.  E.  J.  BLANDIN, 
President,  Cleveland  Civic  Federation. 


In  1887  the  city  government  of  Cleveland  was  a  piece  of 
patch  work.  It  was  a  growth,  not  an  organization.  As  it  had 
emerged  from  a  small  village  it  had  taken  on  one  department 
after  another,  and  as  each  new  department  had  come  to  be  needed 
and  was  added  it  was  put  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
a  small  board.  This  was  true  of  the  police  department,  the  fire 
department,  the  water-works  department,  the  cemetery  depart- 
ment, the  work-house  department,  parks,  health  and  various 
other  departments.  These  boards  varied  in  number  of  members, 
powers  and  duties,  mode  of  selection  and  in  various  other  re- 
spects. Many  were  clothed  with  power  to  levy  taxes,  make 
contracts,  appoint  employees  and  officers  and  disburse  funds 
without  being  accountable  to  or  controlled  in  any  way  by  any 
authority  other  than  themselves.  Most  of  them  consisted  of 
five  members,  chosen  by  popular  vote — one  each  year — so  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  voters  to  punish  by  thtir  votes 
boards  which  it  took  five  years  to  change,  one  at  a  time.  Such 
boards  as  had  their  taxes  levied  by  the  Common  Council  had 
every  inducement  to  make  their  respective  levies  as  high  as  possi- 
ble so  as  to  increase  their  number  of  followers  as  largely  as  possi- 
ble by  the  munificence  of  their  expenditures,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate they  were  able  to  swell  the  annual  tax  levy  of  the  city  to 
the  entire  limit  allowed  by  statute. 

The  election  of  one  member  of  each  board  each  year, 
together  with  the  general  city  officers,  such  as  mayor,  treasurer, 
police  judge,  police  clerk,  street  commissioner,  members  of  the 
council  and  others,  made  a  list  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  officers 
to  be  annually  elected.     Then  came  the  combinations  among 
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political  workers  to  secure  nominations  upon  the  principle  of' 
'*  you  tickle  me  and  I'D  tickle  you,"  so  that  the  average  citizen 
was  almost,  if  not  quite,  powerless  to  be  effectively  felt  in  the 
politics  of  the  city. 

Of  course,  no  system  of  accounts  of  cit>'  affairs  was  possf- 
ble.  Bills  were  contracted  by  boards  or  their  employees,  and 
sent  for  payment  to  the  city  auditor,  who  knew  nothing  of  its 
correctness,  and  by  him  placed  in  an  ordinance  for  payment  of 
claims  to  be  passed  by  a  Council,  no  member  of  which  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  hundreds  of  claims  each  month, 
amounting  to  millions  annually,  and  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  Council  before  payment  could  be  made.  Bills  were  often 
paid  twice  without  detection,  and  how  many  were  paid  for  which.- 
no  materials  were  ever  furnished  no  one  will  ever  know.  Sup- 
plies of  the  same  kind  and  quality^-coal  for  instance — were- 
bought  and  paid  for  at  various  prices  at  the  same  time  for  vari- 
ous departments,  and  the  cash  belonging  to  the  city  was  scattered 
around  in  various  places  and  in  various  hands  of  which  no  one 
officer  ever  had  the  whole  account.  No  one  will  wonder  that 
the  gas  companies,  street  car  companies,  dredging  contractors, 
paving  contractors,  sewer  builders  and  other  large  and  influential 
companies  secured  favorites  in  these  boards  and  in  the  Council^ 
and  that  corruption  and  inefficiency  were  manifest  everywhere,, 
and  that  all  these  influences  which  flourished  upon  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  would  become  stubborn  opponents  of  any  pro- 
posed change  in  the  condition  of  affairs. 

In  [887  an  agitation  was  started  for  reform  in  the  city 
government  by  an  address  before  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
dty  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  city  government  be 
organized  upon  the  lines  of  separating  legislative  and  executive 
powers  and  reposing  the  former  wholly  in  the  Common  Councfl 
and  the  latter  in  the  mayor  and  heads  of  departments  to  be 
chosen  by  the  mayor,  likening  the  executive  department  to  the 
model  in  the  federal  government  of  the  president  and  his  cabi- 
net.     The  scheme  at  once  took  the  name  of  "  The   Federal 
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Plan,"  however  inapt  the  phrase  may  have  been,  and  has  been 
ever  since  so  styled  here. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  proposal  called  forth  the 
fiercest  opposition  from  the  beneficiaries  of  the  former  condi- 
tion. The  politicians  were  the  bitterest  opponents;  the  con- 
tractors, paving  and  gas  companies  and  the  street  car  companies 
uniting  with  the  politicians  and  presenting  a  solid  phalanx  to 
oppose  the  proposed  change. 

The  plan  was  so  simple  and  easy  of  explanation  that  the 
public  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  it,  and  its  evident  ad- 
vantages made  it  popular,  so  that  in  iSgt  its  adoption  for  Cleve- 
land was  forced  upon  the  general  assembly  and  it  became  a  law 
in  the  main  as  originally  proposed. 

Every  board  in  the  city  fell  at  a  single  blow,  and  the  mass 
of  affairs  was  distributed  into  the  departments,  as  follows: 

1.  Law. 

2.  Accounts,  which  embraced  the  bookkeeping  of  all  city 
affairs. 

3.  Public  works,  including  water  works,  streets,  harbors, 
wharves,  parks,  public  buildings,  engineering,  sewers,  Sec. 

4.  Charities  and  corrections,  embracing  cemeteries,  work- 
house, infirmary,  &c. 

5.  Police,  including  health  department. 

6.  Fire,  including  electric  signals,  &c. 
Each  of  these  departments,  except  law  and  accounts,  were 

divided  into  appropriate  divisions,  each  division  being  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  a  division  chief  appointed  by  the  head  of 
the  department. 

These  departments  were  each  placed  in  charge  of  a  head 
of  department,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Common  Council,  and  each  head  of  department  appointed 
liis  subordinates  without  any  confirmation. 

To  the  executive  departments,  as  thus  constituted,  is  com- 
mitted all  executive  work  and  powers,  and  all  legislative  powers 
are  committed  to  the  Council.  This  Council  is  composed  of 
twenty  members,  elected  by  districts  for  two  years,  half  each 
year.     It  levies  all  taxes,  provides  for  all  things  that  are  to  be 
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done  by  the  executive  department,  but  has  no  power  to  make 
any  appointments,  except  its  clerk  and  page;  no  power  to  make 
any  contract  or  to  spend  a  cent  of  money.  It  makes  all  appro- 
priations for  expenditures  by  the  executive  departments,  and  no 
expenditure  can  be  made  until  appropriation  therefor  is  made  by 
the  Council.  The  mayor  has  a  veto  upon  much  of  the  legisla- 
tion by  the  Council,  to  be  overcome  by  two-thirds  vote  only. 

All  contracts  are  made  by  heads  of  departments,  and  if 
exceeding  S250  is  involved  in  any  contract  it  must  be  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Council.  Alt  accounts  for  all  depart- 
ments are  kept  in  the  department  of  accounts,  which  prescribes 
the  form  of  all  accounts  and  reports  in  c^erj'  department  and 
division  thereof. 

This,  in  brief,  is  an  outline  of  the  present  form  of  government 
in  Cleveland. 

One  or  two  defects  by  way  of  compromise  crept  into  the 
law  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  which  have  not  yet  been  elimi- 
nated. 

Provision  was  made  that  the  mayor  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments should  constitute  a  board  of  control,  which  should  have 
power  to  pass  upon  much  proposed  legislation  in  advance,  and 
the  Council  is  not  permitted  to  pass  certain  ordinances  till  they 
are  recommended  by  this  board  of  control.  This,  of  course, 
partially  unites  executive  and  legislative  functions  in  the  same 
men,  and  is  a  mistake.  They  should  be  totally  separated  so  as 
to  be  a  check  upon  each  other. 

The  Council  is  too  large  a  body,  and  should  be  elected  at 
large ;  not  by  districts.  A  Council  of  three  or  five  would  be 
better  than  more.  It  is  a  common  fault,  in  my  opinion,  that  all 
legislative  bodies  from  congress  down  are  too  numerous  bodies. 
Better  bws  would  result  from  bodies  of  fewer  members,  and 
their  grade  and  quality  will  generally  diminish  as  the  crowd 
grows.  Certainly,  in  a  city  if  there  were  to  be  but  three  men 
elected,  and  elected  at  large,  they  would  naturally  be  men  whose 
'reputations  were  quite  as  extensive  as  the  limits  of  the  city, 
which  docs  not  now  happen  with  us.  As  the  members  diminish 
the  responsibility  for  action  increases,  and  responsibility  for  ac- 
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tion  is  the  greatest  safeguard  against  inconsiderate  and  unwise 
action.  They  should  give  their  time — and  all  of  it — -to  their 
work  in  a  city  like  Cleveland,  and  be  paid;  and  to  pay  twenty 
adequately  is  impracticable,  while  three  could  be  adequately 
paid. 

Our  mayor  is  paid  $6000  per  year.  He  should  have 
^25,000.  The  term  is  two  years.  No  man  fit  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  business  costing  $3,000,000  annually  can  be  employed  for 
j6ooo  a  year.  Such  men  are  busy  and  in  demand,  and  scarce, 
and  can  only  be  tempted  to  undertake  public  service  for  a  short 
period  of  two  years  by  a  compensation  larger  than  they  can 
command  in  private  service.  Good  public  service  can  be  had 
when  it  is  paid  for  and  power  is  conferred  to  act.  Our  plan  of 
city  government  in  the  hands  of  bad  or  incompetent  men  would 
be  very  unsatisfactory  till  the  next  election,  but  it  would  then 
be  within  the  power  of  the  people  to  effect  a  complete  change 
if  they  desired  to.  The  plan  demands  liberal  pay  to  the  chief 
executive.    The  rest  can  be  managed  by  him. 

Our  system  is  working  so  well  and  giving  such  satisfaction 
to  our  people  that  even  a  proposal  to  change  it  by  correcting 
the  few  errors  there  are  in  it  would  be  met  with  smart  resistance. 
They  would  be  afraid  one  change  would  make  further  alteration 
possible,  and  that  piecemeal  it  might  be  pulled  down. 

One  valuable  result  of  the  plan  is  that  a  brood  of  smalt 
professional  politicians,  who  lived  from  year  to  year  in  the  wards 
and  were  paid  for  services  (?)  by  each  of  the  long  list  of  annual 
candidates,  have  disappeared.     Their  vocation  is  gone. 

A  municipal  ticket  is  very  short,  consisting  of  mayor, 
treasurer,  police  judge,  police  clerk,  locally  a  councilman,  and 
these  are  elected  part  one  year  and  part  the  next,  so  that  each 
year  the  election  is  very  simple,  and  all  public  attention  is 
centered  on  those  few  candidates,  insuring  more  care  by  voters 
in  selection. 

In  my  judgment  the  correct  principle  in  government  is 
aimed  at  and  partially  secured  in  our  municipal  system.  In  a 
word,  it  consists  of  a  total  separation  of  legislative  and  executive 
powers  and  functions,  and  reposing  the  legislative  powers,  and 
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all  of  them,  in  a  single  body,  and  lodging  the  executive  powers, 
and  all  of  them,  tn  a  single  executive,  with  proper  veto  power 
over  hasty  or  inconsiderate  legislation.  For  convenience  of 
administration  the  executive  duties  must  be  divided  into  de- 
partments, and,  when  necessar>',  to  further  subdivide  them,  and 
departments  must  be  divided  into  divisions  so  that  one  account- 
able head  and  chief  will  hold  the  reins  over  the  entire  executive 
work,  and  each  head  of  a  department  or  division  to  be  respon- 
sible and  accountable  to  a  chief  who  in  the  end  is  accountable 
directly  to  and  elected  by  the  people.  Any  attempt  to  have 
executive  work  done  by  an  aggregate  body  will  always  result  in 
a  vascillating,  hesitating,  inefficient,  if  not  positively  corrupt, 
administration.  The  principle  of  direct  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability is  indispensable  in  any  correct  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  can  only  be  had  by  a  total  separation  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  powers,  and  reposing  the  latter  in  a  single 
hand. 

For  myself  I  am  satisfied  that  the  weakness  and  corruption 
in  all  government  is  to  be  sought  and  generally  found,  not  in 
the  executive,  but  in  the  legislative,  branches ;  and  the  best  way, 
in  my  judgment,  to  strengthen  and  purify  legislative  bodies  is  to 
reduce  their  numbers,  and  adequately  pay  them,  and,  in  cities  of 
any  considerable  size,  to  require  their  whole  and  undivided  time 
for  their  public  duties. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  also,  to  state  that  after  the  reorgani- 
zation of  our  city  government,  as  above  outlined,  the  govern- 
ment of  our  schools  in  Cleveland  was  organized  upon  the  same 
general  lines,  omitting  the  defects  which  crept  by  compromise 
into  the  city  government,  so  that  the  school  government  of 
Cleveland  is  about  as  perfect  as  it  can  well  be  made. 

The  legislative  work  is  committed  to  a  school  council  of 
seven  members,  elected  at  large,  three  one  year  and  four  the 
next;  the  executive  work  is  committed  to  one  school  director, 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people.  The  director  makes 
all  appointments  except  teachers.  He  also  appoints  a  superin- 
tendent of  instruction,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  council, 
and  the  superintendent  appoints  and  discharges  all  teachers. 
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Political  log-rolling  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  Cleveland 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  finances  of  the  board  are  in  excel- 
lent shape,  and  the  universal  approval  of  the  new  plan  of  organ- 
ization is  its  best  commendation.  The  school  council  of  seven 
members  is  too  large,  and  has  not  been  free  from  factions ;  but 
this  is  its  only  weakness.  A  council  of  three  would  have  been 
better,  and  I  believe  the  general  public  judgment  accords  with 
my  own  upon  this  subject 

On  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  safely  and  modestly  claim 
!  that  our  city  and  school  governments  in  Cleveland  furnish  the 

correct  principle  to  be  imitated  and  followed  in  the  much-needed 
reforms  hoped  for  in  American  cities.  Other  cities  may  be  able 
to  avoid  the  slight  errors  we  have  kept,  but  the  marvel  is,  not 
that  we  have  some  blemishes  on  ours,  but  that  in  the  war 
against  corrupt  politicians  and  corporations,  and  amidst  the 
hundreds  of  nostrums  prescribed  by  the  quack  doctors  of  mu- 
nicipal evils,  we  ever  succeeded  in  getting  so  nearly  the  correct 
thing  as  we  did. 
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Milwaukee  has  a  population  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  city  covers  twenty-one  and  a  half 
square  miles  of  territory.     It  is  divided  into  eighteen  wards. 

City  elections  arc  now  held  biennially,  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  so  that  they  are  separated  from  the  general  election  of 
the  State.  The  mayor,  city  treasurer,  comptroller  and  attorney 
are  the  elective  officers  of  the  city  at  large,  while  two  aldermen 
are  elected  in  each  *ard.  They  are  chosen,  of  course,  by  a 
popular  vote,  the  qualification  of  voters  being  the  same  as  at  a 
State  election.  They  are  all  elected  for  two  years,  except  that 
by  a  very  recent  amendment  the  term  of  the  city  attorney  has 
been  made  four  years.  The  thirty-six  aldermen,  elected  in  their 
several  wards,  constitute  the  Common  Council  of  the  city,  and 
sit  in  a  single  body.  The  Common  Council  elects  a  city  clerk, 
who  holds  office  for  two  years.  All  acts  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil require  the  approval  of  the  mayor  to  give  them  validity,  un- 
less they  are  passed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  mem- 
bers after  a  veto. 

A  board  of  public  works  has  charge  of  all  public  buildings 
and  structures,  bridges,  streets,  street  improvements  and  all  that 
pertains  to  them.  AH  contracts  for  public  work,  whether  new 
or  in  the  way  of  repair,  are  let  or  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the 
city  by  this  board  and  executed  under  its  supervision.  The 
board  is  charged  with  executive  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
very  great  importance.  It  is  subject,  however,  largely  to  the 
control  of  the  Common  Council.  The  board  consists  of  four 
members.  The  cil>'  engineer,  who  is  individually  charged  as 
head  of  the  engineers'  department,  with  all  that  pertains  to  civil 
engineering  and  surveys  in  the  work  of  the  city,  is  ex'officia 
president  of  the  board  of  public  works.    He  is  appointed  by  the 
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*inayor  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  must  be  confirmed  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Common  Council.  The 
other  three  members  are  appointed  in  the  same  way,  subject  to 
the  same  conBrmation,  each  for  three  years,  their  terms  being  so 
arranged  that  one  expires  in  each  year.  The  city  owns  its  water 
•works,  and  these  are  under  the  charge  of  this  board.  In  the 
division  of  labor  between  the  members  of  the  board  they  have 
fallen  to  the  special  care  of  the  city  engineer.  This  office  was 
-created  about  twenty  years  ago.  Its  first  incumbent  died  in 
-office  in  1882.  His  immediate  successor  still  holds  the  place, 
having  been  four  times  reappointed  by  mayors  of  different  polit- 
ical parties,  and  in  each  instance  unanimously  confirmed.  Politi- 
<al  considerations  have  never  been  taken  into  account  in  connec- 
■tion  with  this  office.  The  other  members  of  the  board  have 
'been  frequently  changed.  Politics  has  had  more  or  less  influ- 
ence in  their  appointments. 

There  is  raised  as  part  of  our  annual  municipal  taxes  a  spe- 
<ial  fund  in  each  ward  called  the  ward  fund.  All  street  repairs, 
street  cleaning,  sprinkling,  street  lighting  and  similar  matters, 
-and  also  street  improvements  (except  so  far  as  they  arc  charge- 
able to  adjacent  lots  as  benefits)  are  payable  out  of  this  fund. 
3y  custom  and  also  in  part  under  provisions  of  the  city  charter. 
le  aldermen  of  the  respective  wards  have  a  special  control  over 
this  fund  and  the  work  chargeable  to  its  account.  No  improve- 
ments, in  whole  or  in  part  so  chargeable,  can  be  undertaken  by 
the  board  of  public  works,  or  even  authorized  by  the  Common 
•Council  without  the  concurrence  of  these  aldermen,  the  "  local 
committee,"  as  they  are  called.  Thus,  the  aldermen  have  a  sort 
■  of  local  rule  over  affairs  in  their  own  ward. 

In  1885,  by  special  law.  the  police  and  fire  departments  of 
the  city  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  fluctuating  politics, 
which  had  played  much  havoc  with  them  previous  to  that  time. 
A  commission  was  created,  to  consist  of  four  unsalaried  citizens, 
-of  whom  no  more  than  two  were  to  belong  to  the  same  political 
party. 

This  commission  appoints  the  chief  of  each  department,  to 
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hold  during  good  behavior.  Each  chief  appoints  his  first  assist- 
ant, with  the  approval  of  the  commission,  who  also  holds 
during  good  behavior.  For  the  appointment  of  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  two  departments  the  commission  was  required  to 
provide  rules  and  regulations  which  were  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  physical  qualifications,  the  habits  and  the  reputa- 
tion, and  standing  and  experience  of  all  applicants  for  positions, 
*'and  might  provide  for  the  competitive  examination  of  some,  or 
all,"  to  test  their  qualifications  for  the  positions  sought.  All 
appointments  to  either  force  after  the  rules  took  effect  were 
made  under  these  rules  by  the  respective  chiefs,  and  to  hold 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  chief.  This  law  remains  in  force  and 
has  given  very  reasonable  satisfaction.  The  rules  framed  have 
provided  for  a  system  of  competitive  examinations  for  all  appli- 
cants. Their  general  aim  and  scope  is  selection  by  competitive 
examinations  and  exercises,  enlistment  at  the  outset  of  young 
men  who  enter  the  service  with  the  view  of  a  permanent  voca- 
tion and  promotion  for  meritorious  service. 

There  are  other  administrative  departments,  such  as  that  of 
the  public  health,  the  assessors,  &c.,  and  there  is  the  system  of 
public  schools;  but  with  these  the  short  time  allotted  to  this 
paper  does  not  permit  me  to  deal.  Nor  is  there  need.  It  may 
be  truthfully  said  of  Milwaukee,  judging  her  by  the  average 
standard  of  American  municipal  government,  that  the  city  is 
very  fairly  well  governed.     Yet  there  is  much  to  be  desired. 

A  city  government  which  has  the  annual  expenditure  of 
$3,000,000  should  be  served  by  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency, 
the  most  ngid  economy,  the  strictest  accountability  in  all  its 
departments.  In  many  of  its  branches  a  degree  of  skill  and 
care  is  required  for  thorough  efficiency,  which  nothing  but  long 
and  devoted  scr\'icc  and  independence  of  position  can  give.  To 
provide  for  these,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  and  secure 
to  the  people  the  controlling  power  which  belongs  to  self-gov- 
ernment, is  the  problem  of  the  reformer. 

Popular  elections  will  inevitably  be  controlled  by  political 
parties.     The  only  way  to  influence  an  election  is  by  organiza- 
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tion,  and  organization  is  part>*.  Generally  speaking,  too,  the 
great  mass  of  tlie  voters  will  at  a  municipal  election  vote  on  the 
same  party  lines  as  in  a  political  contest.  Where  the  constit- 
uency is  the  same  it  will  not  divide  into  one  set  of  parties  for 
one  and  into  another  for  another  election.  There  are  exceptions 
to  this  in  times  of  some  public  upheaval.  The  independent 
voter  then  acquires  the  strength  of  numbers ;  but  even  then,  in 
the  main,  the  question  with  him  is  for  which  party  will  he  cast 
his  ballot.  We  would  not, !  take  it.  make  our  city  government 
other  than  popular,  that  is,  based  on  the  principle  of  popular 
government.  But  frequent  elections  of  many  officers  fails  to 
give  us  the  skill  and  experience  which  are  needed  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  complex  affairs  of  a  great  city.  A  distinguished 
jurist,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  acumen,  who  at  his  death 
held  the  place  of  chief  justice  of  our  State,  once  observed  to  me 
in  conversation  upon  this  subject:  "Where  you  want  skill  you 
must  appoint;  where  you  want  representation  elect." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  rule  might  be  the  guide  to  a  very- 
large  measure  of  municipal  reform.  Joined  with  it  should  be 
the  aim  so  to  constitute  the  appointing  power  as  to  impress  it 
with  the  highest  sense  of  responsibility.  In  our  city,  for  in- 
stance»  it  might  be  well  to  elect  the  mayor  for  four  years,  and  to 
provide  by  law  that  during  the  four  years  he  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  any  other  office. 

The  mayor  and  the  members  of  the  Common  Council  are 
the  only  officers  in  the  city  who  are  at  all  representative.  They 
only  should  be  elected  by  popular  vote.  All  others  should  be 
appointed,  preferably  at  different  times,  so  as  to  avoid  a  general 
office  delivery  at  any  one  time. 

Only  one-half  of  the  aldermen  should  be  chosen  at  one 
election.  The  whole  body  should  never  be  renewed  all  at  one 
time.  This,  with  biennial  elections,  would  necessitate  a  four 
years'  term  for  aldermen.  I  should  not  regard  this  as  an  objec- 
tionable feature. 

The  chiefs  of  departments  should  be  appointed.  The  cler- 
ical force  of  the  city,  and  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  employees  of 
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the  board  of  public  works  in  all  its  branches,  should  be  ap- 
pointed under  civil  service  rules.  The  aldermen  should  be 
members  of  the  Common  Council  only;  representatives  of  their 
wards,  indeed,  but  not  executive  officers  of  the  wards.  The 
duties  and  independence  of  the  board  of  public  works  in  execu- 
tive work  should  be  extended,  always,  of  course,  with  proper 
provisions  for  strict  accountability.  Let  the  Common  Council 
legislate,  direct  what  shall  be  done;  let  the  board  do  it.  Prob- 
ably the  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  board  could  be 
advantageously  extended.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  go 
into  details  of  reforms,  but  only  to  indicate  the  direction  which, 
in  my  judgment,  they  should  take.  With  all  this,  and  without 
it,  a  watchful  constituency  is  needful,  will  ever  be  most  useful 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  municipal  good  government.  With- 
out constant  vigilance  of  supervision  even  the  best  organized 
machinery  is  liable  to  get  into  dangerous  ruts.  If  organizations 
such  as  are  here  represented  will  habitually  investigate  and 
thoroughly  inform  themselves  of  the  puWic  business  that  is  car- 
ried on  in  their  respective  cities,  study  the  expenditures  made 
and  the  results  achieved  by  them,  they  cannot  fail  at  the  same 
time  to  gather  much  useful  information,  and,  incidentally,  to 
exert  a  very  useful  influence  on  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

The  city  of  Milwaukee,  with  seven  surrounding  towns,  con- 
stitutes the  County  of  Milwaukee.  The  affairs  of  the  county 
are  governed  and  managed  by  a  board  of  supervisors,  one  from 
each  town  and  one  from  each  ward  of  the  city.  There  is  no 
executive.  All  executive  duties  are  discharged  by  committees. 
These  duties  in  a  county  such  as  ours  are  very  important.  The 
poor  department,  among  other  things,  is  a  county  charge. 
Such  a  body  as  a  county  board  of  twenty-five  members  is  a 
proper  body  only  for  the  discharge  of  legislative  duties.  For 
the  details  of  administrative  and  executive  business  it  is  about 
the  poorest  form  of  government  that  can  be  devised.  Its  com- 
mittees, necessarily  short-lived  and  hable  to  constant  change, 
can  have  no  continuity  of  plan  or  purpose,  are  not  apt  to  be  well 
informed,  nor  to  be  impressed  very  strongly  with  a  sense  of 
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responsibility.  I  believe  that  the  county  portion  of  our  munici- 
pal government  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  the  system.  Im- 
provement or  reform  in  county  government  generally  may  be  a 
very  proper  subject  of  study.  But  it  would  seem  the  plain 
dictate  of  common  sense  that  where  a  city  has  grown  to  the 
size  and  importance  of  that  of  Milwaukee,  city  and  county 
should  coincide  and  one  government  charged  with  all  the  func- 
tions and  duties  which  are  now  divided  between  the  two.  With 
us,  unfortunately,  there  are  constitutional  obstructions  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  this  end. 
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SOME  ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD  CITY  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  THE  WAY  OF  GRANTING  FRAN- 
CHISES. 


PROF,  EDWARD  W.  BEMIS. 
University  op  Chicago. 


I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  crying  need  of  a  better  system 
'granting  franchises  for  street  railways,  gas  works,  electric 
light  plants,  elevated  railroads,  telephone  lines,  &c.,  because  from 
a  considerable  investigation  of  this  problem,  extending  over 
several  years,  I  believe  that  herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  weak- 
nesses of  our  municipail  institutions,  one  of  the  most  demoral- 
izing to  all  concerned. 

This  seems  so  plain  as  to  render  illustration  unnecessary  in 
the  midst  of  the  pressing  demands  for  time  for  papers  at  this 
Convention.  1  will  merely  say,  as  typical  of  our  present  situa- 
tion in  some  of  our  large  cities,  that  a  very  prominent  lawyer  and 
personal  friend,  in  whose  word  I  have  every  confidence,  told  me 
recently  that,  as  attorneys  for  many  large  corporations,  his  firm 
were  appalled  at  the  corruption  seen  on  every  hand.  He  re- 
marked, as  not  exceptional  in  any  way,  that  one  corporation,  for 
which  he  was  attorney  and  in  which  he  was  a  director,  had  just 
set  aside  $100,000  to  buy  the  Chicago  City  Council  the  coming 
months,  and  had  done  it  as  calmly  as  they  would  have  set  aside 
the  same  money  for  a  new  building.  The  remedies  arc  the  im- 
portant matter.  While  I  believe  in  a  gradual  extension  of 
municipal  ownership  in  the  case  of  local  monopolies,  we  must 
.  recognize  that  there  are  many  legal  and  pohtical  difficulties  in 
'  the  way,  and  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  many  cities  will 
conb'nue  private  ownership ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  all  citizens, 
who  have  no  special  axe  to  grind,  might  agree  upon  the  follow- 
ing propositions: 
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-That  the 
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veto  upon  any  proposed  franchise.  This,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Conkling  m  his  recent  book  on  city  government,  would  reh'evc 
the  Council  of  some  of  its,  at  present,  overwhelming  tempta- 
tions to  corruption,  and  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  federal  plan.  The  mayor  is  generally  a  far  more 
honest  and  responsible  man  than  the  City  Council,  and  this  pro- 
posed increase  of  control  over  new  franchises  would  lead  to  the 
elevation  of  the  mayoralty  to  still  higher  character  and  abili^. 
Nothing  but  an  absolute  veto  seems  sufficient.  Notice,  e.g.,  how 
the  Chicago  City  Council,  by  a  vote  of  about  five  to  one,  over- 
ruled Mayor  Hopkins'  veto  last  spring  of  a  gas  ordinance  which 
was  passed  in  the  name  of  a  lady  typewriter  connected  with  a 
law>'er's  office.  The  aldermen  voting  for  the  measure  refused 
to  give,  and  in  most  cases  claimed  they  did  not  know  in  whose 
behalf  this  new  ordinance — permitting  the  tearing  up  of  all  the 
streets — was  granted.  The  ordinance,  by  the  way,  secured  only 
insignificant  advantages  in  the  matter  of  price.  &c.,  over  the 
rates  furnished  by  the  existing  companies,  though  granted  for 
fifty  years. 

A  second  requirement  of  good  city  government  in  this 
direction  should  be  a  constitutional,  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  a 
legislative  limitation  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  future  fran- 
chises can  be  given ;  such  term  should  not  exceed  thirty  years 
with  elevated  roads,  twenty  years  with  gas  works  or  surface 
street  car  lines  and  a  much  less  period  for  electric  light  and 
telephone  companies. 

In  the  third  place,  it  should  not  be  possible  to  renew  a  fran- 
chise until  within  one  year  of  its  expiration.  Otherwise,  a  com- 
pany, as  some  years  ago  in  Detroit,  will  take  advantage  of  a 
complaisant  and  often  corrupt  City  Council  to  secure  an  ordi- 
nance before  the  people  are  aware  of  the  situation. 

Fourth. — All  franchises  for  extensions  to  new  streets  should 
expire  with  the  expiration  of  the  franchise  on  the  main  system. 
A  contrary  policy  in  Chicago  and  other  cities  prevents  the  fran- 
chise for  the  system  of  street  car  lines  of  a  division  of  the  city 
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from  expiring  at  the  same  time,  and  so  ties  the  hands  of  the  city 
in  any  broad,  thorough  treatment  of  the  problem.  This  present 
chaos  seems  to  have  been  especially  contrived  by  the  corpora- 
tions to  forestall  public  reform. 

F^th. — Extensions  in  new  streets  should  be  made  subject 
to  order  of  the  city,  with  appeal  possibly  to  some  court  of 
arbitration. 

Sixth, — Complete  publicity  of  accounts,  with  the  power  and 
duty  vested  in  the  citj-  auditor  to  audit  the  books  one  or  more 
times  a  year  and  to  prescribe  methods  of  book-keeping. 

This  is  practically  achieved  in  Massachusetts  on  behalf  of 
the  State  gas  commission,  although  that  timid  body  refuses  to 
publish  some  of  its  most  important  information. 

Stventh. — The  city,  in  case  of  transportation  Unes,  should 
have  the  power  to  require  increase  of  cars  up  to  the  capacity  of 
the  road  when  traffic  seems  to  demand.  A  company  mak- 
ing a  monopoly  profit  of  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
construction  should  not,  as  in  many  cities,  be  permitted  to  keep 
cars  in  the  bams  for  hours  in  the  busy  part  of  the  day  while 
passengers  liang  on  by  the  straps.  It  is  such  conduct,  and  the 
corrupt  ways  of  gaining  franchises,  that  make  Anarchists  and 
account,  in  part,  for  the  growing  discontent  of  the  people. 

Eighth. — The  express  condition  should  be  made  that  the 
company  receiving  the  franchise  must,  at  its  expiration,  if  not 
Laecuring  a  renewal,  sell  out  to  the  city  or  another  company,  that 
should  receive  the  franchise  at  the  cost  of  duplicating  the  physi- 
cal plant,  independent  of  any  value  based  on  earning  power. 

It  might  seem  as  though  after  the  expiration  of  a  franchise 
'  a  city  would  have  the  right  to  purchase  at  this  price ;  but  a  very 
able  lawyer,  of  large  practice  in  the  United  States  courts,  assures 
me  that  it  is  far  safer  to  have  this  point  explicitly  stated  in  the 
franchise,  otherwise  there  is  no  telling  what  might  be  the  dc- 
dston  of  our  national  courts,  with  their  leaning  to  the  so-called 
vested  interests  of  the  few  and  against  the  rights  of  many. 

Ninth. — Sale  of  the  franchise  should  be  made  to  the  bidder 
offering  the  cheapest  and  best  service  or  largest  revenue  to  the 
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city,  emphasis  being  laid  on  cheap  and  good  service  as  the  more 
important  The  city,  through  its  engineer,  should  first  decide 
what  streets  were  to  be  occupied,  and  something  of  the  service 
required,  before  asking  for  bids.  The  experience  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  is  valuable  here.  In  many  cases  the  company  securing 
a  franchise  could  be  induced  to  provide  that  the  city  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  franchise  should  have  all  the  plant  free  of  charge. 

Tenth. — Two  years  before  the  expiration  of  everj^  franchise 
the  citizens  should  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  city  owner- 
ship, and,  if  the  latter  is  carried,  then  the  city  to  own  and  oper- 
ate after  the  expiration  of  the  franchise,  with  tlie  provision  for 
the  merit  system  in  the  civil  service,  and  with  the  further  pro- 
vision that  every  five  years  thereafter  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  on 
petition  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  another  popular  vote 
should  be  had  on  the  question  of  continuing  city  management. 

The  profit  in  these  local  franchises  is  so  great  that  I  have 
no  doubt  competitors  for  a  franchise,  even  under  these  condi- 
tions, would  quickly  appear,  as  was  the  case  in  Toronto  in  1891, 
well  described  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Is 
not  the  principle  underlying  the  above  suggestions  the  emi- 
nently sound  one,  that  the  citizens  owning,  as  a  whole,  our 
streets  should  treat  them  as  you  and  I  would  if  we  owned  them 
and  as  present  monopolistic  possessors  do  for  themselves,  in  the 
way  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  streets  for  us,  the  owners,  and 
so  as  to  preserve  intact  the  rights  of  the  people  ten  and  twenty 
years  hence. 
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It  will  be  understood  that  this  question  of  proportional 
representation  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  executive 
part  of  municipal  government,  it  has  to  do  simply  with  the 
legislative  part. 

In  all  of  our  reform  movements  we  find  that  there  are  two 
radically  different  theories  that  are  advanced,  and  the  difference 
between  these  two  theories  really  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
One  theory  assumes  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  human 
nature,  or  in  the  motives  that  influence  the  people. 

Its  advocates  think  that  we  must  convert  people,  change 
their  opinions,  give  them  higher  motives.     The  other  theory 
assumes  that  human  motives  arc  practically  unchangeable,  and 
that    reform   must  come   through   a   change  in  governmental 
organization.     One  of  the  chief  things  said  at  the  Municipal 
Reform  Meeting  last  year,  at  Philadelphia,  was  from  advovates 
of  the  first  theory.   The  chief  evil,  perhaps,  in  municipal  govern- 
ment, it  was  said,  is  the  fact  that  our  reputable  business  men  do 
not  take  an  interest  in  it  and  will  not  do  their  duty  regarding 
it.     They  ought  to  be  reformed.     That  is  beyond  question, 
true;  but,  nevertheless,  if  we  look  for  reform  to  a  change  in  the 
t  motives  of  business   men  we  shall  be  very  much  mistaken.     It 
bas  been  shown  in  the  past  that  business  men  will  not  neglect 
their  business  for  politics,  and  we  must  expect  that  in  the  future 
kalso  they  will  look  after  their  private  interests  first     Here  and 
'there,  of  course,  there  will  be  one  who  will  be  willing  to  take 
time  from  his  private   business   and  devote  it  to    the   interest 
of  the  public,  but  generally  speaking  he  will  be  the  exception. 
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The  second  party  argues :  People  have  been  looking  after 
private  interests  in  the  past ;  we  may  expect  that  they  will  do  so 
in  the  future.  Municipal  reform  must  come  ver>'  largely,  then, 
from  some  change  in  our  governmental  organization,  so  that  in- 
dividuals, while  looking  after  private  interests,  will  also  thereby 
accomplish  good  for  the  public. 

We  might,  of  course,  give  examples  along  both  lines  of 
thought.  Both  of  these  theories  are,  in  part,  right.  The  great 
moral  reformers  of  the  world,  Buddha  and  Christ,  for  example, 
have  worked  along  the  first  line.  They  did  put  new  ideas  into 
men's  minds  ;  they  did  attempt  to  change  men's  hearts  and 
motives,  and  by  looking  through  the  history  of  the  centuries  of 
the  past  we  find  that  they  succeeded.  Most  of  our  reformers 
wish  more  immediate  results,  and  they  ought  to  have  more 
immediate  results. 

Of  those  who  are  working  on  the  second  principle,  a  good 
example  is  the  prohibitionists.  They  assume  that  man's  thirst 
is,  relatively  speaking,  constant ;  that  men  arc  likely  to  yield  to 
temptation,  if  temptation  is  thrust  in  their  way.  They,  there- 
fore, attempt  to  bring  about  their  reform  movement  by  remov- 
ing temptation.  In  some  cases  they  succeed;  in  others  they 
apparently  make  things  worse  instead  of  better.  These  arc  the 
ideals  of  these  two  classes  of  reformers. 

In  judging  their  relative  merits  we  must  consider  that  there 
are  three  classes  of  citizens  that  we  must  deal  with.  The  first 
is  the  class  of  the  corrupt,  those  who  make  a  living  by  their 
evil  dealing,  and  who,  consequently,  desire  no  reform  in  city 
government  because  such  reform  would  take  away  their  living. 
The  second  class  is  that  of  the  reformers,  the  so-called  fanatics, 
gopd  people  who  are  horrified  at  evil  wherever  they  find  it ; 
people  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  much  for  the  sake  of  im- 
proving our  politics.  This  is  not  a  very  large  class  in  the 
community,  although  I  believe  it  is  a  growing  class. 

The  third  class  consists  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in 
the  community — the  common-place  men  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Many  of  them  are  men  of  sense  and  of  excellent  busi- 
ness judgment.     They  are  the  sound  citizens,  the  strong  busi- 


piness  men  of  the  community — good  men — but  men  who  do  not 
look  very  much  beyond  their  business.  Then,  in  addition  to 
these,  there  arc  the  ignorant  masses  in  the  community,  men  who 
are  wcll-mcaning,  but  who  arc  not  thoughtful,  who  do  not  look 
into  the  future.  Now  both  these  groups  arc  likely  to  be  made 
up  of  good  party  men  who  will  do  as  their  party  leaders  tell 
them  without  looking  very  much  beyond  that  They  will  vote 
their  regular  ticket  because  they  have  always  done  so.  and  they 
will  thoughtlessly  applaud  those  who  boast  of  their  party  loyalty. 
This  third  class  also  includes  the  wealthy  men  that  have  been 
spoken  of  .vho  are  so  devoted  to  their  business  that  they  are 
willing  to  buy  immunity  from  plunder  on  the  part  of  thieves,  as 
well  as  on  the  part  of  city  officials,  rather  than  to  take  the  trouble 

Eand  time  to  reform  the  city  government.  This  feeling  of  theirs 
is  exceedingly  natural.  A  man  who  is  a  high-priced  man  and 
who  is  very  successful  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  can  much 
better  afford,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  to  buy  protection 
than  he  can  to  take  time  and  run  the  risk  of  injuring  his  busi- 
ness  by  attempting  to  reform  the  city  government ;  and  I  do  not 
expect  in  any  very  short  period  of  time  to  see  any  change  in 
this  regard. 

Now  these  three  classes  we  have  in  our  community.  Wc 
shall  have  very  few  indeed  of  the  corrupt  class  converted.  The 
class  of  reformers  we  shall  extend  somewhat,  but  we  need  not 
anticipate  much  change.  The  question,  then,  is  simply  this : 
Can  we  in  any  way  change  our  method  of  voting  or  the  form  of 
our  government  so  that  the  power  of  the  reformers  will  be  in- 
creased, and  so  that  the  great  middle  class,  which  really  con* 
trols.  will  be  led  to  vote  the  right  way  instead  of  the  wrong  way  ? 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  I  suggest  this  system  of  pro- 
Iportional  representation.  Each  class  in  the  community  we  must 
expect  will  vote  in  the  main  for  itself  We  often  speak,  of 
course,  about  the  rule  of  the  majority;  we  speak  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  majority,  and  we  make  more  or  less  of  a  fetich  of 
our  democratic  government,  as  we  call  it;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
&ct,  any  one  who  knows  anything  about  politics  knows  that  we 
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do  not  have  at  the  present  day  the  rule  of  the  majority.  We 
have  rather,  as  a  general  thing,  the  rule  of  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous minority.  We  elect  candidates  in  single  districts  that  are 
in  very  many  cases  subject  to  the  gerrymander.  Even  without 
the  gerrymander,  if  more  tlian  two  candidates  arc  in  the  field, 
the  plurality  vote  would  elect  very  often  the  representative  of 
the  minority.  Take,  for  example,  New  York  City.  Under  the 
system  that  exists  there,  and  which  practically  exists  every- 
where, a  hundred  thousand  voters — Republicans — have,  until 
the  last  election,  been  unrepresented.  They  happened  to  belong 
in  each  of  tlic  separate  districts  to  the  minority.  In  Phitadel- 
•phia,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  Democratic  voters 
are  unrepresented  because,  owing  to  the  same  system,  the  com- 
parative small  Republican  majorities  control  and  get  all  the 
offices.  Thb  being  true,  the  reformers,  seeing  no  immediate 
hope  of  representation,  are  likely  to  keep  in  the  background. 
And  this  explains  in  good  part  the  corruption  of  our  govern- 
ment as  it  now  stands. 

It  is  evidently  right  that  each  class  in  the  community  be 
represented  in  proportion  to  its  strength.  This  is,  of  course, 
what  is  meant  by  Democracy.  Nobody  will  object  to  such  rep- 
resentation, except  the  corrupt  and  those  who  think  that  any 
scheme  of  the  kind  is  impracticable.  Now  the  plan,  in  brief, 
that  I  should  favor,  is  this :  It  is  the  plan  which  exists  in  four  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  and  is  called  the  "  Free  List  System."  In 
•case  there  are  boards  to  be  elected,  as,  for  example,  a  board  of 
aldermen,  they  would  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket  unless  the 
boards  were  very  large.  In  that  case  it  would  be  well  to  divide 
the  city  into  large  districts,  each  with  any\\'here  from  five  or 
six  up  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  councilmen.  If  there  were  ten 
to  be  elected,  each  party  that  wished  to — Republican,  Dem- 
ocrat, Prohibitionist  or  Labor  Party — might  nominate  as  many 
•candidates  as  it  wished  up  to  ten,  the  total  number  that  could 
ibc  elected.  The  votes  would  be  counted  first  for  the  parties 
rather  than  for  the  individuals.  Should  there  be  ten  thousand 
ballots  cast — four  thousand  for  one  party,  three  thousand  for  the 
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second,  two  thousand  for  the  third  and  one  thousand  for  the 
fourth,  then  the  representation  would  be  divided  in  the  same 
way.  We  should  elect  for  this  board  of  councilmcn  four  of  the 
first  party,  three  of  the  second,  two  of  the  third  and  one  of  the 
fourth.  This  is,  in  brief,  the  system.  Under  our  present  system 
the  party  that  cast  four  thousand  votes  would  get  the  whole 
board. 

We  cannot  here,  in  the  brief  time  that  is  allotted,  consider 
all  the  phases  of  this  question,  but  I  may  mention  one  or  two  of 
the  advantages  of  this  system  that  would  tend  toward  good  city 
government.  Those  who  are  really  interested  in  good  govern- 
ment could  get.  at  any  rate,  some  representation  on  our  govern- 
ing boards.  They  then  would  be  in  a  position  to  advocate,  to 
discuss  and  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  public  all  of  the  good 
plans  of  the  reformers.  Moreover,  they  would  be  in  a  position 
to  sec  better  and  to  check  the  corrupt  practices  of  those  who 
are  not  in  favor  of  good  government.  This  good  class  in  the 
community  has  now  very  little  chance  to  get  any  representation. 
Again,  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  the  evil  classes  in 
the  community  arc  able  to  get  much  more  than  their  fair  pro- 
portion of  representation  because  they  are  willing  to  resort  to 
any  means  whatever  to  get  the  votes,  means  that  the  belter 
classes  in  the  community  will  not  resort  to.  Under  the  proposed 
system  corruption  would  be  checked.  Thecorrupt  classes  would 
have  only  their  proportion,  and  that  they  ought  to  have.  The 
saloonkeepers,  the  example  that  is  so  frequently  brought  for- 
ward, would  be  sure  to  have  their  representatives — they  arc  very 
sure  of  having  them  now.  Their  interests  are  of  the  very  great- 
est importance,  at  least  to  them,  and  they  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  defend  them,  but  they  ought  to  have  only  their  due 
share. 

An  objection  that  will  certainly  be  raised  to  the  plan  is,  that 
it  would  open  the  door  to  cranks  and  fanatics  of  all  descriptions. 
Of  course,  one  can  simply  say  that  this  is  true  if  such  people 
can  cast  their  fair  quota  of  votes  ;  but  under  that  condition  they 
ought  to  have  representation.     Moreover,  it  would  not  be  a 
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serious  evil  if  the  boards  of  aldermen  or  the  State  legislatures 
were  occasionally  to  hear  an  unpractical  man  give  expression 
to  his  unpractical  ideals.  They  hear  too  little  about  ideals  now. 
Another  benefit  that  might  come  from  this  plan  is  this:  It 
would,  perhaps,  do  more  than  anything  else  to  divorce  our  local 
and  national  parties,  our  local  and  national  interests.  If  some 
people  in  the  communitj'  were  especially  interested,  let  us  say 
in  the  schools,  that  part}'  would  get  one  or  more  representatives 
on  the  board.  The  same  thing  would  hold  true  of  other  inter- 
ests. There  would  be  only  one  or  two  or  a  few  representatives 
from  each  of  these  classes,  and  after  a  comparatively  short  time 
we  might  expect  that  all  voters  would  divide  in  local  politics 
very  largely  along  the  line  of  their  own  economic  interests. 

Again,  under  this  sj'stem  it  would  be  quite  rarely  the  case 
that  any  one  part}'  would  have  a  majority  vote — a  complete 
majority  in  its  own  hands.  That  would  be  a  good  thing. 
Some  people  are  oppo.sed  to  the  system  on  the  ground  that  we 
should  lose  a  responsible  majorit}'  party;  but  when  a  party  is 
able  to  control,  and  control  absolutely,  the  prize  of  victory  is  a 
very  great  one  indeed,  and  party  victory  may  be  dangerous  to 
the  State.  Take,  for  example,  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
fact  that  the  State  was  so  nearly  divided,  and  that  the  Demo- 
crats believed  they  would  carry  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
was  what  led  only  two  years  ago  to  the  worst  scandal,  perhaps, 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  State  for  many  years.  If  the  prize 
had  not  been  so  great  for  getting  that  one  last  seat  in  the  Senate 
there  would  have  been  no  scandal.  With  no  majority  part}',  the 
prizes  of  an  election  would  be  so  much  less  tliat  corruption 
would  be  greatly  lessened.  This  has  been  told  me  by  friends  ia 
Switzerland  to  be  the  cfTect  of  the  system  there. 

One  might  mention  other  reforms  that  proportional  repre- 
sentation would  favor,  e.  g.,  civil  service  reform,  but  perhaps 
enough  examples  have  been  given. 

In  brief,  then,  this  may  be  said  :  Proportional  representa- 
tion is  just ;  it  will  enable  the  various  interests  and  classes  in 
society  openly  and  fairly  to  secure  results  that  now  have  to  be 
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secured  by  indirect,  or  even  by  illegal  means,  or  that  cannot  be 
secured  at  all.  It  will  aid  practically  all  other  political  reforms. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  system  is  a  panacea  for  all 
evils  in  society  or  for  all  evils  in  municipal  government.  Society 
is  too  complicated  for  single  remedies.  Those  who  advocate 
panaceas  are  generally  quacks.  Our  present  system  of  plurality 
representation  gives  us  an  oligarchy  of  the  corrupt  and  the 
wealthy.  (I  do  not  mean  to  class  the  two  together,  but  they 
are  very  frequently  joint  beneficiaries  at  any  rate).  The  system 
that  is  advocated  looks  toward  the  true  Democracy. 


RESULTS   OBTAINED    BY  VOLUNTARY  AND 
TEMPORARY   MOVEMENTS. 


WILLIAM  G.  LOW,  Brooklyn. 


This  subject  has  been  given  for  treatment  at  this  Conference 
of  the  National  Municipal  League,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  movements  to  be  considered  are  such  as 
have  occurred,  or  may  yet  occur,  in  cities.  And,  as  our  Confer- 
ence looks  to  practical  influence,  I  suppose  movements  under 
conditions  which  now  exist,  and  at  or  about  the  present  time* 
are  those  which  chiefly  concern  us. 

They  have  been  numerous  and  widely  occurring,  and,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  have  come  under  the  observation  of  or 
been  participated  in  by  most  of  us.  Doubtless,  some  may  have 
resulted  unsuccessfully  and  caused  disappointment;  but  I  doubt 
if  any  has  acquired  substantial  impetus  without  some  beneficial 
and  lasting  effect  upon  the  political  life  of  the  community  in 
which  it  took  shape.  If  the  object  aimed  at  has  not  always 
been  attained,  at  least  light  has  been  admitted  into  dark 
places,  the  attention  of  the  community  has  been  aroused  and 
some  men  have  been  strengthened  for  good  by  the  experience 
and  skill  gained  in  the  putting  forth  of  the  effort.  When  the 
next  occasion  for  activity  comes  around  the>'  arc  better  prepared 
to  take  hold,  and  they  start  from  an  advanced  position  to  assault 
the  lines  of  wrong  doing  or  corruption.  The  very  fact  of  move- 
ment is  indicative  of  growth  and  life,  and  its  very  nature  is  op- 
posed to  corruption,  decay  and  death.  There  is  a  famous  pas- 
sage in  Dante's  "  Inferno,"  where  the  shades  of  the  departed 
notice  that  what  their  living  visitor  touches,  moves!  Old 
Chiron,  the  centaur,  says  to  his  companion  :  "  Are  ye  aware  that 
he  who  comes  behind  moves  what  he  touches?  The  feet  of  the 
dead  are  not  so  wont." 

There  have  been  great   voluntary  and  temporary  move- 
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ments  in  the  histories  of  cities  that  mark  epochs  therein ;  that  at- 
tend crises  and  result  in  enduring  upliftings  of  their  public  life. 
For  some  it  is  enough  to  make  the  statement  to  bring  to  mind 
events  which  justify  it  in  more  than  one  city.  To  narrate  these 
events  in  full  would  require  a  volume,  and  the  volume  should  be 
a  composite  one,  the  chapters  of  which  should  be  contributed 
by  representatives  from  the  various  cities  that  have  had  the 
experiences.  My  own  more  immediate  environment  is  what  I 
shall  have  to  talk  about ;  but  as  ]  fancy  that  there  is  a  strong 
resemblance  in  the  phenomena,  no  matter  where  they  occur,  the 
consideration  of  these  results  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representa- 
tive of  results  from  such  movements  in  general. 

Take,  first,  the  great  uprising  in  1871  against  the  "Tweed" 
domination  in  New  York.  A  Committee  of  Seventy  was  formed 
by  independent  and  courageous  citizens,  irrespective  of  party, 
that  played  a  conspicuous  and  important  part  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  dominant  influence,  though  this  was  strongly  entrenched 
in  the  city  and  State.  Things  had  reached  such  a  pass  that  the 
great  bulwarks  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  tribunals  of  justice^ 
were  affected  and  the  powers  of  equity  were  made  the  instru- 
ments of  unrighteousness.  But  this  movement  put  a  stop  to 
this.  The  judges  in  fault  were  driven  from  the  bench,  which 
has  ever  since  been  more  highly  esteemed,  and  Tweed  himself 
was  consigned  to  prison,  where  his  career  ended.  Not  only  so, 
but  a  great  principle  was  imbedded  in  our  New  York  law 
through  the  influence  of  these  i.\  cnts,  viz.,  that  a  private  person, 
paying  taxes  to  a  certain  amount,  can  bring  suit  against 
public  officials  to  prevent  waste  of  public  property  and  funds. 
This  seems  so  well  worth  attention  that  I  do  not  mind  empha- 
Mxing  it.  It  is  thoroughly  American  in  principle,  as  in  one  view 
it  is  that  which  distinguishes  the  American  from  the  English 
Constitution.  Our  written  instrument  enables  us  to  appeal  suc- 
cessfully to  a  court  of  justice  for  protection  against  any  invasion 
of  our  constitutional  rights  by  the  legislative  or  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  while  in  Great  Britain  the  action 
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of  their  legislature  declares  what  is  the  Constitution,  and  is  of 
itself  law  to  the  courts. 

If  the  movement  of  1871  had  accomplished  nothing  more 
than  the  establishment  of  this  principle  it  would  have  produced 
a  lastinjj  and  valuable  result.  We  felt  the  benefit  of  it  in  189} 
in  Brooklyn,  where  it  was  the  first  weapon  used  by  a  private 
citizen  and  his  counsel  in  opening  the  successful  movement 
against  our  reigning  boss  and  his  allies. 

Through  it  the  courts  were  successfully  invoked  to  prevent 
an  expensive  scheme  from  being  carried  through  by  the  public 
authorities,  and  while  every  effort  has  been  made  to  defeat  such 
action,  it  has  been  triumphant,  our  highest  Court  of  Appeal, 
since  this  Conference  was  called  togetlier,  having  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  lowei*  courts.  The  result  has  been  a  saving  of 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  in  money  to  the 
city,  and  more  than  the  money  gain  was  the  moral  effect  and  the 
shaping  of  the  events  that  followed.  A  Committee  of  lOO 
was  formed  on  the  lines  of  civic  patriotism  and  non-parti- 
sanship, and  the  results  of  its  existence  have  been  valuable  and 
are  still  felt.  I  will  mention  one  lesson  it  taught,  and  I  do  it 
partly  because  it  caught  the  inspiration  for  its  action  from  a 
Committee  of  100  that  had  done  good  service  in  Philadelphia  a 
number  of  years  before.  Colonization  and  fraudulent  registra- 
tion being  evident  from  a  scrutiny  of  the  registry  lists,  a  fund 
was  formed  out  of  which  to  reward  any  giving  evidence  leading 
to  conviction  of  a  violation  of  tlie  election  laws,  with  the  result, 
judging  from  tlic  large  and  unwonted  difference  between  tlic  num- 
ber of  votes  registered  and  the  number  of  votes  cast,  of  prevent- 
ing much  and  important  fraud. 

These  very  registration  laws  were,  in  part  at  least,  the  fruit 
of  a  temporary  uprising  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  caused  by 
a  brazen  and  outrageous  election  fraud.  A  feature  of  this  was 
that  in  one  district  five  hundred  votes  were  cast  before  the  polls 
opened,  which  was  plainly  shown  by  the  polling  books,  the  man 
who  voted  second  after  the  polls  were  opened  at  sunrise  being 
the  five  hundred  and  second  name  on  the  lists.    I  remember  well 
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the  indignation  meeting  at  our  Academy  of  Music  and  the  story 
told  thereat  by  an  ex-nia>  or  of  how  he  had  saved  his  election  by 
spreading  over  the  city  on  tlie  afternoon  of  election  day  an  esti- 
mate of  his  lead  in  the  voting  of  about  one-half  of  its  actual 
size.  He  told  us  that  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
that  one-half,  and  attributed  his  success  to  his  forethought.  So 
it  can  be  plainly  seen  that  that  effort  and  the  one  in  Philadel- 
phia helped  to  furnish  material  for  the  purifying  flame  which 
burned  so  brightly  and  helpfully  for  us  in  1893.  Though  the 
torch  was  laid  aside  in  one  place  its  Rre  was  used  to  kindle  an- 
other when  the  occasion  arose,  and  it  can  do  so  again  if  neces- 
sary. 

It  is  already  plain  to  you,  I  am  sure,  that,  while  a  move- 
ment may  be  voluntary'  and  temporary,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  its  results  may  not  take  permanent  shape  in  legal  enact- 
ments and  lasting  influences. 

Besides  the  Committee  of  100,  we  had  the  Citizens'  Union 
of  Kings  County,  formed  on  the  following  platform : 

1.  New  men  and  new  methods  in  Kings  County  politics. 
An  end  to  the  use  of  political  power  and  public  office  for  private 
gain. 

2.  For  mayor,  irrespective  of  opinions  on  national  party 
politics,  any  man  with  a  conscience  and  courage,  who  will  rec- 
ognize no  master  but  the  people— all  the  people.  For  every 
other  city  and  county  office,  the  same  sort  of  men. 

3.  Home  rule  in  local  affairs. 

4.  Tax  public  franchises. 
This  was  a  powerful  movement,  non-partisan  in  character, 

of  merely  local  scope  and,  at  first,  temporary  in  purpose,  but  it 
has  affiliated  itself  with  this  League,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
continue  to  exist  and  be  productive  of  good. 

The  recent  movement  in  New  York  is  still  fresh  in  your 
mind;  indeed,  it  is  still  under  strong  headway.  I  embody  here 
a  memorandum,  substantially  his,  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart  Smith,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  70,  whose  du- 
ties connected  therewith  have  prevented  his  being  with  us. 
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I  think  that  you  will  agree  that  a  man  actively  engaged  in 
such  good  work  on  the  field  of  battle  for  reform  should  be  ex- 
cused if  he  is  not  able  to  be  present  in  the  forum  to  tell  of  his 
triumphs. 

What  has  been  Accomplishfd  within  Twelve   Months  in 
New  Vork  City  in  the  matter  of  Municipal  Reform. 

In  May,  1S92,  Dr.  Parkhurst,  from  his  pulpit,  opened  fire 
upon  Tammany  Hall.  At  that  time  many  sensible  men  re- 
garded his  action  as  futile  as  Don  Quixote's  fight  with  the 
windmill.  But  Dr.  Parkhurst's  character  is  not  inaptly  described 
by  the  Bowery  boys  reply  to  a  recent  tirade  in  a  Tammany 
election  meeting  against  Dr.  Parkhurst  on  the  part  of  Police 
Justice  Grady:  "Tom  Grady,  he  is  a  slayer;  look  out  when  he 
gets  after  you." 

He  moved  on  with  majestic  force  and  as  tireless  as  a  steam 
engine,  calumny  notwithstanding.  In  a  year  the  community 
began  to  admire  his  pluck,  although  still  doubting  his  discre- 
tion. A  few  began  to  believe  that  a  leader  was  on  the  field, 
and  that  it  was  not  fair  that  he  should  make  the  fight  alone. 
The  press,  a  little  later,  almost  universally  came  to  his  sup- 
port and  had  faith  in  the  man;  his  winged  words  were  read 
every  morning  by  millions  of  readers  all  over  the  country.  No 
city  journal  could  satisfy  its  readers  without  an  interview  with 
Parkhurst.  Then  the  police  department  and  Tammany's  man- 
agement were  placed  under  the  microscope  for  examination. 

In  the  fall  of  1893  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  commercial  institution  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  membership  of  one  thousand,  comprising  most  of  the 
great  merchants,  bankers  and  manufacturers  of  the  city,  de- 
manded an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  by  Dr. 
Parkhurst  against  the  police  department,  and  they  sent  a  dele- 
gation to  the  legislature  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Lcxow  Committee, 

The  revelations  of  the  Lexow  Committee,  under  the  mag- 
nificent leadership  of  GofT,  aroused  public  opinion.    The  people 


saw  that  the  decline  and  fali  of  government  by  the  people  was 
inevitable  unless  this  tide  of  corruption  and  the  foul  blood,  en- 
gendered by  Tammany  Hall,  tliat  ruled  New  York  City,  was 
destroyed,  root  and  branch.  Tammany  was  clearly  exposed,  and 
that  organization  was  shown  to  be  the  oppressor  of  the  poor 
widow  and  orphan,  the  fatherless  and  the  fallen,  as  well  as  the 
rich  and  powerful.  All  classes  were  intimidated  by  this  con- 
scienceless power  which  seemed  impregnable. 

The  Committee  of  70,  created  by  an  uprising  of  the  people 
in  the  (all  of  this  year,  less  than  sixty  days  before  election, 
voiced  public  sentiment,  and  led  the  way  to  the  revolution  which, 
culminated  in  the  election  of  November  6th.  We  have  now  a 
mayor-elect  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  redeem  the  city  by 
every  act  in  his  power.  Subcommittees  of  the  Committee  of 
70  are  studying  all  the  questions  which  involve  the  healthy 
morality  and  good  government  of  the  city.  The  tenement- 
house  system,  baths  and  lavatories,  small  parks  for  the  people 
in  the  over-crowded  parts  of  the  city,  the  docks  and  the  drink 
<juestion  are  some  of  these.  Reports  by  experts  will  soon  be 
made  public  upon  the  questions  referred  to.  which  will  be  the 
result  of  a  careful  examination  and  inquiry,  aided  by  the  expe- 
rience of  other  cities  at  home  and  in  Europe.  The  temper  of  the 
people  will  not  permit  any  interference  with  carrying  out  the 
contemplated  plans  for  reform.  Any  public  officer  or  private 
citizen  who  attempts,  for  party  or  private  reasons,  to  obstruct 
the  result  will  become  a  criminal  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

I  resume.  Probably  you  have  frequently  heard  it  said,  or 
seen  it  written,  that  these  uprisings  of  the  citizens  are  all  well 
enough,  but  the>'  do  not  last ;  things  soon  settle  back  into  their 
accustomed  ruts  and  the  same  old  practitioners  take  charge  of 
the  public  interests.  It  is  an  easy  enough  remark  for  an  in- 
active looker-on  to  make,  and  to  a  superficial  observer  there  is 
enough  justification  to  give  it  a  color  of  plausibility.  But  I  do 
not  lx:lieve  you  can  get  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  strug- 
gle to  go  forward,  and  whose  hearts  are  enlisted  in  the  cause, 
to  admit  that  it  is  quite  true. 
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Rarely,  I  fancy,  in  the  most  discouraging  cases,  do  things 
settle  back  to  exactly  their  former  state.  It  may  even  be,  as  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  present  Committee  of  70  In  New 
York  said  to  me :  "  That  for  every  two  feet  that  we  go  ahead  we 
slip  back  one."  But  it  can  be  mathematically  demonstrated  that 
this  process,  painful  and  laborious  though  it  be,  results  in  a 
steady  progress.  The  waves  of  a  rising  tide  at  first  impress  the 
beholder  just  so.  If.  however,  one  only  waits  awhile  and  observes 
carefully  he  will  get  plenty  of  satisfactory  evidence,  as  old  King 
Canute  did,  that  the  tide  docs  rise  and  that  a  higher  power  than 
that  of  man  rules  the  sea.  The  great  river  that  flows  by  this 
city  has  its  back  currents  and  eddies,  and,  mayhap,  often  and 
unlooked-for  direction,  but  the  main  movement  and  flow  is  ever 
forward  on  its  course  through  its  centuries  of  miles,  yes,  its 
centuries  of  leagues,  to  the  great  gull — its  destination — the  great 
gulf  which  opens  into  the  wide  and  all-embracing  ocean  beyond. 

Some  one  may  suggest  that,  granted  the  usefulness  of  your 
movements,  are  they  worth  while  ?  Might  not  the  same  zeal  and 
devotion  be  more  wisely  and  profltabty  expended  otherwise  ?  Let 
us  consider  this  '*  otherwise."  What  are  the  alternatives  ?  The 
one  most  commonly  suggested  is  that  of  the  national  political 
parties.  It  is  said  :  "  Work  through  your  party."  Suppose  we 
take  up  this  first.  It  can  be  treated  by  the  a  priori  and  a  pos- 
teriori methods.  Starting  from  the  former,  we  perceive  that  the 
national  parties  do  not  commonly  divide  and  "  line  up  "  on  the 
issues  that  arc  practically  the  live  ones  in  city  affairs.  Their 
platforms  deal  with  great  principles  that  interest  the  people  in 
the  management  of  their  affair.s  :is  a  nation.  The  tariff  and  the 
currency  may  divide  parties,  while  the  citizens  of  a  municipality 
may  be  in  substantial  accord  on  these  topics.  At  the  time  of 
our  last  mayoralty  contest  both  parties  in  our  State  were  in  ac- 
cord on  the  currency  question. 

Then,  too,  the  vast  machinery  of  the  national  parties  is  too 
cumbrous  and  ponderous  for  use  in  attending  to  the  detail  of 
the  management  of  the  hundreds  of  cities  within  our  borders. 

We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  a  massive  steam  trip  hammer 
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can  be  handled  so  delicately  as  to  crack  an  egg  shell.  But,  even 
so,  is  it  considered  the  best  way  to  get  our  egg  shells  cracked? 
And  then  our  shells  are  not  all  of  the  same  size  or  color.  To 
cope  effectively  with  the  varied  problems  in  the  different  cities 
in  all  their  details  would  require  an  adjustment  of  the  working 
party  machinery  so  as  to  satisfy  conflicting  aims  and  interests  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  could  only  be  accomplished  in  one  way, 
and  tliat  is  l)y  the  sacrifice  of  the  local  interests  to  the  national 
welfare.  If  you  choose  to  argue  that  this  should  be  done,  as 
party  victory  in  the  city  helps  to  party  victory  in  the  nation,  we 
meet  you  with  the  question :  "  How  docs  it  do  so  ?"  Does  the 
election  of  officers  to  cany  on  the  business  of  a  municipality 
convince  men  that  their  views  on  the  currency  or  tariff  are 
wrong?  Or  do  you  really  intend  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  sala- 
ries, paid  for  the  service  of  the  city,  by  taxing  them  to  carry  on 
the  propagation  of  principles  which,  it  may  be,  are  not  those  of 
a  majority  of  the  taxpayers,  as  may  well  happen  in  the  city 
wherein  I  dwell,  as  a  considerable  section  of  the  electoral  popu- 
lation pays  no  taxes.  Or,  do  you  wish  to  build  on  an  unintelli- 
gent exercise  of  the  great  franchise?  Some  of  us  believe  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  city  to  save  the  State,  and  that 
if  you  continue  the  practice,  in  time,  the  result  will  be  the  ruin  of 
the  nation. 

Now,  a  posteriori,  the  sacrifice  of  the  locality  is  just  what 
re  have  found.     We  find  that  when  the  issue  as  to  which  is  the 
Fbest  way  to  vote  for  the  good  of  the  city  has  been   practically 
decided  by  public  discussion  in  the  press  and  elsewhere,  then 
comes  the  argument,  "  Consider  the  effect  upon  the  country, 
r  upon  congress  or  the  next  presidential  election."     Exactly  this 
phappcncd   in  Brooklyn  in  1893.     When  the  "  ring  "  found  itself 
being  overborne  in  the  public  discussion  out  went  the  instruc- 
tions to  its  speakers :  "  Make  the  discussion  on  the  point  that 
the  national  administration  may  be  injured.     Tariff  reform  may 
suffer."     I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  appeal  did  not  avail,  and  that 
the  national  administration  also  kept  its  hands  off. 

Also  we  6nd  that  official  salaries  are  called  upon,  and  that 


the  prospective  spoils  of  office  as  a  resource  for  the  party  ex- 
chequer arc  calculated  upon. 

Finaily,  the  working  through  party  has  practicaWy /aiffd, 
in  that  it  has  become  evident  that  it  docs  not  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result.  The  aims  of  the  party  leaders  and  managers  not 
being  distinctively  for  the  good  of  the  city  so  much  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  party  and  their  position  therein,  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  thej-^  should  attain  the  end  not  aimed  at, 
«xcept  incidentally  and  accidentally.  How  could  members  of 
the  Democratic  party  have  aided  reform  in  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  of  late  through  their  party  ?  To  their  credit  be  it  said 
that,  whatever  their  views  on  national  issues,  they  ignored  na- 
tional party  lines  for  those  drawn  in  the  city.  So  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes  our  municipal  gains  have  usually  taken  place  when 
men  have  thus  forsaken  party  lines  and  have  acted  independently 
thereof  for  the  civic  good.  The  parties,  it  seems  to  me,  can  best 
help  the  cities  by  doing  their  work  well  in  their  own  proper 
spheres  and  giving  the  municipal  corporations  a  fair  chance  to 
manage  their  own  business  with  a  single  eye  to  its  successful 
operation.  Let  them  engage  in  healthy  emulation  as  to  which 
shall  enunciate  the  best  principles  and  frame  the  best  laws  and 
they  will  find  abundant  scope  for  their  energies  and  be  most 
helpful  to  good  city  government. 

Now  for  the  other  alternative  in  the  "  otherwise."  This  I 
apprehend  to  be  that  the  movements,  while  voluntary  in  their  in- 
ception, should  forsake  their  temporary  character  and  become 
more  or  less  permanent.  This  I  at  once  admit  to  be  a  very  liv- 
ing suggestion. 

The  temporary,  voluntary  movement  is  certainly  \*cry  thor- 
oughly American.  We  have  recognized  the  principle  on  sea  and 
on  land,  though  in  the  former  case  less  of  late  that  in  former 
da>^.  Have  we  not  on  the  sea  relied  upon  the  privateer  as  a 
powerful  resource  in  time  of  war,  and  on  the  land  is  not  our 
reliance  for  the  same  dread  season  upon  the  myriads  of  volun- 
teers that  would  spring  to  arms  at  their  countr>''s  call  to  serve 
•'  for  three  years  or  the  war  ?"     I  think  a  little  reflection  will 


satisfy  us  all  that  our  whole  life,  especially  in  the  less  thickly 
settled  and  more  newly  organized  parts  of  the  country,  is  per- 
meated with  this  way  of  doing  things,  even  in  extreme  cases, 
down  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  by  vigilance  com- 
mittees and  the  rcgretablc  Judge  Lynch,  Is  not  this  principle^ 
too,  allied  to  the  American  quality  of  being  able  to  turn  one's 
hand  to  almost  anything  ?  When  the  busy  men,  who  make  up 
the  backbone  of  the  community,  find  things  getting  too  bad  in 
the  business  of  governing  cities,  what  more  natural  to  Ameri- 
cans, than  to  drop  their  various  tools  and  all  take  hold  for  a  time 
to  set  things  straight,  and  having  done  this  to  go  back  again  to 
their  regular  occupations. 

But,  gentlemen,  as  our  life  in  this  country  gets  more  com- 
plex and  the  population  denser  and  the  specialization  of  industry 
more  complete,  it  would  seem  that  in  our  great  cities,  at  least, 
this  way  of  doing  things  needs  strengthening  and  improvement. 
1  take  it  that  this  is  what  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Municipal  League.  While  the  movements  may  be 
temporary,  they  should,  at  least,  last  longer  and  acquire  some  of 
the  skill  and  power  that  comes  from  a  longer-maintained  obser- 
vation of  the  facts  and  a  more  thorough  comparison  of  their 
cflects.  This  the  League  is  striving  to  bring  about,  and  it  hopes 
by  a  united  effort,  shared  in  by  all  parts  of  our  beloved  country, 
to  be  of  real  use  in  aiding  the  cause  of  municipal  progress 
which  is  being  seen  more  and  more  plainly  to  be  of  vast  im- 
portance.    May  it  be  abundantly  successful. 
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The  movement  for  good  city  government  which  is  now 
spreading  over  the  United  States,  which  has  produced  a  ferment 
of  thought  in  a  thousand  active  minds,  stirred  a  thousand  brave 
men  and  women  to  courageous  action  and  has  fought  its  first 
great  effective  fight  in  New  York,  presses  at  once  the  question : 
^'Wliat  is  the  sound  theory  which  should  guide  the  work? 
What  the  reh'able,  practical  methods  in  which  that  theory  finds 
-its  safe  channel,  its  guarantee  of  growing  life  and  achievement?" 
We  can  work  neither  well  nor  long  unless  both  these  questions 
"be  rightly  answered,  so  clearly,  indeed,  that,  through  even  the 
darkest  moment  of  the  struggle,  wc  shall  never  have  a  shadow 
of  doubt  of  what  wc  arc  really  trying  to  do,  or  that  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  we  are  trying  to  do  it  are  sound  and  good. 
The  city  is  the  battle-ground  on  which  must  be  fought  the  fight 
■for  honesty,  justice  and  good  method  in  American  public  life. 
Here  are  focused  intellectual  and  material  national  interests.  In 
jt  we  are  to  determine  whether  trickery,  greed  and  self-interest 
are  to  have  the  mastery  in  American  public  affairs,  or  whether 
the  enlightened  conscience  and  instructed  mind  of  a  liberty- 
loving  people  are  to  find  their  fullest  expression  in  American 
politics.  It  is  not  for  pure  water  or  bright  gas,  or  clean  streets 
that  we  are  struggling  primarily,  though  they  will  all  come  as 
the  attending  fruit  of  our  success,  but  for  those  larger,  nobler 
things  in  which  everj-  American  head  that  thinks  straight  and 
heart  that  beats  true  is  well  assured  our  national  dignity  and 
eafety  are  involved.  Anything  less  than  this  is  hardly  worth 
the  cost  of  toil  and  time  and  money  which  this  movement  in- 
volves, but  this  great  thing,  our  national  safety  and  honor,  is 
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well  worth  them  all.  We  do  not  join  hands  for  this  long  war  to 
pay  court  to  the  coquetry  of  unscrupulous  or  ignorant  munici- 
pal officials,  thinking  to  get  by  supplication  or  deference,  by 
wire  pulling  or  private  influence,  such  favor  as  they  have  a  mind 
to  give  without  questioning  the  means  by  which  their  power  is 
got  or  the  end  to  which  they  use  iL  But  we  are  banded  together 
to  have  the  affairs  of  our  great  cities — New  York  or  Chicago. 
Minneapolis  or  Philadelphia — transacted  honestly,  not  corruptly; 
wisely,  economically,  not  foolishly  or  negligently,  by  the  most 
intelligent  and  honest  men  the  community  can  give,  not  by  the 
most  irresponsible,  the  most  ill-equipped,  the  most  unscrupulous. 
Nor  do  we  demand  only  make-shifts  in  legislation  affecting  our 
cities  suited  to  the  needs  of  to-day.  We  recognize  the  great 
and  growing  problems  involved  in  this  municipal  question. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  human  beings,  holding  the  most 
diverse  positions  in  life,  have  their  welfare  bound  up  in  the 
question.  The  health,  physical  and  moral,  body  and  mind,  of 
working  boys  and  girls,  of  men  and  women,  of  artisans,  of  mer- 
chants or  professional  men.  will  depend  more  and  more  closely 
as  the  multiplying  years  roll  on  upon  the  kind  of  city  govern- 
ment which  we  domand  to-day.  Religion,  education,  science, 
the  best  practical  wisdom  in  affairs,  should  at  once  unite  to  make 
the  great  city  the  noblest  instrumentality  for  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical regeneration  of  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  and  most  par- 
ticularly should  we  concern  ourselves  for  the  welfare  of  those 
least  able  to  help  themselves — the  day  laborer,  the  wage  earner, 
the  factor^'  hand.  The  city,  in  our  thought,  must  at  once  be- 
come, not  the  long,  dull  perspective  of  brick  and  stone,  the 
chance  agglomeration  of  thousands  of  uninteresting  and  unre- 
lated lives,  but  what  it  truly  is,  the  great  theatre  of  moral 
and  intellectual  ideas  and  of  progress  in  which  its  million  in- 
habitants labor  together,  not  in  thinly  disguised  hostility  and 
rivalry,  but  knit  together  in  the  warm  bonds  of  human  brother- 
hood, and  amidst  all  their  individual  and  separate  callings,  in- 
spired by  a  great  common  ambition,  a  single  noble  purpose,  the 
welfare  of  their  race,  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  the 
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bridging  of  dangerous  social  gaps,  the  enjoyment  of  a  common 
human  inheritance.  Our  city  of  the  future  may  indeed  become, 
if  we  but  work  intelligently — practically — for  the  realization  of 
our  ideal,  one  whose  walls  are  agate,  whose  gates  arc  pearl  and 
its  streets  fine  gold.  Did  we  not  believe  this,  that  the  greatest 
and  noblest  of  purposes  really  lay  in  the  heart  of  this  municipal 
movement,  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  come  from 
Philadelphia  to  Minneapolis  to  talk  to  you  of  Municipal  Leagues 
and  Good  Government  Clubs.  Here  we  are  met,  then,  with  our 
second  question  :  What  practical  steps  are  necessary  in  order  to 
work  with  wisdom  and  courage  toward  the  realization  of  a  high 
ideal?  A  noble  aspiration  wastes  itself  in  an  idle  froth  of  senti- 
mentality, winning  deserved  contempt  unless  it  incarnates  itself 
in  a  vigorous  body  which  men  can  at  least  sec  and  from  which 
they  can  get  hard  knocks  when  the  right  time  comes.  The 
theoretical  foe  which  we  are  fighting — fraud,  foohshness,  ineffi- 
ciency— has  long  since  found  its  body  in  what  we  call  ihe  politi- 
cal machine ;  that  vicious  progeny  of  bhnd  partisanship  which 
has  proved  the  most  unruly  and  tyrannous  of  offsprings. 

The  Municipal  League  or  combined  Good  Government 
Clubs  of  a  great  city  should  be  the  organized  expression  of  the 
city's  higher  life,  through  which  every  good  wise  man  and  woman 
in  the  community  has  the  fullest  possible  opportunity  to  make  war 
upon  the  machine.  I  say  make  war.  for  consider  what  the  ma^ 
chine  really  is.  It  is  the  organized  expression  of  the  city's 
worst  and  most  dangerous  forces ;  according  to  the  degree  of 
fidelity  with  which  the  machine  obeys  the  law  of  its  own  bemg, 
will  it  be  the  exponent  of  all  that  is  bad  in  the  city's  life.  The 
rum  shop,  the  brothel — crimes  of  varying  form — turn  to  it  as 
their  helper  and  defender;  in  it  the  ballot-box  staffer,  the  cor- 
ruptionist,  the  municipal  parasite,  find  their  friend  and  patron. 
A  Municipal  League  should  aim  to  effect  an  organization  as  per- 
fect and  detailed  as  the  machine,  securing  just  as  the  machine 
does  the  indispensable  aid  of  social  influence  and  intercourse, 
having  its  rewards  and  punishments — its  discipline — just  as  the 
machine  does,  only  with  this  difference,  a  difference,  by  the  way. 
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as  wide  as  heaven  is  from  hell,  and  which  consists  in  this,  that 
while  the  machine  secures  obedience  to  unscrupulous  acts  by 
illegitimate  rewards,  and  commands  men  to  cheat  at  elections 
and  to  violate  their  conscience  by  living  and  speaking  false- 
hoods, and  while  it  rewards  them  for  so  doing  by  giving  them 
offices  which  ought  only  to  be  held  for  the  public  good,  and 
while  it  punishes  ihcm  for  not  doing  Satan's  work  by  depriving 
them  of  office,  of  work,  of  reward,  the  Municipal  League  calls 
men  to  duty  for  love  of  their  country  and  their  kind  ;  but  it 
leaves  them  always  free  to  use  their  own  consciences  in  de- 
termining the  course  they  should  follow  in  any  particular  case- 
It  aims  to  inform  men  of  the  facts  in  specific  cases  so  that  they 
may  vote  aright,  but  it  leaves  them  finally  alone  with  the  ballot 
and  their  own  sense  of  duty.  The  machine  is  the  discipline  of 
unscrupulous  tyranny ;  the  Municipal  League  that  of  enlightened, 
organized  liberty.  An  effective  Municipal  League  or  associated 
Good  Government  Clubs  in  a  great  city  secures  for  it  a  strong 
central  board  of  management  or  executive  committee,  repre- 
sentative in  character,  getting  part  of  its  membership  from  the 
various  wards  or  districts  of  the  dty,  as  delegates  of  ward 
organizations,  and  part  by  annual  election  from  the  general 
membership  of  the  League.  This  central  board  of  manage- 
ment should,  of  course,  have  on  it  the  strongest  men  obtainable; 
the  strongest  in  experience,  in  initiative,  in  resource.  The  board 
has  two  great  functions:  First,  educational;  second,  administra- 
tive. The  community  must  be  instructed  systematically  and  con- 
tinuously—  not  spasmodically — by  speakers,  by  pamphlets, 
through  the  columns  of  the  press,  by  personal  conversation,  by 
parlor  meetings — a  most  effective  device  for  getting  at  people's 
hearts  and  heads — as  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  League  ;  the 
general  needs  of  the  city  as  to  specific  needs  at  critical  moments 
— an  election  contest,  for  example.  Clergymen  and  public  men 
in  various  professions  and  walks  of  life  must  be  informed,  not 
as  to  the  purposes  of  the  League,  but  as  to  the  various  forms 
of  corruption  with  which  the  League  contends.  The  impor* 
tance  of  these  phases  of  work  cannot  be  over  estimated  or  the 
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variety  of  opportunity  which  they  afford  for  the  exercise  of 
ability  and  the  choice  of  expedients  be  conceived.  The  apathy 
and  ignorance  of  a  great  community  which  has  long  suffered  the 
rule  of  a  corrupt  political  ring,  and  has  had  the  poison  of  its 
corruption  running  through  its  civic  veins  is — to  those  obliged 
to  deal  with  it — appalling.  Education  of  the  most  pervasive 
and  systematic  kind  is  needed  to  overcome  it.  But  it  can  be 
overcome,  and  the  way  to  work  is  to  go  direct  to  the  great 
centres  of  moral  influence,  seek  out  intelligent  women  of  all 
classes,  women  who  believe  in  right  and  hate  wrong.  Explain 
to  them  just  how  the  political  machine  fosters  and  protects 
moral  evil,  and  at  once  you  have  obtained  a  most  powerful 
auxiliary  force,  always  enthusiastic  and  untiring.  Then  go  to 
the  ministers  of  all  denominations,  choosing,  so  far  as  possible, 
those  of  deep  moral  convictions,  of  sound  sense  and  of  a  cour- 
age that  will  not  fear  the  protest  of  the  monied  pews.  The  good 
earnest  people  who  will  help  the  League's  work  are  found  in 
every  class — least,  perhaps,  in  that  which  represents  great 
wealth.  It  is  just  here  that  one  great  incidental  benefit  of  tliis 
work  comes  in,  by  bringing  together  good  people,  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  who  would  not  ordinarily  meet;  class  distinctions  are 
erased,  suspicions  arc  removed^  and  a  feeling  of  common  brother- 
hood, a  co-operation  in  unselfish  endeavor,  is  engendered.  It  is 
quite  indispensable  to  effective  League  work  that  a  highly 
equipped,  able  executive  officer,  who  can  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  work,  should  be  obtained.  Such  a  man  should  be  paid  an 
adequate  salary.     He  is  the  pivot  on  which  success  hinges. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  problem  to  so  organize  the  great  body 
of  citizens,  who  approve  the  principles  on  which  a  Municipal 
League  works,  that  each  may  be  willing  to  give  a  small  but  con- 
tinuous share  of  labor  and  support  to  the  League's  cause,  but 
this  cannot  be  done  successfully  unless  there  be  an  executive 
officer,  thoroughly  trained  and  efficient,  who  can  give  his  entire 
time  to  it.  It  is  quite  essential  that  a  large  city  should  accept 
the  truth  that  Municipal  League  work  is  the  permanent  and  not 
the  spasmodic  organization  of   forces   working  for   good  city 


government,  and  that,  therefore,  its  machinery  must  be  of  the 
most  efficient  and  permanent  kind.  The  appeal  of  municipal 
reformers,  though  it  affect  ultimately  questions  of  self-interest, 
is  essentially  a  moral  one ;  it  meets  with  strong  opposition  from 
many  persons  in  influential  positions  whose  investments,  whether 
in  money  or  ambition,  are  interlaced  with  "  politics  "  and  polit' 
ical  machines.  On  such  ears  the  appeal  for  good  city  govern- 
ment falls  lifeless.  Were  the  plain  call  to  duty  and  right  to  be 
responded  to,  springs  of  money  making  would  be  dried  up, 
social  interests  threatened,  or  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  promi- 
nent men  in  the  church  be  offended.  Therefore,  most  help  is  to 
be  expected  from  young  men,  who  still  believe,  with  the  uncor- 
rupted  spirit  of  youth,  that  the  moral  and  religious  principles 
taught  in  childhood  are  intended  for  frank  and  logical  applica- 
tion in  daily  life,  not  as  withered  flowers  to  serve  as  sad  re- 
minders of  the  vitality  of  a  departed  summer;  from  preachers 
and  teachers  who  believe  that  the  value  of  spiritual  truth  and 
intellectual  training  mainly  consists  in  the  power  to  possess,  to 
beget  and  nourish  noble  living  ;  and  from  women  who  enter  with 
a  pure  mind  and  unquenchable  faith  into  the  present  struggle  for 
a  better  future.  All  these  elements  of  moral  and  intellectual 
force  may  be  looked  to  with  confidence  to  enter  into  faithful, 
patient,  detailed  work  for  good  city  government. 

We,  of  Philadelphia,  where  nearly  the  entire  press  of  the 
city  is  either  in  open  alliance  or  covert  s>'mpathy  with  the  ma- 
chine and  the  evil  influences  that  cluster  about  it,  are  at  present 
greatly  hindered  in  our  effort  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  public.  We 
have  no  organ  through  which  we  can  utter  facts  and  arguments 
that  we  wish  to  lay  before  the  voters.  Wc  trust  that  before  long 
we  may  be  able  to  meet  this  crj'ing  need  by  an  organ  of  our 
own.  In  the  meanwhile  we  have  found  that  parlor  meetings, 
while  they  reach  a  comparatively  small  number  of  people,  reach 
them  in  a  very  convincing  way.  They  make  lasting  converts. 
They  supply  a  certain  social  quality,  which  is  a  good  lubricant 
for  the  shot  we  want  to  fire;  it  is  what  the  greased  patch  was  to 
the  old-fashioned  rifle  ball. 
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The  New  York  Good  Government  Club  is  using  this  same 
social  element  in  its  district  work  by  establishing  clubs  which 
are  more  or  less  social  in  character  They  are  to  the  Good  City 
Government  movement  just  wh.it  the  saloon  is  to  the  machine. 
If  people  are  to  work  well  together  they  must  know  each  other 
and  have  constant  opportunity  for  easy  conference  and  discus- 
sion. In  the  merited  praise  given  Dr.  Parkhurst  for  his  heroic 
courage  and  splendid  leadership  in  the  recent  conflict  with  Tam- 
many, the  thorough  and  cflcctive  work  done  by  the  Good  Gov- 
ernment Club  "workers  and  watchers"  should  be  included. 
Two  very  valuable  and  suggestive  illustrations  of  such  work  are 
given  in  the  Outlook  of  November  I7lh.  Indeed,  so  important 
is  it  for  practical  workers  in  other  cities  to  know  of  the  courage 
and  skill  displayed  by  these  unnamed  Good  Government  Club 
men,  that  it  would  be  quite  worth  while  to  print  the  story  of 
their  experiences  for  general  reading. 

The  brief  hi stor)'  of  the  Municipal  League's  work  in  Phila- 
xlelphia  is  not  witliout  encouragement  to  municipal  reformers, 
though  the  work  of  reform  in  that  city  is  more  difficult  than  in 
New  York  on  account  of  that  protectorate  which  large  numbers 
>of  our  "  best  citizens "  have  given  the  machine.  We  cannot 
%>oast  of  a  municipal  wickedness  so  lurid  and  so  flaunting  as  that 
to  which,  let  us  trust,  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  recently  given  the  coup 
de grace,  but  we  face  a  civic  corruption,  an  indifference  to  public 
honor,  a  confusion  of  right  and  wrong,  which  is  even  harder  to 
deal  with  because  it  is  interlaced  more  inextricably  with  the 
business,  the  press,  the  education  and  even  the  religion  of  the 
community.  An  enemy  in  scarlet  uniform  is  a  fairer  mark  than 
one  in  gray.  Our  League  number.s  iwentj'-five  hundred  mem- 
bers, with  a  very  encouraging  increase  daily.  Its  membership 
and  Board  of  Management  consists  mainly  of  young  men.  It 
has  twelve  ward  associations,  and  some  members  in  all  of  the 
thirty-seven  wards  of  the  city.  It  has,  as  yet,  no  verj^  notable 
achievements  to  boast  of  beyond  carrying  on  an  educational 
work  and  effecting  an  agitation  of  important  questions  relating 
to  city  affairs,  viz.,  the  corruption  of  the  City  Council  by  great 
corporations,  the  squandering  of  city  franchises,  political  assess- 
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ments  of  city  employees  and  similar  questions.  The  League 
has,  however,  defeated  several  unfit  candidates  for  election  to 
the  City  Council,  and  has  elected  good  men  in  their  place.  But 
its  main  work  lies  before  it  and  has  only  begun. 

Municipal  Leagues  and  Good  Government  Clubs  are  worthy 
of  national  attention,  of  a  hearing  from  cities  West  and  East,  of 
the  politicians  and  the  people,  because  Uiey  point  the  way  to  a 
stronger,  cleaner  national  life.  They  are  the  barracks  and  re- 
cruiting stations  of  a  new  force  in  American  politics,  a  new 
Grand  Army  of  the  RcpubHc,  whose  drums  beat  and  bugles 
blow,  not  as  the  requiem  of  a  buried  strut^gle,  or  the  pean  of  a 
fresh  ly-cc  men  ted  union,  but  the  reveille  of  the  rising  manhood 
of  America  to  the  defense  of  free  institutions,  the  vindication  of 
public  virtue  and  popular  rights,  of  conscience  and  duty  in 
public  life  against  the  insidious  assaults  of  lawless  wealth  and 
popular  anarchy. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  words,  spoken  by  one  coming 
from  the  staid  Quaker  City  to  men  of  the  fresh,  strong  West, 
suggest  the  fever  of  exaggeration.  How  far  Minneapolis  or 
other  great  Western  cities  have  developed  the  germs  of  munici- 
pal corruption,  which  in  some  of  our  seaboard  cities  have  en- 
gendered such  teeming  life,  I  do  not  know.  The  men  of  the 
West  have  been  less  fettered  by  precedent  than  the  older  com- 
munities of  the  country,  and  have  had  the  mistakes  of  others  to 
profit  by.  I  imagine  that  here  the  civic  structure  is  more 
pliant,  and  that  more  indq)endence  and  initiative  are  to  be  found 
in  the  community,  rendering  the  task  of  city  government  build- 
ing along  right  lines  easier  than  with  us.  But  of  this  I  am  as- 
sured— that  humanity  is  the  same  in  East  and  West,  and  that 
there  is  an  essential  similarity  throughout  the  country  in  those 
forces  of  evil  on  the  one  side  and  of  good  on  the  other,  which 
seek  to  mould  our  national  character  and  to  control  our  national 
destiny.  This  struggle  will  be  sharpest  in  our  great  cities — it  is 
the  struggle  for  sound  moral  principles  in  politics  and  of  honest 
administration  ;  its  issues  are  as  far-reaching  as  tho^e  which  en- 
gaged at  Sumpter,  for  they  determine  the  fate  of  free  institutions 
and  popular  government ;  and  to  meet  them  men  of  tJie  West 
and  East  should  be  united. 
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THE   ELEMENTS  OF   A   MODEL  CHARTER 
FOR  AMERICAN   CITIES. 


PROF.  EDMUND  J.  JAMES, 
tlNivERsiTy  OF  Pennsylvania. 


In  the  course  of  my  discussion  of  a  model  dty  charter  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  frequently  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
This  is  not  only  because  I  know  more  about  the  government 
of  Philadelphia  than  that  of  any  other  American  city,  but  also 
because  Philadelphia  has,  in  my  opinion,  made  most  substantial 
contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  good  city  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States.  My  references,  therefore,  to  Phila- 
delphia may  seem  a  little  inconsistent  with  the  reports  sent  out 
to  the  country  of  remarks  imputed  to  me  in  an  address  on  City 
Government  before  the  last  meeting  of  this  body  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  May  of  this  year.  I  take,  therefore,  this  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  the  report  sent  out  at  that  time.  I  did  not 
say  that  Philadelphia  was  governed  by  a  set  of  thieves  and  ras- 
cals, as  I  was  made  to  say  in  that  report.  On  the  contrary,  I 
expressly  called  attention  to  the  steadily-improving  character  of 
municipal  government  in  that  city.  My  description  of  city  gov- 
ernment at  its  worst  in  the  United  States  applied  to  the  city  of 
New  York  under  the  Tweed  ring,  and  not  to  Philadelphia  at  all. 
1  said  that  in  my  opinion  Philadelphia  had  made  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  better  government  of  American  cities 
by  its  Bullitt  charter,  and  that  the  present  administration  of  the 
city  was  the  best  it  had  ever  had  since  the  group  of  villages 
on  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  had  become  a  cit>'  in  1854. 
Furthermore,  the  defects  in  our  present  city  government  can  be 
largely  traced  to  defective  organization ;  in  other  words,  to  de- 
fects in  our  present  city  charter,  as  I  developed  over  a  year  ago 
in  the  book  on  "The  City  Government  of  Philadelphia,"  pub- 
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lishcd  by  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  administration  of  Philadelphia,  I 
I  said  in  that  volume,  may  well  bear  compari<:on  with  that  of  the 
best-governed  cities  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not.  alas,  a  model 
government,  nor  is  that  of  any  other  American  city  yet;  but  it 
is  distinctly  better  than  ever  before,  and  it  has  a  basis  upon 
which  to  build  which  is  distinctly  better  than  that  of  many  of 
its  sister  cities. 

When  the  committee  asked  me  to  write  a  paper  on  "  The 
Elements  of  a  Model  City  Charter"  I  declined  to  attempt  such 
an  impossible  task.  I  am  sure  that  a  model  city  charter  must 
be  something  special  and  peculiar,  exactly  adapted  to  local  and 
temporal  conditions,  and,  consequently,  any  attempt  to  sketch 
out  in  detail  a  model  city  charter  of  a  general  sort  would  be  ab- 
surd. That  scheme  of  government  is  the  ideal  one,  to  my  mind, 
which,  under  any  given  set  of  conditions,  makes  the  working  of 
good  influences  easy  and  that  of  bad  influences  hard — a  form  of 
government  under  which  all  the  excellences  of  which  a  people 
or  a  community  is  capable  in  a  political  sense  can  be  realized. 
If  this  is  a  correct  view  it  is  certain  that  the  ideal  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  one  community  or  one  time  must,  of  necessity,  be 
different  for  another  community  or  another  time.  It  would  be 
idle,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  sketch  an  ideal  form  of  city  govern- 
ment if  it  were  intended  to  apply  to  more  than  one  community, 
since  each  community  is  suflliciently  individual  to  require  some 
^)ccia1  form  in  order  to  realize  the  highest  possibilities  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Although  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  sketch  out  in  detail 
an  ideal  form  of  city  charter  for  any  other  than  a  single  city,  and 
a  single  period  in  the  life  of  that  city,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  if  we  take  the  communities  of  any  civilized  country  of 
homogeneous  character  there  will  be  certain  conditions  common 
to  them  all,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  these  communities  arc 
similar,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  construct  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  would  be  applicable  to  all. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  it  is 
possible  to  construct  the  city  governments  of  one  country  upon 
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the  model  of  those  of  another  and  thereby  realize  the  excellences 
in  the  actual  working  of  the  Utter.  Nothing  is  more  difficult, 
however,  than  to  draw  accurate  lessons  from  history  of  such  a 
character  as  to  serve  as  guides  in  the  construction  of  present 
policy,  except  possibly  the  attempt  to  draw  lessons  from  con- 
temporaneous experiments,  which  are  carried  on  under  such 
dissimilar  conditions  as  to  make  them  entirely  inapplicable. 

1  do  not  mean  by  .this,  of  course,  to  disparage  the  study  of 
the  experiments  of  city  governments  in  other  countries  and  in 
other  limes;  on  the  contrary,  I  regard  such  study  as. of  vital 
importance,  but  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  the  one  ordi- 
narily taken.  The  study  of  what  European  cities  are  doing  to- 
day, for  example,  to  improve  the  health  and  comfort  of  their 
inhabitants,  is.  to  my  mind,  a  source  of  great  inspiration  to  all 
American  students.  The  contemplation  of  the  things  actually 
achieved  in  Europe  along  certain  lines  must  have  the  result  of 
convincing  us  that  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  the  best  which  has  been  thus  far  achieved  either  ia 
Europe  or  America.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  study  of 
the  actual  details  of  administration  along  all  lines  of  city  gov- 
ernment will  be  of  great  aid  in  giving  us  suggestions  as  to  the 
way  in  which  efficiency  can  be  secured  at  points  where  we  have 
thus  far  failed  to  secure  it.  But  the  political  conditions  under 
which  the  governments  of  European  cities  have  thus  far  been 
organized  and  administered  are  so  radically  different  from  our 
own  that  we  cannot  expect  to  get  from  them,  or  from  the  study 
of  their  successes  or  failures,  very  much  practical  aid  and  sup- 
port in  constructing  our  own  political  organization. 

No  European  city  of  large  size  has  had  anything  like  the 
same  problems  to  solve  on  the  political  side  of  its  administration 
as  our  own  cities ;  and  while  the  objects  to  be  attained — of  peace 
and  order,  of  well-paved  streets,  of  good  schools,  of  good  water, 
of  good  light,  of  sanitarj'  conditions  in  general — are  the  same, 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  these  things  in  the  two 
continents  are  at  many  points  of  a  radically  different  character. 

No  one  could  have  studied,  for  example,  the  actual  method 
of  administration  in  the  best  governed  of  English  or  German 
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cities  without  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  is  based,  generally 
speaking,  on  government  by  committees,  a  system  which,  in- 
herited by  our  American  commonwealths  from  England,  broke 
down  absolutely  and  completely  under  the  stress  of  modern 
political  developments  in  the  United  States.  The  form  of 
government  under  which  Dublin  and  London  and  Berlin  are 
well  administered,  has  proven  itself  an  absolute  failure  in  our 
Jarger  American  cities.  In  no  place  in  Europe  have  they  as  yet 
had  a  fair  test  of  what  universal  suffrage  means;  ii\  no  place  in 
Europe  have  they  had  to  contend,  politically,  with  the  elements 
of  a  foreign  population  which  arc  to  be  found  in  so  many  of  our 
American  cities.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  the  foreign 
elements  themselves  have  been  responsible  for  the  evils  of  city 
misgovernment ;  but  only  that  the  mixture  of  so  many  national- 
ities, the  lack  of  homogeneousncss  in  the  population,  has  made 
the  problem  of  city  government  infinitely  more  difficult  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  You  may  take  good  elements  from 
half  a  dozen  different  populations,  throw  them  together  into  one 
political  community  and  immediately  a  new  set  of  difficulties  in 
the  government  of  that  community  will  arise  from  the  lack  of 
homogeneity  of  political  ideas,  of  intellectual  sympathies,  etc, 
entirely  independent  of  the  better  or  the  worse  character  of  the 
separate  elements  themselves. 

The  elements  of  a  good  city  charter,  then,  for  European 
conditions  may  be  radically  different  from  those  suitable  to 
American  conditions,  and  we  cannot  for  the  present  receive 
much  aid  from  the  study  of  European  city  governments  in 
respect  to  many  of  the  most  difficult  questions  which  are  press- 
ing upon  us  for  solution.  In  what  I  shall  say  of  the  elements 
of  a  good  city  government,  or  of  a  good  charter,  or  of  an  ideal 
charter,  1  have  reference  primarily,  then,  to  American  condi- 
tionfi,  to  Ameiican  conditions  of  to-day  and  of  the  near  future, 
to  American  conditions  as  they  show  themselves  in  our  large 
cities. 

Even  here  there  will  be  peculiarities  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  country  which  will  make  variations  in  the  different  cities 


necessary  or  desirable.  It  will  be  found  that  one  device  works 
well  in  one  place  under  one  set  of  conditions  which  will  break 
down  at  another  place  under  a  different  set.  We  shall  have  to 
limit  ourselves,  therefore,  in  this  discussion  to  what  may  be 
called  the  most  general  considerations. 

Another  proposition  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
I  must  advance  before  taking  up  the  question  before  us  in  de- 
tail. A  good  city  charter,  or  an  ideal  city  charter,  as  I  sug- 
gested before,  is  a  charter  which,  under  a  given  set  of  condi- 
tions of  time  and  of  place,  will  allow  the  good  elements  and 
good  forces  in  the  community  the  advantage  over  the  evil  ele- 
ments and  evil  influences.  An  ideal  city  charter,  therefore, 
must,  above  all,  have  reference  to  what  is  possible  under  the 
conditions  prevailing.  It  must  take  account  of  the  political 
genius  and  traditions,  and,  if  you  please,  of  the  political  preju- 
dices of  the  people.    It  may  be  ideal,  but  it  must  not  be  Utopian. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  American  experience  demonstrates 
that  any  scheme  of  city  government,  based  upon  a  limited 
suffrage,  is  a  Utopian  one  under  the  actual  political  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Any  scheme  of  government 
which  confers  upon  the  so-called  good  citizens,  or  better  ele- 
ments of  society,  any  special  privileges,  cither  in  the  way  of 
voting  or  of  governing,  is  condemned  to  failure  from  the  start 
We  must  put  before  ourselves,  then,  the  problem,  what  kind  of 
a  city  government  is  the  best,  considering  the  fact  that  univer- 
sal manhood,  and,  perhaps,  ere  lonjj  womanhood  suffrage  also, 
must  be  accepted  as  a  fundamental  proposition  at  the  outset.  If 
my  view  of  this  be  correct,  ail  the  propositions  looking  toward 
having  a  special  smaller  body  elected  by  the  large  taxpayers, 
■with  a  veto  upon  expenditure,  and  all  propositions  looking 
toward  a  limited  suffrage,  based  either  upon  education  or  upon 
property,  may  be  dismissed  for  the  present  as  chimerical,  and  as 
not  entering  into  the  practical  problem  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
good  city  charter  for  our  American  cities.  Certainly,  no  cliarter 
can  be  good,  even  if  you  could  secure  its  adoption,  which  should 
be  based  upon  principles  so  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  general 
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course  of  political  development  in  the  United  States  as  to  arouse 
continued  and  growing  opposition  in  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
tnunity.  There  are  other  propositions  which  might  also  be 
advanced  in  regard  to  this  subject,  which,  however,  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  our  discussion. 

I  have  said  that  no  city  charter  can  be  ideal  except  some 
specific  and  special  charter  for  some  particular  city  at  some  par- 
ticular time.  This  has  reference,  of  course,  to  an  actual  charter, 
which  should  contain  all  the  detailed  provisions  necessary  for 
putting  into  operation  a  city  government,  with  the  modern  func- 
tions and  the  modern  machinery  for  such  a  political  organism. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cities  in  the  United  States  of 
America  whose  populations  are,  rouglily  speaking,  similar 
enough ;  whose  experiences  are,  roughly  speaking,  along 
closely  enough  related  lines ;  whose  problems  are,  roughly 
speaking,  so  nearly  tlie  same  that  we  may  advance  certain  gen- 
eral propositions  which  would  be  nearly  enough  true  for  alt 
practical  purposes  of  all  of  them  alike,  and  the  truth  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  b)'  our  experience  in  city  government  in 
the  United  States. 

My  object,  to-day,  therefore,  is  to  sketch  out  briefly  what  it 
seems  to  me  the  experience  of  American  cities  has  demonstrated 
as  to  the  type  of  city  government  on  the  whole  which  our 
American  conditions  demand,  and  the  first  proposition  which  I 
should  lay  down  is  the  following  :  The  ideal  city  charter,  in  the 
sense  of  the  good  city  charter,  of  the  practical  and  desirable  city 
charter,  would  allow  to  the  communities  themselves  a  large  de- 
gree of  self-government — a  wide  range  of  autonomy.  There 
would  be  a  general  agreement  among  those  who  have  studied 
the  question,  that  the  city  governments  of  the  United  States 
have  on  the  whole  not  been  so  successful  as  other  branches  of 
our  political  organization.  We  find  this  fact  sometimes  stated  in 
the  proposition  that  free  government,  in  the  sense  of  self-gov- 
ernment, in  American  cities  has  been  a  failure.  I  take  it  that 
this  does  not  state  the  exact   trutli.    The  fact  of  it  is,  in  no 
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American  city  as  yet  have  we  had  self-govermnent.  No  State 
has  been  bold  enough  and  wise  enough  to  take  the  view  that  the 
people  living  within  the  bounds  of  a  lai^c  city  are  perhaps  on 
the  whole  the  best  judges  of  the  peculiar  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  locality,  and  if  the  responsibility  of  good  government  or 
bad  government  were  thrown  directly,  and  without  any  recourse, 
upon  themselves,  they  would  probably  respond  at  least  as  fully 
and  as  successfully  as  the  people  of  the  State  have  responded  to 
their  pecuhar  political  problems,  or  tlie  people  of  the  United 
States  to  theirs. 

There  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to  interference  on  the 
part  of  State  governments  which  is  very  largely  the  heritage  of 
the  past,  and  which  at  one  time  was  a  desirable,  perhaps  a  neces- 
sary, clement  in  the  healthy  development  of  local  government. 
This  tendency  to  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  govern- 
ments was  not  the  development  of  wicked  and  designing  poli- 
ticians, as  it  is  oftentimes  represented,  but  was  the  result  of  a 
directly  natural  growth  which  can  be  traced  out  in  all  its  stages 
in  the  history  of  the  older  cities.  In  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
when  the  city  was  first  established,  the  governing  powers  were 
conferred  upon  a  very  small  body  of  citizens,  and  when  these 
citizens  abused  their  powers,  or  failed  to  use  them,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  demanded,  we  find  that  the  legislature 
interfered  at  the  request  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  and  in 
the  interest  of  good  government  and  democratic  development, 
and  there  seemed  to  be,  in  our  system  of  law  at  the  time,  no  other 
way  in  which  a  peaceful  and  normal  development  could  be  at- 
tained. But  the  advantages  of  such  interference,  whatever  they 
were,  have  long  since  been  realized,  and,  under  a  system  of  in- 
terference which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  people  in  the  large 
cities  were  infants  and  needed  to  be  placed  under  the  tutelage  of 
their  elder  brothers  from  the  country,  the  disadvantages  of  con- 
tinual control  of  city  government  by  State  legislatures  have 
made  themselves  so  plain  that  all  parties  are  now  agreed  as  to 
necessity  of  some  limitation. 

It  is  not  fair  and  will  not  be  fair  to  say  that  democracy  has 
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broken  down  in  American  cities  until  democracy  shall  have  had 
a  fair  chance  at  self-government  in  our  American  cities,  and  that 
chance  has  nowhere  been  given  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  de- 
sirable. In  other  words,  a  city  charter  should  give  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  the  largest  degree  of  self-determination,  both  as 
to  the  form  of  government  and  as  to  the  things  which  the  gov- 
ernment shall  do.  It  is  probable  that  at  present,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  American  cities  are  not  accustomed  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems in  just  this  way,  certain  safeguards  would  have  to  be  thrown 
around  too  hasty  action.  But  there  is  no  better  method  of  arous- 
ing the  interest  of  the  citizens  in  our  cities  in  the  problems  of 
local  self-government  than  that  of  having  to  discuss  from  the 
bottom  up  the  questions  of  the  proper  organization  of  that  gov- 
ernment itselfl  The  questions  of  the  powers  of  the  mayor^  of 
the  powers  of  the  city  councils,  of  the  constitution  of  ctty  coun- 
cils, of  the  relation  of  one  chamber  to  another,  if  there  arc  to 
be  two,  and  the  relation  of  each  or  both  to  the  chief  executive, 
the  proper  organization  of  the  executive  department  itstlf,  are 
questions  which,  if  they  can  be  discussed  in  the  community 
itself  by  the  citizens  of  the  community,  will  do  more  to  arouse 
public  interest  in  problems  of  local  government  than  almost 
anything  else  that  could  be  devised.  The  election  of  a  charter 
convention,  the  holding  of  that  charter  convention  in  the  city, 
the  discussion  in  tliat  charter  convention  of  every  phase  of  city 
.government,  and  the  publicity  which  newspapers  would  give  to 
such  discussions,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  most  important 
contribution  toward  arousing  interest  in  the  problems  of  local 
government  which  has  thus  far  been  made  in  our  American 
political  system.  Let  the  citizens  feel  the  sense  of  direct  re- 
sponsibility, not  merely  for  bad  government  in  the  sense  of  bad 
administration,  but  for  a  bad  organization  which  makes  bad  ad- 
ministration easy  and  good  administration  difBcult,  and  the  com- 
munity would  respond  to  tlie  efforts  to  arouse  a  public  interest 
as  no  American  communities  have  as  yet  responded. 

I   have  said  that  the  largest  degree  of  self-determination, 
or  self-government,  or  autonomy,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call 
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it,  should  be  granted  to  the  urban  communities.  I  cannot  here, 
of  course,  go  into  a  discussion  of  exactly  where  the  lines  should 
be  drawn,  but,  in  my  mind,  there  are  one  or  two  points  at  which, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  features  of  our  political  system,  a  special 
safeguard  sliould  be  thrown  around  the  action  of  such  commu- 
nities, at  least  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  interpretation  which  our  Federal  Supreme  Court  has 
given  to  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  forbidding  States  to 
make  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  has  thrown  a 
restriction  around  the  action  of  local  bodies,  which  affects  fran- 
chises and  property  rights  of  individuals,  which  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  the  representatives  of  a  city  to  give  away  for  next  to 
nothing  the  most  valuable  property  rights  of  the  citizens,  tying 
up  the  possibilities  of  growth  of  the  community,  putting  it,  so  to 
speak,  for  an  indefinite  period  to  come,  in  swaddling  clothes.  It 
has  made  the  temporary  possession  of  the  representative  bodies 
in  our  cities  a  matter  of  such  overwhelming  advantage  to  private 
corporations  or  individuals  seeking  their  own  private  advantages 
at  the  expense  of  the  community,  as  to  constitute  an  almost  ir- 
resistible attraction  to  combinations  of  brain  and  capital  If 
private  corporations  can,  in  a  moment  of  public  indifference, 
secure  the  election  of  their  representatives  to  the  cit>'-  councils, 
they  can  secure  the  granting  of  privileges  which  render  them 
enormously  wealthy,  and  which,  under  the  protection  thrown 
around  the  granting  of  such  privileges  by  the  interpretation  of 
our  courts,  cannot  be  revoked  or  diminished. 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  interest  at 
stake,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  certain  safeguards  ought  to 
be  thrown  around  the  too  hasty  action  of  urban  communities  or 
their  representatives  in  regard  to  the  franchises  of  those  com- 
munities. Exactly  what  these  safeguards  ought  to  be  it  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  determine  even  in  a  concrete  case,  and  per- 
haps impossible  in  any  general  way.  But  it  certainly  ought  to 
be  made  difficult  for  the  people  of  one  generation  or  their  repre- 
sentatives to  give  away,  without  any  return,  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges which  belong  as  much  to  unborn  generations  as  they  do 
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to  the  living.  Perhaps  a  prohibition  upon  the  granting  of  fran- 
chises, such  as  street  car  franchises,  or  gas  or  electric  light  fran- 
chises, or  water  privileges,  for  more  than  the  lifetime  of  one 
generation  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  all  State  constitutions. 
There  would,  of  course,  be  disadvantages  connected  with  it;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  resultant  advantages  would  probably  largely 
outweigh  any  drawbacks  which  this  provision  might  carry 
■with  it. 

Possibly  our  American  political  experience  may  also  be 
considered  to  have  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  putting  some 
iimit  upon  the  power  of  making  loans.  But  I  think  these  two 
provisions  would  perhaps  cover  the  positive  prohibitions  that 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  autonomy  of  urban  communities. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  proposed  to  hand  over  to  urban  communities 
either  the  law-making  power  as  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
such  as  the  constitution  of  the  courts,  general  laws  regarding 
property  and  personal  rights,  etc.,  or  the  administration  of  such 
matters,  to  any  greater  extent  than  at  present.  If,  then,  the 
actual  determination  of  the  city  government  of  the  particular 
constitution  and  organization  of  the  powers  to  be  given  to  each 
<lepartment  has  been  conferred  by  the  organic  laws  upon  the 
communities  themselves,  the  question  now  arises,  has  our  Amer- 
ican political  experience  given  us  any  pointers  as  to  the  desir- 
able form  of  organization?  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  has,  and  I 
will  mention  briefly  the  points  at  which  I  think  the  development 
of  American  city  government  has  thrown  light  upon  the  problem. 

I  should  like  to  say  here  that  while  the  importance  of  ques- 
tions of  machinery  and  organization  may  be  easily  over-esti- 
mated, I  think  the  tendency,  on  the  whole,  is  quite  as  often  to 
under-estimate  them.  It  has  been  well  said  tliat  we  have  never 
had  a  form  of  government  in  our  American  cities  which  has 
been  so  bad  that  if  every  citizen  would  do  his  duty,  and  as  a 
result  good  men  should  be  elected  to  oflfice,  we  could  not  have 
obtained  good  results.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  never 
had  a  form  of  government  so  good  that  if  the  citizens  failed  to 
do  their  duty  it  would  not  result  in  the  most  disgraceful  failure. 
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But  there  is,  after  all,  a  vast  diflerence  between  a  good  mechan- 
ism and  a  bad  one  to  reach  a  certain  result.  Devices  arc  often- 
times  of  infinite  importance.  The  human  race  had  been  for  cen- 
turics  well  aware  of  the  power  of  .steam,  of  the  enormous  energy 
which  it  displayed  in  explosions;  but  it  was  reserved  for  a 
philosopher  of  the  last  century  to  invent  a  device  by  which  that 
steam  could  be  utilized  to  drive  our  mills  and  draw  our  carts, 
and  thus  change  the  &ce  of  civilization.  If  the  political  ma- 
chinery of  the  community  is  in  such  a  shape  that  the  citizen, 
who  is  honestly  desirous  of  doing  his  duty  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  good  of  the  public,  finds  his  energy  dissipated,  finds  that 
no  matter  how  much  efTort  he  puts  forth,  there  is  no  plain  result 
of  permanent  good,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  gradual  paralysis 
creep  over  the  community.  If  the  energy  necessary  to  produce 
good  government  cannot  be  applied  except  under  such  condi- 
tions of  waste  as  to  practically  employ  all  tlie  available  power  of 
the  community  in  producing  some  faint,  spasmodic  efforts,  we 
need  not  expect  to  see  those  efforts  put  forth  regularly  and  re- 
peatedly. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  we  expect 
to  solve  our  political  and  social  problems,  to  give  a  special  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  our  governmental  machinery.  We  have 
reached  a  time  in  our  social  and  political  development  when  we 
camiot  progress  much  further  without  the  efficient  co-operation 
in  many  new  ways  of  government — national,  State  and  local.  But 
this  co-operation  cannot  be  efficient  unless  at  many  points  we 
can  improve  the  structure  and  the  character  of  our  political  ma- 
chinery. 

In  no  department  of  our  political  life  is  this  truer  than  in 
local  or  municipal  government.  The  question,  then,  of  the 
proper  scheme  of  organization  in  our  urban  communities  for  the 
solution  of  their  local  problems  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
Has  our  American  experience  given  us  any  indication  of  the 
lines  along  which  movement  may  be  made  witli  a  likelihood  of 
improving  the  machinery  with  which  we  work  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  has,  and  the  following  suggestions  are  submitted  as  a 
rough  and  brief  formula  of  this  experience. 
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In  the  first  place,  our  American  experience  has  demon- 
strated tlie  necessity  of  greater  independence  and  more  sys- 
tematic organization  in  the  executive  department  of  city  govern- 
ments. This  includes  the  greater  differentiation  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  authority.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  not 
the  teaching  of  European  experimentation  in  city  government; 
in  their  best  cities  the  consolidation  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  seems  to  be  most  complete,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  American  cities  in  which  the  absolute  control  of 
what  may  be  called  the  legislative  department  is  so  complete 
over  what  may  be  called  the  executive.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  sj'stem  of  committee  government  works  well  in  most  of  the 
English  cities.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  our  American  ex- 
perience demonstrates  fully  and  completely  that  to  secure  the 
requisite  efficiency  and  responsibility  under  our  political  condi- 
tions the  executive  autJiority  should  be  differentiated,  and  vested 
in  the  last  analysis  in  a  comparatively  few  persons  who  can  be 
put  under  the  most  constant  supervision,  both  of  the  public  and 
the  representatives  of  the  public.  He  is  a  bold  man,  of  course, 
who  prophecies  in  the  field  of  politics.  But  evidences  are  not  lack- 
ing that  the  tendencies  which,  in  the  form  of  universal  suffrage, 
have  worked  such  havoc  in  our  city  governments  are  plainly  at 
work  already  in  some  of  the  European  cities,  and  as  soon  as 
universal  suffrage  shall  have  worked  out  there  its  full  and  com- 
plete fruition  they  will  find  very  many  conditions  closely  re- 
sembling those  which  have  existed  and  exist  at  present  in 
American  cities,  and  that  if  the  principle  of  local  government 
advances  there  as  it  has  advanced  here  in  the  last  generation, 
we  may  expect  to  find  that  our  experience  in  the  government  of 
cities  will  be  of  vastly  more  advantage  to  the  Europeans  of  two 
generations  hence  than  their  experience  is  to  us  now.  In  other 
words,  we  are  the  only  country  which  is  really  trying  the  ex- 
periment of  city  government  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage, 
with  the  local  freedom  from  administrative  control  which  is 
characteristic  of  our  American  system  of  government. 

The  government  of  our  largest  cities  should  be  organized 
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with  an  executive  department,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a 
mayor,  with  the  full  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  laws  of  the 
community  are  executed,  and  with  the  power  which  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  this.  This  means  practically  the 
appointment  of  the  heads  of  departments,  williout  reference  to 
the  wishes  of  what  may  be  called  the  legislative  branch,  however 
that  may  be  organized.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  mayor  to 
recommend  to  councils  such  legislation  as  he  may  regard  proper, 
to  prepare  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and,  in 
general,  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  supreme  executive.  The 
general  administrative  work  of  the  city  should  be  organized 
under  separate  departments,  to  be  determined  by  the  work  which 
the  city  administration  undertakes  to  do,  and  with  the  means  of 
securing  direct  responsibility  on  the  part  of  each  employee  of 
the  city.  I  shall  return  to  the  question  of  the  further  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  department  under  the  head  of  civil  service 
of  the  city. 

The  next  great  question  is  the  organization  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  This  is  to-day,  perhaps,  the  weakest  point  in  our 
scheme  of  American  city  government.  The  experience  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  of  other  cities,  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  an 
independent  executive  with  large  powers  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  efficiency  in  the  administrative  department,  but  no  thoughtful 
observer  is  satisfied  with  the  present  constitution  of  Councils  in 
that  city.  There  have  been  many  explanations  of  the  unsatis- 
factory results  of  our  present  system  and  many  propositions  for 
change.  Some  people  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  allow  a 
regular  salary  to  councilmen — they  now  serve  without  pay. 
Others  think  that  there  should  be  only  one  branch,  others  that 
the  membership  is  too  large,  etc.  And  these  or  similar  or 
opposite  reasons  are  given  for  the  failure  of  the  legislative 
branches  in  other  cities  to  answer  to  the  fair  demands  of  the 
public  as  to  efficiency,  public  spirit  and  honesty.  There  seems 
to  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  proper  sort  of  candidates  for 
City  Councils,  and,  if  anything,  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  elect- 
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As  a  result  of  a  study  of  our  American  experience  I  would 
make  the  following  suggestions  on  this  point 

The  legislature,  or  legislative  department,  should  be  organ- 
ized in  two  separate  bodies,  which  you  may  call  an  Upper  and 
Lower  Chamber,  the  Board  of  Councils  and  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men»  or  the  Upper  and  Lower  House  of  the  City  Councils.  The 
two-chambered  system  in  city  government  cannot  be  defended 
for  the  same  reasons  exactly  which  are  applicable  to  the  case  of 
the  State  or  nation,  and  if  these  two  chambers  are  not  to  be  con- 
stituted upon  different  principles  there  is  very  little  use  of  hav- 
ing this  form  of  government.  But  in  making  up  the  representa- 
tive part  of  city  government  two  principles  ought  to  be  applied. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  geographical  distribution  of  rep- 
resentatives, characteristic  of  the  national  government  and  of 
the  State  governments,  has  become  such  a  fundamental  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  political  traditions  of  the  American  people, 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  form  of  government,  even  Ibr 
municipalities,  is  likely  to  be  permanent  which  docs  not  at  some 
place  in  the  scheme  provide  for  such  representation.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  wise,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  simple  fact 
that  it  concurs  with  a  political  predilection,  or,  if  you  please,  a 
political  prejudice,  that  one  branch  of  the  City  Councils  should 
be  made  up  on  the  ward  principle.  There  are,  moreover,  in  any 
large  community  of  modern  times  a  great  many  local  needs  and 
wants  which  ought  to  find  a  voice  and  expression  in  the  com- 
mon legislative  assembly,  and  whether  they  ought  to  or  not, 
they  certainly  will,  and  we  had  better  have  a  distinctively  au- 
thorized method  of  expressing  those  wants  and  needs  rather 
than  to  depend  upon  their  expressing  themselves  in  less  legiti- 
mate ways. 

Furthermore,  while  every  member  of  Councils  should  re- 
gard himself  as  a  representative  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  even  if 
he  be  elected  by  a  particular  ward ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  organizing  in  a  special  manner,  at  some  point  in  the 
system,  tJie  idea  of  general  representation.  This  can  be  done  In 
an  efficient  way  by  incorporating  in  the  system  of  choosing  the 
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tncmbcTS  of  one  of  the  chambers,  the  principle  of  election  by 
geneial  ticket.  It  would  be  natur^  to  Apply  this  to  the  smaller 
chamber.  But  in  adopcing  this  system  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  in  some  way  against  tht^  chamber  being  chosen  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  represent  simply  the  ideas  of  the  temporary 
majority,  and  also  desirable  to  provide  a  meaas  whereby  it  would 
be  poH.Hibte  for  an  int^Itgent  and  patriotic  minority  to  exert  their 
legitimate  influence  upon  the  course  of  cit>*  administration  with* 
out  too  great  an  expenditure  of  effort. 

I  think  that  this  end  can  be  attained  by  the  application  of 
l^ome  form  of  minorit>-  or  proportional  representation.  This 
ftubject  ha!t.  of  cour^M:,  been  attracting  increasing  attention  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  and  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
priaciplv  an  Tlrmawting  its  application  to  national,  State  and 
munlcipAl  aliynk  1  caanot  go  into  any  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciple here ;  but  I  believe  whates'er  may  be  urged  in  its  favor  has 
a  ipccial  force  when  it  is  conhncd  to  the  elections  of  a  city,  and 
whulvvcr  arguntcnts  may  be  utged  against  its  application  are  the 
Wtfiikoit  and  fewest  when  urged  against  its  application  to  local 
aflilirt.  There  nhouKl  be  a  double  form  of  application — namely, 
the  upper  chamber  should  be  constituted  upon  the  principle  of 
A  Kcncrii)  ticket  with  a  cumulative  vote,  or,  if  necessary,  owing 
to  the  convenience  of  administration,  the  city  should  be  divided 
at  most  into  three  or  four  divisions,  each  electing  a  third  or 
fuurih  of  the  representatives  by  that  system.  Secondly,  the 
aeoond  houac  itaelf,  or  the  lower  branch,  should  also  be,  to  some 
CKtcul,  oryimi^cd  on  that  principle — namely,  each  ward  should 
Ix)  ctmittitiitcd  a  three,  or  better  a  five,  member  district,  choosing 
iXM  representatives  on  the  cumulative  plan.  This  would  make  it 
poAaiblc  for  a  trifle  over  one-third,  or  a  trifle  over  one-fifth,  of 
Ihtf  voters  of  any  ward  to  secure  a  representative,  and  if  the 
uppct  chamber  consinted  of  twent)*  or  thirt>'  members  it  would 
givo  lo  the  twentieth  or  the  thirtieth  of  the  number  of  voters  in 
the  city  fin  opportunitj*  of  returning  a  member.  I  believe  this 
Would  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  political  ma- 
^Ino  to  B  considerably  lower  limit  without  requiring  an  abso- 
lMl«Iy  diiproportionate  cflfort  on  the  part  of  citizens  who  were 
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Opposed  to  it.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  objections  that  would  be 
urged  against  this  system,  and  I  cannot  go  further  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  at  present,  than  to  state  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a  material  strengthening  of  the  influence  of  good  citizens  and 
^a  weakening  of  the  power  for  evil  of  the  bad. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  organization  of  the  civil  service 
and  I  am  done. 

The  next  most  important  question,  if,  indeed,  not  the  most 
im[X)rtant  question,  in  constructing  a  frame  for  city  government 
is  the  principle  of  organization  of  the  executive  department.  I 
have  already  indicated  my  view  that  there  should  be  a  special 
differentiation  between  executive  and  legislative  functions,  and 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  work  of  execution  and  administra- 
tion should  be  carried  on  directly  by  government  departments, 
responsible  to  a  single  head,  and  subject  to  no  dictation  on  the 
part  of  the  legislative  branch.  The  actual  division  of  the  execu* 
tive  functions  among  the  various  departments  in  the  govern- 
ment, in  other  words,  the  number  of  departments  which  should 
be  created  within  the  general  executive  field  would  vary,  of 
course,  with  individual  cities;  but  certainly  the  work  ought  to 
be  so  classified  as  to  make  it  possible  for  one  department  to  have 
the  determination  of  those  things  which  naturally  belong 
together.  Thus,  if  there  is  a  city  department  of  water  works 
and  a  city  department  of  gas  works  and  of  highways,  they 
ought  to  be  organized  under  one  general  head,  at  least,  so  far 
as  their  work  involves  changes  or  alterations  in  the  streets. 
The  system  which  prevails  at  present  in  many  cities  in  which 
the  water  works  department  is  at  liberty  to  tear  up  streets  at 
pleasure,  as  likewise  the  gas  works  and  the  electric  light  works 
and  the  public  highway  department,  each  on  its  own  account 
and  irrespective  of  the  others,  is,  of  course,  intolerable.  These 
are  considerations,  however,  which  are  comparatively  simple, 
and  offer  little  diflPicultj''  if  the  principle  be  once  acknowledged. 

The  question  of  appointment  of  oflficials  is  a  much  more 
complicated  and  a  much  more  difficult  one  to  judge  from  the  ex- 
perience which  we  have  had  with  the  subject  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  from  the  experience  of  other  nations.     It  is  not  ncces- 
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sary  to  say  to  such  an  audience  as  this  that  the  principles  of  a 
sound  civil  service  arc  fundamental  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  city  government.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
unless  the  proper  principles  are  applied  in  this  department  of 
the  city  government,  any  great  progress  can  be  obtained  in  any 
other.  The  appointment  of  city  officials  and  employees  from 
the  grade  of  laborer  on  the  street  to  that  of  head  of  a  bureau 
ought  to  be  under  a  general  system  calculated  to  secure  the  best 
service,  and  the  elimination  of  political  considerations  from  the 
question  of  appointment.  This  is  another  of  those  points  at 
which  the  experience  of  American  cities  necessitates  a  radically 
different  method  from  that  which  is  in  use  in  many  of  the 
European  cities.  The  appointment  of  laborers,  for  example,  in 
most  European  cities  can  be  safely  left  to  the  permanent  officials 
who  are  to  select  these  employees,  At  least,  no  great  evils  have 
shown  themselves  under  a  system  which  leaves  a  considerable 
amount  of  discretion  to  subordinate  officials.  Not  so  in  the 
United  States.  Some  method  or  other,  as  nearly  automatic  in 
its  work  as  possible,  must  be  devised  and  put  into  operation 
reaching  to  every  department  of  the  city  civil  service. 

There  is  fortunately  no  need  here  to  go  into  details  in  re- 
gard to  the  appointment  of  laborers.  The  city  of  Boston  has 
given  us  a  most  excellent  scheme,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
right  persons,  works  out  very  satisfactory  results.  When  we 
come  to  the  appointment  of  persons  above  the  grade  of  laborers, 
and  particularly  to  the  appointment  of  the  permanent  officials, 
such  as  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  clerks,  those  whose 
duties  are  very  largelj'  such  as  can  be  performed  by  people  of 
ordinary  intelligence  and  a  fair  elementary  education,  a  general 
method  of  appointment  under  the  civil  service  laws,  which  have 
been  adopted  in  several  of  the  American  cities,  if  applied  with 
fairness  and  consistency,  will  give  satisfactory  results.  The  ap- 
pointment of  such  persons  should  certainly  be  for  good  be- 
havior, and  based  upon  a  competitive  examination  in  elementary 
subjects.  The  appointment  of  officials  above  this  grade,  heads 
of  bureaus,  heads  of  technical  departments,  inspectors  of  health 
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and  food,  inspectors  of  street  paving,  of  the  water  works  and 
gas  works  and  similar  subjects,  should  be  taken  exclusively 
from  classes  who  have  had  the  professional  training  for  such 
work.  Until  we  arc  willing  to  require  a  proper  course  of  sys- 
tematic technical  training,  the  appointment  should  be  based 
upon  a  competitive  examination  upon  the  general  subjects  about 
which  they  need  to  kno>v  in  their  respective  positions.  There 
is  no  earthly  reason,  for  example,  why  the  employees  of  our 
boards  of  healtli  should  not  be  people  who  have  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  medicine.  The  time  is 
past  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  ignorance  for  service  in  such  positions.  Every 
large  dty  has  in  the  local  college  or  university  or  even  high 
school,  ample  facilities  for  giving  the  infonnation  which  every 
person  who  applies  for  such  technical  positions  ought  to  have, 
and  no  one  ought  to  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  such 
positions  who  has  not  prepared  himself  by  the  utilization  of  the 
facilities  for  such  instruction  as  are  so  commonly  afforded. 

The  supervisory  element,  or  the  actual  heads  of  these  de- 
partments, may  be  properly  enough  and  safely  enough  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  with  terms  of  office  contemporaneous  with  his 
own.  In  this  way,  we  shall  allow  him  the  appointment  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  exercise  an  actual  and  efficient 
supervision  over  the  various  branches  of  city  administration. 

This  idea  of  proper  technical  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
positions  entrusted  with  technical  work  in  city  administration,  is 
at  bottom  of  fundamental  importance  for  good  city  government 
We  shall  not  have  either  good  city,  or  good  State,  or  good 
national  administration,  so  long  as  we  do  not  recognize  that  for 
certain  positions  a  technical  education  is  necessary,  and  do  not 
insist  upon  the  possession  of  that  technical  education. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  mayor  should  have  the  appointment  of 
the  heads  of  departments,  and  the  power  of  appointment  in  this 
case  should  be  coupled  with  the  absolute  and  immediate  power 
of  dismissal.  In  no  other  case,  however,  should  it  be  permitted. 
We  civil  service  reformers  have  made  the  mistake  of  supposing 
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that  if  the  power  of  appointment  is  limited  and  hedged  about  by 
adequate  restrictions  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  leave  the  power 
of  dismissal  absolute.  Experience  shows  the  contrary  to  be  the 
case,  and  wc  shall  never  get  the  necessary  restrictions  about  ap- 
pointments until  there  are  corresponding  restrictions  about  re- 
movals. No  official  should  be  allowed  to  remove  a  person  who 
has  passed  the  tests  of  fitness  prescribed  for  admission  to  a  cer- 
tain position  without  giving  his  reason  in  writing,  and  without 
having  those  reasons  passed  upon  as  to  their  adequacy  by  some- 
body else.  There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons  why  the  head 
of  a  department  may  wish  to  dismiss  a  person  beside  political 
reasons.  There  must  be  a  spirit  of  hearty  co-operation  in  a  de- 
partment or  the  efficiency  of  the  department  will  be  impaired, 
and  it  is  oftentimes  desirable,  if  an  employee  has  become  ineffi- 
cient from  no  other  reason  than  because  it  has  become  impos- 
sible for  the  other  employees  or  for  the  head  of  the  department 
to  work  with  him,  that  he  should  at  least  be  removed  to  another 
department  if  not  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  this  is,  of 
course,  an  adequate  reason  for  removal,  and  would  be  recog- 
nized as  such  by  any  board  which  should  be  given  the  authority 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  recommendations  of  the  head  of  a 
department  in  such  a  case.  In  other  words,  the  service  must  be 
guaranteed  against  dismissals  for  inadequate  cause,  as  well  as 
against  appointment  on  any  other  ground  than  fitness,  in  order 
to  secure  an  efficient  service.  It  was  perhaps  well  for  us  in  our 
efforts  at  reform  to  direct  our  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  single  problem  of  throwing  restrictions  around  the  metliod 
of  appointment.  The  time  has  come  when  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  we  cannot  secure  efficiency,  and  cannot  secure  a  non-parti- 
san service  in  any  otlier  way  than  by  protecting  subordinate  offi- 
-cials  against  dismissal  for  any  other  than  adequate  ground  based 
on  the  needs  of  tlie  service,  as  well  as  protecting  the  positions 
<»nce  vacated  against  being  filled  by  political  favoritism.  These 
principles,  then,  our  American  experience  has  demonstrated  to 
be  necessary  to  a  proper  scheme  of  municipal  government  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  American  Union.     The  greatest  possible  de- 
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gree  of  autonomy  or  self-government;  the  especial  difierentia- 
tion  between  executive  and  legislative  functions ;  the  vesting  of 
the  supreme  executive  authority  in  one  person,  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote  for  not  too  short  a  term  and  independent  in  his  appoint- 
ments of  the  legislative  department ;  the  acceptance  of  a  perma- 
nent, properly-educated  civil  service  under  the  supervision  of 
heads  of  departments  appointed  by  the  chief  executive ;  and  the^ 
general  constitution  of  the  legislative  department  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  geographical  distribution  and  minority  representation ;. 
these  features  are  feasible  and  are  attainable  under  present 
American  conditions,  and  will  give  us  the  basis  of  further  de- 
velopment. 
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Baixot  Reform  League,  New  Orleans. 
Prof.  John  R.  Picklen. 

CHICAGO  Crvic  Pbdsration. 

Wm.  A.  Giles,  Prof,  B-  W.  Bemis. 

Chicago  Real  Estate  Board. 
Marvin  A.  Parr,  Wm.  A.  Giles. 

Citizens'  and  Taxpayers'  Committee,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
David  Mould,  Rev.  Dr.  Marc  M.  Darling. 

CmzENs'  Union  of  Kings  County. 
Wm.  G.  Low. 

Cmc  Federation  op  Galesburo,  Illinois. 
S.  F.  Lawrence,  Godfrey  Haas. 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
L.  B.  Holden. 

DuLUTB  Board  of  Public  Works. 

James  Farrell,  Andrew  Swordling,  Mayor  Ray  T.  Lewis. 

Duluth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

B.  C.  Gridley. 

I«AW  Enforcement  League  op  Minneapolis. 

W.  X.  Sudduth,  C.  E.  Dyer,  W.  J.  Dean,  Wm.  M.  Lawrence,  George  E. 
Young,  James  Goldsbury,  C.  W.  Purple,  Edward  Savage. 

Municipal  Club,  Decatur,  III. 
W.  J.  Wayne,  H.  P.  Page. 

Municipal  Improvement  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C.  J.  Hubbard,  J.  S.  Ford. 

Municipal  League  of  Milwaukee. 

John  A.  Butler,  F.  C.  Winkler,  B.  K.  West,  F.  W.  von  Cotzhausen,  Robert 
Hill,  Charles  W.  Norris. 
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Charles  Richardson,  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  Dr.  B.  J.  James,  Clinton  Rogers 
'Woodruff. 

Municipal  League  of  St.  Paul. 

C.  W.  Hackett,  W.  B.  Millard,  J.  H.  Davidson,  S.  G.  Smith,  George  Griggs, 
K  B.  Cowgill,  Philip  Gilbert,  D.  Morgan,  G.  8.  Innes,  R.  K.  Evans. 

Kational  Civil  Sbrvicr  Rspokm  Association. 
William  Potu. 

Nmra  Ward  Municipal  Club,  Minneapolis. 

Luther  Sage,  Jr.,  Prof.  J.  G.  Newkirk,  E.  P.  Rea,  Geot^  W.  Bayliss,  J.  B, 
Rutherford. 

St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

W.  H.  Lightner,  Wm.  B.  Dean,  John  B.  Sanborn,  W.  P.  Murray,  T.  D. 
ICerwin. 

Second  Ward  Municipal  Club,  Minneapolis. 

H.  A.  Scriver,  George  H.  Benton,  Charles  M.  Way,  Prank  M.   SUcey, 
-Charles  Murray. 

Woman's  Improvement  League  of  Minneapolis. 

Prof.  Maria  Sanford,  Mrs.  Bmanuel  Cohen,  Mrs.  David  F.  Simpson,  Mrs. 
Kobert  Pratt. 

2xNrrH  Press  Club,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Bangs. 
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MINUTES 

OF  THE 

First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Delegates 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  nUNICIPAL   LEAGUE. 

HELD   IN 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Wtdtusday,  May  jp,  1Z95,  3  P.  M. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  in  the  Assembly-room  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  Mr.  L.  E.  Holden, 
editor  The  Pfairui^aler,  who  introduced  Mr.  J.  G.  W.  Cowles,  First  Vice- 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  welcoming  the 
League  to  Cleveland  Mr.  Cowles  said:  It  so  happens  that  to-day  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  out 
of  the  city  in  attendance  upon  a  State  Convention,  where  they  have  been 
trying  to  nominate  a  citisen  of  Cleveland  for  the  oflfice  of  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  have  failed  to  do  it.  I  r^ret  for  their  sakes,  and  for 
yours,  that  they  are  not  here  to  welcome  you.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  pleasant  duly  devolves  upon  me. 

In  the  name  of  our  cittiens  of  Cleveland  I  welcome  you  to  our  dly. 
I  am  glad  that  your  coming  occurs  in  these  last  days  of  May.  I  think  the 
month  of  Jane  is  here  the  most  fcivored  of  the  year;  and  you  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  sharing  our  brightest  and  most  delightful  days. 

Cleveland  has  always  l>een  a  modest  city.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  we  have  thought  of  it  as,  and  called  It.  an  overgrown  New  England 
JMriUage.  It  started  from  that  germ,  and  kept  the  characterisdcs  of  the  New 
'England  village  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  But  Euclid 
Avenue  is  not  now  our  only  fame,  and  the  trees  everywhere,  which  made 
Cleveland  the  "  Forest  City,"  are  fast  receding  before  the  solid  improve- 
ments and  the  smoke-polluted  atmosphere  of  the  growing  metropolis  of 
Northern  Ohio.  I  think  the  last  federal  census  not  only  published  to  the 
world  our  rank  and  promise,  but  awakened  in  our  citizens  a  new  civic 
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pride  and  patriotism,  and  a  new  ambition  to  make  our  city  not  only  a 
"  greater."  but  a  better  Cleveland  in  the  years  to  come. 

Cleveland  is  a  city  of  homes  .ind  work-shops.  With  a  large  lake 
commerce,  especially  in  coal  and  iron,  our  mercantile  trade  is  less  exten- 
sive than  that  of  many  other  cities  of  equal  population.  But  our  manufac- 
turing industries  are  varied  and  large.  I  do  not  know  of  any  city  of  its 
size  where  more  families  live  in  houses  owned  by  them.  We  know  little  of 
city  slums;  no  district  is  packed  with  crowded  tenements,  and  few  such 
buildings  are  to  be  found  in  separate  localities.  The  ample  spaces  every- 
where are  a  great  advantage  to  the  public  health,  and  favor  a  purer  and 
freer  life  and  better  conditions  of  civic  order  and  regulation  than  in  more 
densely-settled  communities.  Many  problems  of  municipal  reform  are  thus 
absent  or  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Those  which  confront  us  and  press  upon  us  are  chiefly  along  the  lines 
of  organization  and  administration.  Recently  decided  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  by  the  adoption  of  the  "  federal  plan,"  which  makes 
the  mayor  the  responsible  head  of  the  city  government,  with  a  cabinet  of 
direaors,  the  executive  heads  of  departments,  and  the  legislative  power  in 
the  Common  Council. 

But  no  plan  is  perfect  or  will  work  itself.  The  radical  reform  required 
here  and  everywhere  is  in  the  working  forces  of  city  government ;  men  in 
places  of  trust  and  power  who  are  intelligent  and  vnse,  honest  and  unself- 
ish, and  who  serve  the  public  for  the  public  good.  How  to  find  such  men. 
how  to  choose  them,  how  to  command  them  for  the  services  of  the  city  ; 
this  b  the  problem.  Not  by  the  ordinar}'  methods  of  party  politics,  nor 
through  political  parties  in  any  way,  and  not  upon  the  theory  that  to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils.  Of  so  much,  negatively,  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
convinced.  But  how  to  find,  choose  and  command  such  men — perhaps 
you  can  discover  and  tell  us  in  this  Conference.  If  so,  your  coming  here 
will  confer  a  lasting  benefit,  for  which  we  may  not  only  bid  you  thrice  wel- 
come, but  Cod  speed,  in  the  noble  undertaking  of  this  National  Municipal 
League — the  promotion  of  gotnl  citizenship  and  good  city  government  in 
all  the  cities  of  our  land. 

Mr.  Cowles  then  introduced  Corporation  Counsel  M.  G.  Norton,  who 
read  the  following  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  the  Honorable  R.  £. 
McKisson: 

A^.  I^esidtnt  and  GgnlUmen  of  the  Munidpai  Ltagu*  :—\\  is  a  an- 
cere  pleasure  to  be  called  upon  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Cleveland  to 
extend  to  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  cur  city.  It  is  appropriate  that  you 
should  meet  within  our  gates,  not  because  wc  are  more  in  need  of  reform 
than  other  cities,  but  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  you  to  observe  the 
operations  of  the  most  compact,  most  systematic  and  best  muniapal  char- 
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ter  in  Ohio.  There  are  some  details  of  the  so-called  federal  plan,  perhaps, 
which  could  be  improved  upon,  but  the  fact  is  demonstrated  that  it  has 
given  a  unity  and  strength  to  Cleveland's  municipal  government  that  it 
never  had  before.  I  cordially  invite  you  to  inspect  its  operations  and  in- 
quire into  its  results. 

In  extending  to  you  a  formal  welcome  to  Cleveland,  I  have  no  wish  to 
impose  upon  the  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  high  character  assembled 
here  any  suggestions  of  my  own.  I  am  aware  many  of  you  have  given 
more  years  than  I  to  the  observation  and  study  of  the  grave  and  complex 
problems  of  city  government,  I  wish  to  .tssure  you.  however,  of  my  deep 
sympathy  with  your  work,  and  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  abundant 
success  may  crown  your  efforts  to  improve  municipal  government  in  both 
system  and  practice. 

There  is  one  thought  1  would  leave  with  you.  Many  of  the  grave  de- 
fects in  our  municipal  affairs  are  due,  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  public  conscience.  The  stewardship  of  public  office  ought  to 
be  as  sacredly  held  as  the  trusteeship  of  an  estate  or  the  guardianship  of 
minor  children.  Yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  seem  to  feel  that 
public  money  belongs  to  the  people,  and  that  it  is  a  scramble  as  to  who 
shall  get  the  most  of  iL  "  Vou  need  not  care !  "  they  tell  the  conscientious 
official,  "the  people  pay  the  bills;  what  concern  of  yours  is  it  how  this 
money  is  spent  ?  You  get  your  salary  just  the  same,  and  somebody  else 
will  get  this  money  if  we  do  not.** 

I  venture  the  opinion  that  every  custodian  of  public  funds  has  been 
approached  in  this  manner  times  innumerable.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the 
carelessness,  the  selfishness,  the  good  nature  of  the  officials.  It  is  a  request 
to  be  free  with  funds  which  he  disburses  in  trust  That  the  argument 
should  be  common  argues  a  defect  in  the  public  conscience,  which  I  believe 
is  more  responsible  for  the  extravagances  of  city  government  than  any 
other  fact.  Before  your  organization  can  hope  for  the  highest  success,  it 
must  educate  the  public  mind  and  conscience  in  this  respect.  A  popular 
government  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source.  It  is  usually  a  fair  reftex 
of  the  public  opinion  which  created  it,  and  in  a  measure  guides  it.  There- 
fore, while  you  labor  to  improve  municipal  systems,  and  reform  the  repre- 
hensible methods  now  in  vogue  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  Amer- 
ican city,  you  must  also  aim  to  elevate  the  popular  conscience,  and  insist 
ttpon  the  people  not  only  merely  holding  their  stew.irds  to  a  just  account- 
ability, but  holding  themselves  answerable  also,  in  a  large  degree,  for  the 
feults  they  criticise. 

1  am  glad  to  u-elcome  your  organization  to  Cleveland.  I  believe  you 
are  doing  a  public  service  in  the  agitation  you  are  conducting.  I  hope 
your  deliberations  may  be  crowned  with  success,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
co-operate  with  you  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power.  Again  extending  to  you 
the  courtesies  of  the  city,  t  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  meeting  you  and 
of  saying  this  cordial  word  of  welcome  to  you. 

R.  E.  McKissoN. 


Jamis  C.  Carter,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  President  of  the  National  Mu- 

feicipol  League ;  Members  of  the  Ctvk  Feiieration  and  of  the  Chamber  of 

f^C^mmerct : — I  desire  to  express  on  behalf  of  tlie  League,  and  on  behalf  of 

the  Conference  for  Good  City  Government,  our  most  profound  thanks  and 
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grateful  acknowledgment  to  you  and  to  the  Mayor  of  your  city  for  the  very 
kind  welcome  and  the  very  generous  hospitality'  which  has  been  tendered 
us.  We  have  long  been  familiar,  as  all  Americans  are,  with  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  with  its  marvelous  gron-th.  its  present  prosperity  and  the  great 
commerce  that  is  opening  to  its  portals.  I  was  glad  to  observe,  Mr.  Cowles. 
how  much  you  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  good  and  sound 
municipal  government,  and  especially  glad  to  see  the  emphasis  which  you 
laid  upon  the  necessity  of  having  the  right  men  in  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  public  offices.  As  you  have  rightly  observed,  forms  of  government 
and  modes  of  administration,  although  important  in  themselves,  are  still 
comparatively  unimportant  when  compared  with  the  necessity  of  having  lo 
official  places  the  best  abilities,  tried  integrity  and  perfect  fidelity.  I  hope, 
and  have  no  doubt,  that  while  the  League  remains  in  the  city  of  Geveland 
it  will  have  opportunities  to  enjoy  the  many  agreeable  things  which  I  see  it 
furnishes.  1  again  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  hospitality  and  the  kind 
welcome  which  you  have  extended  to  us. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  is  now  in  session,  and  the  first  order  of  business  is  the 
repon  of  the  Secretary,  Oinlon  Rogers  Woodruff.  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  oa 
"The  IVogress  of  Municipal  Reform,  1894-1895." 

Mr.  Woodruff  then  read  his  report  on  "The  Progress  of  Municipal 
Reform,  1894-1895."     (See  W//c«»/i>.) 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  been  encouraged  by  the  dear 
and  concise  account  of  the  progress  as  outlined  by  our  Secretary  ;  and  we 
all  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  devotion  he  has  shown  to  the  cause  and  his 
unremitting  efforts  during  the  past  year  in  behalf  of  better  city  government. 

It  is  desirable  at  this  time  to  ascertain  which  of  our  affiliated  associa- 
tions are  represented  by  delegates  ;  also  what  other  organizations  are  here 
represented.  P'or  tliat  purpose  the  Secretary  will  call  the  roll  and  receive 
credentials. 

The  Secretary  thereupon  called  the  roll,  and  reported  to  the  Board 
which  of  the  affiliated  associations  were  represented.  (A  list  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Board  and  to  the  Conference  from  affiliated  and  other  bodies 
will  be  found  in  the  Apptndix). 

Hon.  Albion  W*.  Tourgee  :  I  represent  the  National  Citizens'  League. 
It  is  a  voluntary  organization  for  the  study  and  practice  of  good  citizenship. 
I  am  instructed  to  come  before  you  and  receive  your  judgment  as  to  whether 
we  deserve  a  place  in  this  honorable  body. 

The  President  :  You  have  heard  the  application  of  Judge  Tourgee 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Ciliiens"  League  for  representation  in  this  body. 
That  League  has  not  taken  the  requisite  step  for  affiliation  with  the  League, 
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and  he,  consequently,  of  coarse,  is  not  regularly  a  del^ate.  I  presume 
there  would  be  no  objection  in  allowing  the  gentleman  the  privilege 
of  participating  in  the  discussions.  Unless  such  objectiQn  is  now  made 
it  will  be  deemed  that  the  privileges  of  the  League  are  thus  extended 
to  Judge  Tourgee  as  representative  of  that  body,  so  far  as  participating  in 
debates  is  concerned.  (The  assent  of  the  delegates  present  was  signified 
by  applause). 

The  President:  The  Treasurer's  annual  report  will  now  be  read  by 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Burnham  then  presented  the  following  report : 

George  Burnmau.  Jr.,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  National 
Municipal  League. 

Receipts. 

'  From  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  former  Treasurer (404  7^ 

L.  D.  Brandeis' contribution 150  00 

membership  dues 110  00 

Selhclmer  Printing  CompaAy,  refund S  ^'^ 

sales  of  pamphlets  and  books 7  oo- 

Total 1676  7* 

EXPENTHTURES. 

Printing,  postage  and  office  expenses 495  69 

Balance  on  hand |i8i  09- 

The  Secretary  :  A  year  ago  when  the  National  Municipal  League 
was  organiied  the  movement  was  largely  con6ned  to  the  Eastern  States, 
and  the  oflficers.  therefore,  were  largely  drawn  from  that  section.  The 
Nominating  Committee  has  prepared  a  report,  in  which  it  is  proposed,  1 
am  informed,  to  renominate  the  present  officers.  It  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable that  the  Western  and  Southern  cities  should  be  represented  on  the 
Board ;  and  I  now  give  notice  that  after  the  election  of  officers  1  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  an  increased  number  of 
Vice-presidents  and  a  larger  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Schultz,  of  Baltimore,  read  the  report  of  the  Nonu- 
nating  Committee,  which  is  as  follows: 

To  THE  National  Mitnicipal  League: 

CmtUntfn: — Your  Committee  on  Nominations  beg  leave  respectfulty 
10  present  the  following  nominations : 

Officers. 

For  President,  James  C.  Carter.  New  York ; 
For  First  Vice-president,  Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia; 
For  Second  Vice-president,  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Boston  ; 
For  Secretary.  Clinton  Rogers  Wuodruff.  Philadelphia  ; 
EFor  Treasurer.  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 


For  Executive  CoHHtTTeB. 


Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Baltimore  ; 
Matthew  Hale.  Albany  ; 
Joseph  A.  Miller,  Providence; 
William  G.  Low.  Brooklyn  ; 
Herbert  Welsh.  Philadelphia; 
Louis  O.  Drandeis.  Boston  ; 
Dudley  Tibbils.  Troy. 

(Signed) 


Frederick  W.  Schulte, 
Geo.  McANENy, 
George  Gluyas  Mercer. 

Chairman. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Holden,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  cast 
a  ballot  for  the  officers  and  Executive  Comnuitec  as  nominated,  on  behalf 
of  lie  delegates  present.  The  Secretary  cast  a  ballot  as  instructed,  and 
the  President  announced  the  election  of  the  following  ollicers  and  Execu- 
tive Committee : 

President,  James  C.  Carter,  New  York ; 

First  Vice-president.  Charles  Richardson.  Philadelphia; 

Second  Vice-president,  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Boston  ; 

Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia  ; 

Treasurer,  George  Burnham.  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Executive  CoMMrrrEE. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Baltimore; 

Matthew  Hale,  Albany  ; 

Joseph  A.  Miller.  Providence ; 

William  G.  Low,  Brooklyn ; 

Herbert  Welsh,  PhiUdelphia ; 

Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Boston  ; 

Dudley  Tibbits,  Troy. 

The  Secretary:  In  accordance  with  the  notice  given  before  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  I  now  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  amendments  to  the  constitution  : 

Resolved,  That  Article  11,  Section  i.  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of 
Det^ates  be  amended  su  as  to  read  :  "  At  each  stated  or  annual  meeting 
the  Board  shall  elect  by  ballot  a  President,  five  Vice-presidents,  and  shaU 
also  elect  or  authoriie  the  Executive  Committee  to  appoint  a  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  and  such  other  officers  as  the  Board  may  deem  proper;  all  offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  positions  until  thdr  successors  are  elected  or  appointed 
and  duly  qualified." 

ReiohieJ^  That  Article  III,  Section  i,  be  amended  so  as  to  read :  "  At 
each  stated  or  annual  meeting  the  Board  shall  elect  nine  delegates  as  an 
Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year." 

R45olved,  That  Article  III,  Section  4,  be  amended  so  as  to  read :  ■'  The 
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Executive  Committee  shall  meet  for  organization  immediately  afto'  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  at  which  it  is  elected,  and  shall  then  determine  uppn 
the  time  and  place  for  its  future  meeting.  Special  meetings  may,  however, 
be  called  at  any  time  by  its  Chairman  or  b>-  an/  three  members.  Five 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  regu- 
larly called.  Members  represented  by  proxy  shall  not  be  counted  as  form- 
ing a  quorxun." 

Mr.  Bumham  seconded  the  amendments. 

Each  amendment  was  voted  upon  separately.  The  first  and  second 
amendments  were  carried  unanimously. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Esq.,  Baltimore:  I  would  suggest  that  the 
quorum  be  not  increased  beyond  the  number  now  required.  The  number 
now  required  is  four,  and  it  has  been  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain  a  quorum 
among  gentlemen  who  have  many  cares,  and  who  necessarily  reside  at 
considerable  distances  from  any  central  place  of  meeting.  These  additions 
to  the  membership  of  the  Board  will  probably  come  from  organizations  lo- 
cated sttU  farther  away  from  any  place  where  It  will  be  easy  to  hold  a 
meeting.  I  would  suggest  to  the  mover  of  this  resolution  that  he  alter  the 
number  of  five  to  four. 

The  Srcrctarv  :  I  will  accept  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Bonaparte  if 
my  second  has  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection  from  Mr.  Bumham,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff  as  amended  by  Mr.  Bonaparte  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  :  I  move  that  a  Nominating  Committee  of  Three  be 
appointed  to  nominate  three  additional  Vice-presidents  and  two  additional 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee.     (Carried). 

The  President:  I  will  appoint  as  such  committee  Messrs.  F.  W, 
Schultz,  of  Baltimore;  Walker  B.  Spencer,  of  New  Orleans ;  Isaac  Adler. 
of  Rochester. 

This  Conwnittee  subsequently  reported  the  following  nominations ; 

For  Third  Vice-president,  Mr.  T.  N.  Strong.  Portland,  Oregon ; 

For  Fourth  Vice-president,  Mr.  L.  E.  Holden,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

For  Fifth  Vice-president,  Dr.  H.  Otxon  Bruns,  New  Orleans. 

For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee: 

Mr.  A,  L.  Crocker,  Minneapolis; 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Hanwell,  t^uisville. 

The  above  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Secretary  authorized  to  cast  a 
ballot  for  tlie  nominees.  He  cast  a  ballot  as  instruned.  and  the  President 
4ieclared  the  nominees  duly  elected. 

The  President:  The  remainder  of  the  session  will  be  devoted  to 
brief  reporu  from  cities  which  have  been  heard  from  at  greater  length  at 
prerious  Conferences,  and  from  which  we  desire  to  know  more,  especially 
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as  10  what  has  transpired  between  the  time  of  the  last  report  and  the 
present.  I  will  call  first  upon  Mr.  James  W.  Pryor,  Secretar)-  of  the  New 
York  City  Club,  to  speak  for  Ne^v  York . 

Mr.  Pryor  :  The  first  election  in  which  the  strength  of  non-partisan- 
ship in  city  affairs  was  fairly  tested  in  New  York  was  the  election  for  as- 
semblyman in  the  twenty-first  assembly  district  in  November,  1S93. 
Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  put  fom'ard  thoroughly  bad  candidates. 
One  week  before  election  Good  Government  Club  A  nominated  Mr.  John 
Brooks  Leavitt  upon  a  nonpartisan  platform.  The  politicians  predicted 
that  he  «'ould  receive  about  three  hundred  votes.  The  Republican  candi- 
date polled  twenty-two  hundred  votes;  the  Democrat,  twenty-three  hun- 
dred; and  Leavitt,  twenty-one  hundred.  Many  men  who  would  have 
voted  for  Leavitt  if  they  had  supposed  that  there  was  any  posubility  that 
he  would  be  elected  were  deterred  by  the  fear  of  "throwing  away  th«r 
votes,"  From  that  moment  respect  for  tlie  political  force  of  the  non-parti- 
san idea  has  been  growing  in  the  minds  of  party  managers  in  our  city  ;  and 
if  I  read  present  indications  aright,  that  respect  will  be  increased  not  a  little 
before  our  next  election  in  November  of  this  year. 

The  most  conspicuous  events  in  the  political  history  of  New  York  City 
in  the  past  year  were  the  disclosures  of  the  gross  corruption  in  the  police 
department,  made  by  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee,  and  the  action 
taken  by  the  people,  through  the  Committee  of  70.  to  overthrow  the  polit- 
ical machine  responsible  for  the  terrible  condition  of  the  city  government 
disclosed  in  that  investigation. 

In  June,  before  the  Committee  of  70  was  talked  of,  the  Good  Govern- 
ment Clubs,  then  some  fifteen  in  number,  held  a  convention  of  delegates, 
representing  the  various  Clubs.  This  convenUon  adopted  a  platform  and 
appointed  an  executive  committee.  The  committee  opened  communica- 
tion vrith  the  leaders  of  ttie  political  organizations  opposed  to  Tammany 
Hall,  with  a  view  to  securing  all  possible  support  for  a  strictly  non-partisan 
municipal  ticket.  These  negotiations  had  assumed  a  promising  form  when 
the  Committee  of  70  came  into  existence  in  September.  At  a  conference 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Good  Government  Club  Convention,  with 
representatives  of  the  German-American  Reform  Union  and  of  the  political 
organisations,  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  non-partisan  union  were  passed 
unanimously,  although  some  of  the  politicians  present  did  not  relish  this 
outcome.  They  were  practically  forced  to  participate  in  this  action  by  the 
turn  given  to  the  conference  by  the  reformers,  who  succeeded  in  placing 
the  organizations  in  a  position  in  which  they  were  compelled  either  to  sup- 
port such  resolutions  or  declare  in  effect  against  such  a  union  as  w.is  pro- 
posed.     The  politicians  evidently  realized  that  the  non-partisan  idea  had 
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gained  such  currency  that  not  to  seem  to  adopt  it  at  that  juncture  would 
have  been  bad  politics.  The  evidence  of  this  realization  was  the  most 
encouraging  thinu  that  had  come  to  pass  in  the  efforts  of  the  New  York 
municipal  reformers.  In  1891  it  would  have  been  most  diflicult  to  rally  a 
Tcspectable  number  of  citizens  to  the  support  of  that  idea,  and  quite  impos- 
sible to  secure  recognition  for  it  from  the  political  organizations. 

When  the  Committee  of  70  came  into  existence,  therefore,  it  found  the 
field  much  better  prepared  than  ever  before  for  such  a  campai^  as  thai 
Committee  undertook. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Committee  of  70  was  to  overthrow  Tam- 
many Hall,  and  that  purpose  was  triumphantly  accomplished.  Incident- 
ally, the  Committee  sought  to  advance  the  cause  of  good  municipal  govern* 
ment  by  waging  its  fight  upon  non-partisan  lines.  It  is  no  disparagement 
of  the  Committee  to  s.iy  that  tn  adhering  to  its  main  purpose  it  was  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  to  some  extent  its  secondar)'  purpose.  The  educational 
effect  of  its  campaign  was  great ;  the  immediate  result  of  its  efTorts  was  to 
give  us  a  greatly  improved  municipal  administration;  but  an  administra- 
tion which  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  its  ingredients.  Its  candidates 
were  elected,  not  by  the  elimination  of  national  party  from  municipal 
aiTairs.  but  by  reconciling  the  parties  and  by  placing  them  in  a  position  in 
which  their  leaders,  as  politicians,  feel  that  they  can  make  "  claims  "  upon 
the  mayor  and  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  most  notable  ser\'ices  rendered  by  Mayor  Strong  thus  far  are  prob- 
ably the  extension  of  the  civil  service  rules  to  many  places  not  heretofore 
covered  by  the  rules,  and  the  appointment  of  police  commissioners  who 
promise  to  give  us  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  ability  of  good  officers 
to  work  out  good  government  in  spite  of  vicious  laws. 

It  Is  too  early  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Strong  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  municipal  reformers.  He  has  done 
much  to  win  thdr  applause.  They  have  sufl*ered  their  greatest  disappoint- 
ments in  his  approval  of  a  bi-partisan  police  bill,  which  seems  to  them  to 
violate  the  fundamental  principles  to  which  he  is  committed,  and  in  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  which  they  think  they  detect  in  his  appointments  to  recog- 
niie  political  organizations  and  to  reward  campaign  work. 

The  recent  experience  of  New  York  City  in  the  matter  of  legislation 
is  interesting,  and.  with  proper  study,  could  be  made  instructive.  Shortly 
after  the  legislature  met  in  January  a.  situation  developed  which  presented 
X  prmctical  denial  of  pofHilar  government  to  the  people  of  New  York  Ci^. 
Two  great  mass  meetings,  held  in  that  temple  of  civic  liberty.  Cooper 
Union,  gave  voice  to  the  best  scntitncnt  of  the  community,  and  to  the  de- 
mand for  legislative  relief  as  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Lexow  disclosures 
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and  the  November  election.  In  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  adopted 
at  the  second  of  these  meetings,  on  the  z/tb  of  March,  the  following  lan- 
guage was  used : 

"  Wc,  the  ciiiiens  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  mass  meeting  assembled, 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  State  to  help  us  in  preserving  our  civic  rights, 
And  in  enforcing  our  just  demands. 

"  In  November  last  tlje  people  of  New  York  City  declared  at  the  polls. 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  that  the  corrupt  rule  of  Tammany  Hall 
should  cease,  and  that  the  administration  of  the  city  government  should 
be  refonned. 

"  Among  the  refonns  demanded  by  the  citizens  who  elected  Mayor 
Strong  are : 

"  The  vesting  of  power  of  removal  in  the  mayor. 

"  The  re-organiiation  of  the  police  department. 

'•The  reform  of  our  police  courts. 

"  The  reform  of  the  public  schools. 

"Certain  legislation  necessary  to  perfect  the  reforms  thus  demanded 
was  prepared  by  those  who  led  the  people  to  victory  in  that  election,  and 
has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature.  The  bills  have  been  approved 
and  advocated  by  all  the  reform  organisations  of  our  city,  by  the  public 
press  and  by  the  people  in  mass  meeting.  The  will  of  the  people  has 
been  made  known  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  by  every  available 
means.  In  the  name  of  popular  government,  we  have  called  for  the 
passage  of  laws  designed  to  release  this  community  from  intolerable  evils. 
Some  of  our  representatives  in  the  legislature  have  echoed  our  demands  ; 
and,  faithful  to  their  constituents,  have  pledged  themselves  to  support 
these  bills.  But  members  from  other  parts  of  the  State  have  banded 
together  to  prevent  effective  action  by  the  legislature,  and  our  appeals  to 
them  have  been  in  vain.  The  principle  of  local  self-government,  adopted 
by  both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  party,  has  been  set  at  naught. 

****** 

"We  Demand: — 

"  I.  Honest  and  capable  police  justices,  to  the  end  that  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  in  our  community  may  no  longer  be  compelled  to  suffer  in 
their  liberties  and  their  property  from  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  by  dishonest  and  incapable  men. 

"  2.  Honest  and  intelligent  administration  of  our  public  schools,  to  the 
end  that  our  children  may  have  adequate  opportunity  for  such  instruction 
as  will  best  6t  them  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

"  3.  Honest,  efficient  and  responsible  administration  of  oiu-  police  do- 
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partment,  to  the  end   that   oppression,  extortion  and  bribery  may  cease, 
and  the  laws  be  enforced  without  fear  or  favor. 

"  We  have  a  right  to  these  reforms.  They  concern  us  alone.  With 
your  help  we  can  secure  them. 

"Speak  to  your  Senators  and  Assemblymen  in  terms  that  they  cannot 
misunderstand.  Tell  them  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  the  game  of  politics  ; 
that  popular  government  is  on  trial ;  that  every  member  of  the  legislature 
who  fails  to  promote  the  great  reforms  demanded  by  this  city  is  an  enemy 
of  popular  government,  and  will  be  so  regarded  by  his  constituents. 

'■  The  contest  is  not  merely  a  contest  between  the  people  of  this  dty 
and  the  legislature.  Sinister  political  forces  are  arrayed  against  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  government.  A  victory  for  those  forces 
will  leave  every  city,  every  town,  every  village  in  the  State  at  the  mercy 
of  an  irresponsible  legislature. 

"If  the  representatives  of  the  people  can  disregard  the  will  of  the 
people  of  one  part  of  the  Stale  they  can  disregard  the  will  of  the  people 
<rf  any  other  part.  If  the  present  demands  of  this  city  arc  to  be  un- 
heeded no  single  community  in  the  State  may  hope  to  secure  vital  re> 
forms  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  Should  our  reform  bills  not  be 
passed  a  dangerous  precedent  would  be  established  ;  and  popular  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  our  towns  and  cities  are  compelled  to  seek  it  through  the 
legislature,  would  be  imperiled." 

The  upshot  of  all  the  agitation  was  that  the  bill  to  give  the  Mayor 
power  of  removal  of  heads  of  city  departments  and  the  bill  to  reform  the 
organization  of  the  police  courts  became  law.  As  a  remedy  for  the  hor- 
rible evils  in  the  police  department  we  have  the  bi-partisan  bill  prepared 
by  Mr.  Lexow,  vicious  in  principle  and  ridiculous  in  detail. 

No  small  amount  of  money  and  untold  amounts  of  energy  and  self- 
sacrifice  were  devoted  to  the  efl'ort  to  wring  from  a  reluctant  legislature  the 
measures  of  relief  demanded  of  the  city. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  seems  to  be  one  learned  years  ago  by  some 
of  the  men  who  are  still  working  for  municipal  reform  in  New  York — that 
such  expenditure  of  time,  money,  cnerg\*  and  civic  devoUon  as  we  have 
witnessed  of  late  in  New  York  is  not  applied  scientiRcally  in  the  effort  to 
secure  this  or  that  piece  of  legislation  affecting  some  detail  of  the  dty  gov- 
ernment and  not  forming  part  of  any  coherent  comprehensive  plan. 

The  second  lesson  to  be  learned  is  the  old  one  that  we  cannot  have 
such  free,  popular  government  as  our  Others  meant  to  found  without  re* 
sponsible  representation  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government.  The 
legislative  branch  of  the  New  York  City  government  is  practically  the  Slate 
legislature,  silting  in  Albany ;  but  of  the  members  of  that  body,  not  one- 
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quarter  are  responsible  to  the  people  of  the  city.     The  fight  for  local  self- 
government  must  go  on. 

Some  of  the  reforms  that  ha*-c  been  long  sought  by  municipal  re- 
formers in  New  York  State  were  reduced  to  the  form  of  constitutional 
amendments  last  summer  by  a  comminee  of  twenty-one  representatives  of 
various  organizations  in  the  cities  of  the  State.  This  committee  was  ap- 
pointed at  a  conference  held  in  the  house  of  The  City  Club,  of  New  York. 
The  subjects  embraced  in  these  amendments  were: 

1.  Local  self-government  for  cities. 

2.  Civil  service. 

3.  Separation  of  local  elections  from  State  and  national  elections  by 
one  year. 

4.  City  franchises. 

As  adopted  by  the  constitutional  convention  and  ratified  by  the  people 
of  the  State,  the  amendments  provide  for  (i)  separation  of  elections,  except 
that  Stale  Assemblymen  are  elected  every  year;  (2)  extension  of  the  merit 
system  in  the  civil  service;  (3)  classification  of  cities  and  opportunity  for 
local  authorities  to  approve  or  disapprove  local  legislation  before  it  be- 
comes law. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  in  the  city  and  the  State 
of  New  York  the  past  year  has  witnessed  a  great  and  permanent  advance 
in  the  cause  of  good  municipal  government.  But  the  fight  is  not  yet  won. 
The  principles  which  are  familiar  to  the  members  of  this  League  are  little 
known  and  little  heeded  outside  of  the  large  cities  of  the  State.  A  long 
and  probabiy  often  a  discouraging  fight  is  yet  to  be  fought  before  we  ap- 
proach very  nearly  the  ideal,  to  pay  homage  to  which  this  Convention  is 
assembled. 

The  President:  Mr.  George  Burnham,  Jr..  the  President  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Municipal  League,  will  speak  for  Philadelphia. 

Mk.  Burnham  :  Wlien  your  Secretary',  who  was  Just  re-elected,  asked 
me  if  I  would  speak  upon  Philadelphia,  I  told  him  I  would  give  a  ver>' 
brief  description.  When  1  first  came  here  I  was  introduced  to  a  delegate 
from  the  Southwest,  who  said  to  me:  "I  am  a  member  of  one  of  the 
younger  bodies."  1  said  to  him:  "  We  are  all  pretty  young."  The  Mu- 
nicipal League  of  Philadelphia  is  not  quite  two  years  old,  but  it  has  passed 
a  critical  period,  its  second  summer. 

The  reform  movement  in  Philadelphia  has  passed  through  a  normal 
evolution.  We  first  constituted  a  Committee  of  100;  and  while  a  great 
deal  was  accomplished  during  the  early  period  of  its  existence,  yet  the  fact 
was  developed  that  no  self- constituted  committee  could  hope  for  permanent 
success.     The  American  people  favor  the  representative  idea,  and  a  self- 
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constituted  committee  loses  tbeir  confidence.  The  great  strength  of  the 
regular  parties,  or  a  large  portion  of  their  strength,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  nominally  represent  the  people.  We  all  have  a  feeling  that  tf  we 
went  to  the  primaries  we  could  change  things,  and  that  it  is  largely 
our  fault  that  we  are  confronted  by  present  conditions. 

When  the  Municipal  I-eague  was  organised  it  was  organized  with  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  to  further  the  work  we  must  really  be  rep- 
resentative. Our  officers  arc  therefore  elected  by  their  constituencies  in 
the  different  wards.  We  are  governed  by  a  Board  of  Managers,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  chosen  partly  at  large  and  partly  as  delegates  from  ward 
associations.  We  have  grown  in  three  years  to  the  number  of  thirty-five 
hundred.  There  are  thirt)--four  wards  in  our  municipality,  and  in  a  targe 
number  of  these  wards  we  have  ward  organizations,  and  our  ward  organi* 
zations  are  growing  in  power  and  influence.  We  have  in  some  cases  elected 
members  of  the  coundl ;  and  we  have  been  able,  to  some  extent,  to  influ- 
ence Icgisladon. 

TiiK  PKGSiucNr:  I  scarcely  need  introduce  to  any  body  of  reformers, 
much  less  to  this  meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  the  Chairman 
of  our  Executive  Committee,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  who  will 
report  for  that  dty. 

Mr.  Bonaparte:  When  I  was  asked  to  report  at  this  meetiDg  the 
corrections  which  might  be  needful  after  a  year's  experience  in  the  picture 
which  [  drew  one  year  ago  of  the  condition  of  my  native  city,  I  wa^  told 
it  was  to  be  a  "  carefully  prepared,  extemporaneous  report."  I  see  from 
the  experience  of  one  who  has  gone  before  me — by  which  experience  I 
might  have  profited  if  only  1  had  known  what  it  was  going  to  be  and  how 
the  report  was  "  carefully  prepared,  as  well  as  extemporaneous  " — that  it 
should  have  been  a  written  report.  I  offer  my  apology,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  fact  that  I  was  not  notified  as  to  the  sleight  of  hand  in  tlie  use  of  lan- 
guage on  part  of  the  officers  of  the  body,  the  usage  of  which  the  body  it- 
self approves  since  it  has  just  reelcrtcd  those  guilty  of  it 

The  subject  of  my  report  admits  of  but  a  very  brief  sutement. 
Everything  I  reported  as  existing  in  Baltimore  a  year  ago  when  I 
r«ad  a  paper  which  was  as  carefully  prepared  as  my  limited  abilities, 
and  still  more  limited  leisure,  permitted— everything  as  stated  was 
there  then,  and  slill  is  there  now.  We  still  have  a  "boss,"  who  is 
vigorous  and  hcaltliy.  and  shows  no  signs  of  abdication,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  He  has  still  the  same  resources,  and,  1  think,  the  some  inten- 
tions which  he  had  a  year  ago.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  given  him 
a  little  tilt,  perhaps,  in  the  last  election  held  there,  but  if  it  goes  no 
further  be  otn  »tand  a  good  deal  of  that.    At  Uiat  election  there  was 
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nominated,  against  his  voice,  I  believe,  by  the  promising,  rising  bosses, 
those  1>eiween  whom  there  will  one  day  be  an  animated  contest  for  his 
place,  and  who,  in  the  meantime,  exhibit  the  qualities  which  will  adorn 
their  elevation  when  it  comes,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  four  times 
successively  elected  to  the  position  of  State's  attorney,  for  the  reason  that 
he  possessed  almost  every  quality  which  could  be  desired  in  that  position 
by  the  persons  whose  prosecution  he  had  to  conduct.  This  gentleman 
having  been  nominated  for  Itie  judgeship — a  position  which  he  was  perhaps 
still  better  suited  to  adorn  than  that  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  worthily 
occupied — the  Kxccutivc  Committee  of  the  Baltimore  Reform  League,  after 
considerable  hesitation,  and  waiting  vainly  for  somebody  else  to  do  the 
work  for  them,  determined,  for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  that 
organization,  to  oppose  his  nomination  at  the  polls.  Their  first  experience 
in  that  work  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Morris  A.  Thomas,  a  gentleman,  no 
doubt,  belter  known  to  me  and  my  fellow-ciiizens  than  most  of  those  here, 
but  who  has  still  some  claim  to  a  national  reputation.  As  even  great  men 
arc.  in  our  rapidly  monng  age,  soon  forgotten,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  not  out 
of  place  for  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Thomas  was,  early  in  the  first  term  of 
President  Cleveland,  nominated  as  an  inspector  of  Indian  agencies,  his 
chief  recommendation  for  that  position  being  that,  in  addition  to  having 
been  at  one  time  the  subject  of  an  abortive  prosecution  for  ballot  stuffing, 
he  had  twice  failed  in  business,  the  first  time  with  assets  amounting  to 
forty-seven  dollars  and  liabilities  amounting  to  some  $60,000 ;  and  the  second 
time  under  circumstances  similar ;  and  he  was  at  that  time,  and  remains,  I 
believe,  to-day  an  unreleased  bankrupt.  That  genUemao  having  been 
nominated  for  that  position,  his  appointment  was  resisted ;  first,  before  a 
Democratic  President,  afterwards  before  a  Republican  Senate  by  the  Re- 
form League,  both  cases  without  the  slightest  elTect  upon  the  nominating 
or  confinntng  power,  so  far  as  could  be  judged.  Tliey  apparently  con- 
sidered Mr.  Thomas  admirably  qualified  for  the  position  for  which  he  had 
been  chosen,  and  that  his  antecedents  only  established  bis  quaUftcations. 
But  when,  encouraged  by  the  result  of  these  successive  "  vindications,"  he 
ran  in  1S8S  for  an  office  of  no  great  dignity,  but  one  of  conuderable  im- 
portance to  those  »ho  had  business  with  it — a  clerkship  of  a  Chancery 
Court — he  was  badly  defeated  through  the  efforts  of  the  Reform  League. 

The  same  experience  befell  llic  gentleman  who  received  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  judgeship  at  the  last  election.  He  was  defeated,  and  a  Repub- 
lican elected  to  the  bcncli  in  Baltimore  for  the  first  time  in  thirteen  years. 

Undoubtedly  this  has  been  a  lesson  to  the  bosses.  It  has  enabled  the 
supreme  boss  to  say  to  his  over-confident  young  lieutenants,  "  I  told  you 
so ; "  and  it  has  had,  or  will  have,  certain  enects  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  justice  whicli  will  be  at  least  appreciable.  Rut  no  one  who 
lives  in  Baltimore,  and  who  has  had  much  experience  in  its  politics,  thinks 
that  any  such  incident  as  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  existing  system. 

At  the  same  election  at  which  this  gentleman  was  defeated,  the  Repub- 
licans, for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years,  carried  the  city  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
aggregate  votes  on  di^erent  local  candidates  footed  up,  gave  them  a  ma- 
jority of  some  twenty-five  hundred.  This  resulted  in  their  securing  control 
of  one  branch  of  the  City  Council,  and  as  a  result  of  this  fact  we  had  a 
exow  Committee  of  the  bi-pattisan  order,  each  branch  of  the  City  Council 

'appointing  an  equal  number  of  its  members.  For  some  time  after  their 
appointment  this  committee  seemed  destined  to  elucidate  that  law  of  me- 

Lchanics  which  says  that  rest  is  the  consequence  of  equal  forces  drawing  in 

'opposiie  directions.  They  spent  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  an  ap- 
preciable amount  of  money,  and  drew  severely  on  the  stock  of  patience  of 
those  over-sanguine  citi2ens  who  thought  something  would  come  from  their 
appointment,  tn  wrangling  and  posing  for  political  effect.  Finally,  how- 
ever,  they  got  started  upon  one  branch  of  our  city  government,  the  ground 
having  been  ver>'  carefully  prepared  for  them  by  the  investigations  of  a 
committee  of  our  Reform  League,  which,  at  its  own  cost,  had  found  out  sev- 
eral things  which  this  joint  committee  had  succeeded  in  not  finding  out  at 
considerable  expense  to  the  city,  and  under  tliis  scrutiny  they  brought  to 
light,  or  had  brought  to  light  for  them,  a  state  of  afliairs  so  grotesquely 

^scandalous  that  no  one,  even  among  the  most  faithful  supporters  of  the 
ses,  was  able  to  defend  it.  This  state  of  affairs  related  to  the  manage- 
ment of  our  City  Commissioners*  oBice.  That  ofBce,  which  has  had  the 
expenditure  of  ver>-  large  sums  of  money  in  the  construction  of  sewers  and 
other  pubUc  works,  has  been  administered  by  a  gentleman  whose  titncss 
for  it  was  almost  as  conspicuous  as  that  of  the  State's  Anomey  to  which  I 
have  already  refened.  In  consequence  of  the  developments  of  this  inves- 
tigation, it  was  decided  that  a  reform  in  that  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment was  indispensable,  and  various  suggestions  were  made  as  to  what  re- 
forms were  desirable.  The  Reform  League  itself  prepared  an  ordinance 
which  was  entirely  unacceptable  to  all  classes  of  politicians  connected  with 
the  city  government,  but  which  the  mayor,  after  ascertaining  that  tt  was  un- 
acceptable, and  possibly  that  it  had  no  chance  of  passing  the  City  Council, 
sent  to  that  body  with  a  message  strongly  recommending  its  passage.  The 
City  Council  adopted,  on  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  bi-partisan 
committee,  a  scheme  of  reform  of  their  own,  which  was  simply  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  the  officers  who  were  responsible  for  the  waste  and  misman- 
agement and  corruption  that  had  been  brought  to  light,  leaving  the  organi- 
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zaiion  of  the  department  and  its  personnel  precisely,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  same  as  it  was  before. 

It  aAcrwards  came  to  light  that  there  was  another  feature  in  this  scheme 
of  reform  which  had  not  been  fully  stated  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
recommending  it,  and  that  was  that  the  chairman  of  the  said  joint  com- 
mittee was  to  be  selected  for  an  office,  the  emoluments  of  which  were  in- 
creased. This  was  prevented,  because  it  was  an  office  created  by  ordi- 
nance during  his  term  in  the  City  Council.  WTien  I  left  home  they  had 
not  yet  selected  the  per^son  who  should  till  the  place  which  they  had  thus 
created.  The  first  nominee  of  the  mayor  was  a  man  fairly  quali^ed  for 
the  position,  and  was  promptly  rejected  by  the  combined  voles  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  councilmen,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  who 
has  been  chosen. 

1  wish  to  point  out  one  moral  to  be  drawn  from  our  recent  experiences, 
and  that  is,  that  absolutely  nothing  is  gained  if  you  turn  out  one  bad  man, 
who  has  chalked  on  his  back :  "  I  am  a  Republican  "  or  "  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat," and  put  in  another  man  of  the  same  characteristics  with  the  label 
reversed. 

A  story  is  told  of  old  Marshal  Blficher,  that  when  General  Beaumont, 
who  deserted  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  presented  to 
him,  the  old  marshal,  who  was  a  man  of  very  violent  prejudices,  but  a 
thorough  soldier,  received  the  deserter  with  such  undisguised  contempt 
that  it  embarrassed  his  more  diplomatic  staff.  One  of  his  staff  ofricers. 
thinking  that  it  would  make  him  feel  a  little  better  towards  Beaumont^ 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  latter  wore  upon  his  hat  an  enormous  legitimist 
cockade.  "Oh,  that  doesn't  matter,"  said  the  marshal,  *'a  r-iacal  is  a 
rascal,  however  you  ticket  him  I  "  And  so,  whether  the  "ticket"  be  Re- 
publican or  Democratic,  the  same  stands  true  to-day. 

The  President:  Milwaukee  will  be  the  last  city  to  be  considered  at 
this  session,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Butler,  President  of  the  Milwaukee  Munici- 
pal Lea^'ue,  tvitl  respond  for  it. 

Mr.  Butler;  The  work  of  the  Milwaukee  Le^ue  during  the  past 
year  has  been  prosecuted  upon  a  definite  and  consistent  plan,  made  possi- 
ble by  a  long  period  of  agitation  spent  in  issuing  pamphlets  and  holding 
public  meetings,  which  were,  of  course,  ridiculed  and  discouraged  by  those 
who  feared  they  would  result  in  creating  a  vigorous  non-partisan  public 
sentiment,  and  by  those  who  wished  to  control  and  limit  the  extent  of  re- 
form itself. 

The  period  of  education,  such  as  it  was,  had  already  been  sufficient  a 
year  ago  to  build  up  an  extensive  reform  constituency,  and  that,  together 
with  tlie  recent  conduct  of  the  spoilsmen  in  the  government  of  the  city  and 
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fttate,  has  seriously  weakened  the  bonds  of  party  obligation  in  city  aflsurs. 
and  proportionately  increased  ihc  force  of  any  appeal  in  behalf  of  practi- 
cal measures  of  reform,  which  the  League  may  lay  before  the  people  in  the 
future. 

We  had  every  reason  to  feel  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  the  good 
will  of  the  majority  was  with  us,  but  it  was,  and  stlU  is,  a  sympathetic  ap- 
proval of  our  purjiose  rather  than  an  active  appreciation  of  the  practical 
bearing  of  our  legislative  measures  upon  existing  e\'lls.  I  am.  therefore, 
much  pleased  with  an  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  effect  which 
they  must  eventually  have,  singly  and  together,  upon  local  municipal 
problems,  both  as  a  check  upon  vicious  administration,  as  a  guarantee  of 
actual  connection  between  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  executive  pro- 
cesses of  our  government,  and  particularly  as  a  check  upon  the  extravagant 
and  sometimes  corrupt  expenditure  of  money  whicli  makes  the  .contribu- 
tions of  taxpayers  many  times  what  they  should  be.  and  restricts  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  within  unnecessary  limits. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary-  to  say  that  the  very  first  documents  of  the 
League  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  application  of  the  civil  ser\')ce  re- 
form principle  to  all  appointive  municipal  offices,  and  the  history  of  the  suc- 
cessful advocacy  of  our  civil  service  bill,  together  with  the  opposition  which 
it  met.  is  really  the  history  of  the  work  of  reform  in  Milwaukee  during  the 
past  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  lost  city  election,  a  year  ago  this  spring,  an  elfort 
was  made  to  turn  the  inBuence  of  the  new  city  ofBcials  in  favor  r>f  what 
.  may  be  railed  civil  service  extension,  inasmuch  as  the  fire  and  police  de- 
partments have  long  been  under  civil  service  rules.  Large  meetings  were 
held  and  action  was  restricted  for  the  time  being  to  the  civil  service  project. 
Respectful  resolutions  were  offered  at  the  preliminar)-  ward  meetings  at  the 
instance  of  the  League,  instructing  delegates  to  the  city  conventions  to  in- 
fesert  a  dvil  service  plank  in  their  respective  platforms.  The  people  at  those 
meetings  took  the  matter  up  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  but  the  agents  of 
machine  in  both  parties  told  them  in  this  land  of  so-called  popular  govern- 
ment that  delegates  must  not  be  instructed  by  any  resolutions  whatsoever ; 
an  order  had  gone  forth  from  headquarters  to  that  effect.  It  was.  however, 
impossible  to  check  the  demonstration,  and  the  resolutions  were  passed  in 
various  words  in  a  modified  form. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  caused  the  same  resolution  to  be 
presented  in  the  several  conventions.  In  one  of  these  conventions  a  dotea 
or  more  excited  partisans  met  it  with  expressions  of  indignant  protest,  but 
owing  to  the  timely  and  vigorous  presentation  of  the  rcsoludons,  the  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  League  and  the  discretion  of  certain  in- 
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fluential  and  higb-minded  politicians,  the  plank  was  Anally  inserted  in  all 
the  platforms,  and  great  emphasis  placed  on  the  propriety  and  desirability 
of  non-partisan  methods  in  city  government.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
the  Republican  and  the  People's  party,  and  the  Democratic  party  naturally 
<lid  not  pennit  itself  to  be  outdone  in  a  bid  for  votes.  This  was  our  first 
victory. 

Meantime  the  League  secured  the  agnatures  of  many  candidates 
■(some  of  whom  were  elected)  to  a  special  pledge  to  activdy  advocate  and 
-further  the  extension  of  the  civil  service  system  to  various  city  depart- 
>inents,  and  to  conduct  the  government  on  a  strictly  non-partisan  and  busi- 
oaess  basis. 

The  members  of  the  present  city  government  were,  therefore,  in  many 
<ases  doubly  pledged.  Many  of  them  are  also  men  of  excellent  reputa- 
tion as  business  men,  and  the  government  has  been  unusually  free  from 
iinancial  corruption.  Under  these  apparently  favorable  auspices  a  civil 
scr\'ice  resolution  was  sent  by  us  to  the  new  Common  Council  for  consider- 
ation, but,  though  the  representatives  of  the  League  were  received  with  the 
•utmost  courtesy,  their  resolution,  together  with  a  similar  resolution,  pre- 
sented by  a  member  of  the  Council,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  League, 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  where  it  never  met  with  any  favor,  except  on 
the  pan  of  individuals,  and  then  from  a  purely  party  point  of  view. 

This  is  a  temperate  presentation  of  the  facts,  which  is  its  own  com- 
mentary, and  it  is  presented  to  show  what  degree  of  effrontery  and  mis- 
representadon  can  exist  among  otherwise  excellent  men  In  opposing  a  great 
public  measure  when  drunk  with  the  wine  of  partisan  politics  and  infatu- 
ated with  the  doubtful  glories  of  machine  tyranny. 

The  active  work  of  the  League  was  resumed  In  another  field  in  \*iew 
of  the  coming  session  of  the  State  legislature.     Early  in  the  year  a  special 
plan  of  work  had  been  laid  before  the  executive  committee  by  its  chairman. 
We  had  been  repeatedly  told  that  our  influence  should  be  feU  at  the  prima- 
ries, but  we  had  already  learned  that  work  of  that  kind  is  useless  as  long 
-as  good  men  refuse  nominations.     Moreover,  getting  one  set  of  men  out 
and  another  in  is  not  necessarily  reform.     On  the  contrary,  when  done  by 
-an  independent  party  it  is  a  temporary  interference  with  the  process  of 
government,  the  necessity  for  which  indicates  a  fundamental  defect,  to  the 
removal  of  which  every  eiTort  should  be  directed.     From   our  point  of 
view,  the  first  step  toward  real  and  permanent  reforn^  is  to  establish  con- 
ditions that  will  make  service  in  the  city  government  tolerable  and  even  at- 
'iractive  to  the  right  men,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  unprofil- 
^le  and  undesirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  wrong  man  in  any  and  all  parties, 
and  to  throw  such  checks  and  balances  about  the  machinery  of  govern- 
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tnent  that  all  who  are  concerned  in  it  are  removed  from  serious  temptatioa 
on  every  side. 

The  plan  of  vork  suggested  and  adopted  centres  on  the»e  points,  and 
ia  largely  of  a  legislative  character.  It  consists  of  projects  familiar  to  all 
friends  of  municipal  reform.  First,  the  civil  service  system ;  second, 
a  self- enforcing  corrupt  practices  act ;  third,  a  double  chamber  Coundl^ 
elected  in  alternate  sections  for  long  terms,  with  the  upper  chamber  elected 
at  large,  and  fourth,  a  measure  concentrating  and  fixing  exclusive  responsi- 
bility in  the  mayor  as  a  definite  instrument  of  the  people's  will  where  it  can 
be  readily  reached  and  thoroughly  controlled,  thus  cutting  off  the  middle 
men,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Common  Council  as  an  executive  body,  among 
whom  ascertainable  responsibility  is  beside  the  question,  and  who,  as  a 
dominent  element,  frequently  come  seriously  between  the  people  and  the 
objects  of  good  government  as  a  per\-erse  and  deterrent  force. 

In  December  last  circular  letters,  asking  the  opinions  of  the  leading 
professional  and  business  men  of  Wisconsin  on  these  measures,  were  sent 
out  and  brought  responses  of  the  most  Interesting  character  from  forty-two 
dties  of  the  State.  They  came  from  men  of  position  and  ability,  from  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  ex-chief  justice  down,  and  naturally  excited  a 
great  deal  of  attention. 

Subsequently,  a  petition  to  the  legislature  to  pass  the  measures  was  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  signed  with  an  interest  and  readiness  unusual 
in  the  histor\'  of  documents  of  that  kind.  Delegadons  were  sent  to  argue 
the  matter  before  legislative  committees;  representatives  of  other  Leagues 
were  invited  to  join,  and  took  an  active  part  in  these  efforts.  Brief  special 
arguments  were  presented  by  us  to  every  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
letters  were  written  at  oar  request  by  prominent  men  all  over  the  State, 
with  the  result  (hat  the  passage  of  the  civil  service  and  corrupt  practices 
act  was  soon  generally  regarded  as  absolutely  certain;  and  a  majority  of 
the  legislators  were  known  to  be  in  favor  of  both  our  leading  measures. 

Meantime  some  of  our  measures  were  defeated,  as  wc  expected  they 
would  be.  Meantime,  also,  the  city  government  had  broken  every  one  of 
ins  pledges,  against  the  protests  not  only  of  the  League,  but  the  Republican 
party  organ  itself.  Every  appointment  and  change  of  ca!icials  was  made 
a  conspicuous  thrust  at  the  civil  service  idea,  but  was  opposed  throughout 
by  a  single  alderman,  who  is  a  delegate  to  this  Convention,  with  an  un- 
yielding courage  that  did  him  special  honor  as  a  representative  of  a  sturdy- 
and  earnest  race,  and  the  practical  and  conscientious  champion  of  a  great 
principle. 

rm&lly  the  city  officials  were  interviewed  and  expressed  themselves 
vigorously  against  the  idea  of  reform  without  a  trace  of  shame  or  hesita- 
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tJon.  and  when  tbe  corrupt  practices  act  was  killed  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  by  a  sub-committee  of  two  Senators,  it  might  have  appeared 
as  if  we  had  been  defeated  in  nearly  all  our  efforts.  The  contrary,  how- 
ever, is  the  case.  We  are  in  possession  of  the  public  opinion,  not  only  of 
the  city,  but  of  the  state  at  large.  We  have  placed  the  legislature  on 
record  as  a  foe  to  popular  government  and  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  people. 
\Mth  the  generous  aid  of  the  press  all  over  the  state  uc  passed  the  civil 
service  measure  against  the  will  of  the  city  government,  and  of  some  of 
those  who  voted  for  its  passage,  a  circumstance  never  known  before,  so  far 
as  1  am  aware,  in  the  history-  of  Milwaukee  legislation,  and  we  hope  we 
have  determined  the  character  of  tbe  next  legislature,  which,  of  course, 
means  the  passage  of  our  other  measures. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  that  a  large  part  of  our  work  has  been  to 
impress  upon  the  people  the  fact  that  far  from  being  hostile  to  the  best  ia- 
terests  of  any  party,  in  a  national  sense,  municipal  reform  is  a  joint  eflfort 
«n  the  part  of  men  of  varying  political  beliefs,  to  lift  the  skirts  of  party  in 
general  out  of  the  bilge*water  of  corrupt  city  politics,  to  cleanse  and 
strengthen  all  parties  equally  by  cutting  loose  from  the  corrupt  and 
limited  elements  that  misrepresent  them  on  everj-  side,  and  leave  city 
affairs  to  clean  and  independent  municipal  parties.  It  is  war  in  all  parties 
against  elements  of  weakness  and  disgrace,  and.  for  my  own  part,  when 
the  measures  imperfectly  laid  before  you  are  all  in  force,  I  am  confident 
that  it  «iU  be  at  least  easier  than  it  now  is  to  do  creditable  and  successful 
work  at  the  primaries  in  behalf  of  good  men,  who  will  then  cheerfully  ac- 
<ept  municipal  office  within  as  well  as  outside  the  party  lines. 

It  must,  however,  not  be  inferred  that  we  attribute  too  much  efficacy 
Co  mere  legislation,  or  that  we  have  no  other  instrument  of  reform,  but 
rather  that  we  are  confident  that  juduiotts  and  comprehensive  legislation 
has  a  very  useful  place  in  the  scheme  of  municipal  betterment,  as  is  con- 
clusively proved  by  the  history  of  the  cities  of  England,  Canada  and  all 
countries  in  which  good  municipal  conditions  prevail. 

Th£  President:  The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  stands 
-adjourned,  if  there  is  no  further  business  to  be  brought  before  us. 


PUBLIC  MEETING. 

Wedntsday.  May  sg.  /Jpj.  5  P.  M. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
at  which  WiUon  M.  Day,  Esq..  President  of  tl»e  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  presided. 
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Mr.  Day:  I  came  here  directly  from  the  train  to-night  to  speak  a 
word  of  ^ccting  to  the  members  of  the  National  Municipal  League  who 
have  gathered  in  our  cit>',  and  who  are  here  with  us  in  this  assembly.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  saying  10  these  visitors  that  they  are  coming  into  an 
atmosphere  which  is  congenial  to  them.  We  are  working  out  a  problem 
of  municipal  government  here  which  we  owe  partly  to  Philadelphia.  Under 
the  provisions  of  our  charter  we  place  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayor,  who  groups  about  him  a  cabinet  of  advisers,  who,  in  turn,  be- 
come responsible  for  their  subordinates.  VVe  are  rather  pleased  with  our 
plan,  and  while  the  results  are  not  in  all  cases  working  as  satisfactorily  aa  we 
might  wish,  thai  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  plan,  as  the  negligence  of 
the  voters  in  failing  to  make  it  work  to  its  fullest  efncicncy.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  a  system  by  which  we  can  5x  responsibility  and  hold  to 
accountabilit>' ;  and  our  people  are  beginning  to  take  some  interest  in  the 
selection  of  the  men  who  are  to  make  and  execute  the  laws,  and  we  are 
reaching  tangible  results.  Therefore  we  invited  you  to  come  among  a 
community  which  is  governed  by  a  system  wliich  we  believe  will  commend 
itself  to  your  judgment. 

,  We  ask  you  to  receive  the  greetings  of  this  community  which  is  made 
up  very  largely  of  cultured  and  progressive  people.  In  the  settlement  of 
the  great  Northwest  territory  two  elements  combined — the  pilgrim  from 
New  England  and  the  cavalier  from  Virginia.  These  two  races  mingled, 
and  their  blood  became  enriched  by  that  of  foreigners  of  sturdy  growth, 
and  the  result  is  a  community  which  is  pre-eminently  American.  We  are 
proud  to  say  that  ours  is  a  lawabiding  and  intelligent  community.  We  are 
also  working  out  in  this  city  a  problem  of  popular  education  on  somewhat 
new  tines.  We  believe  the  Cleveland  system  of  public  schools  is  a  model, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  such  by  educators  throughout  the  country.  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  boastful,  when  we  say  we  have  a  university  in  this  com- 
munity which  is  doing  its  part  in  elevating  the  standard  of  American  citi- 
lenship,  and  producing  that  compound  known  as  the  American  student- 
citizen. 

We  are  glad  we  can  welcome  you,  the  distin^ished  representatives 
of  this  great  movement,  to  a  community  which  is  altogether  in  sympathy 
with  your  aims.  Your  coming  will  leive  with  us  new  suggestions  and  new 
ambitions.  It  wilt  cause  us  to  criticise  more  closely  our  ideals  and  accom- 
plishments. Therefore,  along  with  our  greeting  we  extend  to  you  our 
thanks  and  our  most  hearty  felicitation,  and  the  cordial  invitation  that  you 
may  come  to  us  once  again. 

But  we  are  here  to-night  also  to  listen  to  the  words  which  shall  come 
from  the  representatives  of  the  League  men  who  are  carrying  its  responsi- 
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biliiies  oa  their  shoulders.  It  is  a  high  privilege  and  a  great  honor  whidi 
1  have  to  introduce  to  you  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening,  the  honorable 
President  of  the  League,  James  C.  Carter,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  wha 
will  now  deliver  his  annual  address. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  feel  very  much  obliged,  as  I  am  sure  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  League  do,  for  the  very  warm  words  of  welcome  which  we  have 
just  heard  from  your  chairman.  We  have  come  to  the  diy  of  Cleveland, 
not  so  much  to  teach  you,  as  to  learn  from  you.  1  hope  that  we  may  find, 
in  considering  your  municipal  establishments  and  your  form  of  government, 
and  your  ways  of  administering  your  municipal  affairs,  something  to  in- 
struct us. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  address  which  I  am  about  to  deliver  to  you  was 
prepared  to  be  delivered  to  a  vtry  different  audience.  I  did  not  suppose  it 
was  to  be  delivered  to  a  general  audience,  but  to  the  one  or  two  hundred 
delegates  of  the  League,  supposed  to  be  especially  interested  in  the  rather 
dry  topic  which  engages  their  attention.  In  picturing  some  of  the  evils 
and  mischiefs  which  grow  out  of  the  political  systems  of  administration 
which  prevail  in  some  of  our  cities.  I  do  not  have  in  mind  Cleveland,  of 
which  city  I  know  nothing,  but  the  larger  and  older  dtics  in  which  political 
vices  seem  to  have  grown  and  reached  maturitj*. 

Mr,  Carter  then  delivered  his  Annual  Address.     (See  Appendix). 

Mr.  Day:  We  had  hoped  to  have  with  us  to-night  the  Honorable 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York  City.  I  know  you  will  share  in  my  dis- 
appointment when  1  say  to  you  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  declination 
at  the  last  moment  on  account  of  his  pressing  duties  in  connection  with 
pohce  reorganization  in  New  York.  But  our  disappointment  wiU  be 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  we  have  in  his  place  a  speaker  of  distinction, 
who  is  himself  a  veteran  reformer  in  municipal  life,  Mr,  Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte, of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Bonaparte;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  requite  the  compliments 
with  which  your  speaker  has  been  kind  enough  to  introduce  me  and  the 
hospitable  reception  which  my  colleagues  and  I  have  received  at  your 
hands  by  in  any  wise  interfering  %sith  the  satisfaction  which  he  has  told  us 
you  entertain  with  your  recent  experiment  in  city  government.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  am  justified  in  calling  it  a  recent  experiment,  for  while  I 
do  not  know  how  long  the  form  of  city  government  which  he  said  you  were 
now  trying  with  such  satisfaction,  has  been  under  trial,  I  assume  it  has 
not  been  under  trial  very  long,  because  I  am  sure  if  it  had  been  you  would 
not  be  so  wcU  satisfied  with  it.  If  i  do  not  deserve  all  that  he  says  when 
he  calls  me  a  '*  veteran  reformer,"  I  have  been,  at  least,  long  enough  in 
the  service  of  the  cause  of  reform  to  have  learned  a  great  many  things 
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which  I  would  be  better  pleased  not  to  Iraow.     It  has  been  my  experience 
that  all  devices  of  that  kind  work  well  enough  till  the  prore&siona)  politi- 

■  cians  get  the  hang  of  them,  and  till  the  good  citizens  have  become  so  well 
satisfied  with  their  workings  that  they  have  ceased  to  keep  their  eye  on  the 
professionaJ  polincians,  and  then  it  is  found  that  they  don't  work  wortli  a 
very  large  sum. 

We  have  had  in  the  State  from  which  I  come  an  abuse  of  vtry  long 
standing  and  of  the  most  flagrant  character;  one  which  goes  to  the  very 
source  and  essence  of  rep\ibhcan  government,  that  is  to  say,  the  Ingrown 
and  apparently  incurable  habit  of  cheating  at  elections.  Some  years  ago 
we  introduced,  after  a  long  struggle  and  agitation,  carried  on  through 
sereral  years  of  political  conflict,  the  system  known  as  the  Australian 
ballot ;  and  it  was  thought  by  many  worthy  people  that  the  days  of  the 
"  repeater  "  and  the  *•  ballot  stuffcr  "  were  done  for.  But  these  gentT>'  are 
with  us  still.  They  are  not  particularly  poor;  or,  at  all  events,  if  they  are 
it  is  not  their  fault  altogether.  They  get  as  much  as  they  can  for  the  votes 
which  they  cast  without  their  owner's  knowing  it  At  the  recent  elections 
which  we  have  held  in  my  native  city  we  have  discovered  that  it  is  &tilt 

[  possible  for  a  boss  to  write  out  the  name  of  the  candidate  who  shall  be  re- 
turned, if  he  can  no  longer  be  sure,  as  he  once  was,  when  he  put  in  that 
name  of  the  majority  by  which  he  should  be  returned. 

There  is.  I  think,  a  remedy  for  everything  of  this  kind  ;  for  this  evil 
ftnd  every  other  evil.  But  it  is  a  remedy  which  will  be  a  long  time  tn 
coming. 

I  differ  a  liiUe  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  and.  of  courae.  I  am  shown 
to  be  in  the  wrong  by  the  mere  fact  that  I  differ  from  him ;  but  still  I  will 

k  let  you  judge  how  far  1  am  In  the  wrong  by  telling  you  that  I  really  think 
the  reason  we  do  not  have  good  municipal  government,  or  good  govern- 
ment of  any  kind,  does  lie  in  the  sinfulness  of  man.  If  men  were  perfect 
we  would  have  perfect  government.  We  will  never  have  perfect  govern- 
ment because  man  will  always  be  imperfect.  We  have  bad  government 
because  the  governing  body-~and  that  means  all  of  us ;  those  who  have 
not  votes  as  well  as  those  who  have;  those  who  pay  no  attention  to  poli- 
tics, perhaps,  even  more  than  those  who  do  pay  attention  to  them — becftus« 
all  of  the  community  are  not  good  enough  to  insure  good  government  in 
the  form  in  which  we  choose  to  require  that  our  government  should  be 
admmistered.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  we  all  want  good  govem- 
tnent  up  to  a  cert«n  point.  I  fancy  that  every  one  would  say^-ccrtalnly 
•very  one  in  this  audience — that  his  or  her  desire  is  that  the  city  and  (he 
state  and  the  nation  should  be  governed  better  than  any  umilar  commu- 
nity ever  was  governed  in  the  past.     But  you  will  remember  the  story  of  & 
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man  who  on  one  occasion,  while  going  down  to  his  business,  saw  a.  crowd 
of  people  standing  around  a  person  who  had  been  run  over.  Everybody 
was  sympathizing  with  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  but  this  passer-by  said:  '•  ! 
pit>-  him  one  dollar's  worth  for  a  hack  to  uke  him  Home ;  hoM-  much  do 
you  pity  him  ?"  You  all  want  good  government.  You  arc  all  fond  of 
your  countr)'  and  your  city,  but  what  is  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents  of 
this  wsh  that  you  have  to  produce  good  government  ?  What  sacrifices  of 
time  and  money  and  inclination  and  labor  and  prejudice  are  you  Hilling  to 
make  in  order  to  insure  the  ends  which  you  would  Uke  to  see  brought 
about  ?  There  are  a  great  many  drunkards  who,  in  their  moments  of  re- 
pentance and  headache,  would  like  to  be  sober;  but  they  don't  want  it 
strong  enough  to  stay  away  from  the  next  open  bar.  A  great  many  men 
who  are  dishonest  in  commercial  life  would  like  a  good  reputation,  if  they 
could  only  do  that  which  they  wish  to  do  with  the  proceeds  of  their  dis- 
honesty, and  yet  be  honest  too.  The  question  is  not — do  we  wish  good 
government  ?  but  do  we  wish  it  enough  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  every 
man  has  to  make  to  secure  good  government,  when  every  man  has  to  take 
a  part  in  the  government  himself.  It  may  appear  that  while  1  have  sug- 
gested a  remedy,  I  have  suggested  a  remedy  hopeless  of  application.  But 
that  is  not  so.  When  you  have  a  great  mass  of  water  which  you  wish  to 
raise  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  have  no  vessel  or  means  of  heating 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  apply  beat  to  the  entire  mass  at  once,  you  can 
heat  one  small  part  of  the  u-ater  so  ver>'  hot  that  It  mil  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole.  That  is  what  we  municipal  reformers,  and  reformers 
generally,  are  trjing  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  work  up  ourselves  and  every- 
body else  that  we  can  get — like  the  fox  whose  tail  was  cut  off,  and  who 
tried  to  persuade  all  the  other  foxes  to  do  the  same — to  come  under  the 
contagion  of  our  influence,  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  and  interest 
in  matters  of  civic  duty,  that  we  will  be  able  to  induce  the  great  mass  of 
good,  rather  than  bad,  citizens  to  take  enough  interest  to  discharge  them 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  procure  reasonably  good  government.  Good 
men  arc  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  good  government.  They  are  the 
one  thing  without  which  you  cannot  have  good  government,  and  which,  if 
you  have  it,  will  give  you  at  least  a  tolerably  good  one  under  the  most  un- 
favorable surroundings. 

As  our  President  has  said,  if  you  have  a  man  like  Theodore  Roosevelt 
as  president  of  the  police  commissioners  in  New  York,  then,  although  you 
may  have  a  police  bill  which  was  to  a  great  extent  revised — if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed — by  Boss  Piatt  himself,  still  you  will  have  a  tolerably  good 
police  force  notwithstanding.  But  you  may  have  the  best  police  bill  you 
please,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  men  Uke  Inspector  WitUams — if  chat 
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is  his  proper  title — and  you  will,  in  the  end,  have  a  police  force  like  that  in 
New  York  City,  before  it  was  laken  out  of  the  hands  of  men  of  that  kind 
and  put  Into  the  hands  of  men  of  another  kind.  Nothing  wilt  take  the 
place  of  men  in  government  any  more  than  in  matters  of  warfare.  Forti- 
fications and  guns  and  all  sorts  of  improvements  will  help  good  soldiers  to 
do  their  duty  :  but  the  Japanese  had  a  picnic  when  the  men  who  were  to 
use  them  knew  nothing  better  than  to  run  away.  It  was  not  riile  pits  that 
would  have  stopped  Hcketl  at  Gett^'sburg  if  there  had  been  no  men  in 
them. 

The  question  which  realty  presents  itself  to  us  at  this  time  is,  as  (he 
chairman  has  said,  the  cure  of  a  moral  and  political  disease.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  also,  as  our  President  h-is  said,  that  to  treat  a  disease  prop- 
erly there  must  first  be  a  diagnosis  of  its  character.  Uut,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  practitioner  of  medicine  cannot  wait  indefinitely  in  order  to  he 
perfectly  sure  beyond  a  single  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  diagnosis 
before  he  begins  tt>  apply  his  remedies.  There  is  too  much  at  stake.  The 
raw  material  of  his  experiment  is  too  precious  for  him  to  be  able  to  wait  till 
he  has  excluded  any  possibility  of  error,  because  otherwise  by  the  time  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  what  is  the  matter  with  the  man,  the  man  will  be 
dead.  He  has  got  to  cure  him  immediately,  or  try  to  do  so,  somehow,  and 
the  best  way  he  can  while  waiting  for  further  advancement  of  science  to 
show  him  how  he  can  cure  tiim  better.  And  so,  while  t  would  be  loth  to 
discourage  every  one  here  present,  and  every  one  engaged  in  the  advance- 
ment of  this  reform,  from  the  most  careful,  thorough  and  painstaking  and 
scientific  study  of  the  problem,  while  you  are  studying  it,  I  would  tell  you 
10  acL  When  you  see  anything  going  wrong  without  looking  into  the  re- 
mote cause,  and  without  considenng  how  such  a  thing  might  be  avoided 
for  all  time  to  come,  do  the  one  practical  thing  which  is  to  be  done  now — 
when  you  see  a  head  hit  it. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  reminded  very  forcibly  of  a 
quotation  from  the  story  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  which  i  think  must  be 
familiar  to  most  of  this  audience.  You  u-ill  remember  that  when  the  cler- 
gyman, in  his  well-known  story,  provided  himself  with  a  double,  he  in- 
structed that  double  what  he  was  to  say  when  called  upon  to  speak.  He 
said  it  frequently-  and  always  with  approval ;  and  I  think  I  will  merit  the 
like  approval  at  your  hands  if  I  say,  with  the  double  of  the  story  :  "  There 
has  been  so  much  said,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  well  said,  that  1  will  not 
further  occupy  the  time." 

Mr.  Dav:  It  is  due  to  the  chairman  of  the  evening  to  state  that  In 
presenting  the  form  of  government  of  Cle\'eland  his  object  was  to  present 
(he  patient  to  the  doctor  for  cure.     Perhaps  the  next  speaker  can  hdp  us. 
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I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  yoti  a  young  man  with  an  old  head 
on  his  shoulders — Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelpliia. 

Mr.  Welsh  :  I  do  not  differ  in  any  material  degree  from  the  gentle- 
men who  have  preceded  me.  )  think  that  this  question  is  one  thnt  must  be 
looked  at  from  many  points  of  view.  It  has,  like  tvtry  great  question, 
many  phases,  and  it  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  shut  ourselves  up  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  to  be  solved  simply  by  a  single  recipe,  To  solve  this  problem 
there  are  certain  great  principles  which  must  be  followed,  but  these  princi- 
ples must  be  worked  out  in  various  ways,  and  each  man  has  his  own  pecu- 
liar experience  in  applying  them.  A  certain  state  of  facts  will  impress  one 
man  more  than  another. 

I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  to-night  of  certain  impressions  which 
have  been  produced  upon  my  own  mind  by  the  study  of  this  question,  not 
exclusively  in  Philadelphia,  and  yet  very  largely  there.  I  feel  about  Phila- 
delphia, touching  the  municipal  question  that  it  presents,  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  attraction  to  a  student  of  that  question  that  Turkey  or  Russia 
would  present  to  a  student  of  a  virulent  epidemic  disease — the  cholera,  for 
example.  We  have  in  Philadelphia  the  spoils  system  developed  to  its 
fullest  degree,  and  showing  certain  phases  of  development,  wluch,  while 
unlike  those  of  New  York,  and  lacking  in  some  other  impressive  features, 
are  to  my  mind  not  one  whit  less  dangerous  or  less  difficult  to  overcome 
than  those  of  New  York. 

For  years,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia,  the  Republican  party 
has  been  pre-eminent.  Its  power  has  been  so  great,  our  people  have 
believed  so  fully  in  the  necessity  of  maintaining  It,  that  the  opposite  party- 
has  scarcely  had  standing  room.  In  a  reasonable  equilibrium  of  political 
parties  lies  the  general  safety  of  the  public.  So  long  as  the  minority  party 
is  so  hopelessly  in  the  minority  that  ii  exercises  no  influence  over  the 
majority  party,  the  majority  party  is  sure  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  cor- 
ruption, and  make  the  minority  party  corrupt,  too,  by  buying  it  up.  Our 
particular  difficult)-  seems  to  be  this  :  The  naUoflal  issue  is  tremendous,  and 
every  other  consideration  must  make  way  for  it.  Our  people  believe  pro- 
foundly In  a  very  high  tariff,  and  that  it  must  prevail  at  all  hazards.  They 
insist  on  bringing  it  in  where  it  has  no  business  to  be.  During  the  past 
autumn  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  manufacturer,  an  excellent  man  in 
every  way,  except,  perhaps,  in  his  political  views.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
very  undesirable  character  of  a  certain  candidate  for  office.  He  said  : 
"All  you  say  may  be  true,  and  though  he  be  as  bad  as  you  depict  him, 
still,  let  the  Republican  party  nominate  him  I  wll  vote  for  him."  I  said: 
"You  bring  a  very  severe  arraignment  against  yourself.  You  acknowledge 
we  have  serious  frauds  in  our  City  Council  and  comiption  In  our  municipal 
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government,  and  I  point  out  to  you  one  way  by  which  you  can  get  rid  of 
them.  Yoa  admit  all  this  and  yet  you  refuse  to  accept  an  opportunity  to 
correct  the  evil."  "Yes."  he  said,  "but.  nevertheless.  I  would  not  do  it." 
He  then  said:  "Your  ideas  are  very  good — they  are  excellent — but  not 
I  practical. "  It  was  because  they  were  too  practical  that  he  disliked  to  act 
upon  them.  The  difficulty  with  us  to-day  is  very  much  the  same  difficulty 
that  prevailed  when  the  question  of  slavery  was  pressing.  We  are  afraid 
our  pocketbook  is  threatened,  and  rather  than  have  that  we  will  suBfer 
present  evils. 

We  have  our  great  corporations,  which  represent  an  immense  money 
power.  They  conceive  that  certain  legislation,  partly  to  be  gained  through 
the  stale  legislature  of  Harrisburg,  and  partly  ftom  the  national  legislature, 
and  partly  from  the  municipal  legislature,  is  necessary  for  their  financial 
prospects ;  legislation  which  must  be  had  even  by  corrupt  means.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  these  corporadons  have  their  lobbyists,  men  who  are  used 
10  do  dirty  work,  who  go  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  City  Councils,  and 
by  base  inducements,  bribes  of  one  kind  and  another,  bring  legislators 
under  their  control  ?  How  can  you  expect  good  dly  goveriuncnt  under 
such  a  sute  of  affairs  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  results  are  of  the  gravest  kind. 
The  true  cause  for  alarm  is  not  because  the  gas  is  dim,  the  water  impure  or 
that  there  is  little  of  it.  the  streets  ill-paved  or  ill-swept  and  the  dly  cod- 
Cractors,  without  doing  their  duty,  drawmg  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dollars  from  the  city.  It  is  because  the  character  of  our  young  men  and  of 
the  community  in  general  is  surely  d^raded  by  such  a  condition  of  aflalrs. 

What  I  have  depicted  as  existing  in  Philadelphia  exists  in  other  cities 
in  this  countr)-.  You  may  be  without  it  here  in  Cleveland.  You  may  not 
be  old  enough  to  have  developed  to  that  point  where  the  spoils  spiem  has 
its  full  power ;  but  unless  you  protect  yourself  gainst  it  by  strong  efforts 
you  will  suffer  the  lame  evils  under  which  we  groan. 

When  men  have  decided  itiat  they  can  get  along  without  honesty  they 
are  in  a  bad  way ;  and  practically  many  men  in  charge  of  our  public 
afiiiirs  have  so  decided.  It  was  only  during  the  past  winter  that  our  junior 
Senator  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  spoke  of  a  cer- 
tain prominent  pohlician  who,  he  said,  had  confessed  to  him  that  if  be 
violated  his  pledge  and  failed  to  nominate  the  man  he  had  promised  to 
nominate,  because  he  was  under  the  pay  of  a  great  corporation,  he  would 
inctir  the  displeasure  of  that  corporation,  and  he  dared  not  risk  the  wrath 
of  his  masters.  Here  was  a  startling  confession,  but  it  surprised  no  one, 
nor  did  the  accused  man  deny  the  charge.  Our  position  is  this:  Instead 
of  the  dty  regulating  and  managing  her  own  affairs  upon  a  basis  of  hon- 
esty and  common  sense,  she  is  controlled  by  this  unscrupulous  corporate 
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domination.  What  is  the  eStcx  or  such  >  state  of  afTairs  upon  the  commu- 
nity ?  Corporations  are  not  mere  imaginings  of  the  braJn.  They  are  made 
up  of  men.  and  they  have  definite  relations  with  the  community.  They 
are  made  up  of  men,  often  the  most  intluential  in  our  churches,  and  in 
many  respects  our  most  excellent  citizens,  and  yet  they  are  really  respon- 
sible for  these  extremely  serious  evils.  These  men.  if  they  chose,  might 
put  a  stop  in  a  moment  to  this  condition  of  affairs.  But  when  a  Utile  band 
of  reformers  appeals  tu  them  and  asks  for  their  influence  in  setting  aside 
men  whom  they  know  to  be  corrupt  in  public  life,  their  Influence  is  not 
forthcoming,  because  they  feel  that  "politics,"  as  these  men  conduct  them, 
are  a  necessary  defense  of  the  financial  institutions  upon  which  their  suc- 
cess in  life  is  based.  They  find  themselves  too  much  indebted  to  such 
politictans  to  aid  in  their  overthrow.    Their  hands  are  tied. 

Now  as  to  the  remedy.  If  you  want  to  put  it  in  one  word,  it  is  the 
remedy  which  Mr.  Bonaparte  suggested.  There  must  be  some  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  conscience  of  the  community.  Men  must  reach  a  point 
where  they  feel  interested  so  many  dollars*  worth ;  they  must  realize  that 
the  danger  is  so  serious  that  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  trifle  with  it.  Without 
this  reform  is  impossible. 

As  to  the  actual  methods  by  which  this  reform  should  be  worked  out, 
they  are  the  methods  which  have  been  so  lucidly  and  logically  brought  to 
your  attention  to-night.  1  would  lay,  perhaps,  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
question  of  civil  service  reform,  because  it  seems  to  touch  a  very  profound 
principle.  Civil  service  reform  declares  that  the  oflices  of  the  countr>*, 
whether  municipal,  state  or  national,  shall  be  administered  honestly. 
They  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  a  great  bribery  fund  open  to  the  man 
who  is  strong  enough  to  grasp  them.  By  the  application  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice reform  law  a  man  cannot  have  the  power  to  bribe  the  men  under  him. 

Something  ought  (o  be  said  on  the  enactment  of  reform  laws,  although 
I  agree  with  those  who  have  spoken  before  me,  that  law  weighs  lightly  in 
the  balance  with  the  character  of  the  men  who  n\ust  enforce  it.  Still  we 
must  have  not  alone  good  men,  but  good  laws:  for  instance,  a  corrupt 
practices  act,  which  takes  out  of  the  hands  of  political  committees  the 
power  to  use  money  corruptly  ;  which  requires  all  political  committees  to 
account  for  all  moneys  received  and  expended  by  them.  I  do  not  base 
my  claim  simply  upon  the  ground  of  idle  theory.  I  point  to  the  fact  that 
in  England,  where  corruption  largely  ruled  until  comparatively  recently, 
the  corrupt  practices  act  was  powerful  in  preventing  it.  As  has  been  said, 
if  you  have  the  best  legislation  in  the  world,  you  will  h.ave  tlie  worst  pos- 
sible results  unless  you  have  good  men  to  administer  the  laws.  Our  city 
charter  is,  1  presume,  very  amilar  to  that  of  your  city.     It  places  great 
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power  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  and  puu  great  responsibility  on  the 
people  of  the  city  in  the  election  of  their  mayor;  and  yet,  while  our  char- 
ter IS  good,  we  have  had  the  most  complete  failure  in  the  last  year  in  prac- 
tical results.  Our  charter  provisions  for  civil  service  reform,  in  the  hands 
of  officers  who  did  noi  desire  to  carry  them  into  execution,  have  been  made 
practically  a  dead  letter.  The  fifteen  thousand  employees  in  Philadelphia, 
in&lead  of  being  admitted  into  tiervice  because  of  their  fitness,  have  been 
admitted,  to  a  large  extent,  because  they  wore  the  badge  of  the  boss  who 
sent  them  into  the  service.  We  must  have  a  change  tn  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  people.  I  do  not  know  how  it  i«  to  come  about  unless  by 
teaching  them,  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  the  evidence  of 
the  evils  which  this  bad  system  brings. 

We  have  just  ereaed  in  our  city  a  great  reservoir  built  by  contractors 
who  are  part  of  the  political  machine  which  rules  us.  We  paid  (1,500,000 
for  this  reservoir,  but  it  will  not  hold  water;  the  authorities  dare  not  fill  it 
with  water.  I  am  In  a  position  to  know  that  no  external  changes  which 
could  be  made  in  this  great  pubhc  work  could  make  it  fit  to  hold  water, 
because  the  inside  of  the  embankment,  instead  of  being  built  with  clay,  as 
the  specifications  require,  was  built  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  which 
renders  it  unfit  to  fulfil  its  purpose;  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  called 
upon  to  pay  {$350,000.  in  addition  to  the  f  1,500,000.  in  order  to  make  this 
reservoir  fit  for  the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  only  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  appeal  to  the  people,  who  ultimately  will  listen,  and  when  they  do, 
we  will  overthrow  this  bad  condition  of  alTairs. 

But,  in  conclusion,  I  would  say  what  interests  me  most  is  not  so  much 
the  question  of  the  good  government  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  good  govern- 
mcnt  of  the  nadon  at  large.  But  the  municipality  is  the  cradle  of  the 
nation.  Bad  municipal  government  M-ill  produce  bad  national  government. 
What  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  American  people  ?  As  George  William  Cur- 
tis has  said,  if  you  but  once  truly  appeal  to,  and  truly  instruct,  the  Ameri- 
can people  upon  the  subject  of  any  necessary  reform,  you  will  raise  up  a 
power  which  wlU  bring  about  the  reform  which  we  desire.  We  mutt 
appeal  to  the  national  heart  and  to  the  national  conscience.  We  must 
make  our  people  feel  that  the  honor  of  our  nation  is  at  slake.  Not  only 
the  question  of  the  city  or  the  State,  but  the  question  of  the  nation  is  the 
one  that  should  animate  us.  How  can  any  one  hesitate  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  discharge  his  individual  responnbility  in  so  important  a  matter  ? 
If  we  cin  inspire  men  with  the  idea  of  this  pergonal  re$ponsibilit\-,  the 
whole  nation  will  be  aroused  and  our  work  will  be  done ;  for  when  you  and 
I  begin  to  think  and  our  neighbors  as  well  that  it  U  not  what  some  otJker 
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man  does,  but  what  wi  do  that  is  going  to  bring  about  this  result,  then 
there  will  be  a  nation  under  arms  for  the  great  battle  which  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Day  :  After  listening  to  the  most  able  and  convincing  address  of 
Mr.  Carter,  and  that  most  engaging  address  of  Mr.  Bonaparte,  and  this 
earnest  appeal  from  Mr.  Welsh,  all  of  which  have  stirred  us  profoundly, 
can  we  not  hope  that  some  agencies  may  exist  in  Cleveland  to  work  out 
this  plan  of  municipal  reform  ?  May  we  not  hope  to  hft  ourselves  in  time 
above  mere  party  considerations  in  municipal  matters  and  form  a  League 
for  good  citizenship  ?  Our  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  engaged  in  the  work 
outlined  in  this  meeting.  May  we  not  join  hands  with  them,  and  here  in 
Cleveland  work  out  this  problem  of  city  improvement  ?  We  owe  to  these 
gentlemen  a  very  great  debt  of  gratitude.  They  have  come  hundreds  of 
miles  because  they  are  so  very  greatly  interested  in  this  subject  to  which 
they  have  given  time  and  thought,  and  we  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
their  devotion.  Those  of  you  who  desire  to  express  your  gratitude  to  the 
speakers  of  the  evening  can  signify  it  by  rising  to  your  feet 

Whereupon  the  entire  audience  arose. 

Adjourned. 
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Thursday,  Afay  jo,  iSgj,  p.jo  A.  Af, 

In  the  assembly-room  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  President 
James  C.  Carter  in  the  chair. 

The  President:  The  first  [uper  10  which  we  shall  give  our  attention 
this  moming  will  be  one  on  the  "  Municipal  Condition  of  Omaha."  by  the 
Rev.  Gregory  J.  Powell,  Secretary  of  the  Munici[>al  League  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Powell  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Municipal  Condition  of  Omaha." 
(See  App<n4ix). 

The  President:  I  beg  to  say,  for  myself,  that  I  have  listened  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  instnicUon  to  this  very  clear  and  lucid  account  of 
municipal  government  and  municipal  evils  in  the  city  of  Omaha.  It  fully 
presents  to  us  the  operations  of  our  enemies,  which  we  find  everywhere ; 
but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  observed  an  experience  growing  out  of 
securianism  in  municipal  politics.  Of  course,  it  is  just  as  much  calculated 
to  do  evil  wherever  it  makes  its  appearance  as  the  municipal  greed  and 
corruption  of  those  who  have  partisan  spoils  in  view.  I  am  glad  to  tee,  by 
the  serious  earnestness  exhibited  in  this  paper,  thai  there  is  an  awakening 
in  the  city  of  Omaha  which  will,  I  hope,  regenerate  the  condition  of  things 
(here.  The  next  paper  will  be  upon  the  "  Municipal  Condition  of  Indian- 
apolis," by  Lucius  TV  SwiA,  Esq.,  of  that  city. 
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Mr.  Swift  r«ad  a  paper  on  the  "  Municipal  Condition  of  Indianapolis." 
(See  Appendix). 

The  President:  We  are  storing  up  matter  for  the  publication  of  our 
proceedings  for  the  present  year,  containing  abundant  food  for  reflection, 
and  this  paper  will  be  one  of  the  choicest  among  the  otiien.  The  next 
paper  will  be  one  on  the  "  Municipal  Condition  of  New  Orleans,"  pre- 
sented by  Walker  B.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Secretar>-  of  the  Ballot  Reform  League 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Spencer  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Municipal  Condition  of  New 
Orleans."     (Sec  Appendix). 

The  President:  h  is  a  dismal  picture  which  our  friend  from  New 
Orleans  presents  to  us.  He  and  his  colleagues  have  the  work  of  Hercules 
before  them,  and  they  have  our  best  wishes  for  success  in  their  efforts. 
The  next  speaker  will  be  the  Honorable  George  W,  Ochs,  Mayor  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee,  who  will  speak  on  the  "Municipal  Condition  of 
Chattanoc^a." 

Mayor  Ochs:  I  think  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  courage,  after  listen- 
ing to  these  various  recitals  of  dismal  and  horrible  conditions  in  municipal 
affairs,  for  one  of  this  despised  municipal  office-holding  class  to  appear 
before  this  assembly.  We  have  a  very  peculiar  condition  in  my  little  city 
in  the  South.  We  have  no  Good  Government  Club,  no  Civic  Federation, 
and  no  Municipal  League.  After  what  I  have  heard  here  this  morning 
from  New  Orleans  and  Indianapolis  and  Omaha,  I  am  reminded  of  a  little 
story.  A  landlady  asked  one  of  her  boarders  to  say  grace  at  a  meal.  He 
looked  around,  and  seeing  the  dishes  that  were  there,  said:  "Madam, 
would  it  not  be  sacrilege  to  offer  a  blessing  here.^'  I  am  afraid  from  my 
standpoint  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  go  into  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
But  I  hope  that  after  you  have  heard  my  report  of  the  conditions  in  Chat- 
tanooga, you  will  know  that,  although  we  have  no  Municipal  League,  yet 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City 
of  Chattanooga. 

Mayor  Ochs  then  read  a  paper  on  the  "Municipal  Condition  of 
Chattanooga."    (See  Appendix). 

The  President:  I  am  glad  we  have  one  representative  of  city  gov- 
ernment who  can  read  us  so  useful  a  lesson  as  this.  The  next  paper  will 
be  on  the  ■■  Municipal  Condition  of  Cincinnati."  by  Charles  B.  Wilby,  Esq., 
of  that  city. 

Mr.  Wilbv  :  You  will  all  join  with  me,  I  am  sure,  in  congratulating 
the  city  of  Chattanooga.  Before  I  begin  my  paper  1  want  to  say  that  1  en- 
tirely agree  with  what  the  Mayor  of  Chattanooga  has  said  about  the  bad 
results  of  getting  municipal  government  from  the  state  legislature.    We 
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know  from  the  evidence  which  we  have  had  here  that  there  ts  no  boss  in 
the  city  of  Chattanooga.  When  a  city  has  a  boss  who  absolutely  controU 
the  government  of  the  city  from  within,  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  its 
<itiiens  turn  to  the  state  legislature  for  rehef.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
people  of  Cincinnati.  But  under  the  conditions  which  exist  in  Chatta- 
nooga, as  our  friend  has  explained  them,  such  a  course  there  would  do 
doubt  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Wilby  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Municipal  Condition  of  Cincinnati." 
^Sce  Appendix). 

The  President  :  The  next  paper  will  be  one  on  the  "  Municipal  Con- 
<iition  of  Columbus."  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Williams,  of  that  city- 
Mr.  Williams  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Municipal  Condition  of  Colum- 
bus."    (See  Appendix). 

The  Prbsioekt:  The  next  paper  with  which  we  arc  to  be  favored 
«s  one  on  "Uniform  Organisation  for  Cities  in  Ohio,"  by  the  Honorable 
E.  J.  Blandin,  President  of  the  Ci%-ic  Federation  of  Cleveland,  and  who,  I 
may  say,  is  the  author  of  the  present  scheme  of  government  for  the  dtjr 
of  Cleveland. 

Hon.  £.  J.  Blandin  :  I  quite  concur  in  the  sentiment  I  have  heard  so 
often  expressed,  that  mere  fortn  of  government  will  not  be  effectual  to 
secure  the  necessary  reforms  in  municipalities.  1  do  not  concur  so  readily 
in  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Pope  in  a  certain  couplet  : 

•'  For  fonns  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
What's  best  administered  is  best. " 


Napoleon  was  twice  asked  to  divide  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
Italy  with  another,  and  on  both  occasions  he  tendered  the  same  reason 
for  his  refusal  to  do  so,  saying  that  the  weaker  of  the  two  men  would  com- 
mand better  than  both.  If  you  think  that  by  the  securing  of  the  most  ideal 
men  you  can  dispense  with  the  need  of  securing  the  most  correct  form  of 
government,  let  me  tell  you  that  your  political  bosses  will  not  agree  with 
you  m  that  respect.  When  you  have  secured  your  ideal  men  and  inducted 
them  into  office,  legislative  influence  will  be  sought,  and  your  men  dis- 
placed. The  only  remedy  for  our  municipal  ills  is,  in  my  judgment,  tirst  to 
have  a  correct  form  of  government;  next  to  have  it  properly  administered 
by  the  purest  and  ablest  men  who  can  be  secured  for  that  purpose.  My 
topic  deals  with  organization  and  forms  of  government.  Vou  have  heard 
from  Cincinnati,  and  what  has  been  the  result?  The  man  appointed  to 
conduct  municipal  affairs  won,  not  because  be  was  fit  for  the  place,  but 
because  he  was  a  Republican.  And  they  call  that  eliminating  politics 
from  municipal  aifairs. 


Judge  Blandin  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Uniform  Organization  for  Cicies- 
in  Ohio."     (See  Appendix). 

The  President-.  A  half  hour  or  more  will  now  elapse  before  the 
time  which  has  been  fixed  for  adjournment,  during  which  time  oppor- 
tunity will  be  ofTered  for  asking  questions  and  for  brief  discussion. 

Mr.  H.  a.  Ckiffin,  of  Cleveland :  I  have  been  requested  b>-  the 
President  of  the  Slate  Board  of  Commerce  to  seek  an  opportunity  to  present, 
for  the  infurmation  of  this  body,  certain  resolutions  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  Judge  Blandin's  address.  They  are  brief,  and  if  this  is  the 
proper  time  to  present  them.  I  will  do  so. 

The  pRESinEST:  The  Chair  will  be  more  correctly  informed  if  the 
substance  of  them  is  read.     They  may  be  read. 

Mr.  CiRiFFre:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Board 
Commerce  in  November,  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Government  wa» 
instructed  to  take  up  the  question  of  municipal  reform,  and  formulaic 
some  declarations.  The  committee  met  and  formed  a  council  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  commercial  bodies  of  the  state.  The  council  was  held 
in  this  city  in  April,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  gentlemen 
who  have  had  experience  in  municipal  alTairs,  and  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples and  resolutions  formulated  by  them  are  as  follows : 

Whekbas.  It  is  apparent  that  real  and  substantial  reform  in  municipa) 
government  cannot  be  attained  by  special  le^slacive  enactments  for  the 
treatment  of  separate  municipal  evils,  but  must  be  reached  by  general  laws 
establishing  conditions  which  will  enable  the  people  themselves  lo  adopt 
and  enforce  reform  policies ;  and 

Whf.rrak,  The  classification  of  cities,  contrary  to  the  terms  and  intent 
of  the  Constitution,  has  resulted  in  an  enormous  mass  of  special  legisla- 
tion, destroyed  the  safeguards  against  extravagance,  promoted  enactments 
against  the  interests  and  desires  of  the  people  of  municipalities,  deprived 
them  of  the  opportunity  to  adopt  reforms  and  provide  for  their  normal 
development,  and  tends  to  minimize  their  individual  responsibility  for  safe 
and  effective  government ;  and 

Whereas,  The  spoils  sjstem  of  dispenwng  official  patronage  is  de- 
structive lo  competent  and  honest  official  service,  and  is  condemned  by  the 
best  thought  of  the  age  in  all  advanced  communities ;  and 

Whereas,  The  confusion  of  legislative  and  exeaitive  functions  in  the 
departments  of  city  government  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
and  impairs  or  destroys  the  checks  and  balances  without  wliicli  good  gov- 
ernment is  impossible ;  and 

Whereas,  The  responsibility  of  municipal  officers  lo  their  constituents 
for  good  government  must  be  largely  inoperative,  or  ineffective,  without 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  electors  to  determine  the  local  policies  that 
shall  be  enacted  and  enforced ;  therefore  it  is 

Resolved,  By  the  Conference  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce 
that  the  General  Assembly  be  respectfully  and  earnestly  petitioned  to  repeal 
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the  classification  of  dties,  and  to  provide  for  the  government  of  all  cities 
by  laws  uniform  in  their  operation  throughout  the  State;  and 

Resolved,  That  such  rrenerat  laws  should  provide  for  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  )e>,'islative,  executive  and  judicial  functions  in  city  government, 
and  assure  direct  responsibility  to  the  electors  for  faitliful  and  efficient  ofiA- 
cial  service ;  and 

Res6hied,  That,  so  far  as  practicable,  alt  the  subordinate  officials  below 
the  rank  of  heads  of  departments  should  be  placed  under  civil  service 
rules  as  to  their  appmntment  and  discharge :  and 

Reioived,  That  it  is  essential  and  necessary  to  the  inception,  develop- 
ment and  adoption  of  reform  measures  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  several 
cities  of  the  State,  that  the  people  of  these  cities  shall  be  accorded  the 
fullest  d^ree  of  home  rule  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Consdtu* 
tion ;  and 

/iesoh/ed.  That  the  General  Assembly  be  also  petitioned  to  establish  a 
bureau  for  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  municipal  reports,  which  reports 
should  be  prepared  by  municipal  officers  in  a  uniform  manner,  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  head  of  such  bureau,  in  order  that  correct  comparison  of 
municipal  expenses  may  be  made. 

Approved:  (Signed)  J.  Park  Alexander,  Luther  Alien.  Perin  Langrdon, 
S.  J.  Patterson,  L.  S.  Baumgardncr,  C.  E.  Holden,  Committee  on  Munici- 
pal Government. 

Mr.  L.  £.  HoLDEN' :  Ic  may  not  be  the  proper  time  for  the  adoption 
of  these  resolutions,  but  we  desire  to  have  the  substance  of  them  brought 
into  the  records  of  this  Conference  in  some  way,  so  they  may  go  into  the 
printed  proceedings.  We  consider  it  a  vital  matter  in  Ohio,  and  in  many 
other  States,  that  uniformit>-  of  laws  for  the  government  of  cities  be  estab* 
bsbed,  and  that  these  laws  be  in  accordance  uitli  the  principles  in  which 
we  Ijelieve  as  reformers  of  municipal  government. 

Thb  President  :  The  Chair  would  say  that  this  assembly  of  delegates 
is  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  conference,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  final 
action.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  commit  the  entire  affiliated  Leagues  to 
resoludons  which  may  not  be  subject  for  debate.  But  It  is  desirable  to 
have  propositions  which  may  be  made  the  subjects  of  thought  and  reHec- 
lion  for  the  delegates  placed  among  the  records  of  the  assembly,  Tliese 
resolutions  will,  therefore,  be  declared  as  out  of  order  for  final  action,  but 
any  disposition  short  of  that  may  be  made  by  the  assembly  by  reference  to 
the  [^xccuLjve  Committee,  or  that  ihcy  be  received  and  placed  upon  the 
files  of  the  League. 

Mr.  Griffin  :  There  was  no  desire  on  part  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Slate  Board  of  Commerce  to  have  any  action  taken  on  the  resolutions. 
They  are  presented  simply  for  information,  that  the  Conference  may  know 
what  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce  is  doing  in  this  matter. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holden,  duly  seconded,  the  resolutions  were  re- 
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ceived  as  a  report  from  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce  and  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Rev.  WitBUR  F.  Cbapts  :  Something  ought  to  be  said  in  reply  to  the 
criticism  by  the  gentleman  from  Cincinnati,  of  the  Reform  League  of  that 
city,  with  which  I  have  co-operated  and  shall  co-operate  again.  Let  it  not 
be  fwgoiten  that  the  fountains  of  the  current  civic  revival  are  religious. 
Earlier  movements  were  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  taxes,  but  this  by 
the  increase  of  \ices.  Its  sources  are  the  pulpit  of  the  Madison  Square 
Church,  in  New  York,  and  the  office  of  the  Golden  RuU,  in  Boston  ;  the 
words  of  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  and  of  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark. 
Our  great  cities  have  each  been  ruled  by  a  triumvirate — Tammany  under 
various  names,  with  patronage  and  saloon  domination  as  its  associates. 
The  half  failure  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  each 
case  only  one  of  the  triumvirate  was  killed;  only  Tammany.  Patronage 
survives  in  cursed  strength,  and  saloon  domination,  also.  Chicago  has  a 
far  more  complete  success  In  that  it  has  killed  both  Tammany  and  patron- 
age. Mayors  may  come  and  mayors  may  go,  but  civil  service  reform  goes 
on  forever.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  saloon  domination  will  be  sent 
to  the  tomb,  following  the  rin;^  and  patronage,  or  will  survive,  and  so  io 
time  revive  them.  In  order  to  have  successful  municipal  reform  we  must 
add  to  the  watchword,  "No  National  Politics  in  City  Elections,"  another 
motto:  "No  Saloon  Domination."  Except  in  "  no  license  "  campaigns  a 
municipal  election  cannot  say  "  No  saloons,"  but  it  can  and  should  say. 
"No  saloon  domination."  Lord  Roseberr)*,  who  is  no  Puritan,  dcdares- 
that  we  raust  say  that  much  in  order  to  have  decent  poUtics.  Charles 
Stewart  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Reform  Committee  of  the  New  York. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  says :  ■•  When  the  rum  question  is  settled  here, 
we  shall  have  good  government." 

Besides  the  two  negative  planks  named,  municipal  reform  should  have 
the  following  two  positive  planks  in  its  platform.  First,  "we  ask  only 
obedience  to  law,"  the  motto  of  the  International  Law  and  Order  League, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  honorary  Secretarj* ;  second,  the  city 
referendum  on  valuable  franchises  and  large  appropriations  as  the  people's 
veto  of  jobs  and  boodling.  As  to  law  enforcement,  let  it  be  noted  that 
Sunday  lawlessness  overflows  into  the  week.  When  a  mayor  is  elected 
with  the  understanding  he  is  to  allow  the  laws  as  to  the  Sabbath  and  liquors 
and  gambling  and  purity  to  be  broken,  both  electors  and  elected  are  de- 
moralized by  this  silent  partnership  in  law  breaking. 

The  taws  against  Sunday  work  and  Sunday  dissipation  ate  not,  as  in. 
timated,  laws  designed  merely  for  the  protection  of  religious  services,  but 
they  are   uUo   for  the  prevention    of  crime  and  for  the   rest   of  toilers. 
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The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  so  recently  as  i8S$.  in  a  nnanimous 
opinioD.  declared  Sunday  laws  to  be  sufficiently  justified,  even  in  the  case 
of  those  who  do  not  recognize  the  religious  obligations  of  the  day  ;  by  their 
economic  and  hygienic  necessity  to  the  great  army  of  the  toilers. 

The  Phesidekt:  There  is  no  subject  that  m11  be  more  interesting  to 
the  representatives  of  reform  clubs  than  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  operations  of  the  unpaid  board  of  legislators  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spencer  leads  me  to  ask  the  question  whether  in  a 
city  a  better  class  of  men  are  willing  to  serve  without  compensation  i£ 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

Gen.  John  C.  Graves,  of  Buffalo:  I  should  also  tike  to  inquire  of 
Mr.  Spencer  whether  there  has  been  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
best  citiicns  of  New  Orleans  to  serve  upon  the  Common  Council  without 
compensation  if  the  position  was  tendered  to  them. 

Mr.  Spencer:  Answering  Iheve  questions  as  briefly  aa  possible,  I 
would  say  thai  there  does  seem  to  be  a  very  general  objection  to  serving 
in  our  Council  on  the  part  of  the  busiest  men,  and  the  best  men  of  the  city. 
for  the  reason  that  any  man  who  attempts  to  perform  municipal  duties 
must  do  so  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  his  time.  This  is  one  of  our  reasons  for 
wishing  to  return  to  a  more  concentrated  form  of  government,  and  one  by 
which  we  may  be  able  id  pay  sufficienUy  large  salaries  to  a  small  number 
of  men,  who  shall  properly  manage  the  affairs  of  the  city. 

Hon.  a.  K.  Conkunc,  of  New  York  :  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  Mr. 
Spencer's  paper  in  regard  to  ballot  laws  and  fraudulent  registration,  a  sub- 
ject not  referred  to  by  other  speakers.  I  think  one  of  the  most  imporunt 
things  is  the  enforcement  of  election  and  registration  laws.  Mr.  Spencer 
nys  that  they  estimated  sJk  thousand  fraudulent  votes  out  of  twenty-two 
thousand.  I  wit)  give  you  a  better  showing.  In  K.tnsasCity  there  were 
7,400  fraudulent  votes  in  29,000.  That  was  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
votes  ftaudulent  and  stricken  from  the  roll.  1  am  certain  that  that  was 
correct.  In  Albany  out  of  a  Little  lcs&  than  30,000  votes  1  am  told  3,000 
were  fraudulent,  or  a  little  more  Chan  one-seventh.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  candidates  as  it  is  of  the  enforcement  of  law  ;  and  if  the  Good 
Government  Clubs  and  City  Clubs  would  lake  hold  of  this  thing  on  tbe 
first  day  of  registration,  and  enforce  the  laws,  by  having  watchers,  as  we 
do  in  New  York,  to  serve  at  the  polls  for  one  day  and  see  that  the  election 
and  registration  laws  are  enforced,  it  would  put  away,  lo  a  large  extent* 
this  evil. 

Mr.  ¥.  M.  HoYT,  of  Milwaukee;   I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  order 

at  this  time,  but  if  it  is  in  order  I  would  like  to  extend  an  invitation  to  thia 

.body  to  hold  iu  next  meeting  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.     1  am  told  by  the 
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Secretary  that  it  is  necessar>*  to  present  this  matter  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Mr,  Bonaparte  :  As  hold-over  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
temporarity,  and  until  the  selection  of  my  successor.  I  desire  to  make  two 
announcements.  First,  if  the  form  of  acceptation  necessary  takes  the 
«hapc  which  is  usual  in  practical  le^'isUtive  bodies  1  am  tts  proper  representa- 
dve.  and  I  will  take  charge  of  it  and  see  that  it  is  put  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  Second,  I  desire  to  announce  that  for  less  practical  business 
than  that,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  immediately 
after  the  afternoon  session  today.  I  nill  take  this  opportunity  to  request 
of  the  newly-elected  members  of  that  Committee  that  they  show  their  de- 
votion to  [heir  office,  and  their  vrillingness  to  serve  in  it,  without  compen- 
sadon,  except  such  as  has  been  suggested,  by  attendance  at  that  meeting 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  this  afternoon. 

Adjourned  until  3.30  P.  M, 


Thursday,  May  jo,  iSpj,  9^0  P.  M. 

President  Carter  in  the  chair. 

The  President:  The  first  paper  will  be  on  the  "Municipal  Con- 
dition of  Httsburfih  and  Allegheny."  by  the  Hon.  William  M.  Kennedy, 
Mayor  of  Allegheny,  Penna. 

Mr.  Kennedy  read  a  paper  on  the  "Municipal  Condition  of  Pitts- 
4>urgh  and  Allegheny."     (Sec  Appemtix). 

The  President:  The  next  paper  will  be  on  the  "Municipal  Con- 
•dicion  of  Jersey  City,"  by  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Quimby.  I  am  informed  that  Dr. 
^uimby  is  absent,  and  I  shall  have  to  call  upon  some  gentleman  here  to 
iread  his  paper. 

Mr.  Bonaparte:  1  am  sure  we  would  all  listen  with  a  great  deal  of 
■pleasure  to  this  paper  of  Dr.  Quimby,  but  I  am  informed  by  the  Secretary 
•jlhat  another  paper,  which  ought  to  have  been  upon  the  progr.imme,  but 
of  which  he  was  not  informed  in  time  10  get  it  into  the  programme,  is  here, 
and  the  author  is  here.  I  therefore  move  that  the  paper  of  Dr.  Qniinby 
be  read  by  title  only  and  printed  in  our  proceedings,  and  that  the  time  thus 
gained  be  given  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  C.  C.  P.  Clark,  of  Oswego,  N.  V.,  afior 
Ahe  other  papers  of  the  afternoon  have  been  disposed  of. 

Which  motion  prevailed. 

The  President;  The  paper  prepared  by  Dr,  Quimby  on  the  "  Munic- 
ipal  Condition  of  Jersey  CiC>- "   will  be  read  by  title,  and  incorporated 
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in  our  proceeding.  (See  Appendix).  The  next  paper  in  order  is  on 
the  "Municipal  Government  of  Louisville.  Ky.,"  by  Frank  K.  Hartwell. 
President  of  the  Louisville  Good  City  Government  Club. 

Mr.  Hartwell  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Municipal  Condition  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.'  ■     (See  Appendix). 

The  Presidcnt:  The  next  paper  will  be  one  on  the  "Municipal 
Condition  of  Buffalo."  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Loomis.  President  of  the  Con- 
federated Good  Go\-ernment  Clubs  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Loomis  read  a  paper  on  the  "Municipal  Condition  of  Buffalo." 
<See  Appftiiiix). 

At  the  close  of  his  paper  Mr.  Loomis  said :  I  must  ask  the  privilege 
of  speaking  a  very  few  words  in  addition,  words  of  protest,  suggested  by 
what  was  said  on  this  floor  yesterday  afternoon  and  again  in  the  church 
last  evening.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  l>elicve.  and  do  not  think 
(here  is  sufficient  cause  for  believing,  that  our  municipal  ills  can  properly 
or  primarily  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  moral  fibre  in  the  American  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  doubt,  as  was  well  smd  by  our  Tresident  on  that  occasion, 
that  our  condition  is  largely  due  to  the  extreme  partisan  spirit  manifested 
in  our  municipal  elections.  That  partisan  spirit  is  not  necessarily  un- 
patriotic. It  is.  rather,  an  intense  patriotism  to  my  mind,  misdirected  by 
the  agents  of  political  parties,  and  done  because  of  the  extreme  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  done  under  our  present  electoral  system.  You  know  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  an  independent  in  municipal  elections  to 
make  his  influence  felt  at  the  caucus.  That  is  due  to  our  system.  In 
England  it  is  not  so.  As  I  have  said  in  my  paper,  they  overcome  that 
obsucle  by  voting  for  only  one  candidate.  Under  those  circumstances  you 
can,  without  any  undue  multiplicity  of  candidates,  place  any  number  of 
names  on  the  official  ballot.  That  efTectually  destroys  the  system  of  ring 
rule.  It  is  better  than  the  system  of  proportional  representation.  1  do  not 
believe  that  Americans  are  worse  than  others.  1  find  it  difficult  to  account 
how  eminent  men  and  earnest  reformers  will  speak  from  pulpit  and  plat* 
form  of  the  differences  existing  between  our  municipal  governments  and 
the  municipal  governments  of  foreign  nations,  and  yet  never  suggest  that 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  s>-stem,  or  that  we  uke  their  experience.  All 
I  have  to  say  is,  give  an  American  citizen  an  equal  chance,  put  him  on  the 
same  footing  with  his  English  neighbor,  and  there  will  be  no  reason  to 
complain  of  lack  of  civic  spirit  in  the  American.  I  have  not  made  any 
personal  references.  W^at  I  have  said  is  for  this  reason  :  I  believe  this 
skepticism  and  cynicism  which  is  manifested  in  this  continued  talk  about 
the  degradation  of  the  American  citizen  is  unnecessary,  and  unworthy  of 
us  and  the  cause  which  we  represent. 
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The  President:  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  have  deemed  it 
expedient  to  defer  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Richardson  until  to- 
morrow morning,  when  it  will  take  the  pUce  of  another  paper,  the  author 
of  which  will  not  be  present.  The  time,  therefore,  remaining  at  our  dis- 
posal will  be  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  a  paper  not  upon  the  programme, 
entitled  "A  Logical  System  of  Municipal  Elections,  Effecting  a  True 
Organization  and  Empowerment  of  the  Public  Will,"  by  Dr.  C.  C.  P. 
Gark.  of  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  C.  C.  P.  Clark,  Jr..  then  read  the  paper  of  Dr.  C.  C.  P.  Clark, 
entitled  *'A  Logical  Sy^em  of  Municipal  Elections,  Effecting  a  True 
Organization  and  Empowerment  of  the  Public  Will."     (See  Appendix). 

The  Presiuekt:  Opportunity  is  now  offered  for  any  suggestions  or 
questions  which  may  be  raised  by  any  of  the  papers  which  have  beeii 
read. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Hawley.  of  Minneapolis :  We  have  come  here  to  obtain  in- 
formation, and  we  have  got  it.  Yet  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  may  be 
still  a  better  way  by  which  we  may  gel  information  in  regard  to  the  govern- 
ments of  our  cities  and  civic  matters.  We,  in  Minneapolis,  realize  the 
necessity  of  knowing  how  cities  throughout  [he  United  States  are  governed  ; 
not  only  as  to  the  form  of  government,  but  the  sentiment  which  lies  back 
of  that  form.  This  League  forms  an  excellent  means  of  obtaining  that 
information,  and  my  suggestion  is  whether  the  Executive  Committee  will 
not  organize  what  might  be  called  a  Bureau  of  Information  and  Stati<itics. 
There  is,  it  seems  me,  no  reason  why  evcrj*  Civic  Club  and  every  affiliated 
member  of  this  organization  should  not  be  a  means  of  giving  information. 
What  are  the  good  things  in  the  various  cities  which  mi^ht  be  adopted  by 
other  cities  ?  What  are  the  facts  as  to  finance*,  and  how  to  curtail  ex- 
penses ?  I  make  these  suggestions,  and  if  necessary,  I  will  put  it  in  the 
form  of  a  motion. 

Secretary  Woodruff  made  a  motion  that  the  matter  suggested  by  .Mr. 
Hawlcy  be  referred  to  the  l^xecutive  Committee,  with  power  to  act,  which 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hawley. 

The  President:  The  Chair  is  impressed  with  the  benefit  which  might 
possibly  and  probably  be  derived  from  such  means  of  collecting  informa- 
tion, and  of  digesting  and  arranging  it  and  furnishing  il  to  the  members  of 
the  League  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  available.  This  involves  the 
question  of  expense.  What  means  the  League  may  have  for  that  purpose, 
and  how  far  they  may  be  able  to  go  in  the  direction  of  raising  money  to 
spend  in  that  direction,  is  well  worth  their  .attention.  It  is  moved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  seconded  by  the  author  of  this  suggestion,  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee  to  examine  into  the  expediency  of  establishing 
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a  Bureau  of  Information,  nith  power  to  act.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  it 
si^ify  it  by  saying  aye. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Siduons,  of  Washington :  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  this  League  is  discussing  the  general  question  of 
municipal  government  in  this  country,  and  whether  the  members  of  the 
League  may  expect  something  from  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  gen- 
era! subjecl  of  municipal  government. 

The  President  :  Mr.  Bonaparte  will  furnish  you  the  information  you 
desire. 

Mr.  Bonatarte;  Nothing  was  done  at  the  session  of  the  Executive 
Committee  yesterday,  because  there  was  no  such  session.  At  the  previous 
sessions  of  the  same  body  nothing  has  been  done  on  that  subject  for  di/fer- 
ent,  but  decisive,  reasons.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
not  ver>'  numerous.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  rather  busy;  and  they 
are.  to  a  great  extent,  scattered  throughout  the  country.  The  amount  of 
work  which  the>'  have  had  to  do  with  regard  to  the  actual  business  of  the 
League  has  been  verj-  much  greater  than  1  suppose  most  of  the  delegates 
present  would  presume,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  none  of  the  gentle- 
men belonging  to  the  Executive  Committee  dimng  the  past  year  have  had 
the  time  or  the  opportunity,  even  if  they  had  the  natural  ability,  to  take  up 
a  work  of  such  magnitude  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Siddons.  Several  new 
members  have  been  added  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  this  election, 
and  its  possibilities  in  the  future  I  will  not  pretend  to  forecast.  In  regard 
to  the  suggestion  made  that  we  attempt  to  set  up  a  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Statistics,  we  have  attempted  to  do  it  by  permitting  our  Secretary  to 
answer,  as  well  as  he  can,  questions  that  are  asked  him  on  the  subject. 
He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  of  that  kind,  and  considering  the  great 
disadvantages  under  which  he  has  done  it.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it 
has  been  rem.irkably  well  done.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  practicable  to 
make  the  League  a  source  of  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  study  of  municipal  government  in  this  country,  and  with  the  practical 
problems  of  municipal  government  in  this  countr)* ;  and  alt  that  would  be 
needed  for  that  purpose  would  be  an  appreciable,  but  by  no  means  ver>' 
exorbitant,  amount  of  money.  I  think  from  fsooo  to  ^2500  would  enable 
us  10  supply  the  necessary  printing,  posuge.  stationery  and  clerical  force 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretar\-  to  give  the  information  desired.  I  think 
be  has  had  many  mquiries  on  this  subject  from  all  parts  of  the  countr)-. 

A  Delegate  1  I  would  tike  to  ask  whether  it  will  be  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  for  this  League  to  issue  some  form  of  digest  or  very  brief  synop- 
sis of  the  charters  of  the  various  cibes  of  this  land.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  Secretary  and  the  Executive  Committee  to  secure  copie*  ol^ 
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such  charters,  especially  of  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  clubs.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  so  reduce  them  as  to  umply  give  a.  skeleton  ?  I  am  sure 
such  a  compendium  would  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  to 
(hose  seeking  light  along  these  lines. 

The  President  :  The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  in  relation  to 
a  Bureau  of  Information  is  a  proper  one,  and,  as  it  appears  to  the  Chair, 
the  collection  of  a  resum<(.  or  skeleton  sketches  of  the  various  city  charters, 
would  be  the  proper  work  of  such  a  Bureau.  The  establishment  of  it  is 
possible  if  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  funds  to  cover  the  expense.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  of  expense  1  will  say  on  behalf  of  the  officers  that  our 
only  regular  income  is  derived  from  the  annual  fees  of  the  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  League,  which  are  five  dollars.  It  is  desirable  for  many  reasons 
that  the  amount  should  not  be  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
desirable,  as  the  fund  raised  is  very  small  indeed,  that  it  should  be  in- 
creased in  a  certain  way,  and  that  is  by  increase  of  the  actual  members. 
It  is  suggested,  and  I  make  the  request  earnestly  to  the  various  societies 
who  are  affiliated  here,  that  they  take  steps  among  themselves  to  increase 
as  much  as  possible  the  membership  of  the  National  League.  That  would 
add  to  our  strength  in  many  ways,  and  certainly  in  the  matter  of  increas- 
ing our  revenues.  Our  revenues,  also,  may  be  Increased  by  those  who 
may  have  the  disposition  and  the  abiUty  to  increase  them.  They  have 
been  so  increased  by  Mr.  Brandeis,  of  Boston,  who  distributed  a  large  fee 
he  had  received  from  certain  professional  work  among  reform  bodies,  and 
between  5100  and  5300  has  come  to  us  in  that  way.  There  are  many 
gentlemen  connecud  with  this  Association  whose  interest  is  not  measured 
by  the  annual  fee  of  five  dollars.  Any  contribution  from  members  of  the 
Association,  or  from  others  from  whom  they  can  obtain  them,  I  am  sure 
would  be  abundantly  repaid  in  the  use  which  the  Treasurer  would  make  of 
them.  In  that  way  it  might  be  made  possible  for  the  Executive  Committee 
to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Information.  Ttiis  matter  of  increase  of  revenues 
is  one  which  the  Chair  earnestly  begs  may  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  various  members. 

A  Delegate;  My  dub  has  authorized  me  to  arrange  with  the  daily 
papers  here  to  send  a  copy  of  the  papers  containing  the  proceedings  to 
«ach  member  of  the  club.  But  I  am  told  that  they  are  to  be  published  In 
pamphlet  form.     If  so,  I  would  prefer  to  send  that 

The  President  :  It  is  probable  that  everything  will  be  published,  but 
it  will  uke  a  month  or  two  to  do  that  The  Secretary  will  be  very  glad  to 
take  orders  for  copies  so  he  may  have  reliable  information  as  to  the  number 
that  will  be  desired. 

A  Delegate  :  It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  benefit  by  our  studies 
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we  must  study  the  history  of  good  government  rather  than  the  govern- 
ment of  American  cities.  We  should  study  the  municipal  government  of 
Great  Britain.  You  mil  get  more  good  in  ten  minutes  out  of  Doctor 
Shaw's  book  than  you  will  in  a  >-ear  studying  the  municipal  misgovern- 
ment  of  American  cities. 

Mr.  James  W,  Prvor,  of  New  York  City:  I  do  not  understand  that 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  precludes  the  passing  of  resolutions  in  the  nature 
of  expressions  of  the  sense  of  this  meeting.  The  papers  we  have  beard 
throw  light  upon  us,  and  we  ought  to  put  ourselves  on  record  as  having 
been  led  to  these  conclusions,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  direct  and 
logical  outcome  of  what  we  have  heard. 

Mr.  Pr>*or  then  read  the  following  resolutions,  but.  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Bonaparte,  the  consideration  of  them  was  deferred  until  the  next  session 
of  the  Conference: 

Whereas.  In  the  experience  of  the  cities  upon  which  reports  have 
been  made  to  this  Conference,  abundant  illustration  is  presented  of  the 
fact  that  endurable  municipal  government  may  be  secured  at  the  hands  of 
honest  and  efficient  officers  under  favorable  legislation,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  legislation  can  secure  good  government  at  the  hands  of  un- 
fit officers ;  and 

Whereas,  The  experience  of  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  of  some  of 
the  continental  countries  of  Europe  emphasizes  the  importance  of  city 
charters  under  which  the  efforts  of  worthy  city  officers  may  best  be  made 
effective  ;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Kfsol^'fti,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  National  Municipal  League  that, 
for  the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy  in  municipal  administration,  two 
things  are  necessary — namely,  honest  and  able  public  officers,  and  such  a 
sdentiiic,  coherent  and  harmonious  system  of  local  self-government  under 
State  constitution  and  general  State  statutes  as  shall  create  favorable  con- 
ditions of  municipal  administration. 

Adjourned. 


President  Carter  in  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDE.NT :  The  first  paper  will  be  on  "  Municipal  Government 
by  National  Parties."  by  Mr.  Charles  Richardson,  Vice-president,  National 
Municipal  League  and  Philadelphia  Municipal  League. 

Mr.  Richardson  :  I  feet  sore  no  one  could  have  listened  to  our 
chairman  with  more  appreciation  than  !  did  the  other  evening.  My 
pleasure  was.  however,  mingled  with  a  somewhat  different  feeling,  for.  as 
he  proceeded,  I  gradually  realised  that  my  own  paper,  which  I  had  been 
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appointed  to  prepare,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  ver\'  feeble  imttation  of 
some  of  our  chainnan's  ideas  and  arguments.  I  thought  at  Arst  I  would 
ask  permission  to  withdraw  it ;  but  I  felt  afterwards  that  the  ideas  and  argu- 
ments which  our  President  presented  to  us  with  such  superb  effect  Wednes- 
day evening  would  certainly  be  worthy  of  repetition  and  additional  em- 
phasis by  another  member  of  the  League. 

Mr.  Richardson  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Municipal  Government  by  Na- 
tional Parties."     (See  Appendix). 

Thb  President  :  It  so  happens  that  the  authors  of  several  papers  as- 
signed for  this  morning  session  are  not  present,  and  consequently  the  Com- 
mittee have  determined  to  dispense  for  the  present  with  the  readlns;  of  their 
papers.  The  next  paper  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  wilt  be  that 
upon  "Civic  Federations,"  by  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago, 

Professor  Small  :  As  I  read  on  the  train  this  morning  the  account 
of  what  had  been  said  here  yesterday,  I  feared  that  my  messs^e  from  Chicago 
might  disturb  you;  for.  certainly,  I  have  a  different  report  to  make  from 
that  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the  municipal  condition 
of  their  cities.  The  millennium  has  not  arrived  tn  Chicago,  but  there  has 
been  a  long  stride  towards  it  during  the  last  year,  and  our  report  is.  there- 
fore, altogether  favorable.  In  speaking  of  "  Civic  Federations."  we  are 
telling  of  an  institution  which  is  different  in  many  respects  from  the  ordi- 
nary Municipal  League.  We  went  back  to  first  principles,  and  instead  of 
attempting  to  reform  bad  men  who  have  constituted  our  clt>'  government  in 
the  past,  we  concluded  it  was  necessary  to  reform  good  men  who  had  not 
constituted  the  dty  government,  but  ought  tu.  Accordingly,  we  have  been 
reforming  our  good  citizens  during  the  last  year,  and  with  wonderful  effect. 

Prof.  Small  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Ci\*ic  Federations."  (See  AP' 
^ndix). 

The  President  :  The  next  paper  will  be  one  on  the  "  Law  Enforce- 
ment Societies,"  by  (ieorge  Frederick  Eltiott,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Brooklyn  Law  Enforcement  Society. 

Mr.  Elliott  :  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  my  paper,  it  is  bad 
enough,  and  it  will  speak  for  itself.  There  are  no  flowers  in  it  and  no 
flights  of  imagery.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  deliver  this  paper  in  person, 
and  when  your  indefatigable  Secretary  wrote  me  I  thought  I  was  too  busy 
even  to  write  a  paper.  I  subsequently  wrote  one  with  the  intention  of 
sending  it  on  to  be  read,  but  when  I  saw  that  so  distinguished  a  personage 
as  our  President  could  devote  so  much  time  to  this  work  and  attend  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  throughout  the  countr>',  1  thought  such  an  insigniAcant 
person  as  myself  could  devote  a  day  or  two  to  a  public  service  of  tliis  kind. 
Our  organization  is  but  an  infant.   The  Parkhurst  Society,  which  is  familiar 
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to  the  world,  is  some  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  We  are  hardly  that  many 
months  old.  But  we  have  clear  and  defined  purposes,  and  we  think  we 
have  a  reason  to  exisL 

Mr.  Elliott  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Law  Enforcement  Societies."     (See 

The  President:  There  is  one  of  the  papers,  the  author  of  which  is 
not  present,  which  by  reason  of  its  especial  merits  and  interest,  and  be- 
cause it  is  by  one  of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the  League,  we  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  have  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodruff,  the  following  papers,  the  authors  of  which 
were  not  present,  were  received,  read  by  title  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference:  The  "Municipal  Condition  of  San 
Frandsco,"  by  Isaac  T.  MilUken.  (See  ApptntUx).  The  "Municipal 
Condition  of  Seattle,"  by  Edward  O,  Graves.  (See  Appendix),  The 
'•  Municipal  Condition  of  Denver."  by  Hon.  Piatt  Rogers.  (See  Apptndix), 
The  ••  Municipal  Condition  of  Detroit,"  Rev.  Donald  D.  MacLaunn.  D.  D. 
(See  Appendix). 

Mr.  VVoodruff  then  read  a  paper  entitled  7*he  "  Municipal  Condition 
of  Portland,"  by  Thomas  N.  Strong,  Esq.,  Third  Vice-president  of  the 
National  Municipal  League.     (See  Appendix). 

The  I'residcnt;  The  way  is  now  open  for  discussions  and  sugges- 
tions respecting  any  of  the  topics  which  have  been  handled  in  the 
papers  which  have  been  read,  or  for  other  suggestions.  Among  thetn 
I  may  say  that  more  or  less  observation  has  been  made  in  reference  to 
(he  plan  upon  which  our  conferences  have  been  conducted,  and  in  ref- 
erence  to  the  mode  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  time  has  been 
employed.  We  have  had  many  papers  read  here  of  great  merit,  but  very 
little  time  has  been  open  for  discussion.  The  Executive  Commiltee,  I  am 
very  sure,  would  be  ver)-  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  from  delegates  here 
present  as  to  the  plan  upon  which  future  meetings  should  be  conducted. 
We  should  remember  that  while  so  many  papers  occupy  a  great  deal  of 
time,  that  ihcy  are  the  fruit  of  dehberate  thought;  and  furnish,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  amount  of  instruction  and  information.  On  the  other  hand, 
open  debate  is  more  interesting  in  its  character,  but  sometimes  the  fruit  of 
less  thought  and  less  deliberation.  Probably  the  way  in  which  these  two 
elements  are  to  be  mingled  is  a  matter  of  expediency  which  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Commiltee  have  in  view,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  be  glad 
to  receive  suggestions. 

Mr.  Johm  a.  Gang,  of  Cincinnati:  What  a  refreshing  breeze  we 
have  had  from  Chicago.  I  was  nearly  Ailed  with  despair  in  listening  to 
the  reports  from  all  directions  of  the  bad  admimstrauion  of  city  govern- 


ment,  until  th«  results  of  work  in  that  dty  were  stated.  I  have  been 
strongly  impressed  that  the  lack  of  proper  public  sentiment  is  one  source 
of  the  difficulty ;  and  with  regard  to  public  sentiment  the  press  of  the 
country  has  more  to  do  than  any  other  agency.  We  have  had  a.  very 
sorry  experience  in  our  own  city  in  regard  to  the  press  ;  it  has  afforded  no 
help.  Numerous  experiments  in  municipal  reform  have  been  made  ;  per- 
haps in  no  dty  has  tliere  been  a  greater  number  of  experiments  in  that 
line;  and  by  the  diUgent  efforts  of  a  few  good  men  recently,  our  dty  gor- 
ernment  received  a  new  charter  from  the  legislature,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  city  were  employed.  The  charter,  as 
prepared  by  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge,  was  a  very  good 
one  and  acceptable;  but  a  few  innocent  amendments  were  asked  for  and 
unwittingly  they  were  granted.  Through  these  amendments  the  evil  cle- 
ment is  about  as  :iuccessrul  as  it  was  before.  The  great  curse  of  our  ad- 
ministration has  been  the  bi-partisan  boards. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  worst  crimes  against  political  rights  (and  what 
rights  are  more  predous?)  are  perpetrated  in  dties.  The  cause  is,  per- 
haps, as  obvious  as  the  fact.  Of  Jefferson's  wise  aphorisms  none  was 
more  true  than  that  "  cities  are  festering  sores  on  the  body  politic."  It  » 
possible  that  the  assertion  was  meant  to  express  a  di/Tercnt  idea  as  to  the 
relation  of  politics  to  municipal  government,  but  as  things  political  go  now 
it  applies  perfectly,  for  the  cities  are  the  hot-beds  for  propagating  nearly 
every  crime  that  is  perpetrated  against  the  nghts  of  electors.  Not  only  is 
this  true,  but  resistance  to  this  form  of  crime  is  the  more  difficult  to  or- 
ganize because  of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  population. 

It  may  briefly  be  claimed  that  municipal  corporations  should  not  be 
the  political  engines  that  they  are.  They  are  public  trusts.  To  secure 
the  best  administration  of  these  trusts  it  is  evident  that  the  selection  of 
trustees  should  be  upon  much  the  same  principle  as  the  selection  of  trustees 
for  organizations  where  large  amounts  of  property  are  at  stake,  and  where 
the  shareholders,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  cannot  well  take  active  part 
in  the  management  of  the  complicated  parts  of  the  trust.  In  this  view,  it 
would  seem  that,  instead  of  the  mixed  and  conflicting  divisions  of  respon- 
sibility which  now  exist  in  city  government,  there  should  be  a  concentration 
of  authority  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  would  hear  to 
the  trusts  much  the  same  relation  that  directors  of  banks,  of  railroads,  in- 
surance and  other  companies  bear  to  their  trusts. 

Let  all  boards  administering  the  affairs  of  cities,  whether  legislative 
or  executive,  governing  or  administrating  the  aiTairs  of  cities  be  abolished. 
In  their  stead  have  a  board  of  governors,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the 
business  of  municipal  government;   these  governors  to  be.  in  numbers. 
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apportioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  enumerated  at  proper,  stated 
periods,  on  such  basis  as  this,  namely,  for  each  city  of  twenty-6ve  thou- 
sand inhabitants  or  less,  three  governors ;  twenty-five  thousand  to  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  four  governors ;  fifty  thousand  to  seventy-five  thou- 
sand, 6ve  governors  :  seventy-five  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand,  six 
governors,  and  so  on.  These  governors  to  be  elected  on  tickets  at  large; 
and  after  the  first  election  one-half  of  them  when  numbers  are  even,  and 
an  eirtra  one  when  the  numbers  are  odd,  to  be  elected  every  two  years, 
each  governor  to  serve  two  years.  Upon  these  governors  to  devolve  the 
entire  management  of  the  city  affairs  except,  perhaps,  snch  duties  as  may 
be  prescribed  for  an  auditor,  a  treasurer,  a  clerk  of  the  board,  and  also  for 
tax  commissioners  and,  possibly,  for  the  school  board.  The  governors  to 
choose  annually  one  of  their  number  for  presiding  officer,  who  shall  be, 
ex  officio,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  entrusted  with  such  authority  as  may  be 
requisite.  Details  as  to  what  powers  he  should  have  are  6t  subjects  for 
discussions  and  adjustment. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Eluott,  of  Brooklyn  :  One  principal  cause 
of  municipal  misrule  is  that  men  hold  fast  to  their  party  in  munidpal,  as  well 
as  in  state  and  national  issues;  the  Republicans  on  one  hand  and  the 
Democrats  on  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  way  to  bring  about  good 
results  is  for  every  stale  to  pass  laws  to  ha>'e  state  elections  held  in  the 
month  of  November  and  municipal  elections  at  another  time.  In  the 
majority  of  states  the  election  machinery  is  the  same  for  the  municipal 
officen  as  for  the  state  and  national  officers.  The  same  convention  answers 
for  the  state  and  national  officers.  I  believe  in  good  government,  and  I 
believe  in  separating  municipal  from  stale  and  national  conventions.  In 
my  judgment  we  should  have  municipal  elections  in  the  spring. 

Mk.  J.  E.  Clarey,  of  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa  :  We  have  spring  elections  tn 
Des  Moines  and  we  still  have  bad  city  government. 

Mr.  L.  £.  HoLnsN :  1  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
these  discussions,  and  to  the  papers,  especially.  I  consider  them  certainly 
superior  to  any  collections  of  papers  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  listen 
to  in  the  same  space  of  time.  We  are  all  agreed  that  this  meeting  is  a  de- 
cided success :  there  is  no  question  about  that  The  mission  of  this  League 
is  to  create  the  right  kind  of  public  sentiment  We  know  in  this  country 
only  one  supreme  power,  and  that  is  the  power  of  public  opinion.  In  our 
democratic  government  we  all  believe  in  the  right  of  representation,  and 
that  the  people  should  all  be  represented  in  our  representative  bodies.  We 
know  tliat  the  will  of  the  people  is  not  represented  in  many  instances. 
Hcie  is  a  I'rgc  floating  vote  that  is  purchasable,  which  swings  from  one 
riecbon  to  mother,  and  we  are  cursed  to  a  great  extent  by  It.     I  have  be- 
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lieved  for  a  long  time  that  one  of  the  greit  remedies  for  this  i%  minority 
representation.  1  believe,  taking  tlie  two  great  political  parties  to-day,  that 
the  great  mass  of  them  are  honest  in  their  convictions  ;  they  are  American 
and  believe  in  the  American  government,  but  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministration of  government.  When  a  conflict  comes  up  this  purchasable 
vote  is  swung  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  the  money  that  is  used  to  pur- 
chase it.  The  two  great  political  parties  at  their  meetings  in  Minneapolis 
and  Chicago  did  not  dare  to  lift  their  hands,  except  as  the  money  power  of 
New  York  and  Wall  Street  said  :  "  Put  this  in  your  platform  or  you  can't 
have  the  money."  I  was  there  and  know  whereof  I  speak,  and  they  were 
there  with  their  agents,  and  they  dictated  the  platforms,  so  far  as  the 
money  question  was  concerned,  and  they  agreed  to  sell  the  birthright  of 
these  two  great  political  parties  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

I  make  this  introductory  statement  simply  to  ask  that  some  one  be  re- 
quested to  bring  to  our  next  meeting  a  paper,  showing  to  what  extent  mi- 
nority representation  has  been  carried  in  different  sections  of  this  country, 
and  to  elaborate  a  plan  by  which  it  can  be  made  more  effective. 

The  President  :  The  Chair  will  remind  Mr.  Holdcn  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Executive  Committee  would  receive  with  great  pleasure  any 
carefully- pre  pared  communication  upon  the  subject  of  minority  voting.  If 
Mr.  Holden  is  interested  in  that  subject  doubtless  he  can  find  some  one  to 
prepare  such  a  paper. 

Mr.  Holden:  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  person,  or  a  person  better 
able  to  do  that,  than  the  President  of  this  Association. 

The  PKesiDExr:  I  should  first  have  to  convince  myself  that  that  is 
the  best  remedy. 

Mr.  Spencer  :  I  am  sure  all  those  present  will  agree  with  me  in  say- 
ing that  the  programme  mapped  out  fur  this  meeting  has  been  a  most  inter- 
esting one.  It  has  broujjht  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  delegates  present 
the  condition  of  government  and  the  form  of  government  in  a  number  of 
cities  in  the  United  States.  1  have  noticed,  however,  that  there  is  lack  of 
discussion  relative  to  the  merits  of  the  different  systems  which  have  bceti 
laid  before  us.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  in  preparing  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  next  annual  Conference  we  have  papers  upon  the  various 
features  of  municipal  government ;  for  instance,  let  them  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  municipal  officers  should  be  paid ;  how  they  should  be 
paid ;  whether  they  should  receive  large  salaries,  or  whether  bodies,  like  a 
Council  or  a  governing  board,  should  receive  salaries  at  all.  Also  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  it  is  more  advisable  to  have  cities  controlled  by  a 
Council,  elected  by  the  people,  or  by  boards  appointed  by  the  mayor  or 
some  other  ofiicer;  or  whether  or  not  it  would  be  better  for  a  cit)*  to  be 
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govented  by  several  boards  operating  and  working  the  various  departments 
in  which  the  municipal  power  should  be  centered.  1  would  also  suggest  that 
another  subject  of  great  moment  be  discussed,  and  that  is  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  advisable  and  proper  for  cities  to  be  governed  by  large  bodies, 
or  whether  the  municipal  function  should  be  vested  in  a  few  well-paid  in> 
dividuals,  or  boards,  as  the  case  might  be.  Also.  I  think  that  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  that  the  City  Council  should  be  elected  by  a 
limited  and  small  constituency,  or  by  the  city  at  large,  is  important.  Our 
experience  in  New  Orleans  has  been  that  a  Council,  elected  by  a  limited 
constituency,  is  subject  more  than  any  other  to  bossism.  Bosses  are  able 
to  control  a  large  number  of  the  councilmen  of  every  Council.  Whereas, 
good  citizens  of  the  city  might  have  a  majority  in  the  entire  dty.  Where 
a  man  is  elected  by  a  small  constituency,  he  r^ards  that  particular  con* 
stituency  as  the  one  he  must  look  up  to  and  to  whom  he  is  responsible, 
and  he  does  not  care  anything  about  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Siddons,  of  Washington.  D.  C. :  I  rise  to  speak  upon 
the  tendency  of  likening  municipal  corporations  to  business  corporations. 
We  are  agreed  that  whether  a  man  is  .1  Republican  or  a  Democrat  is  of 
no  consequence  when  you  consider  him  for  office  in  a  private  corpora- 
tion. It  would  be  well  to  follow  the  methods  of  private  corporations  in 
this  respect  in  municipal  affairs.  But  the  vital  difference  between  a  busi- 
ness corporation  and  a  municipal  corporation  is  this  :  A  business  corpora- 
tion is  engaged  in  the  work  of  profit  to  a  few  stockholders,  while  a  munici> 
pal  corporation  is  dealing  with  men  and  women  and  their  general  welfare 
in  home  and  daily  life.  I  think  the  effect  of  the  govemmentof  the  municipal 
corporation  is  brought  home  to  men  and  women  composing  the  munici- 
pality much  more  forcibly  than  is  the  case  with  legislation  in  state  or 
federal  government.  I  think  I  see  danger  in  the  tendency  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  the  tendency  lo  carr>'  this  resemblance  of  the  municipal  corpora- 
tion to  the  business  corporation,  too  far. 

Mr.  C.  At;Gtre'n;s  Haviland.  of  Brooklyn  :  I  want  to  say  in  reference 
to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  gentleman  fi-om  New  Orleans,  that  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  under  the  reform  rule  of  Seth  Low.  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
obedient  lo  the  act  of  the  legislature,  provided  for  electing  aldermen  by 
wards.  Within  three  years  we  found  that  a  certain  boss  was  perfectly  tat- 
isfied  that  he  had  secured  all  the  aldermen  in  the  dty  of  Brooklyn.  Since 
that  time  we  have  been  fighting  to  get  back,  and  we  have  had  the  bosses 
fighting  us,  to  ward  elections. 

Mr.  Mont.  G.  Ctntris,  Troy,  N.  Y. :  If  I  cime  here  with  the  idea  that 
Troy  was  the  worst  city  in  the  country,  that  idea  has  vanished.  But  we 
have  ft  man  who  started  from  a  brewery,  went  through  the  aldermancy  to 
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ihe  mayor's  chair,  and  then  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  is  still  our 
local  boss;  but  it  is  said  that  he  will  soon  remove  to  New  York  City,  of 
which  we  are  ver)-  glad.  Six  years  ago  the  business  men  of  Troy  organ- 
ized, and  undertook  to  study  whatever  was  for  the  good  of  the  city.  We 
secured  from  the  State  le^slalure  a  public  improvement  commission  which 
expended  a  million  dollars  for  public  improvements,  half  of  it  being  paid 
by  the  city  at  large.  The  debt  of  our  city  is  only  about  f  1,200,000.  The 
trouble  in  Troy  has  been  the  same  as  in  other  cities :  We  have  been  ruled 
by  a  strong,  preponderating  majority  on  one  side,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  formation  of  a  corrupt  ring.  Our  citizens  have  been  neglectful 
of  their  duties,  and  various  evils  have  sprung  up.  But  owing  to  the  gen- 
erous and  energetic  efforts  of  our  citizens,  there  has  been  a  great  Lmprove- 
ment.  You  probably  heard  a  year  ago  of  one  elecuon  in  which  a  young 
man  was  killed  who  was  standing  up  for  his  rights  as  a  citizen  at  the  polls. 
Tliat  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  body  of  one  hundred  men,  called  a 
Committee  of  Safety.  This  Committee  took  that  matter  in  hand  and  se- 
cured the  conviction  and  punishment  of  criminals  of  that  kind.  Great 
good  will  result  from  the  efforts  of  that  Committee,  which  is  still  alive  and 
active  as  a  vigilance  committee,  constantly  procuring  evidence.  When 
they  strike  they  strike  hard;  they  are  a  constant  menace  to  evil-doers. 
Troy  is  a  progressive  city.  We  are  proud  to  say  we  have  a  City  Club  of 
over  one  hundred,  but  recently  organized  ;  and  it  is  going  to  work  in  all 
the  wards.  We  propose  to  contmue  the  fight,  and  to  be  able  to  stand  with 
all  our  sister  cities  in  the  front  ranks  of  this  great  movement,  which  we 
realize  is  as  important  a  movcmcnl  as  has  been  known  in  our  country  for 
one  hundred  years. 

Rev.  Levi  Gilbert.  D.  D.,  of  Cleveland :  I  would  Hke  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion with  reference  to  the  dissemination  of  the  ideas  contained  tn  these 
papers  which  have  been  read.  These  papers  are  unparalleled  in  interest 
and  importance.  1  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  copy  of  your  first 
proceedings.  I  read  that  through  from  the  first  paragraph  to  the  last,  and 
gave  several  discourses  out  of  it  to  my  people  and  before  audiences  in 
various  pans  In  Ohio.  I  did  not  claim  originality,  but  gave  out  the  ideas 
obtained  from  that  volume.  There  are  hundreds  of  clergymen  and  other 
people  greatly  interested  in  this  work,  and  they  are  anxious  to  indoctrinate 
their  people,  but  they  have  not  access  to  the  information  which  they  need. 
I  think  a  cheap  edition,  which  might  be  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  should  be 
gotten  out.  of  these  proceedings,  and  made  available  for  purchase  to  the 
poorest  man.  It  would  be  well  if  some  could  be  sent  out  gratuitously,  so 
that  everywhere  this  seed  might  be  sown.  When  we  get  every  clergyman 
and  every  moral  reformer  interested,  and  bring  them  into  touch  with  these 
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ideas  which  have  been  expressed  here,  then  this  movement  will  be  more 
Urgel/  bencBcia.!,  and  what  we  liave  said  here  will  be  multiplied  many  fold. 

Or.  L.  D.  Tuckcruan.  of  Cleveland :  It  is  found  by  the  medical  asso- 
ciations which  have  existed  for  years  that  thoughtfully -prepared  papers  pre- 
served in  a  volume  do  more  good  in  the  long  run.  The  proceedings  of 
this  society  put  into  a  volume  would,  1  believe,  be  sought  by  all  the  libra- 
ries in  the  United  States,  and  would  thus  become  a  mine  of  information,  to 
be  drawn  upon  and  to  be  used  for  comparison  and  study.  I  also  believe 
that  the  Committee  is  wise  in  spending  most  of  the  time  at  these  meetings 
in  listenmg  to  pa|>ers  carefully  prepared. 

Mr.  Chari.es  Richardson,  of  Philadelphia :  In  reference  to  the  sug> 
gestion  of  Mr.  Ellion,  I  would  say  that  we  have  had  for  more  than  twenty 
years  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania  a  provision  for  the 
separation  of  the  municipal  from  state  and  national  elections.  We  have 
our  municipal  elections  in  the  spring.  We  have  also  had  for  more  than 
eight  years  in  the  charter  of  PhDadelphia  a  provision  for  the  appointment 
(o  all  subordinate  positions  of  men  after  competitive  examinations,  and 
without  regard  to  their  political  opinion.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  there  has  never  been  a  better  example  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  very 
best  of  laws  when  they  are  not  sustained  by  sufficient  public  sentiment. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Clarev,  of  Des  Moines  :  1  want,  on  behalf  of  some  few  here, 
to  uy  that  while  clearly  endorsing  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son in  favor  of  a  better  citizenship,  we  think  the  idea  ought  to  be  brought 
out  more  strongly  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  improving  a  system.  I 
represent  a  city  where  we  have  had  aroused  public  sentiment.  I  came 
bet*  after  four  months  of  almost  continued  devotion,  with  a  committee  of 
four  other  gentlemen.  10  a  public  matter  which  has  aroused  our  city  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  We  had  a  fight  with  the  gas  company.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact  we  have  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  keeping  the  alder- 
men from  delivering  the  goods  that  were  sold  long  ago ;  but  we  have  done 
it  by  this  overwhelming  public  sentiment  which  has  been  created.  But 
now  we  have  a  system  there  that  puts  us  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  corpo* 
rations  that  have  interests  tn  franchises.  We  are  handicapped  by  govern- 
menLil  machinery.  Every  few  days  we  learn  thnt  a  new  official  has  been 
appointed  and  a  new  place  created.  The  machinery-  is  so  bad  it  allows 
new  men  to  be  put  in  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ring.  1  didn't  want  to 
allow  such  an  impression  to  go  out  as  might  have  gone  out  last  night,  that 
we  only  needed  better  citizens.     We  need  a  better  system,  too. 

Rev.  Creoory  J.  Powf.ll  :  I  come  from  a  city  one  hundred  and  fif^ 
miles  farther  West  than  Des  Moines.  We  have  a  peculiar  animal  out  West 
which  we  call  a  broochu.     He  is  suppoMd  to  have  been  introduced  first 
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into  Mexico  as  an  Arabian  horse,  and  he  has  become  a  very  strange  mix- 
ture. I  went  out  on  the  frontier  some  time  ^o.  and,  as  a  "  tender  foot," 
1  thought  I  must  secure  one  of  these  wild  Western  horses.  1  learned  more 
of  human  nature  in  the  two  years  that  I  rode  that  horse  on  the  Nebraska 
prairies  than  from  my  relations  with  any  dozen  men.  An  Englishman 
who  was  trying  to  describe  this  animal  after  a  tour  through  the  West  said : 
"  He  "umps  'is  back  and  "ighs  'is  'ead,  and  I  can't  remain,  you  know." 
We  have  the  broncho  in  our  Omaha  municipal  government.  We  have 
him  in  the  Des  Moines  municipal  government,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken.  I  have  been  making  some  inquiries 
since  I  came  here  and  I  find  you  have  the  broncho  in  Cleveland  and  in 
New  York  City.  What  is  that  broncho  ?  It  is  our  present  system  of  dty 
government  permitting  private  institutions  in  the  forms  of  corporations  to 
do  for  the  dty  what  the  city  must  do  for  itself.  I  am  frank  to  say,  from  my 
observation  and  study  of  this  question,  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever 
have  honest  municipal  government  till  we  take  away  this  source  of  cor- 
ruption from  our  state  officers.  Perhaps  as  important  a  truth  as  this  Con- 
ference can  consider  is  the  taking  out  of  private  hands  of  these  sources  of 
evil.  We  have  a  very  efficient  city  engineer  in  Omaha.  He  has  a  national 
reputation  for  his  great  ability.  He  told  me  the  other  day — and  he  is  a 
most  advanced  thinker  upon  municipal  reform  lines,  though  he  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Municipal  League,  or  he  couldn't  be  in  the  employ  of  the 
city — he  told  me  that  in  his  observation  of  twelve  years,  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  political  corruption  can  be  traced  to  corporations. 

Mr,  Frank  N.  Hartweix,  of  Louisville  :  A  matter  of  great  impor-  ' 
tance  in  connection  with  the  work  of  this  League  was  touched  upon  a  while 
ago  when  the  press  was  referred  to.  I  am  glad  to  go  back  to  my  home 
and  report  to  my  constituency  that  one  of  the  most  active  men  at  this  Con- 
vention was  the  editor  of  one  of  the  local  papers.  I  think  that  we  should^ 
by  some  action  as  a  body,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  press  of  Cleve- 
land has  given  unstinted  space  to  reports  of  our  proceedings,  and  in  it» 
editorials  has  commended  without  qualification  the  objects  and  efforts  of 
this  disinterested  set  of  men. 

Mr.  James  W,  Prvor  :   The  general  subject  which  has  brought  uftJ 
together  is,  I  suppose,  in  the  estimation  of  nearly  all  present,  one  of' the 
most  pressing  questions,  if  not  the  most  pressing  question,  now  before  the 
American  people.     I  think  we  should  all  be  glad  of  expressions  of  lik»1 
belief,  and  of  sympathy  with  our  belief  as  I  may  be  able  to  offer  in  a  very 
few  words.     It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  City  , 
Club  of  New  York  that  the  committee  of  that  club  adopt  as  their  mott<»j 
this  pregnant  utterance  of  Dr.  Parkhurst:  "No  checks  wiU  dampen  ou 
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interest  or  palsy  our  activity."     In  btief  resolutions  I  have  expressed  that 
sentiment,  and  I  should  like  10  recommend  their  adoption, 
Mr.  Pryor  read  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  government  and  the  institutions  of  the  United  States 
arc  founded  upon  the  capacity  of  the  individual  citizen  for  self-govern- 
ment :  and 

Whereas,  Popular  government  in  the  large  and  rapidly-growing 
cities  of  this  country  has  practically  failed  to  develop  capacity  for  local 
self-government  in  the  citizens  of  our  municipalities  ;  and 

Whereas.  Citizens  who  fail  in  their  duty  to  the  local  governments 
which  affect  daily  and  intimately  the  happiness,  the  comfort,  and  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  ihemselves.  their  families  and  their  neighbors  cannot  con- 
tinue to  discharge  the  duty  of  citizens  of  the  nation  with  that  patriotism 
upon  which  our  forefathers  founded  our  federal  government ;  therefore  be  it 

KtSiilvtd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Municipal  league  the 
present  condition  of  local  government  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cities  of 
this  country  is  such  as  to  threaten  the  integrity  of  our  institutions  and  ulti- 
mately the  existence  of  the  nation  ;  and 

Ji^s0i'v^d.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  League  the  question  of  munjc* 
ipal  goveinmcnt  demands  the  serious  consideraliun  and  devoted  service  of 
all  citizens  who  would  not  have  the  rottenness  in  our  city  governments 
spread  throughout  the  body  politic. 

Also  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas.  In  the  experience  of  the  cities  from  which  reports  have 
been  presented  to  this  meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  abund- 
ant illustration  is  presented  of  the  fact  that  endurable  municipal  govern- 
ment may  be  secured  at  the  hands  of  honest  and  efficient  officers  under 
unfavorable  le^jislation.  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  legislation  can  se- 
cure good  government  for  a  city  at  the  hands  of  unfit  officers ;  and 

Whereas.  The  experience  of  cities  in  Great  Britain  and  in  some  of 
the  continental  countries  of  Europe  emphasizes  the  importance  uf  city 
charters,  under  which  the  efforts  of  worthy  officers  may  best  be  made  effec- 
tive :  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  National  Municipal  League  that 
for  the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy  in  municipal  administration,  two 
things  are  necessary,  namely,  (i)  honest  and  able  public  officers,  and  {3) 
such  a  scientific,  coherent  and  harmonious  system  of  local  self-government 
under  Stale  constitution  and  general  Sute  statutes  uniform  throughout  the 
State  as  shall  create  favorable  conditions  of  municipal  administration. 

The  Presidekt  :  These  resolutions  will  go  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Hawlxy  :  This  has  been  in  part  an  experience  meeting,  and 
1  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  Minneapohs.  As  your  League 
met  with  us  last  winter  1  need  only  speak  of  what  has  occurred  since. 
We  have  a  mayor  who  has  a  vetoing  power,  which  is  not  absolute,  and  we 
have  a  city  controller  and  a  city  treasurer.  The  mayor  has  control  of  the 
police,  otherwise  the  Council  has  entire  power  to  make  all  appropriations 
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and  to  spend  all  moneys.  The  Council  appoints  all  heads  of  departments, 
and  has  practical  control  of  the  city  government.  We  used  to  have  spring 
elections  and  it  was  decided  not  best,  and  we  have  them  now  with  the 
national  election.  We  have  no  civil  service  rules  and  we  have  very  few 
■of  what  are  considered  the  modern  necessities  of  good  government,  and 
yel  in  MinneapoUs  we  think  we  have  excellent  city  government.  We  have 
no  boss.  The  one  who  c-imc  nearest  to  being  one  was  the  street  railway 
boss,  but  we  have  disposed  of  him.  We  attribute  this  good  government 
not  to  the  form  of  our  government.  VVe  think  we  would  have  good  gov- 
enunent  under  the  federal  plan.  We  attribute  it  to  the  high  state  of  moral 
sentiment  and  public  opinion  throughout  the  whole  city.  I  believe  that  if 
that  is  exercised  continuously  it  will  secure  good  government.  There  has 
been  discussion  here  as  to  whettier  men  should  be  6rst  and  mcLsures  after- 
ward. Whenever  men  can  l)e  brought  to  bear  on  the  situation  bring  tbent 
forward,  and  when  you  need  new  measures  consider  then.  The  prc^m 
way  to  treat  this  question  is  to  have  the  proper  power  brought  to  bear  at 
(he  right  place  at  the  right  time.  The  main  power  must  consist  in  public 
aendment.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  getting  good  men  or  getting 
good  measures,  but  fundamentally  a  question  of  perpetual  and  continued — 
I  won't  say  agitation — but  education  to  raise  public  sentiment  up  10  what  It 
should  be. 

Hon.  Alfred  R.  Conkling  :  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Strong,  of  Oregon,  in  regard  to  the  foreign  population  and  the  matter 
of  universal  suffrage  in  Portland.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  in  New 
York  and  Eastern  cities  the  ignorant  foreign  vote  and  the  system  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  are  the  causes  of  bad  government.  Now  in  far-off  Port- 
land, a  city  of  seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  with  almost  no  foreign  popu- 
lation, and  with  universal  suffrage,  but  of  the  educated  class  of  voters, 
they  have  bad  government.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  they  have  formed  a 
Municipal  League  there,  which  has  partly  redeemed  the  city  government. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  ignorant  foreign  vote,  so  called,  is 
absent  in  Portland,  and  also  the  ignorant  universal  suffrage  element ;  yet, 
fc-om  what  you  have  heard  of  Whitechapcl,  they  were  certainly  very  badly 
governed  people  up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Municipal 
League, 

Now  a  word  in  regard  to  Mr.  Spencer's  paper  about  unsalaried 
aldermen  or  common  councilmen.  In  England  and  Scotland  I  think  all 
aldermen  are  unpaid,  except  the  mayor,  who  receives  a  good  salary.  I 
have  long  believed  that  if  we  had  unsalaried  aldermen  we  would  have  a 
better  class  of  men  in  office.  In  Eastern  cities  the  majority  of  the  Common 
Council  is  generally  a  lot  of  ward  ruffians.     There  may  be  one  banker,  or 
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one  lawyer,  or  one  merchant  in  a  board  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  xnen.  I 
Chink  that  is  a  fair  average.  In  the  dties  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  we 
have  a  great  many  men  with  assured  incomes  who  devote  as  much  rime  to 
charity  and  to  educational  work  as  ttic  aldermen  of  New  York  devote  to 
their  official  duties.  The  aldermen  of  New  York  meet  once  a  week,  ex- 
cept during  two  months  in  the  summer.  I  think  a  hundred  hours  in  the 
entire  year  would  cover  the  work  of  a  New  York  alderman.  I  am  sure  we 
have  men,  who  are  active  and  unselfish,  working  for  the  Good  Govern- 
ment Clubs  and  spending  much  more  than  a  hundred  hours  during  the 
year  in  that  kind  of  work  without  expecting  to  receive  any  reward  by 
office  or  in  any  other  way.  I  will  go  further  and  say,  there  are  men  active 
in  htcrary  and  athletic  clubs,  which,  of  course,  arc  unpaid,  where  they  give 
more  than  a  hundred  hours  in  the  year  to  work  of  that  kind. 

One  more  word  in  regard  to  the  Common  Council.  You  have  heard 
of  the  Brooklyn  plan.  In  my  humble  opinion  the  best  form  is  to  have 
-aldermen -at-large,  with  proportional  representation.  If  you  elect  them  at 
large  they  will  all  be  of  one  party,  except  in  the  close  cities.  In  the  larger 
cities  there  is  generally  a  very  large  m.ijority.  It  is  so  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn.  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Albany,  and  until  a  year  ago, 
in  Chicago.  The  proportional  representation  plan  has  worked  well  in 
Illinois,  and  for  many  years  in  Denmark  and  in  Southern  Switzerland. 
especially  in  the  Canton  Ttcino.  With  such  a  system  you  would  get  better 
men.  For  instance,  in  New  York  City  Tammany  Hall  runs  a  different  class 
of  men  for  mayor  than  for  ward  aldermen.  They  have  ward  aldernwn  who 
are  saloonkeepers,  whereas  for  mayor  they  have  a  man  of  some  standing, 
and  often  a  man  of  considerable  means,  who  has  never  been  indiaed  or 
arrested.  They  would  not  trust  an  ordinary  ward  alderman  to  be  on  the 
general  ticket.     I  recommend  proportional  representation. 

Prop.  John  R.  Commons.  Bloomington.  Ind. :  I  should  like  to  say 
one  word  on  proportional  representation,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
discussions  which  have  been  going  on  here  in  connection  with  the  relations 
between  federal  and  city  politics.  While  all  agree  that  we  must  separate 
city  politics  from  state  and  federal  politics,  the  problem  is  how  are  you 
going  to  do  it  under  the  present  system.  Here  is  the  wny  we  have 
attempted  to  do  it.  We  nominate  a  mayor,  and  we  put  all  the  power  of 
the  city  government  in  his  hands.  We  nominate  one  man  from  each 
political  party  or  faaion.  The  question  is,  how  many  chances  are  there 
for  election  to  that  position  ?  When  you  figure  it  down,  you  will  find  that 
the  choice  lies  between  two  candidates,  and  in  our  system  that  means  be- 
tween those  of  the  two  main  political  parties.  As  long  as  we  centre  the 
municipal  contest  upon  one  candidate  for  one  office,  which  office  carries 


with  it  all  the  spoils,  and  the  detennination  of  the  policy  of  the  dty.  it 
means  that  we  arc  narrowed  down  to  the  two  political  parties  which  have 
the  machinery,  and  which  control  the  nominations.  Proportional  repre- 
sentation  proposes  to  lessen  the  significance  of  the  mayor  in  the  |;ovem- 
xnent,  and  to  exalt  the  importance  of  the  Common  Council.  If  the  Council 
consists  of  twenty  men.  then  we  don't  need  half  of  the  dUzens  to  elect  a 
candidate  as  under  the  present  ward  system.  One*twentieth  of  the  voterS' 
of  the  dty  can  elect  their  man  and  have  him  there  continuously,  without 
the  possibility  of  his  being  ousted  by  machine  methods.  We  have  in  all 
the  dties  in  this  Union  certain  voluntary  sodetjes :  Law  and  Order 
Leagues,  Civic  Federations,  Munidpal  Leagues,  all  without  power  in  the 
city  government,  and  yet  endeavoring  to  form  public  opinion  and  to  con- 
trol dty  affairs.  U  one  of  these  leagues  would  put  up  its  candidate,  he- 
would  not  be  a  man  who  would  have  to  knuckle  down  to  the  politicians. 
He  would  be  tlie  strongest  and  ahlebt  man  ;  and  if  they  possessed  one- 
twentieth  of  the  votes,  they  could  put  that  man  in  the  centre  of  municipal 
power,  controlling  the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  the  city.  This  is  the 
machinery  by  which  we  uill  take  dty  politics  out  of  federal  politics,  and 
this  is  the  only  machinery  1  see  in  the  field.  It  will  enable  independent 
political  movements  of  the  best  citizens  to  put  their  man  in  the  centre  of 
power,  irrespective  of  the  domination  of  the  political  parties.  I  should  be 
glad  if  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  could  be  laid  before  you.  in  order 
that  you  might  take  It  to  your  homes  and  study  it. 

Mr.  Mont.  G.  Curtis  :  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  approve  most  heart- 
fly  of  what  the  last  speaker.  Professor  Commons,  has  said.  1  think  he  ha* 
offered  us  a  suggestion  directly  in  line  with  what  we  have  been  advocadng^ 
—the  separation  of  dvtc  affairs  from  national  politics.  His  suggestion  is 
worthy  of  thought  and  study.  I  wish  lo  throw  out  a  thought  in  regard  to- 
Mr.  Conkting's  suggestion  concerning  the  payment  of  aldermen.  In  Troy 
we  have  not  paid  our  aldermen  anything  for  years.  You  would  think  that 
none  but  good  men  would  care  for  the  positions,  but  we  have  the  poorest, 
rottenest  lot  of  aldermen  you  can  find.  It  is  not  a  question  of  salary,  it  is 
a  question  of  the  character  of  the  board.  If  it  is  an  honorable  board  in 
its  character,  you  can  get  honorable  men  to  take  the  positions  whether  they 
bave  salaries  or  not. 

Mr.  Isaac  Adler,  of  Rochester:  In  the  matter  of  the  publication  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  Conference,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  speedy 
publication  may  be  of  great  importance  Just  now.  Our  state  government 
has  just  appointed  a  Commission  to  provide  general  legislation  for  dties  of 
the  second  class :  Albany,  Troy,  Rochester  and  Syracuse.  This  Commis- 
sion has  been  well  selected,  and  the  members  are  anxious  to  provide  the 
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best  legislation  possible.  One  of  them  is  relying  largely  upon  our  pro- 
ceedings for  li^ht  in  the  matter.  Hi:s  particular  topic  concerns  the  power 
of  the  mayor  and  council,  'llie  earlier  these  proceedings  can  be  procured, 
the  more  good  they  will  do. 

Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts:  Apropos  to  what  was  said  in  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Strong,  of  Portland,  as  to  the  partial  conquest  of  its  Whitechapel,  I 
wish  to  say,  as  one  recently  resident  in  Pittsburg,  what  M.iyor  Kennedy,  of 
Allegheny,  was  too  modest  to  say  publicly  yesterday,  though  he  con6rnied 
my  previous  knowledge  of  it  In  private,  that  he  has  purged  that  city  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  its  bruthclb.  There  was  in  it,  when  1  was 
last  resident  opposite,  and  there  is  to-day.  not  one  tolerated  house  of  death. 
It  is  probably  the  larjfest  Atnencan  city  of  which  that  can  be  said.  Mayor 
Wier  has  given  like  proof  that  this  curse  is  doc  a  "  necessary  evil."  He 
first  organized  a  refuge  through  Christian  women  and  then  enforced  the 
law.  Of  the  women,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  sought  refuge  from  their 
evil  life,  and  the  property  used  for  evil  was  Inrned  to  proper  uses. 

Adjourned. 


/^iday.  May  jr,  iSps,  3.jo  P.  M, 

President  Carter  in  the  chair. 

The  Prbsident:  The  first  paper  will  be  on  "Civic  Religion,"  by- 
Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D.,  of  Columbus. 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden.  D.  D.,  read  a  paper  on  "Civic  Religion."^ 
(See  Apfxmiix). 

The  Presidf-NT:  The  next  paper  wUI  be  one  concerning  a  city  in 
which  we  take  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  which  is  administered  under 
such  very  difierent  conditions  from  those  to  which  we  have  hitherto  given 
our  attention,  the  city  of  Washington.  The  paper  is  entitled  the  "  Mu- 
nicipal Condition  of  Washington,  D.  C,"  and  will  be  presented  by  F,  L, 
Siddons,  Esq..  of  that  city. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Sidix)XS:  Before  adding  my  contribution  to  any  sym- 
posium of  this  Conference  to  be  offered  to  the  people  of  the  countr>',  I 
thittk  it  is  only  fair  to  the  organizaUon  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent 
here  to  say  that  wh.itever  in  this  paper  may  partake  of  opinion  is  the  per- 
sonal opinion  of  the  writer,  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  opinion  of  the 
organixation  which  I  represent ;  but  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  who 
agree  with  me  in  what  I  say  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  Siddons  read  a  paper  entitled  the  "  Municipal  Condition  of 
Washington,  D.  C.*'     (See  Appendix), 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  the  paper  of  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  entitled  "Good  City  Government  from  the  Phyncian'i 
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and  Sanitarian's  Standpoint,"  was  read  by  dtle  and  ordered  spread  upon 
the  proceedings. 

The  President:  There  1$  one  view  of  good  government  which  must 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  omitted,  and  that  is  the  woman's  view ; 
and  on  this  occasion  we  have  a  paper  prepared  by  a  lady,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Runkle.  of  New  York  Oty. 

Mrs.  Runkle  read  a  paper  entitled  "Good  City  Government  from 
Woman's  Standpoint."     (See  Appendix). 

The  President:  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  p«r- 
tnitted  to  remain  with  you  and  listen  to  the  other  papers  on  the  programme 
and  participate  in  the  dosing  scenes  of  this  Conference.  I  am  obliged  to 
go  and  make  preparations  to  take  the  train.  I  cannot  help  expressing  ray 
gratification,  and  my  ac  know  led  ^.Tiient  of  the  instruction  and  pleasure  I 
have  received  from  my  attendance  upon  this  congress.  I  am  sure  these 
-Conferences  are  accomplishing  the  great  object  for  which  they  have  been 
called.  We  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  benefits  of  the  experiences  of  different  cities,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  consolidate  and  co-ordinate,  and  in  that  and  other  ways  to  stimu- 
late the  advancing  public  sentiment  which,  I  think,  is  destined  to  work 
great  benefits  in  our  land.  1  hope  you  will  not  expca  any  extraordinary 
or  miraculous  results  from  this  or  future  Conferences,  but  will  feel  satisfied 
that  there  is  great  and  substantial  advantage  to  be  gained.  Let  us  proceed 
in  our  own  homes  and  localities  in  the  attempt  to  work  out  there  the  par- 
ticular problem  which  lies  before  us  to  be  solved. 

I  will  call  to  the  chair  vice-president  Richardson. 

Vice-president  Richardson  then  assumed  the  duties  of  the  chair  and 
presided  until  the  close  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Richardson  :  I  should  like  to  express,  on  behalf  of  this  assem- 
bly, what  I  feel  sure  we  all  feel  very  strongly,  and  that  is  our  pleasure  and 
gratification  with  the  manner  m  which  our  President  has  presided  over 
these  meetings.  The  next  and  the  last  paper  to  be  read  is  entitled  "The 
Work  of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  in  Behalf  of  Good  City  Govern- 
ment," by  John  Willis  Baer  of  IJoston.  SecreUr>-  of  the  United  Societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  As  Mr.  Baer  is  not  present  the  paper  will  be  read  by 
Rev.  j.  Z.  Tyler  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Tyler  read  Mr.  Baer's  paper  entitled  *■  The  Work  of  Christi.in  En- 
■dcavor  Societies  in  Behalf  of  Good  City  Government."     (See  Appendix). 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  Usten  to  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bonaparte:  The  Executive  Committee  has  held  two  sessions 
•during  such  odds  and  ends  of  time  as  it  could  find  between  the  sessions  of 
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this  Conference.  It  has  requested  me  to  oiTer  a  resolution  which,  I  fed 
very  confident,  needs  no  discussion,  because  it  will  express  the  spontaneous 
and  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  delegates  to  the  Conference.  The  resolu- 
tion is  as  follows : 

Resohftd,  That  the  National  Municipal  League  assembled  in  its  Third 
Conference  for  Good  City  Government,  records  the  grateful  appreciation  of 
all  delegates  to  this  Conference  for  the  generous  and  graceful  hospitality 
extended  to  them  by  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  and  for  the  unwearied  and 
successful  efforts  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Civic  Federation  to  promote  their  comfort  and  the 
pleasures  of  their  stay. 

The  above  resolution,  upon  motion  of  Mr,  Bonaparte,  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Mr.  Bonaparte:  The  Executive  Committee  have  had  referred  to 
them  various  resolutions,  to  which  they  have  given  such  consideration  as 
the  time  at  ihdr  disposal  has  permitted.  They  have  decided  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Conference  not  to  adopt  any  resolutions.  In  so  doing  they 
are,  of  course,  not  to  be  understood  as  disapproving  of  the  sentiments  em- 
bodied in  any  or  all  of  the  resolutions  which  have  been  laid  before  them. 
But  they  would  have  had  to  determine  a  serious  question  of  policy  for  the 
League,  namely,  whether  it  is  best  to  attempt  to  do  anything  more  than 
simply  to  enable  its  various  members  to  better  promote  their  separate 
work  in  the  respective  vicinities  of  their  several  associations.  Without  de- 
termining this  question  of  policy  by  establishing  any  inconvenient  prece- 
dent for  the  future,  the  Executive  Committee  feel  that  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  do  this,  it  should  be  pursued  by  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
resolutions  offered,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  and  for  that 
purpose  only,  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Conference.  They  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  their  own  incompetency  under  the  circumst-inces 
in  which  they  are  placed,  and  with  the  smalt  amount  of  time  at  their  dis- 
posal, to  discharge  any  such  delicate  and  important  duty. 

I  was  further  directed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  explain  to  the  Conference 
that  the  Executive  Commiltec.  after  weighing  the  very  hospitable  and 
pressing  invitation  extended  to  the  Municipal  League  on  behalf  of  the  cities 
of  Milwaukee  and  New  Orleans  to  hold  iu  next  meeting  at  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  cities,  decided  that  it  would  be  premature  to  determine 
the  exact  place  of  our  next  Conference,  and  that  the  tnatter  can  be  de- 
cided with  greater  probability  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  League  if 
its  determination  is  postp^uicd  till  some  time  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  pos- 
sibly lifter  the  f.xll  electiu;>.  The  Comminee  feel  very  strongly  the  force 
of  the  appeal  made  to  them  lo  aid,  by  such  a  Conference  as  the  present, 
the  work  of  certain  aasonstions  whose  members  thought  it  would  be  de- 
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sirable  to  have  our  asstsunce  in  promoting  the  ends  which  have  the  cordial 
sympathy  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  all  members  of  the  Board 
of  Delegates,  or  of  this  Conference.  Dut  nevertheless,  ve  think  it  im> 
portaot  that  representatives  of  local  associations  should  consider  that,  how- 
ever individual  members  may  feel  in  their  work,  the  Committee  is  bound 
to  consider  rather  the  effect  of  a  meeting  such  as  this  upon  its  own  general 
work,  and  the  promotion  of  the  ends  throughout  the  countr>'  for  which  it 
has  been  formed,  than  the  results,  however  gratifying  in  themselves,  which 
might  ensue  to  assodadons  in  the  particular  localities  of  our  meetings.  I 
make  this  explanation  to  show  the  position  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
regard  to  a  matter  tn  which  it  may  seem  unjustifiable  on  their  part  to 
postpone  action. 

The  only  other  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  think  need  be  com- 
snunicated  to  the  Conference  is  the  fact  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  published,  subject,  of  course,  only  to  the  one  condition 
which  is  always  involved  in  matters  having  a  tinandal  side,  viz.,  that  the 
funds  enabling  us  to  do  so  shall  be  forthcoming.  The  Secretary  will  be 
glad  to  receive  information  from  individuals  or  associations  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  copies  of  these  proceedings  they  desire,  as  well  a^  copies  of  the 
Minneapolis  Conference. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pryor  the  above  report  of  the  Executive  Conunittee 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Pkyor  :  1  should  like  to  inquire  whether  certain  restitutions  which 
I  oUcred  yesterday,  and  which  were  laid  on  the  table,  are  covered  by  this 
report. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  :  Your  resolutions  found  their  way  before  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  under  a  ruling  of  the  President,  who  is  not  here  to  explain, 
but  for  which  1  have  no  doubt  he  had  ample  reason.  The  ruling  was  that 
all  sucli  resolutions  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  received.  The  Committee 
wish  to  be  understood  as  in  no  wise  evincing  any  hesitancy,  individually, 
in  recording  Mr.  Pr>'or's  resolutions,  ilut  they  thought  it  might  lead  to 
embarrassing  incidents  if  they  undertook  to  pass  resolutions  on  subjects 
which  might  be  suggested  at  this  Conference.  Doubtless  in  this  particular 
resolution  substantial  unanimity  would  be  found  to  exist;  but  as  to  other 
matters  which  have  been  discussed  here  it  is  probable  that  entire  unanimity 
would  not  exist,  and  there  would  not  be  time  for  adequate  discussion  of 
questions  of  such  delicacy  and  importance  at  the  dose  of  a  long  and  event- 
ful session. 

Mr.  Prvoh  :  1  asked  the  question  because  I  desire  to  bring  these  res- 
olutions before  this  body,  and  the  method  which  I  should  pursue  in  en- 
deavoring to  do  so  depended  upon  the  reply  to  my  question.     1  was  going 
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to  move  to  take  them  from  the  table,  and  I  should  like  a  ruling  from  the 
Chair  aa  to  whether  that  would  be  in  order. 

The  Chairman:  No;  I  think  not.  after  they  have  been  referred.  I 
think  they  have  been  considered  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Payor:  I  think  we  ought  to  appreciate  the  delicate  position  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  They  could  not  take  any  other  action  than  that 
which  they  have  taken.  We,  as  dcl^ates,  are  not  in  any  such  delicate 
position.  If  this  body  sees  6t  to  go  upon  record  with  an  expression  of 
opinion  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent  ihem. 

Mr.  Pryor  then  read  for  the  second  time  the  resolutions  which  were 
read  the  day  before  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  moved 
their  adoption,  to  which  motion  there  was  no  second. 

Mr.  Spencer:  There  was  a  question  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee yesterday  about  which  I  have  not  heard  anj*thing  further.  It  struck 
me  as  being  of  such  importance  as  would  entitle  it  to  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Committee.  It  is  the  question  of  establishing  a 
Bureau  of  Information.  Mas  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
made  any  report  as  to  that  ? 

Mk.  Bonaparte  :  It  has  been  impossible  to  give  to  that  subject  the 
time  needed  for  its  consideration.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  there  were  so  many  questions,  only  a  few  of 
which  I  have  alluded  to  in  my  report,  to  which  the  Committee  could  give 
attention,  and  it  was  decided  that  this  was  a  question  which  could  wait  till 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Committee.  I  am  personally  very  much 
pleased  to  understand  that  the  Executive  Committee  will  take  that  under 
consideration.  I  believe  large  bene5ts  can  be  obtained  by  the  I.«agues 
throughout  the  country  tlirough  a  central  means  of  obtaining  infonnation 
and  statistics  concerning  municipal  government.  I  hope  the  means  will 
be  found  to  carry  it  out.  I  believe  that  it  could  be  successfully  carried  on 
by  the  university  men  in  this  country,  who  are  ready  to  aid  in  gathering 
ttatistics  of  this  kind. 

Ma.  L.  E.  H0LDE.S :  As  we  are  about  bringing  our  deliberations  to  a 
<^oslt,  It  Is  my  privilege  and  my  duly  to  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to 
the  delegates  here,  that  the  people  of  Cleveland,  especially  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  feel  that  they  are  indebted  to  you,  not  you  to  them,  for  com- 
ing here  and  giving  us  your  presence  and  your  help.  Now.  as  you  are 
going  away,  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  hence  when  you  will 
come  back  here  to  hold  another  Conference,  and  when  wc  can  know  and 
feel  that  there  is  a  complete  divorcement  throughout  the  United  States  of 
ctate  and  national  politics  from  the  government  of  cities. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  close  this  Conference. 
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If  the  hour  was  earlier  and  the  temperature  lower  and  I  were  better  pre- 
pared,  1  should  be  ^lad  to  offer  a  few  concluding  remarlcs.  As  it  is,  I  wiU 
only  express  what  I  think  we  all  feel,  a  sense  of  great  encouragement  at  the 
wonderful  progress  and  the  infinite  importance  and  high  character  of  the 
vork  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  believe,  if  we  each  do  our  full  duty 
during  the  coming  year,  when  we  meet  in  our  next  Conference  we  shall 
find  our  ranks  largely  recruited  from  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  American 
people. 

I  now  declare  the  Conference  adjourned. 


THE   DINNER, 

The  HolUnden,  May  30,  r8gs>  S  P.  M. 

Mr.  J.  C.  W.  Cowles  called  the  assembly  to  order  in  the  absence  of 
Mr,  Holden  and  asked  President  Cady  Staley,  of  the  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  to  act  as  Toastmaster. 

The  Toastmaster  :  I  believe  it  has  occurred  to  many  a  thoughtful 
mind  that  the  most  serious  danger  which  threatens  our  republican  institu- 
tions to-day  is  the  corruption  which  has  crept  into  our  municipal  govern- 
ments. It  is  not  felt  so  much  in  smaller  towns,  but  the  dangers  arising 
from  it  increase  with  the  growth  of  a  city.  "  The  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  and  by  the  people."  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 
has  become  in  many  large  cities  a  government  "  of  the  people"  sure 
enough,  but  by  the  boodler  and  for  the  boodler.  While  we  in  the  city  of 
Qeveland  have  not  suffered  as  much  from  this  evil  as  has  been  the  case  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities,  still  the  most  enthusiastic  Clevelander,  I  think, 
would  be  willing  to  admit  that  there  i&  some  chance  for  improvement  even 
in  our  municipal  government.  I  believe  we  are  agreed  that  improvement 
is  needed  in  municipal  affairs,  and,  therefore,  who  could  be  more  welcome 
in  our  dty  than  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  have  given  thetr  time  and 
talents  to  the  study  of  this  matter  and  to  the  spread  of  improvement  ia 
municipal  government? 

When  the  old  Arab  chief  desires  to  make  a  visitor  especially  welcome 
he  meets  him  at  the  door  with  a  piece  of  bread.  Following  his  custom 
the  citiiens  of  Cleveland  have  offered  a  piece  of  bread — and  a  few  other 
things  thrown  in — to  their  visitors.  One  of  the  delegates  here  in  making 
his  address  to-day  said  that  though  very  few,  comparatively,  were  interested 
in  this  municipal  reform,  still  he  was  not  discouraged;  that  all  that  was 
needed  was  activity,  perseverance  and  labor  towards  one  end,  and  that 
would  bring  success.     If  these  are  the  qualities  requisite — ^labor,  perse- 
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verance  aotl  activity  toward  one  end — and  if  the  whole  Municipal  League 
is  well  represented  here,  and  we  may  judge  them  by  the  indu&lr>'  they 
have  displayed  during  the  last  hour  or  two.  I  believe  we  may  say  with  as* 
surance  th»t  final  success  is  certain. 

The  first  toast  of  the  evening  is  "The  National  Municipal  League." 
This  League  believes  in  civil  service  reform  and  continuing  a  };ood  man  in 
office.  The  gentleman  who  has  served  the  League  so  well  during  the  past 
year  as  its  President,  has  just  been  re-elected  President.  It  is  now  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  James  C.  Carter  of  New  York  City. 
President  of  the  National  Municipal  League  and  of  the  New  York  City 
Club. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  am  ver>' much  obliged  to  you  for  the  courteous  re- 
ception you  have  given  to  me.  I  am  sure,  if  we  had  all  the  lime  in  the 
world  at  our  disposal,  you  would  not  care  to  hear  anything  further  from 
me.  1  have  talked  so  much  that  there  is  no  more  talk  left  in  me.  And  if 
there  were  any  more  talk  left  in  me  1  should  not  want  to  indulge  in  any 
more  of  ii  upon  the  not  very  agreeable  subjects  of  mimidpal  maladminis- 
tration which  have  engaj^ed  our  attention.  I  rejoiced  in  coming  here  to* 
night  because  I  thought  we  could  dismiss  from  our  thoughts  and  minds  all 
recollection  of  the  boodlcrs  and  the  spoilsmen,  and  the  base  conduct  of 
the  political  manipulator  and  the  professional  politician,  and  contemplate 
Other  and  mure  agreeable  things.  We  may,  at  least,  And  refuge  in  turn- 
ing from  the  present  and  looking  to  the  future,  and  if  we  cannot  (ind 
extreme  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  present  operations  of  municipal  gov* 
ernment,  we  may  look  for  another  and  a  better  day  when  our  labors  shall 
have  had  their  full  fruitage,  and  when  the  cities  of  America  may  present  a 
foirer  aspect  than  they  do  now. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  you  have  said  a  great  deal  in  reference  to  the  city 
of  Cleveland.  You  have  intimated  that  these  evils  which  are  so  widely 
experienced  in  municipal  gov^nment,  while  they  might  afflict  very  large 
cities,  arc  comparatively  unknown  here.  That  kind  of  a  speech  will  do 
very  well  at  the  dinner  table,  but  we  old  bands  who  have  been  contem* 
plating  the  operations  of  municipal  government  in  the  United  States  for  so 
many  years  know  too  well  that  no  three  hundred  thousand  [>eople  Uve  to- 
gether in  this  country  under  the  present  system  of  government  without  pre* 
senting  a  crop  of  mischiefs  and  evils  of  the  most  fruitful  character,  which  will 
give  you  and  your  fellow-citizens  abundant  and  useful  labor  for  a  long  time 
in  uprooting.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  to  aay  about  the  Federal  plan  of 
municipal  government,  and  1  have  noticed  from  the  papers  which  have 
been  read  before  our  body  that  lliere  is  a  certain  change  going  on  all  over 
the  country  ;  a  change,  the  successful  accomplishment  of  which  we  have 
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witnessed  in  New  York,  and  successful  steps  toward  which^  I  perceive,  axe 
being  taken  by  other  cities  in  the  land.  I  mean  the  change  by  which  the 
municipal  council,  call  it  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Common  Council, 
or  whatever  you  please,  which  ori(;inaIly  had  entire  charge  of  the  civil 
government  of  a  municipalit}-,  is  being  step  by  step  stripped  of  all  its 
powers,  and  the  cities  governed  more  and  more  by  legislative  enactments. 
This  iti  done  in  tlie  main  under  systems  where  the  principal  authority  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  mayor,  so  that  he  is  made  a  sort  of  autocrat,  as  it  were, 
so  far  as  the  appointment  of  officials  is  concerned,  this  power  being  lodged 
in  him.  1  am  fully  aware  that  this  change  has  become  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  the  degeneration  which  we  deplore,  and  which  we  are  seeking 
to  remedy.  The  necessary  effect  of  that  degeneracy  is  to  strip  the  people 
of  ever>'  city  in  which  it  occurs  of  the  power  to  govern  themselves.  It  ift 
a  departure  from  the  true  principles  of  democratic  government,  and  a  de- 
parture in  which  we  compare  most  unfavorably  with  citizens  of  foreign 
lands  who  live  under  monarchic  government.  We  find  the  cities  of  Eng- 
land persevering,  advancing  and  employing  in  all  their  force  the  principles 
of  democratic  representative  government  in  the  administration  of  their 
cities.  The  contrast  is  one  which  I  do  not  like  altogether  to  dwell  upon. 
J  look  forward  to  the  day  when,  if  we  can  bring  it  about  by  any  of  our 
own  efforts,  the  citizens  of  our  Und  shall  again  manifest  themselves  a» 
worthy  of  the  exercise  of  political  power,  and  when  they  shall  demand  and 
receive  from  their  legislature  the  power  to  control  their  own  destinies. 

The  T0A5THA.STER :  In  carrying  on  this  war  against  corruption  id 
municipal  government  it  is  necessary  to  enlist  soldiers,  and  in  order  to  en- 
list soldiers  it  Is  necessary  to  employ  a  recruiting  sergeant.  Fortunately 
we  have  one  here  who  can  tell  us  about  this  matter ;  one  who  has  not  only- 
had  great  experience  in  this  line,  but  is  skilled  in  presenting  to  the  public 
whatever  he  has  experienced,  both  by  tongue  and  pen.  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  to  you  the  Honorable  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  who  will  speak. 
on  the  subject,  "The  Recruiting  Scrgftant  in  the  Army  of  Good 
Citizenship." 

Judge  Tourgee  :  I  happen  to  be  one  of  that  class  who  do  not  lire 
in  a  city.  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  is  said  to  be  enjoying  that  de- 
lightful condition  which  the  chairman  has  alluded  to  to-night  and  which 
has  been  frequently  mentioned  during  the  discussions  of  this  Convention 
— a  condition  which  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  rural  population  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  municipal  reform.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  impres- 
sion among  those  here  that  innocence  prevails  in  the  rural  districts  as  it 
did  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  1  beg  to  say  that  our  rural  county  has  long* 
been  known  as  a  Republican  Tammany ;  and  if  any  one  thinks  that  any- 
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thing  can  be  taught  to  the  people  of  Chautauqua  County  on  the  subject  of 
bosses  and  ring  supremacy,  or  any  sort  of  pohtical  devilment,  if  he  will 
come  down  and  stay  wth  us  a  little  while  we  will  cut  his  eye  teeth  for  him. 
These  revelations  concerning  our  large  cities  fill  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
horror,  because  I  believe  that  this  evil  is  not  much  greater  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country,  only  more  condensed  and  accentuated.  I  have  in  memory  a 
gentleman  who  represented  for  a  number  of  years  the  county  of  Chautau- 
qua in  the  New  York  Assembly.  Some  of  his  constituents  upon  one  oc- 
.  casion  remonstrated  with  him  in  regard  to  something  he  had  done.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  reply  :  ■'  What  the  devil  have  you  got  to  do  with 
the  matter  ?  I  paid  more  for  the  votes  in  the  nominating  convention  than 
your  whole  town  pays  in  State  taxes."  This  statement  is  believed  to  have 
been  literally  true. 

It  will  not  do,  gentlemen,  to  despise  the  country.  The  rural  pohtktan 
can  always  be  relied  on  to  find  out  when  a  good  thing  is  on.  and  make 
himself  felt  on  the  side  which  has  the  biggest  "'bar'l."  Doctor  Parkhurst 
and  tbe  Good  Government  sentiment  beat  Tammany  in  New  York,  and 
had  a  lot  of  votes  to  spare,  but  when  they  met  the  country  at  Albany  they 
i  were  laid  out  as  stitT  as  a  mackerel  without  a  ripple  of  unusual  exertion  oo 
the  part  of  their  rustic  opponents.  It  will  never  do  to  leave  out  the 
country,  gentlemen,  when  you  talk  about  good  government  in  the  city. 
City  and  country  must  go  hand  in  band  in  the  highway  that  leads  to  good 
government  or  be  bound  hand  and  foot  under  the  rule  of  the  boss.  I  don't 
believe,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  begun  to  reach  the  full  significance  of 
this  problem.  It  is  a  corruption  that  touches  our  whole  Ufe — urban  and 
rural — and  is  only  to  be  eliminated  by  improving  the  charaaer  of  the 
citizenship. 

I  wa,nt  to  express  the  great  pleasure  1  have  received  from  attending 
the  sessions  of  this  Conference.  I  hope  no  one  will  eject  the  remark  that 
it  was  a  "  fool's  errand  ;"  I  am  always  on  the  watch  for  that  pun  ;  I  know 
it  is  lying  around  somewhere  waiting  to  spring  out  and  terrify  roe  with  its 
perennial  freshness.  On  coming  here  I  felt  some  doubt  as  to  whether  I 
should  &nd  it  altogether  enjoyable.  A  "fool"  is  naturally  uncomfortable 
when  wise  men  abound,  and  I  have  occasionally  attended  meetings  where 
I  was  affected  with  a  consciousness  that  tltere  was  a  great  number  of 
people  who  knew  a  great  many  things  with  a  great  deal  of  positiveness. 
This  is  very  depressing  to  one  who  knows  a  little,  and  is  even  doubtful 
about  what  he  thinks  he  knows.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
I  Co  listen  to  these  papers  and  find  that  white  all  were  agreed  as  to  what 
I  ought  to  be  done,  hardly  any  two  agreed  in  the  way  of  doing  it.  1  found 
it  thoroughly  delightful  to  witness  these  veterans  in  the  struggle  for  mu- 
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nicipal  reform  still  looking  for  some  way  to  accomplish  the  end.  1  «'as 
especially  gratified  at  the  statement,  in  which  all  seemed  to  agree,  that  the 
mere  form  of  law  is  not  the  most  important  thing;  and  I  was  intensely 
glad  to  hear  that  sharp,  clean-cut  statement  about  the  necessity  and  value 
■of  good  law  from  your  Qeveland  representative,  Judge  Blandin;  and  the 
-general  accord  upon  the  axiomatic  truth  that  what  is  required  is,  6rst,  the 
-very  best  organic  laws,  and,  second,  the  ver>-  best  men  to  administer  such 
]aws.  I  do  not  think  any  man  will  ever  question  this;  I  think  I  knew  it 
«vcD  before  I  came  to  this  Conference.  Indeed.  I  have  the  feeling  that  it 
is  a  truth  so  old  as  to  be  almost  fundamental.  What  troubles  me,  and 
what  T  hoped  to  learn  something  alwut  here,  is  how  to  get  the  best  laws 
and  the  best  men.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  nothing  good  in 
municipal  government  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  party  action.  Indeed,  one 
gentleman  very  emphatically  stated  that  this  is  "  the  shibboleth  of  munici* 
pal  reform."  But  what  are  you  going  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  it  ?  The 
city  depends  upon  the  slate  for  its  laws.  The  state  is  controlled  by  par- 
ties. What  arc  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Once  in  twenty  years  there 
comes  a  revolution.  Some  party  has  acted  so  shamelessly  in  some  great 
city  that  the  [leople  rise  and  overthrow  its  power.  This  we  call  reform. 
Wliile  we  are  congratulating  ourselves  for  our  civic  virtue,  the  party,  it 
-may  be  the  same  party  or  another,  slips  back  into  power,  takes  us  by  the 
nose  and  leads  us  about  again  at  its  own  sweet  will.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  question  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  ts  very  simple  and  the  question 
how  to  do  it  very  complex.  I  do  not  fancy  the  term  reform.  It  savors  too 
much  of  pulling  down  one  thing  to  build  up  some  other  thing.  I  like  better 
the  term  betterment — the  doing  the  best  tliat  can  be  done  under  all  dr- 
-cumstances.     So  I  feel  like  asking  now,  not  what  is  the  best  thing  that 

-  could  be  done  in  municipal  affairs,  but  what  is  the  best  means  by  which 
attainable  betterment  may  be  achieved.  If  it  cannot  be  done  through  par- 
ties how  shall  it  be  achieved  ?  Josh  Billings  said  :  ■•  The  best  way  to  milk 
a  kicking  cow  is  to  stand  off  about  twenty  feet  and  holler,  •  So!  darn  ye!  '  " 
That  method  may  do  in  agriculture,  but  I  doubt  its  effectiveness  in  politics. 
If  parties  cannot  be  made  to  serve  as  the  instruments  of  the  impulse  toward 
good  government,  we  must  have  something  else,  and,  in  my  opinion,  that 
something  else  must  be  stronger  than  party  and  must  be  impelled  by  the 
same  sort  of  motive  power — in  other  words,  it  must  rest  squarely  on  the 

■t:  universal  impulse  of  individual  advantage — an  organization  that  shall  unite 

-  and  hold  all  who  believe  that  municipal  welfare  is  worth  more  than  party 
Tifuccess,  and  which  shall  impress  on  the  average  citizen  the  fact  that  good 
r^ovcmment  is  above  party  advantage.     Now,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Jefferson  once  got  a  notion  that  a  windmill  might 
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be  erected  on  a  hill  m  the  jaws  of  the  gap  near  MonticeUo,  where  there- 
would  be  no  lack  of  wind.  The  mechanic  whom  he  employed  to  do  the 
work  seemed  inclined  to  make  some  objection.  After  a  time  Mr.  Jefferson 
asked  what  was  the  matter— was  there  not  always  a  good  breeze  there  ? 
"  Oh,  yes,"  responded  the  knight  of  the  chisel,  "  plenty  of  wind :  but  what 
troubles  me  is,  how  you  are  going  to  get  your  toys  up  here  !  "  That  is  my 
position  ;  I  have  no  doubt  about  any  of  the  theories  here  advanced  giving^ 
good  government  in  cities  if  we  had  the  proper  laws  and  the  proper  men 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  question  in  my  mind  is,  how  are  you  going 
to  get  the  people  of  the  state  to  give  us  the  best  laws  and  the  people  of  the 
city  to  give  us  the  best  men.  \Vh.-it  is  the  alembic  that  is  to  dissolve  the 
bonds  of  the  party,  if  they  must  be  dissolved  ?  Is  it  not  necessar>'  that 
you  come  down  at  last  to  better  citicenship  as  the  only  practical  and  reli- 
able means  of  improvement?  We  have  had  a  deal  of  discussion  about 
civics — the  means  by  which  government  in  cities  may  be  improved.  Is  it 
not  time  we  gave  some  attention  to  civism — the  character  of  the  citiien 
^through  whose  action  betterment  must  come  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  impulse  of  a  few  accomplishes  much.  We  have 
{teen  pointed  to  that  miracle  in  New  York  of  the  last  tifieen  months,  and- 
ftre  told  that  it  was  the  result  of  one  or  two  sparks  Hashing  out  from  a  few 
men's  heatts.  I  have  read  with  wondering  joy  the  peculiar — and  beauti- 
fully quaint — egoism,  if  I  may  so  term  it — I  think  that  is  much  sweeter  than 
our  English  term  egotism— of  our  friend.  Doctor  Parkhurst,  who  naively 
assumes  that  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  sprang  from  that  February  ser- 
mon. No  doubt  it  did.  It  was  a  wonderful  sermon.  Some  of  you  have 
perhaps  seen  a  spark  of  light  dropped  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  and  re- 
member the  result.  Was  it  the  spark  that  made  the  explosion  or  the  gun- 
.  powder — or  both  ?  In  our  citizenship  today  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  gui\- 
'  powder,  and  into  it  fall  the  sparks  which  you,  gendemen.  if  you  please, 
•mil.  Is  it  your  sparks  which  fire  the  gunpowder?  Is  it  not  true  Uiat  we 
are  inclined  to  give  too  much  credit  to  the  sparks  and  too  little  to  the 
powder  ?  Sparks,  pardon  me,  are  chea[) — cheap  and  abundant — the  power 
of  good  citi<enship  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  manufacture  ever  known* 

I  look  with  dread  and  fear,  and  with  constantly  increasing  apprcheiv 
sions  to  the  double-headed  idea  ;  first,  that  an  American  citiun  must  sur- 
render his  power;  second,  that  you  can  build  any  sort  of  machine  that  the 
devil  cannot  use  and  yet  expect  good  results  (rom  it.  If  I  was  a  political 
bos»  I  would  ask  for  nothing  belter  than  to  be  placed  in  a  communtl;^ 
where  t  might  have  the  opportunity  of  dividing  up  men  by  the  hundrcds- 
and  get  their  names  and  three  weeks  to  work  on  them  before  the  eleatotv, 
according  to  the  plan  elaborated  in  one  of  the  papers  to-day.     Take  thtt. 
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Austrsilian  ballot  system ;  it  was  intended  as  a  mechanical  prevention  of 
vote  buying.  It  has  resulted  in  the  cheapest  and  safest  system  of  buying 
votes  ever  devised.  We  understand  that  business  in  Chautauqua  perhaps 
as  well  as  anywhere  in  the  country.  Many  of  our  people  regard  it  as  a 
ver>*  reputable  method  of  increasing  their  income,  or  even  cheating  the 
devil  into  the  Lord's  service.  It  is  said  tliat  a  good  minister  some  years 
ago  wanted  to  build  »  church.  He  felt  it  necessary  that  the  Lord  should 
have  a  better  temple  in  which  to  be  worshipped  by  bis  people.  The 
minister  was  approached  by  a  candidate,  who  said  to  him  :  "  If  you  will  get 
your  people  to  support  me  in  the  caucus  I  nill  give  Sioo  ton-ards  rebuild- 
ing the  church,  and  if  I  am  elected  I  will  give  J  too  more."  Every  man 
in  that  church  voted  for  him,  and  they  put  him  in  nomination. 

The  old  men  of  to-day  as  a  rule  are  not  capable  of  ver)*  much  expan- 
uon  in  this  direction.  It  hurts  them  and  it  shocks  their  ideas.  Municipal 
betterment  and  the  betterment  of  citizenship  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools.  Our  colleges  are  turning  out  cvcrj-  year  young  men  who  know 
no  more  about  the  exercise  of  the  power  that  is  in  them  as  citizens,  the 
making  it  efficient  for  good,  than  a  brood  of  hen's  chickens  know  about 
swimming.  We  do  teach  them  civics  sometimes,  but  we  are  very  careful 
not  to  teach  them  anything  about  civism — the  exercise  of  the  political 
power  of  the  individual.  The  great  value  and  truth  of  democratic  govern- 
ment is  that  it  cannot  be  worked  out  by  any  preconceived  theory ;  but 
going  on  from  day  to  day  we  meet  the  day's  problems  and  do  our  duty  by 
finding  some  solution  for  them.  We  do  not  follow  uut  any  cut  and  dried 
theory,  but  accomplish  by  our  own  devices  what  needs  to  be  done.  I  think 
the  most  hopeful  thing  in  this  whole  matter  is  that  in  no  two  cities  do  the 
same  conditions  prevail,  or  are  the  same  remedies  applied.  When  we 
have  put  into  the  minds  of  the  American  people  better  ideals  of  citizenship 
there  will  develop  in  our  government  that  impulse  toward  betterment  which 
will  accomplish  better  results. 

The  Toastmastbr  :  It  is  interesting  to  know  something  of  what  is 
going  on  in  politics  in  other  cities  besides  Cleveland.  Those  of  you  who 
have  been  here  today  heard  our  friend  tell  how  his  friend  did  not  succeed 
in  a  Southern  city,  yet  his  very  name  is  suggestive  of  victory-.  I  will  call 
upon  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Esq.,  to  speak  upon  "  Politics  in  Baltimore." 

Mr.  Bonaparte;  I  decline  to  si>eak  on  the  subject  assigned  me.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  I  am  discharging  to  some  extent  a  duty  which  is  said 
to  be  sometimes  assigned  by  our  Prohibitionist  friends  to  one  of  the  most 
zealous  among  them,  /.  e.,  furnishing  an  awful  example.  It  has  been  al- 
leged that  workers  in  the  temperance  cause  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of 
drunkards  in  order  that  they  may  exhibit  the  deep  degradation  to  which  a 
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man  can  foil ;  I  half  believe  that  Maryland  politics  and  the  experiences 
which  I  rehearse  are  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose  among  us.  Now, 
while  I  might  be  content  to  have  them  and  myself  used  for  anything  that 
could  give  pleasure  to  the  present  audience.  I  cannot  with  a  clear  con- 
science encourage  you  to  think  how  much  better  you  are  than  those  who 
live  there;  and,  in  so  doing,  I  might  further  chill  your  enthusiasm  in  your 
own  labors;  might  cause  you  to  think  that,  since  you  had  gained  so  much 
more  than  your  less  fortunate  brethren,  you  were  justified  in  taking  a  rest. 
Therefore,  following  the  example  which  1  am  always  happy  to  fallow  when 
1  have  an  opportunity,  that  of  our  President,  I  will  devote  the  very  few 
cninutes  during  which  1  shall  trespass  upon  your  attention  to  saying  some- 
thing which,  perhaps,  I  shall  not  get  an  opportunity  to  say  over  yonder. 
It  was  suggested  by  one  gentleman,  to  whose  paper  we  listened  with  so 
much  pleasure  to-day,  that  the  (Ejects  of  our  agitation,  the  objects  pursued 
by  all  the  various  associations  affiliated  with  this  League,  were  two ;  first, 
to  get  the  best  possible  form  of  municipal  government  established  by  law, 
then  to  get  the  best  possible  men  to  till  the  places  in  that  ideal  government. 
1  respectfully  ask  you,  Udies  and  gentlemen,  to  reverse  this  programme ;  it 
seems  to  me  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Get  the  best  men  you  can 
to  administer  the  laws  you  now  have  and  trust  such  men  to  make  these 
laws  better ;  in  that  way  only  will  you  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  I  will  not 
say  that  it  is  of  no  importance  to  have  good  laws,  because  it  is  of  great, 
although  of  subordinate,  importance.  But  what  practical  good  can  you 
expect  if  you  take  the  most  carefully  prepared  programme  for  municipal 
betterment  and  entrust  it  for  adoption  to  a  legislature  selected  either  by  the 
Republican  candidate  who  has  just  been  depicted,  or  by  the  Tammany 
political  ring,  which  needs  no  depicUng  ?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  what 
an  orator  of  my  town  once  called  "cerebral  perspiration  "  devoted  to  the 
plans  of  bringing  about  a  political  millennium,  and  yet  we  do  but  half  our 
work  when  we  secure  good  legislation  ;  we  have  yet  to  get  good  laws  en- 
for>:ed.  We  shall  not  accomplish  our  task  until  we  have  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  whole  better  element  of  the  community  to  come  into  the  work 
ID  which  we  are  engaged,  and  by  the  "  better  element"  1  do  not  mean 
merely  "respectable  citizens,"  but  all  the  citizens  of  the  community,  rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  provided  only  that  they  recognire  an  obli* 
gatton  of  working  to  promote  the  right.  Only  when  we  have  done  this 
can  we  reasonably  look  forward  to  putting  the  results  of  all  this  labor  into 
a  manufactured  form  in  the  shape  of  better  laws,  ordinances  and  adminis- 
trative methods  for  uU  our  cities  throughout  the  country.  The  means,  the 
only  means,  of  getting  this  product,  is  to  induce  the  right  kind  of  men  to 
iirst  fashion  the  weapons  which  ihey  will  afterwards  use;  and,  while  they 
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are  tr>-ing  to  fashion  these  weapons.  Let  them,  in  the  meantinie,  use  the 
best  that  may  come  to  their  hands. 

The  Toastmaster  :  We  have  heard  indirectly  of  politics  in  Balti- 
more, and  the  next  topic  to  which  we  shall  ask  yon  to  direct  your  attention 
19  "Politics  in  Philadelphia,"  to  which  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Municipal  League  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Municipal 
League,  will  respond. 

Mr.  Woodrupt:  The  speeches  of  those  who  have  preceded  me  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  responsive  to  their  titles ;  and  I  presunie  if  I 
get  no  nearer  my  topic  than  my  predecessors  did  to  theirs,  that  I  will  be 
included  in  the  general  amnesty  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  extended  to  all 
unfortunate  enough — or  shall  1  say  fortunate  enough  ? — to  be  drafted  into 
service  this  evening. 

I  am  told  by  experienced  post-prandial  talkers  that  the  best  way  to 
begin  a  talk  of  this  kind  is  by  referring  to  some  immediately  preceding 
event  or  events  with  which  your  auditors  may  be  familiar.  Inasmuch  as  I 
have  been  trained  to  the  legal  profession  and  have  been  taught  to  folloir 
precedents  closely,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  beginning  my  few  remarks,  as 
I  have  others  on  similar  occasions,  by  a  reference  to  an  impression  made 
upon  me  by  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  this  evening.  As  I  listened  tt> 
their  speeches  I  was  reminded  of  a  little  jingle  which  Eugene  Field  has 
given  us,  which  runs  somewhat  as  follows : 

••  Father  calls  me  VVtUlam,  sister  calls  me  Will. 
Mother  calls  me  Willie,  but  the  boys  they  call  me  Bill." 

Irrespective  of  what  he  was  called,  he  was  the  same  boy  all  the  way 
through  ;  and  so  while  we  call  the  politician  a  Populist  in  Colorado,  a  Re- 
publican in  Ohio  or  a  Democrat  in  Maryland,  he  is  the  same  politician  &U 
the  way  through  and  everjwhere. 

We  must  never  forget  in  this  6ght  for  purer  and  better  government, 
in  which  we  who  are  here  assembled  are  all  engaged,  that  a  politician  is  a 
politician  first  and  a  partisan  afterwards.  Politicians  call  themselves  by 
the  name  of  the  dominant  party  of  the  community  in  which  they  happen 
to  be  for  the  lime  being.  Were  Mr.  Croker  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  he 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  Republican  of  the  staunchest  kind,  and  were  Mr. 
Martin  a  resident  of  New  York  he  would  undoubtedly  be  a  most  ardent 
Democrat, 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  we,  who  are  banded  together  in  an  effort  to 
introduce  an  era  of  good  government  into  our  American  cities,  must  strive 
to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  will  insist  upon  the  settlement  of  munici- 
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pal  questions  upon  the  basts  of  bvsine&s  principles  and  public  policy 
rather  tli!\n  upon  any  partisan  basis.  People  have  been  fooled  long  cnouEb 
and  often  enough  with  the  partisan  cry;  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  throw  off  the  yoke  of  party  tics,  at  least  in  municipal  affairs. 

1  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  rapid  growth  of  municipal 
reform  organizations  and  municipal  reform  sentiment  in  the  United  States. 
I  hope  the  result  of  this  unparalleled  growth  will  be  to  frighten  politicians 
into  believing,  and  acting  upon  their  belief,  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
a  revolution  that  will  only  end  when  they  have  been  driven  from  their  cit- 
adels of  power.  I  hope  as  they  view  the  movement  for  good  city  govern- 
ment they  will  be  like  that  mule,  of  which  we  are  told,  that  belonged  to  a 
camp  follower  in  Sherman's  army.  As  is  well  known.  Gen.  Sherman  in 
his  famous  march  to  the  sea  was  followed  by  a  great  raft  of  men  who  were 
on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  any  favorable  circumstance  or  condition 
that  might  fall  in  their  way.  They  were  not  always  as  careful  as  they 
should  be  and  one  day  as  one  of  them  was  passing  through  a  field  of  pop- 
corn he  tnadvcrlently  threw  aside,  after  lighting  his  pipe,  a  match,  which 
set  fire  to  the  field  of  pop-corn,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  field  be- 
came one  mass  of  roasted  pop-corn.  The  mule  of  another  follower  see- 
ing this  white  field  of  pop-corn,  thinking  it  was  snow,  froze  to  death.  I 
hope  the  politicians,  seeing  these  Good  Government  Clubs  springing  up  all 
over  the  land,  wilt  think  it  a  sign  of  the  coming  change  and  will  volun- 
tarily go  out  of  business. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  at  the  various  sessions  of  this  Conference 
about  the  corruption  in  Baltimore  and  New  York  City.  I  am  not  here  to 
unduly  boast  of  my  own  native  city,  but  I  am  forced  by  the  facts  to  say 
that  if  you  want  to  find  the  very  essence  of  corrupt  politics,  in  all  their  per- 
fection, you  must  come  to  Philadelphia-  I  suppose  you  have  noticed,  as  1 
have,  whenever  a  political  machine  or  ring  needs  reorganizing  those  inter- 
ested in  the  reorganization  go  to  Philadelphia  for  "pointers,"  and  the>'  get 
them.  It  would  take  a  volume,  and  a  very  lar^je  one,  to  depict  the  work- 
ings of  what  we  in  Philadelphia  until  recently  called  the  Ward  Combine, 
but  more  recently,  because  of  its  propensitte».  the  "Hog  Combine;"  which  is 
nothing  more  nor  leas  than  a  political  trust,  managed  by  the  leaders  or 
bosses  who  ate  able  to  carry  their  wards. 

Those  interested  in  better  government  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  value 
of  combination  and  co-operation  which  these  masters  in  the  an  of  practical 
poUtics  have  set  before  them ;  so  we  are  attempting  to  organiie  in  Phila- 
delphia what  may  be  called  a  good  government  machine.  We  realize  that 
if  we  arc  going  to  rescue  our  city  government  from  the  hands  of  the  selAsb 
and  corrupt  men  into  which  it  has  fallen,  we  must  organize  (he  good  citi- 
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2ens  to  oppose  the  bad  citizens.  TIus  i%  what  the  Municipal  League  of 
Philadelphia  is  working  to  do.  Wc  want  to  put  into  every  ward  and  pre- 
cinct an  earnest,  progressive  and  determined  band  of  citizens  who  wiU 
S:ive  to  Philadelphia  a  little  of  their  lime  and  effort  to  redeem  it.  We  fol- 
low quite  closely  the  example  set  by  our  distinguished  friends,  the  enemies. 
We  bestow  honors  upon  the  man  who  can  carry  his  ward  and  division  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  his  work.  For  instance,  Mr.  Burnham,  who 
is  able  to  carry  his  ward,  is  President  of  the  League  ;  I,  who  can  only  cany 
my  division,  am  Secretary.  When  1  am  able  to  cany  my  ward  I  may  be- 
come a  formidable  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Of  one  thing,  however, 
vtc  are  all  determined,  and  that  is  to  carry  our  divisions  and  our  wards  for 
good  city  government,  irrespective  of  any  personal  advantage  which  may 
accrue  to  us  by  reason  of  our  activity  in  behalf  of  the  cause. 

irnfortunately,  in  Philadelphia,  as  elsewhere,  the  great  mass  of  our 
people  have  for  many  years  past  been  divided  in  municipal  matters,  as  in 
state  and  national  matters,  over  the  taritf.  All  that  has  been  needed  in 
nine  instances  out  of  ten  to  elect  a  ward  constable  or  councilman  has  been 
to  appeal  to  the  political  and  partisan  prejudices  of  the  voters.  When  a 
particularly  bad  candidate  happened  to  be  in  danger  of  defeat,  all  that  has 
been  necessary  was  to  raise  the  cry  that  the  tariff  was  in  danger,  and  all 
doubts  as  to  bis  election  ftom  that  time  forward  were  dissipated. 

Latteily  we  have  made  some  inroads  upon  this  partisan  prejudice  and 
we  are  looking  forward  in  the  near  future  to  being  able  to  divide  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  in  municipal  affairs  upon  municipal  issues,  believing  that 
there  should  be  national  parties  for  national  issues  and  municipal  parties 
(or  municipal  issues. 

The  Toastmaster  :  Perhaps  no  city  in  the  United  States  has  gained 
30  much  experience  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  civil  government  as  the 
city  of  New  York.  We  are  now  to  hear  from  that  city,  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Welling,  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Welling:  We  have  heard  much  about  the  changes  needed  in 
our  municipal  charters  and  but  little  about  the  means  most  effective  for  or- 
ganizing and  wielding  the  influence  of  those  still  scattered  reform  elements 
that  make  only  a  small  showing  at  the  polls.  And  yet  the  admission  has 
been  freely  and  repeatedly  made  by  the  very  preachers  of  charter  reform 
that  good  men.  If  we  could  only  elect  them,  are  more  important  to  us  than 
good  laws.  Good  men  can  give  good  results  working  mth  bad  laws.  Bad 
cicn  will  deny  us  good  results  even  with  good  laws. 

Not  one  single  word  have  I  heard  about  the  means  to  be  employed  to 
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elect  good  men.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  to-night,  to  urge  you  to 
make  a  business  of  organizing  the  reform  elements  in  your  cities.  The 
business  of  enroUtng  or  of  organizing  Good  Go\'emment  Clubs  will  fait 
like  any  other  business  if  not  placed  on  a  business  footing  and  run  in  a 
businvss-Iike  way.  In  how  many  of  our  cities  are  paid  agents  to-day  can* 
vassing  for  members  of  such  municipal  reform  organizations  as  already 
exist  ?  How  many  of  those  organizations  have  well-paid  secretaries  ?  The 
City  Club  of  New  York  pays  its  secretary  $5000  a  year.  The  Good  Gov- 
ernment Clubs  of  that  city  were  organized  by  a  man  of  marked  ability  for 
that  kind  of  work,  who  was  paid  at  about  the  same  rate.  We  do  not  leave 
our  church  missionary  work  to  the  mercy  of  the  casual  and  busy  traveler. 
We  do  not  hope  to  set  any  new  business  enterprise  upon  its  feet  without 
the  aid  of  well-paid  officers  and  canvassers.  We  are  %  people  of  busy 
habits  and  of  common  sense  ideas,  and  yet  we  hope  to  establish  the  vast 
machinery  of  a  Municipal  Reform  Party  by  the  occasional  efforts  of  such 
of  us  as  can  give  a  moment  here  and  there  during  the  busy  day  to  this 
great  work. 

The  agents  of  the  great  national  parties,  firmly  intrenched  tn  office 
and  their  bread  and  butter  depending  on  their  success,  will  work  night  and 
day  to  keep  from  being  ousted.  Let  us  take  counsel  of  our  experience  in 
other  matters. 

The  Toastmaster:  The  subject  of  the  next  toast  is  "Politics  in 
Southern  Cities,"  and  will  be  responded  to  by  the  Hon.  George  W.  Ochs, 
Mayor  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Ochs  :  One  of  the  speakers  has  enabled  me  to  discover  what  is 
meant  by  a  bi-partisan  board.  From  what  he  says  it  is  evident  that  it 
means  a  board  that  will  be  bye  and  bye  partisan.  In  carefully  listening  to 
the  addresses  this  evening  and  the  papers  read  before  the  Conference,  1 
find  there  is  one  thing  which  we  of  the  North,  South.  East  and  West  are  a 
unit  on,  and  that  is  the  bad  municipal  government  of  our  cities.  There  is 
the  most  enthusiastic  harmony  between  sections  on  this  subject.  The 
effect  of  this  gathering  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good.  1  believe  that  the 
influence  of  the  League  will  become  so  far-reaching  that  when  our  good 
friend  Bonaparte  returns  to  his  storm  centre  of  "municipal  corruptioa"  he 
may  find  even  in  his  native  city  the  ideal  form  of  municipal  government. 
We  must  not.  however,  lay  too  much  stress  upon  legislative  remedies  or 
legal  enactments.  We  may  establish  a  framework  of  law,  but  unless  we 
have  the  proper  officials  to  execute  them  they  become  grievous  elements 
of  danger.     We  must  closely  watch  the  mumcipal  environment  and  in 
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erecting  our  systems  keep  an  eyt  as  weU  upon  those  wbo  will  admtntster 
them,  for 

•'  Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 

The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there ; 

And  'twill  appear,  upon  examination, 

The  Luior  has  the  larger  congregaiioD." 

Unless  yon  secure  the  proper  men  to  execute  your  laws  you  w31  find, 
1  think,  that  the  devil  will  in  almost  every  instance  get  the  largest  coi^re- 
gation  in  the  end. 

I  ^ree  fully  with  onr  (liend  who  has  just  presented  a  summary  of  the 
work  of  tbe  New  York  dubs.  VV^e  must  get  nt  this  business  in  a  practical 
and  business-like  way  if  we  hope  to  accomplish  anything. 

I  do  not  know  that  a  Southern  roan  can  say  anything  to  men  in  the 
"  Western  Rcser\'e  "  about  [loHtics.  Although  we  have  more  politics  to  tbe 
square  inch  than  any  other  section  of  America — except  the  "  Western  Re- 
serve"— with  us  it  is  all  one  way.  and  with  you  it  is  all  the  other  way.  If 
I  were  to  dare  to  say  here  that  all  politidans  in  the  South  were  good  poli- 
ticians and  all  municipal  ofncials  in  my  section  were  without  reproach,  you 
might  say  to  me  as  the  linle  boy  did  to  the  school  trustee  who  asked  the 
class  "Why  do  you  celebrate  the  22d  of  February?"  "Because  it  is 
Washington's  birthday,"  "  Well,"  asked  the  trustee,  "why  do  you  cele- 
brate Washington's  birthday  and  not  mine?"  The  boy  stammered  and 
turned  ted,  and  Anally  faltered  out,  "  Well,  it  is  because  he  never  told  a 
Lie."  Were  I  to  make  any  such  statement  I  fear  it  would  destroy  all 
chances  of  having  my  birthday  celebrated.  I  hail  from  the  good  old  state 
of  Tennessee,  and  I  guess  the  liistor)-  of  that  state  in  politics  i^  xvcll  known 
to  everyone  here,  having  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  political  history  of 
this  country  in  furnishing  two  governors  at  the  same  time. 

We  of  the  South  have  not  been  afflicted  so  much  with  municipal  cor- 
ruption as  you  of  the  North,  supposably  because  our  cities  are  smaller.  It 
seems  that  the  badness  in  municipal  politics  depends  on'  the  number 
of  people  that  a  place  contains.  That  explains  why  New  York  ii  tbe 
worst,  Chicago  second  and  Philadelphia  next,  though  from  what  our  friend 
Bonaparte  and  our  friend  from  Indianapolis  say  I  believe  that  these  cities 
aie  abotit  to  break  the  rule. 

Jesting  aside,  I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  dttes  of  the  South 
on  the  whole  are  well  governed.  The  people  have  insisted  upon  good 
government.  They  have  as  a  rule  selected  the  better  class  of  citizens  to 
administer  their  affairs,  and  you  will  find  that  the  per  capita  expense  of 
conducting  the  government  of  Southern  cities  compares  favorably  with  tbe 
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Other  cities  of  America.     I  think  the  average  w-ill  be  found  to  be  consid- 
erably less  in  the  South. 

This  is  indeed  a  sacred  day.  To-day  in  my  city  at  the  foot  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  fringed  by  the  Missionary  RJdge  battlefields,  in  sight  of 
bloody  Chickamauga,  a  spot  crowned  with  the  laurels  won  by  chivalrous 
Americans,  consecrated  by  the  blood  poured  mit  by  our  citizens  in  defense 
of  the  principle  as  ilicy  conceived  it,  the  blue  and  the  gray  have  joined 
arm  in  arm  in  placing  garlands  upon  the  soldiers'  graves.  Within  sight  of 
my  city  there  are  two  resting-places  of  the  dead  where  sleep  thousands  of 
victims  of  a  fratricidal  war.  The  same  blue  vault  of  lieaveo  overarches 
each  :  kissed  by  the  same  rays,  wet  by  the  same  dews,  the  soughing  winds 
singing  over  each  the  same  sad  requiem.  In  tliose  beautiful  spots  fifteen 
thousand  soldiers  who  wore  the  blue  and  seven  thousand  soldiers  who  wore 
the  gray  peacefully  sleep  until  a  higher  one  shall  judge  their  acts.  On 
this  day  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  lie  thereabouts,  lineal 
descendants  of  men  of  the  North  and  of  men  of  the  South,  have  joined 
together  and  de|>osited  their  sweet  memorials  upon  these  tombs,  brother 
Americans  paying  a  tribute  to  the  chivalry  and  patriotism  of  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. This  beautifully  illustrates  one  phase  of  American  patriotism  ;  that 
loyalty  to  our  traditions,  to  our  history  and  to  our  achievements  gives  us 
hope  for  the  future.  If  we  can  thus  solve  questions  which  divided  two  sec- 
tions of  our  country*,  in  such  a  sanguinary  manner,  so  beautifully,  so 
entirely  and  so  successfully,  I  believe  the  great  American  people  will  yet 
happily  and  thoroughly  solve  the  problem  of  the  municipal  government  of 
our  cities.  I  have  faith  in  the  American  people,  and  though  to-day  we  are 
using  Kngland  as  our  prototype  in  municipal  affairs,  I  believe  before  many 
years  the  English  will  turn  to  American  cities  for  their  prototypes. 

I  bear  you  greeting  from  the  South.  1  believe  you  are  all  animated  by 
the  purest  patriotism  and  loyalty.  No  scl6sh  motive  influences  any  of  the 
workers  in  this  grand  movement  of  municipal  reform.  It  is  a  work  of 
love,  of  patriotism;  a  work  that  finds  its  beginning  at  the  hearthstone,  in 
our  love  of  home  and  of  countr>'.  You  have  gone  into  it  with  that  zealous 
spirit  of  Americanism  that  knows  no  such  word  as  "fail,  "  and  you  must 
succeed.  I  bear  you  a  message  from  the  Southern  cities  of  Godspeed  In 
this  work  and  a  hope  that  it  will  gather  greater  strength  and  be  better  en< 
abled  to  accomplish  its  mission.  We  know  something  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  beset  large  municipalities.  We  believe  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  in  the  South  will  be  found  many  of  the  largest 
cities  of  America,  and  hence  we  are  watching  this  work  with  unflagging 
and  undiminished  interest,  It  has  so  far  proceeded  In  a  most  auspicious 
manner  and  has  been  managed  with  judgment  md  coaservatism.     The 


reports  received  from  Philadelphia,,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  BtifMo,  &nd 
from  all  the  larger  ciiies  lo-day  and  to-nighi  show  that  the  seed  has  been 
planted  and  is  beginning  to  bear  ^it,  and  in  promoting  and  encouragiog^ 
this  work  I  feel  that  we  are  but  discharging  our  highest  duty  as  Americao 
cititens.  I  believe  that  ihe  future  of  our  countr>-,  the  safety  of  our  nation, 
the  perpetuity  of  the  institutions  of  this  grand  republic,  lie  in  the  success- 
ful and  honest  management  of  our  larger  cities.  There  is  where  political 
corruption  first  appears  and  its  influence  permeates  all  branches  of  govern- 
ment. You  have,  indeed,  undertaken  a  work  that  is  as  broad  as  our  coun- 
try, that  afTects  every  principle  and  every  institution  that  we  hold  most 
dear,  and  every  true  patriot  must  encourage  by  his  voice  and  aid  by  lu& 
work  the  mighty  task  that  has  been  undertaken. 

The  Toastmaster  :  There  is,  perhaps,  no  way  in  which  the  efforts  of 
this  League  are  made  so  apparent  as  in  the  cleansing  of  a  city ;  we  will 
now  have  a  lady  talk  to  us  on  that  subjea.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing Rev.  Marion  Murdoch. 

Miss  Murdoch:  There  are  many  revelations  now-a-days.  ThU 
Municipal  League  is  a  revelation — a  revelation  of  the  moral  power  in- 
herent in  the  people  in  tlie  midst  of  suffering.  It  has  been  a  real  inspira- 
tion to  hear  the  good  words  reported  from  the  various  cities.  This  is.  in- 
deed, a  great  moral  reform.  We  may  not  call  it  by  that  name,  but  the 
highest  art  alwa>'s  conceals  art.  So  with  the  art  of  morals.  This  phase  of 
reform  shows  us  how  important  it  is  to  apply  ethics  to  environment  and 
physical  conditions. 

Among  the  many  things  which  the  League  sets  itself  to  accomplish  is, 
I  take  it.  that  of  securing  better  tenement  bouses.  One  of  the  most  effi- 
cient helpers  in  this  line  of  work  in  London  is,  as  we  all  know,  Miss 
Octavia  Hill,  a  plain,  elderly,  little  woman,  of  intense  moral  purpose.  She 
was  talking  one  day  with  Ruskin,  that  prince  of  philanthropists,  and  told 
him  she  thought  she  could  improve  certain  ver)*  hopeless  portions  of  Lon- 
don by  building  cott^es  to  rent  and  having  them  kept  clean  and  whole- 
some. "Why  not  do  it  at  once?"  was  Ruskin's  question.  Ah!  but  the 
money  was  wanting.  Ruskin  said :  "  There  is  no  difficulty  there.  You 
may  have  the  money  you  want,"  and  the  cottages  were  built.  Special  at- 
tention was  paid  to  drainage  and  the  water  supply,  and  all  hygienic  condi- 
tions. The  venture  was  a  financial  success,  although  the  rents  were  very 
low,  and  now  many  more  such  tenements  have  been  buUt  and  the  move- 
ment has  grown  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

This  is  indirectly  a  great  aid  to  right  munidpal  regulations  in  those 
quarters.  I  was  informed  by  Miss  Hill  that  the  entire  condition  of  these 
localities  had  changed.     The  city  ofHciats  were  held  strictly  to  account  for 
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any  neglect  of  duty,  and  all  sanitar>'  reguUtiona  were  carefully  enforced. 
The  state  of  the  homes  reacted  upon  the  state  of  the  streets.  It  is  equally 
true  also  that  the  state  of  the  street  will  react  upon  the  homes.  The  chy 
will  stimulate  cleanliness  in  the  people  if  it  is  dean  itself. 

People  are  now  so  thoroughly  aroused  to  this  need  of  cleanliness  that 
women  are  beginning  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  all  their  housekeeping  in- 
stincts, and  that  time-honored  weapon,  the  broom  of  cleanliness,  is  now 
happily  to  be  wielded  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  door-step.  It  will  brush 
down  the  city  cob-webs  and  find  its  way  into  all  the  dark  comers  and 
alleys  ;  for  that  rich  annual  experience  in  house  cleaning  from  time  imme* 
morial  has  well  qualiBed  half  the  nation  to  give  discomfort  to  the  other 
half  until  all  the  floors  of  car  and  street  sidewalks  shall  be  thoroughly- 
cleansed. 

In  the  old  Grecian  days  there  were  not  only  gods  but  goddesses  of 
earth,  and  air  and  water.  Tidings  have  come  from  New  York,  Chicago. 
Pittsburg  and  other  cities  that  there  are  now  modem  goddesses  presiding 
over  air,  and  water  and  earth. 

There  are  men  and  women  to-day,  as  this  meeting  well  attests,  who 
realise  that  the  city  child  has  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty  and  fresh 
air ;  that  no  city  has  a  right  to  poison  its  atmosphere  or  furnish  impure 
water  or  food  for  the  sustenance  of  its  citizens.  An  examination  was  made 
some  years  ago  of  the  condition  of  the  air  in  various  parts  of  the  city  of 
London.  It  was  rather  a  depressing  surprise  to  find  that  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  oxygen  was  not  in  any  of  the  homes,  or  dens,  or  sweater  shops 
of  Kast  London,  but  in  one  of  the  lawyers'  ofHces  more  centrally  located. 

Now  I  have  no  expectation  that  municipal  reform  will  reach  to  the 
legal  profession,  but  I  trust  the  League  will  stimulate  among  us  all  an 
ethics  of  the  air,  the  out-door  air,  of  course,  that  will  prevent  all  smoke,  or 
unclcanness,  or  impurity  in  this  God-given  element.  The  city  has  no  right 
to  permit  impure  air  of  any  sort.  This  is  purely  an  individual  privilege. 
The  League  will  demand  also  that  the  city  furnish  pure  and  untainted 
water  as  well  as  air.  It  will,  we  trust,  be  instnimenlal  in  bringing  about 
the  establishment  of  public  baths.  Every  phase  of  public  purity  and  clean- 
liness is  within  iu  province.  Indeed,  all  corruption  is  uncleanness.  The 
League  has  a  great  work  before  it,  and  the  long-suffering  people  will  wait 
eagerly  for  iu  further  achievements. 

The  Toastmastek  :  The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  is  Rabbi  Moses 
J.  Cries,  who  will  speak  for  Cleveland. 

Rabbi  Cries:  I  was  informed  this  evening  th.-U  I  should  be  a  substi- 
tute for,  and  take  the  place  of,  the  well-known  and  popular  James  H. 
Hoy(.  Esq.,  of  our  dt^.     Mr.  Hoyt  has  just  passed  through  the  expe- 
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rience  of  being  a  maityr  upon  the  altar  of  polittcal  ambition :  and  in  his 
stead  I  am  offered  as  the  sacrifice. 

It  seems  to  me,  from  the  words  which  I  have  heard  from  the  lips  of 
(he  various  persons  representing  different  cities  in  our  countr>'.  and  speak- 
ing of  the  present  municipal  conditions  in  their  own  cities,  that  it  is  true. 
as  Mr.  Bonaparte  has  said,  that  as  the  workers  in  the  temperance  cause 
like  to  have  at  their  command  for  exhtbitioa  some  full-fledged  drunkards, 
in  order  that  the  iniquity  of  intemperance  may  be  exhibited  in  all  its  hor- 
rors,  so  political  reformers  have  their  exhibits  in  evidence,  to  be  able  to 
illustrate  the  "awful  example."  The  tendency  of  the  speakers  to-night 
has  been  for  each  to  make  his  city  the  "  awful  example ;"  and  Baltimore, 
when  it  shows  its  height  or  depth  of  evil,  is  at  once  put  in  rivalry  with 
Philadelphia.  We  are  told  i^hiladelphia  has  the  most  corrupt  political 
machine,  and  that  it  is  there  where  the  politicians  from  other  cities  go  for 
points.  Another  speaker  did  not  wish  to  be  outdone,  so  he  takes  us  to  a 
small  country  town  and  gives  us  full  information  concerning  the  evils  of 
his  place.  Cleveland  h.is  not  been  backivard  in  this  direction.  As  I 
looked  over  the  programme  of  the  week,  1  did  not  notice  any  person  rep- 
resenting our  own  municipality  announced  to  give  a  vivid  picture  in  all  its 
details  of  the  evils  of  our  ouTt  community.  But  at  the  last  moment  that 
task  has  been  delegated  to  me,  a  humble  minister;  one  of  that  class  who 
never  know  anything  about  the  world  ;  who,  as  it  is  supposed,  live  in  their 
studies,  oblivious  to  the  outside  world.  We  are  inclined  to  assume  that 
pobttcs  are  corrupt.  We  judge  from  the  past,  and  thus  draw  our  conclu> 
sions.  I  think  it  was  Bacon  who  said  that  the  past  h  the  best  prophet  of 
the  future.  One  might  believe  that  the  future  would  be  nothing  but  clouds, 
and  gloom,  and  darkness ;  that  we  might  temporize  but  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. While  we  ministers  are  regarded  as  dreamers  or  theorists,  we  always 
look  to  the  hopeful  side  of  things.  I  may  not  have  the  years  nor  the 
practical  experience  of  the  world;  in  fact  1  feci  to-night  hkc  a  pigmy 
standing  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  giant,  and  from  my  position  I  can  see 
further  than  the  giant  himself.  We  are  pigmies  sUnding  on  the  shoulders 
of  our  past  experience,  looking  into  the  future,  and  we  see  there,  not  dark- 
ness nor  gloom,  but  some  rays  of  sunshine  and  brightness.  I  am  not  a 
practical  student  of  political  economy ;  I  would  not  advise  any  one  here 
present  concerning  the  right  method.  But  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  and  read,  I  know  that  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  at  least — whatever 
may  be  true  in  other  communittes — we  do  not  need  more  Democrats  and 
we  do  not  need  more  Republicans.  What  we  do  need  is  more  devotion  to 
dntjr.  We  need  to  create  a  municipal  issue  which  shall  create  a  sentiment 
in  this  community  for  better  municipal  government.     In  this  movement 
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there  need  not  be  arrayed  on  one  hand  those  who  call  themselves  Repub- 
licans and  on  the  other  hahd  those  calling  themselves  Democrats,  but  the 
good,  sensible,  reasonable,  moral  portion  of  the  community  as  against  th* 
selfish  and  corrupt.  I  believe  that  when  in  this  country  there  shall  aris* 
that  spirit,  then  there  will  be  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  concerning  the 
needs  of  the  community,  and  then  we  can  array  the  moral  element  against 
the  corrupt,  and  the  moral  element  will  prevail.  This  I  believe  to  be  thft 
final  solution.  How  long  it  will  be  coming  no  one  here  can  tell.  But  it  is  our 
duty  as  patriots  and  as  persons  who  call  themselves  citizens  of  this  great 
republic  to  begin  the  work  here  and  now  ;  to  do  that  particular  thing  which 
we  can  do,  and  not  look  at  the  great  task  and  say  it  is  impossible,  or  rest 
content  and  do  nothing.  I  am  very  glad  to-night  that,  although  I  was  not 
one  of  the  originally  selected  representatives  of  Cleveland,  I  was  still  per- 
mitted to  speak,  becau&e  1  represent  the  Jewish  community  of  this  city. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  city  government  or  good  cidzenship, 
and  talk  conceming  patriotism  and  loyalty,  we  do  not  speak  of  the  patriot- 
ism, or  loyalty,  or  good  citizenship  of  any  one  portion  or  sect;  we  speak 
conceming  citizens  who  labor  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  ia 
unity  of  spirit,  non-parti&an  and  non-sectarian. 
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The  third  of  the  General  Conferences  of  the  Municipal 
League  of  the  United  States  opens  under  most  encouraging 
auspices.  Any  doubt  which  may  have  been  felt  at  the  beginning 
whether  sufficient  interest  could  be  aroused  to  make  these  gather- 
ings possible  and  useful  has  vanished.  Any  question  whether 
they  could  be  made  the  means  of  instituting  or  stimulating 
movements  for  municipal  reform  in  our  principal  cities  has  been 
affirmatively  answered.  Patriotic  and  influential  minds  through- 
out our  land  are  considering,  as  they  have  never  before  con- 
sidered, the  great  problem  of  municipal  government.  Great 
masses  of  citizens  are  in  many  of  our  largest  cities  uniting,  as 
they  have  never  united  before,  in  political  action  for  the  purpose 
of  purifying  and  improving  municipal  administration.  The 
habits  of  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  dominion  of  partisan  chief- 
tains and  partisan  machinery  are  beginning  to  yield  to  inde- 
pendent thought  and  action.  In  some  instances  imposing  results 
have  already  been  achieved.  Large  populations  are  becoming 
conscious  of  the  possession  of  a  power  for  organized  action 
upon  the  simple  basis  of  citizenship  which  almost  astonishes 
themselves.  Successful  cHbrts  in  particular  communities  are 
propagating,  as  if  by  contagion,  similar  efforts  in  others.  In 
short,  the  whole  problem  of  municipal  improvement  is  under- 
going a  process  of  development ;  its  elements,  its  difficulties  and 
the  ways  by  which  they  may  be  surmounted  are  becoming 
better  understood ;  and  the  public  conviction  is  rapidly  proceed- 
ing to  manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  an  extensive,  determined 
and  imposing  movement 

The  occasion  is  not  unsuitable  for  a  restatement  of  the 
reasons  which  originally  brought  us  together,  and  of  tiie  objects 
and  purposes  for  which  our  League  was  formed  and  continues 
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to  be  maintained.  We  must  never  tire  of  repeating  these,  for  it 
is  our  best  method  of  arresting  the  public  attention,  and  of  stim- 
ulating that  reflection  which  will  end  in  conviction  and  thus 
enlarge  our  numbers  and  our  power. 

We  are  not  mere  theorists  assembled  to  speculate  concern- 
ing the  abstract  principles  upon  which  municipal  or  other  gov- 
ernment is  founded,  and  to  gather  together  a  consistent  body  of 
scientific  truth.  Nor  arc  we  perfectionists  who  forget  that  human 
government  always  has  and  probably  always  will  exhibit  corrup- 
tions and  abuses  in  multiplied  forms,  and  who  dream  of  bring- 
ing about  ideally  perfect  conditions  through  the  instrumentality 
of  mere  men,  who  are  extremely  imperfect  at  the  best  We 
admit,  indeed,  that  a  knowledge  of  some  plain  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  human  nature  are  quite  useful  and  even  essen- 
tial in  the  effort  to  bring  about  better  municipal  administration, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  this  philosophy  is  best  acquired  from 
those  learned  professors  who  study  and  teach  in  the  schools  of 
the  saloon  or  the  lobby.  We  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  practically- 
impossible  to  have  in  any  particular  city  a  municipal  govern- 
ment superior  in  character  to  the  general  standards  of  morality 
and  honesty  prevailing  among  its  citizens,  and  should  be  well 
satisfied  if  our  local  governments  came  up  to  such  standards. 
We  aim  only  to  form  a  sober  and  reasonable  estimate  of  what 
in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature  is  possible,  and  to 
employ  the  natural  and  proper  means  to  carry  that  estimate  into 
effect 

It  is  unnecessary  to  narrate  those  facts  in  the  condition  and 
experiences  of  our  municipal  governments  which  have  sug- 
gested, or,  rather,  compelled  the  various  associations  in  different 
cities  which  are  represented  here  to-day.  They  are  too  familiar 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  whole  country.  They  are  the  natural 
and  necessary  results  of  the  universal  degradation  into  which 
municipal  government  has,  in  all  our  large  cities,  fallen.  They 
present  and  illustrate  every  form  of  public  mischief  and  dis- 
grace, the  profligate  and  useless  expenditure  of  the  public 
revenues  exacted  by  taxation,  the  employment  and  support  in 
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the  public  service  of  the  vicious,  incompetent  and  useless;  the 
enrichment  of  fraudulent  contractors,  the  shameful  neglect  of 
duty  by  public  officers,  shabbiness  and  uncleantiness  in  streets, 
public  places  and  buildings;  corrupt  alliances  between  the 
public  agencies  for  the  punishment  and  suppression  of  crime 
and  the  criminals  themselves;  blackmailing  tributes  of  money 
shamelessly  demanded  as  the  price  of  betraying  public  duty  and 
disgracefully  paid  ;  the  laws  enforced  with  brutal  severity  against 
those  who  resist  the  exactions,  and  the  unscrupulous  offenders 
left  unpunished. 

Nor  are  these  evils  limited  in  their  operations  and  results  to 
the  municipalities  in  which  they  originate.  The  political  power, 
organized  and  consolidated  to  control  the  municipal  revenues 
and  governments,  is  found  effectively  available  in  gaining  the 
control  of  state  and  national  politics.  It  becomes  the  predomi- 
nating power  in  the  state  legislatures.  All  the  legislation  which 
it  controls  must  be  paid  for  cither  in  money  or  other  corrupt 
price.  Its  favor  and  support  are  made  the  easy  passport  to 
power  and  place.  The  unscrupulous  rich  man  buys  it  in  order 
to  clothe  himself  with  the  outward  habiliments  of  public  honor 
and  distinction.  Even  the  higher  and  nobler  ambitions  delude 
themselves  with  the  notion  that  they  must  court  it,  or  not  offend 
it,  in  order  to  gain  that  opportunity  for  useful  service  of  which 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  capable.  The  support  of  corrupt 
chieftains,  whose  sole  purpose  and  function  are  to  combine  and 
consolidate  the  political  power  of  the  ignorant,  idle  and  vicious 
classes,  is  shamefully  purchased  by  social  hospitalities  and  marks 
of  respect  which  tend  to  give  them  character  and  shield  them 
firom  public  disapproval  and  disgrace,  and  by  promises,  kept 
more  sacredly  than  public  engagements,  to  award  them  place 
and  power. 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  there  are  no  lighter  colors 
in  this  dismal  picture.  Were  this  true  there  would  be  no  room 
for  anything  but  despair.  But  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that, 
notwithstanding  the  evils  and  the  demoralization,  which  I  have 
not  too  darkly  painted,  the  native  sense  of  honesty  and  fidelity 
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which  all  men  feel  in  greater  or  less  degree,  still  saves  us  from 
absolute  ruin.  Many  worthy  depositaries  of  public  trusts  are 
still  found  in  the  administration  of  public  office  who  struggle 
heroically  in  the  face  of  discouraging  obstacles  to  perform  their 
whole  duty.  Many  more  there  are  who,  while  from  mere  ignor- 
ance and  evil  associations  they  have  suffered  their  standards  to 
be  lowered,  yet  retain  some  moral  standards  and  are  true  to 
them.  Most  fortunately  the  possession  itself  of  official  power 
and  the  assumption  of  official  responsibility  naturally  tend  to 
arouse  the  sense  of  duty  and  are  seldom  wholly  ineffectual. 
Moreover,  there  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  many  worthy  and  gener- 
ous men  who  have  been  led,  sometimes  by  misfortune  in  other 
business,  sometimes  by  the  love  of  political  contention,  some- 
times also  by  natural  public  spirit,  to  seek  their  support  in 
office  and  the  spoils  of  office,  who  retain  ambitions  and  capaci- 
ties for  good  which  greatly  help  to  save  us  from  a  deeper  degra- 
dation ;  men  who,  did  not  their  necessities  push  them  into  the 
sanction  and  the  practice  of  unworthy  methods,  would  be  useful 
and  honored  citizens,  and  worthy  of  power  and  place. 

But  the  most  effective  of  the  agencies  which  still  secure 
such  measure  of  municipal  peace,  order  and  comfort  as  we  yet 
enjoy — or  rather  as  is  yet  vouchsafed  to  us — is  the  feeling — the 
conviction  in  the  breasts  of  our  municipal  spoilsmen — that  there 
is  in  public  opinion  a  point  of  endurance  which  they  must  not 
transcend.  They  instinctively  feci  that  there  is  over  them  a 
master,  careless^  neglectful,  indolent  indeed,  but  yet  capable  of 
being  roused  into  action,  and  whose  rod,  when  it  does  descend, 
is  full  of  unsparing  punishment.  It  would  be  entirely  true  to 
say  that  the  present  standards  of  the  performance  of  our  munic- 
ipal service,  even  by  the  wretched  crews  who  now  have  charge 
of  it,  move  up  and  down  in  responsive  conformity  to  the  indica- 
tions of  activity  or  inactivity  which  this  acknowledged  and 
dreaded  master,  public  opinion,  from  time  to  time  exhibits. 
How  strange  it  is  that  good  men  should  ever  doubt  or  disagree 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  power  they  possess,  and  may  easily 
<mploy,  for  the  correction  of  public  abuses,  when  bad  men  so 
plainly  and  fully  acknowledge  it. 
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The  discreditable,  demoralized  and  demoralizing  condition 
of  municipal  administration  throughout  our  countiy,  which  I 
have  thus  briefly  sketched,  is  the  cause  and  the  occasion  for  the 
forming  of  the  associations  which  are  represented  here  to-day. 
^e  come  together  because  we  believe  that  a  radical  improve- 
ment is  necessary  and  possible.  Our  associations  represent 
■every  variety  of  organization  and  effort  Some  of  them  look  to 
a  mere  awakening  in  our  municipal  communities  of  an  interest 
in  the  matter  of  their  local  government  by  the  discovery  and 
exposure  of  abuses,  and  by  pointing  out  the  benefits  of  improved 
administration ;  others  to  a  cultivation  of  the  study  of  municipal 
problems  and  the  diffusion  of  more  correct  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion to  them ;  others  to  the  forming  of  closer  relations  between 
municipal  officers  and  the  people,  with  the  view  of  aiding  and 
encouraging  such  officers  in  a  better  discharge  of  their  duties; 
others  to  the  framing  and  enactment  of  supposed  better  laws 
and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  cities;  others  to  a  jealous 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  municipal  officers,  with  a  view  to 
legal  or  other  measures  to  punish  violations  of  duty ;  others  to 
the  stimulating  of  influential  politicians  to  make  or  procure 
better  nominations  for  municipal  offices,  to  investigate  the  merits 
of  candidates  and  make  recommendations  to  voters ;  others  to 
induce  citizens  to  take  an  increased  interest  in  the  primary 
meetings  of  political  parties,  and  thus  exercise  a  more  efficient 
control  over  nominations;  and  others  are  laboring  for  the  cre- 
ation of  distinct  organizations,  embracing  the  masses  of  the 
voters,  for  the  direct  purpose  of  nominating  and  electing  their 
own  candidates. 

To  some  this  diversity,  not  to  say  confusion,  of  effort,  may 
seem  disheartening,  but  to  me  it  is  a  sign  most  auspicious  of 
ultimate  success.  It  indicates,  indeed,  the  novelty  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  problem,  but  it  proves  also  the  spontaneity,  the 
universality  and  the  strength  of  the  impulse.  It  shows  that  the 
movement  is  not  one  having  its  origin  at  some  central  point, 
and  seeking  to  propagate  and  extend  itself  by  transplanting,  but 
that  it  has  arisen  spontaneously  all  over  the  land  and  has  every- 
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where  taken  iadepcndcnt  root  Intertwining  itself  everywhere 
with  the  social  forces,  shaping  and  animating  more  and  more 
our  American  life  and  action,  seeking  everywhere  for  means  by 
which  its  ends  may  be  reached,  it  will  ultimately  discover  and 
adopt  the  tru£  methods  for  its  development,  and  then,  attracting 
more  and  more  to  its  support  the  mighty  forces  of  public  opinion, 
it  will  trample  down  all  obstacles  in  its  resistless  march.  Wliat- 
ever  different  names  we  may  bear,  whatever  different  forms  we 
may  exhibit,  whatever  different  paths  we  may  be  following,  our 
ultimate  end  is  absolutely  the  same;  and  in  that  unity  of  spirit 
and  purpose  wc  now  greet  and  congratulate  each  other. 

I  have  said  at  some  time,  sooner  or  later,  our  movement 
would  discover  its  true  method  of  development  and  action ;  but 
those  words  sooner  or  iater  have  a  prodigious  import.  They 
suggest  that  the  movement  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  variety  of  un- 
known vicissitudes  which  may  long  postpone  its  ultimate  success ; 
that  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  labor  may  be  thrown  away 
and  wasted ;  that  successive  defeats  may  come  as  the  consequence 
of  misapplied  effort ;  that  discouragement  may  follow,  and  ces- 
sation of  effort,  involving  long  periods  of  mactivity  until  new 
recruits  can  be  enlisted.  In  short,  that  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  we  or  our  children  shall  first  enjoy  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tor)'. Wc  expect  such  disappointments  and  defeats.  If  they 
should  not  happen  ours  would  be  tlie  first  instance  of  the  kind 
in  human  history;  but  the  prospect  of  them,  or  the  probability 
of  them,  does  not  in  any  manner  affect  our  duty,  and  should  not 
affect  our  action,  except  to  make  it  deliberate,  well  considered 
and  resolute.  We  know,  however,  beforehand  that  any  such 
disappointments  will  be  owing  to  errors  and  mistakes  in  point 
of  method  of  action,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  avoided 
by  greater  wisdom  in  the  beginning,  and  it  behooves  us,  there- 
fore, to  give  our  first  attention  to  a  study  of  the  right  line  of 
action.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  necessary,  or  even  expedient^ 
that  we  should  ni?iv  determine  what  that  line  of  action  is.  Wc 
may  not  yet  know  how  to  determine  it  Some  indiscriminate 
actual  trial  of  various  inexpensive  methods,  involving  some  loss 
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of  labor,  may  he  the  best  means  of  instruction.  But  I  do  mean 
that  we  should  give  our  first  and  most  earnest  study  to  the  ques- 
tion what  the  best  method  is.  It  is  possible  that  a  searching  ex- 
amination of  the  nature  of  the  work  we  have  undertaken,  a 
scrutiny  into  all  the  conditions  which  affect  it  and  a  resort  to 
the  instruction  which  actual  experience  already  affords  us,  may 
row  point  out  to  us  the  true  course  of  proceeding,  or,  at 
least,  save  us  from  errors  which  otherwise  we  may  be  apt  to  fall 
into.  The  consideration  of  wtthods  is.  therefore,  as  I  think,  the 
principal  subject  which  should  now  engage  our  attention,  and  it 
is  my  design  to  make,  in  this  direction,  by  a  brief,  but  careful, 
discussion,  such  contribution  to  our  common  cause  as  may  be 
in  my  power. 

In  any  effort  to  cure  evils,  whether  physical,  moral  or  polit- 
ical, it  is  first  necessary  to  have  a  true  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
It  is  this  which  indicates  the  proper  remedy,  and  I  think  the  real 
fault,  both  of  those  who  think  our  disease  incurable,  as  many  do» 
and  those  who  would  employ  ineffective  medicines,  consists  in 
their  misconception  of  the  real  nature  of  the  malady.  We 
know  what  the  symptoms  are.  I  have  already  briefly  sketched 
them,  and  they  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Some  looking  at  the 
inveterate  nature  of  the  mischief  and  its  universality  in  our 
country,  the  vast  number  of  ignorant  and  vicious  voters  and  the 
corresponding  number  of  ignorant  and  vicious  office  holders^ 
and  not  being  very  much  inclined  to  take  labor  upon  them- 
selves, shortly  attribute  the  trouble  to  the  essentially  depraved 
nature  of  man,  and  say  there  is  no  help  for  it  In  a  certain  sense 
this  is  true.  If  all  men  were  perfectly  good  we  should  not  have 
these  disorders  in  government;  for  we  should  have  no  govern- 
ment, there  l>cing,  in  that  case,  no  need  of  any.  Nor  should  we 
have  any  other  sin  or  evil.  Government  is  an  affair  which  as- 
aumcs  the  existence  of  this  human  imperfection  and  undertakes 
to  counteract  some  of  its  tendencies  and  effects.  Its  very 
efficiency  requires  and  supposes  the  existence  of  human  deprav- 
ity, and  it  would  be  extremely  illogical  to  impute  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  remedy  to  the  existence  of  the  disease.  We  might 
as  well  assign  the  presence  of  disease  as  the  cause  of  any  proved 


inefficiency  of  physicians.  Again,  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  infects  all  other  human  institutions  In  the  same  way  as  in 
the  case  of  government;  but  those  institutions,  nevertheless,  in 
general  perform  their  functions  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  More- 
over, were  this  diagnosis  the  true  one,  municipal  government  in 
all  times  and  in  all  countries  would  be  in  the  same  wretched 
condition,  which  wc  know  is  not  the  fact,  there  being  many 
instances  in  the  cities  of  various  nations  in  which  the  municipal 
administration  is  admirable. 

We  can,  therefore,  take  one  step  very  surely  and  say  that 
municipal  maladministration  is  a  peculiar  political  malady 
affecting  municipal  governments,  and  not  elsewhere  found,  and 
affecting  some  only  of  them.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  any 
such  governments  arc  perfect;  but  only  that  when  they  perform 
their  functions  with  that  reasonable  efficiency  which  other  well- 
ordered  human  institutions  exhibit  they  are  not  in  that  condi- 
tion properly  described  as  diseased. 

Another  class  of  observers,  while  not  imputing  our  disor- 
ders to  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  consequent  sinfulness  of  human 
nature,  are  yet  inclined  to  the  notion  that  there  is  a  certain  de- 
generacy in  our  modern  life;  that  there  has  been  a  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  public  and  private  virtue;  that  men  are.  more 
than  formerly,  devoted  to  the  selfish  pursuit  of  wealth,  luxury 
and  pleasure ;  that  they  are  not  disposed  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  to  the  same  extent  as  former  generations  have  dis- 
played it;  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  little  chance  for  im- 
provement until  there  shall  come  a  revival  of  moral  life  and 
moral  standards. 

I  believe  this  to  bean  error.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many 
circumstances  which  give  color  to  the  notion.  The  recent  pro- 
digious increase  of  wealth,  the  vast  accumulations  by  single  in- 
dividuals, often  gained  by  dishonest  or  questionable  practices, 
the  pursuit  of  frivolous  pleasures,  the  display  of  luxury,  the  in- 
difference of  many  men  of  wealth  to  the  public  welfare,  the  de- 
cline of  severe  religious  habits,  the  purchase  by  the  unworthy  of 
places  of  trust  and  honor  for  which  they  are  unfit,  are  spectacles 
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^ich  suggest  moral  degeneration.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if 
wc  look  at  other  social  aspects,  the  evidences  of  moral  strength 
and  improvement  in  recent  times  are  not  less  manifest  Never 
has  there  been  a  devotion  so  widespread  and  unselBsh  among 
scientific  and  intellectual  men  to  the  advancement  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  ;  never  have  the  charitable  dispositions  through- 
out the  masses  of  society  exhibited  such  activity,  intelligence 
and  muniBcence;  and  in  spite  of  all  maladministration,  the 
public  provision  for  the  comfort,  cleanliness  and  order  of  our 
cities  has  sensibly  increased.  Unfortunately  for  us  this  im- 
provement is  shown  in  much  higher  degree  in  foreign  cities  than 
in  our  own ;  but  it  is  not  for  this  reason  less  significant  as  a  dis- 
proof of  any  alleged  moral  degeneracy.  And  if  wc  look  to  the 
actual  administration  of  national  governments  we  find  that,  not- 
withstanding exceptional  instances  of  legislative  shortcomings, 
they  are  in  general  more  pure  and  more  efficient  than  in  former 
times.  Indeed,  this  notion  of  modem  degeneracy  does  not  so 
much  proceed  from  any  actual  present  inferiority  of  municipal 
administration  as  compared  with  that  of  former  times,  but  from 
the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  requirement  and  the  comparison 
between  that  and  the  existing  condition.  This  advance  of  the 
standard  is,  of  itself,  a  disproof  of  any  assertion  of  degeneracy. 
I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  the 
discouraging  belief  that  the  true  cause  of  the  evils  of  which  we 
complain  is  to  be  found  in  any  special  moral  deterioration 
among  civilized  men. 

Still  another  class  of  observers,  more  cautious  and  scruti- 
nizing, discern  as  the  source  of  our  disorders  special  circum- 
stances affecting  modern  society  generally,  but  our  own  in  a 
very  high  degree,  and  which  make  the  task  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment greatly  more  difficult  than  formerly.  The  circumstances 
to  which  they  point  arc  principally  these:  (l).  The  crowding  of 
modem  cities  with  great  populations  of  the  working  classes, 
separated  from  the  others  in  local  residence,  and  morally  sepa- 
rated by  distinctions  of  wealth,  nationality,  religion  and  habit, 
and  containing  large  proportions  of  ignorant  foreigners  of  all 


nationalities.  (2).  The  enormous  revenues  collected  and  dis- 
bursed for  municipal  expenses.  (3).  The  wide  extension  of 
popular  suffrage. 

These  circumstances  particularly  characterizing  our  modem 
municipal  life,  when  added  to  another,  which  does  not,  indeed^ 
distinguish  our  age  and  country  more  than  others,  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  men,  able  to 
turn  them  to  their  personal  advantage,  furnish,  in  the  view  of 
this  class  of  observers,  the  true  explanation  of  the  presence  of 
the  ills  under  which  we  suffer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  find  here  a  near  approach  to  the 
truth ;  not,  indeed,  that  these  circumstances  constitute  the  real 
malady  which  we  are  seeking  to  discover,  for  they  are  not, 
either  separately  or  together,  in  any  sense  a  disease,  but  the 
regular  natural  and  necessary  features  in  the  development  and 
progress  of  civilization.  They  are  facts  which  cannot  be  dis- 
placed, prevented  or  essentially  modified.  They  are  the  unalter- 
able conditions  with  which  we  have  to  deal  They  are  not  the 
disease  itself,  but  the  sources  or  causes  of  it — that  is  to  say,  they 
are  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  mischiefs  of  local  mis- 
government  and  aggravate  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  a  general  way,  ob\'ious  to  every  one  that 
these  conditions  make  the  task  of  municipal  government  ex- 
tremely diflficult;  but  we  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  precise  method  in  which  they  operate  and  become  effective 
for  misgovernment  And,  first,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  pecuniary  temptation  which  is  offered.  The 
amount  of  revenue  now  raised  by  annual  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  local  government  of  New  York  City  exceeds  the  sum 
of  thirty  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  aggregate  of  the  revenues 
raised  for  local  governmental  purposes  in  the  United  States  has 
been  computed  at  a  sum  substantially  equal  to  the  annual  ex- 
penditure for  the  national  government,  or  about  five  hundred 
millions.  The  temptations  to  gain  the  mere  control  and  dispo- 
sition of  money  arc,  of  course,  proportionate,  substantially,  to 
the  opportunities  for  the  dishonest  application  of  them.    If  thcfe 
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were  no  power  or  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  control  of  this 
vast  sum  for  dishonest  purposes,  if  those  to  whose  charge  it  was 
confided  were  in  some  manner  effectually  obliged  for  a  merely 
reasonable  salary  to  dispose  of  it  exclusively  for  the  public  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  raised,  there  would  be  no  more  tempta- 
tion to  gain  the  control  of  it  than  is  ordinarily  afforded  by  any 
private  employment  for  the  same  wages  or  salary.  But  if  it  can 
be  misspent  and  mi.'iapplied.  devoted  to  selfish  purposes  and 
personal  enrichment,  without  open  punishment  and  without  the 
personal  disgrace  which  attaches  to  known  and  notorious  thieves, 
the  temptation  to  gain  the  control  of  it  becomes,  by  reason  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  fund,  the  most  powerful  incentive  which 
can  be  offered  to  vicious  and  unscrupulous  minds.  It  can  easily 
be  thus  misspent  and  misapplied,  and  for  the  most  part  with  im- 
punit)*.  The  public  safeguards  against  the  misuse  of  its  moneys 
are  necessarily  far  inferior  to  those  of  individuals.  And  inas- 
much as  even  these  safeguards  may  be  controlled  by  the  same 
power  which  gains  control  of  the  treasury,  they  may  be  reduced 
to  practical  nullity  and  the  fear  of  detection  furnishes  none  of  its 
restraints. 

But  how  can  dishonest  men  gain  control  of  the  public 
moneys?  They  cannot,  of  course,  avow  their  true  character 
and  purposes  and  ask  for  it  upon  those  grounds;  for  no  com- 
munity has  as  yet  reached  or  even  approached  that  degree  of 
degradation  which  would  furnish  a  response  to  such  an  appeal. 
Nor  can  they  pretend  that  they  are  the  ones  best  qualified  and 
most  likely  to  administer  the  revenues  honestly.  Their  entire 
want  of  such  character  would  make  the  pretence  ludicrous  and 
ineffectual.  What  they  need  is  some  plausibU  and  attractive  dis- 
guise by  which  they  may  deceive  the  public  and  divert  attention 
from  their  true  character,  and  under  cover  of  which  they  may 
reach  the  object  of  their  desire ;  and  without  this  they  are 
powerless.  We  now  perceive  that  the  statement  and  enumera- 
tion of  sources  of  our  municipal  misgovemment  made,  as  just 
mentioned,  by  an  intelligent  and  scrutinizing  class  of  observers, 
is  incomplete.    Something  yet  is  needed  not  contained  m  that 
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enumeration.  Here  is  the  enormous  fund  which  affords  the 
temptation ;  here  are  the  dishonest  men  ready  to  embrace  it, 
and  easily  able  to  combine  with  each  other  in  an  effort  to  gain 
the  control  of  it ;  here  are  these  vast  numbers  of  ignorant  men, 
all  armed  with  the  suffrage,  and  massed  together  in  small  areas^ 
furnishing  a  power  which,  if  consolidated  by  organization,  would 
be  sufficient  to  win  the  prize.  But  these  things  of  themselves 
are  as  nothing  unless  some  attractive,  convenient  and  appro- 
priate disguise  is  furnished  to  the  unscrupulous  longers  for  the 
plunder  which  will  conceal  the  attack,  divert  the  public  attention 
from  their  real  character  and  purposes  and  permit  them  to 
prosecute  their  plans  in  secrecy. 

This  convenient  disguise,  and  one  in  every  way  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  is  found  in  our  system  of  political  par- 
ties. These  are  necessary,  or  at  all  events  inevitable  tn  every 
free  nation.  They  are  the  only  means  by  which  the  predomi- 
nating opinion  upon  the  great  questions  of  State  and  national 
policy  may  be  carried  into  effect  in  legislation  and  in  adminis- 
tration. The  contests  which  they  incite  are,  indeed,  often  car- 
ried on  by  reprehensible  means,  with  low  motives,  and  in  a 
blameworthy  spirit;  but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  the  schools 
of  patriotism  and  the  nurseries  of  noble  ambitions.  The  evil 
and  mischievous  temptation  always  before  them  is  to  magnify 
the  immediate  importance  of  their  objects  and  thus  to  &vor  the 
employment  of  unscrupulous  and  forbidden  means. 

It  so  happens  that  these  political  parties  furnish  the  precise 
conditions  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  dishonest  seekers  for 
municipal  spoils.  Being  rivals  with  each  other  in  the  effort  to 
gain  the  political  support  of  the  ignorant  masses,  they  arc  willing 
to  turn  over  all  the  municipal  spoils  to  any  manipulators  who 
will  divert  that  support  from  their  adversaries  to  themselves. 
They  divide  and  thus  neutralize  the  masses  of  intelligent  and 
honest  voters,  and  leave  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  munic^ 
ipal  power  with  all  its  revenues  to  the  dishonest  manipulators, 
who  are  in  like  manner  divided,  and  one  faction  of  whom  will 
gain  the  prize  in  any  event.     The  whole  situation  is  exactly 
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suited  to  the  end  of  putting  the  vicious  and  unscrupulous  who 
dislike  the  honest  callings  of  life  into  the  struggle  for  the  public 
revenue ;  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  array  themselves  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other  of  general  politics,  according  to  their  view 
of  the  prospect  of  success. 

The  peculiar  fitness  of  the  disguise  thus  furnished  to  the- 
dishonest  seekers  for  municipal  spoils  is  displayed  in  severat 
distinct  ways.  In  the  first  place,  as  a  disguise  it  is  perfect- 
Those  who  wear  it  arc  enabled  to  prosecute  their  schemes  side- 
by  side  with  the  best  of  their  fellow  citizens,  with  the  banner  of 
patriotism  over  their  heads  and  its  watchwords  in  their  mouths. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover,  and  there  is  little  disposition  to  dis- 
cover, their  motives  or  their  objects.  In  the  next  place  they  are 
protected  with  an  army  of  defenders  and  vindicators.  Accord- 
ing as  they  make  themselves  efHcient,  they  are  lauded  as  patriots- 
and  men  of  ability.  The  great  ambitions  seek  their  power  and 
must  of  necessity  become  their  friends.  They  are  invited  to- 
great  men's  feasts  and  awarded  places  of  honor  in  the  party 
councils ;  and  if  they  make  themselves  amenable  to  the  law,  the 
ministers  of  the  law  are  induced  to  extend  to  them  exemption. 

The  alliances  thus  made  between  the  national  parties  and 
the  municipal  exploiters  of  votes  are  in  their  inception,  motive 
and  operation  necessarily  corrupt  and  almost  without  limit. 
They  cannot  be  carried  on  in  any  manner  which  admits  of  pub- 
licity, and  they  therefore  require  the  intervention  of  that  peculiar 
personage  known  in  machine  politics  as  the  boss.  All  forms  of 
lying,  fraud  and  deception  are  committed  without  shame  in 
prosecuting  them,  the  practice  of  one  virtue  only  being  requi- 
site, that  which  is  known  as  "  honor  among  thieves."  A  certain 
measure  of  good  faith  must  be  kept  with  each  other,  of  course^ 
otherwise  the  game  could  not  be  played.  Under  this  system  the 
municipal  machine  must  have  awarded  to  it  the  entire  control  of 
the  municipal  government,  with  all  its  revenues.  The  trust 
upon  which  this  vast  power  is  thus  committed  to  them  is  ta 
make  that  government  and  its  revenues  productive  of  votes  to 
the  party,  and  the  understood   reward  is  that  after  the  party  has 


been  served,  or  while  it  is  being  served,  the  manipulators  of  the 
machine  may  employ  tlie  power  for  their  personal  and  private 
enrichment  or  advantage.  The  consequences  are  inevitable  and 
such  as  we  everywhere,  where  the  system  is  fully  developed* 
observe.  Every  office  is  disposed  of  to  such  person  as  will 
make  himself  most  efficient  in  "  getting  out  the  vote"  at  elec- 
tions. Every  officer  and  employee,  down  to  the  janitor  and 
street  sweeper,  must  swear  allegiance  to  the  central  power.  The 
price  paid  for  this  6 deli ty  is  permission  to  betray  duty,  to  re- 
ceive wages  and  salary  for  something  not  done.  Votes  manu- 
factured are  as  good  as  votes  actually  cast,  and  to  facilitate  the 
manufacture  the  machinery  of  elections  is  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  those  who  will  not  hesitate  to  prostitute  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  power  thus  gained  is  eicploited  for  the  private  enrich- 
ment of  those  who  hold  it.  Fraudulent  contracts  are  made  for 
public  works  and  supplies  and  the  profits  divided  between  the 
officials  and  the  contractor.  Crimes  are  allowed  to  go  unpun- 
ished upon  the  payment  of  money  or  its  equivalent  Indulgences 
are  sold.  Wherever  the  certificate  of  a  public  officer  is  required 
money  facilitates  it  The  honest  and  well-disposed  are  obliged 
to  pay  for  peace  and  comfort  In  short,  the  qualifications  of  all 
officials,  instead  of  being  capacity  and  fitness  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  public  duties,  are  the  capacity  and  willingness  to 
neglect  and  betray  them. 

Some  may  say  that  this  picture  is  too  darkly  painted,  that 
V'c  do  yet  have  a  certain  degree  of  efficiency  in  our  munic- 
ipal governments,  that  the  fair  external  appearance  of  our  cities 
itself  shows  that  there  is  no  such  measure  of  corruption  and 
maladministration  as  I  have  described.  All  this  I  have  already 
admitted;  but  how  much  of  efficiency  and  performance  of  duty 
do  we  find  in  our  large  cities  where  this  corrupt  alliance  between 
the  national  parties  and  the  local  bosses  is  in  full  operation? 
Just  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  violent  rcbcllioa 
against  party  by  a  general  popular  uprising.  What  I  have  beea 
describing  is  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  this  corrupt  alliance, 
and  its  actual  operation  and  results  as  seen  in  all  our  large  cities. 


alwaj-s  to  a  most  mischievous  and  alarming  extent,  and  often  to 
a  degree  in  comparison  with  which  my  description  is  feeble  in- 
deed. Who  can  question  for  a  moment  that,  in  general,  in  our 
large  cities  the  qualifications  actually  required  for  administrative 
office  are  never  competency  and  honesty,  but  an  active  connec- 
tion with  the  agencies  for  procuring  votes,  and  a  known  willing- 
ness to  betray  a  public  trust  in  order  to  procure  them?  And  if 
this  be  true,  how  can  the  results  be  other  than  such  as  I  have 
described  P 

I  think  wc  have  now  reached  the  end  of  our  search  for  the 
real  disease  from  which  our  municipal  governments  are  suiter- 
ing.  It  is  the  aUiance  between  the  national  political  parties  and 
the  corrupt  manipulators  of  the  ignorant,  the  unthinking  and 
the  vicious  multitudes  who  crowd  our  cities.  It  is  this  scheme 
to  furnish  those  manipulators  with  the  disguise,  the  symbols  and 
the  protection  of  the  great  party  organizations  to  the  end  that 
they  may  exploit  the  ignorant  or  purchasable  vote  in  the  interest 
of  those  great  organizations. 

Many  may  think  that  I  have  wasted  much  valuable  time 
and  a  multitude  of  words  in  order  to  reach  a  truth  familiar  at 
the  start  to  every  intelligent  observer.  I  agree  that  it  is,  indeed, 
very  plain  and  palpable,  but  is  it  so  familiar  and  so  universally 
accepted  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  If  it  were  thus  plain  and  familiar 
it  would  have  more  effect  upon  the  political  action  of  good  citi- 
zens. They  would  sec  more  dearly  that  this  political  alliance 
must  be  broken  up  and  would  be  more  ready  to  unite  in  a  com- 
mon effort  in  that  direction.  The  trouble  is  that  most  men 
confound  in  their  minds  the  disease  with  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  it  and  aggravate  it.  They  think  that  our  dis- 
orders come  from  the  ignorant  and  vicious  populations  which 
crowd  our  cities  and  the  other  incidents  which  1  have  already 
enumerated,  and  that  this  corrupt  alliance  is  one  of  those  inci- 
dents, and  as  necessary  and  inevitable  as  any  of  the  others,  and 
they  have,  consequently,  little  or  no  faith  in  any  remedial 
project 

Here  is,  as  I  think,  a  radical  error  in  the  public  mind  which 


must  be  corrected  The  presence  in  our  cities  of  the  ignorant 
and  unthinking  multitudes  of  different  nationalities  is  not  a  dis- 
ease^  but  an  incident  of  that  development  of  industrial  society 
which  is,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  rapidly  changing  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  character.  It 
is  necessary  and  inevitable.  The  enormous  revenues  required  to 
maintain  government  in  cities  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  necessary 
incident  to  the  growth  of  their  populations.  The  fact  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  is  not  a  disease,  but  the  extreme  development  and 
application  of  the  principle  of  democratic  government,  which, 
even  though  it  were  considered  a  political  error  in  municipal 
administration,  has  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  disease  about  it, 
however  much  it  may  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  work  of  im- 
provement. Neither  of  these  facts  would  result  in  our  present 
disorders  if  the  corrupt  alliance  did  not  exist.  That  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  under  these  circumstances  to  prevent  such 
alliance,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  this  is  only  to  say  what  we 
are  painfully  conscious  of,  and  furnishes  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  undertake  the  task  with  all  our  might. 

These  views  do  not  depend  for  their  support  upon  theoret- 
ical reasoning,  but  are  fully  confirmed  by  actual  experience. 
The  great  cities  of  Europe  present  the  same  or  similar  condi- 
tions. The  same  growth,  crowding  and  segregation  of  ignorant 
and  unreflecting  populations,  the  same  increase  of  the  municipal 
revenues,  and  a  similar,  though  not  the  same,  extension  of  the 
suffrage;  and  yet  nearly  everywhere  there  has  been  going  on 
simultaneously  with  these  conditions  a  prodigious  improvement 
in  municipal  administration.  Nowhere  is  this  improvement 
more  manifest  than  in  the  great  cities  of  England  and  Scotland, 
where  the  conditions  most  nearly  resemble  those  which  obtain 
in  this  country.  But  the  circumstance  everywhere  wanting  in 
those  cities  is  the  corrupt  alliance  between  Uie  national  parties 
and  organized  bands  of  corrupt  manipulators  of  the  voting 
power.  It  is,  1  think,  impossible  not  to  attribute  the  difference 
observable  between  those  cities  and  our  own,  so  discreditable  to 
us,  to  the  effect  of  this  alliance. 
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Actual  experience  in  our  own  country  furnishes  similar 
confirmation.  Whenever  our  municipal  disorders  pass  the  point 
of  endurance  and  compel  an  effort  for  improvement  among  the 
well-disposed  and  public-spirited  citizens,  they  feel  instinctively 
the  real  nature  of  the  disease  and  aim  their  attack  directly 
against  this  corrupt  alliance.  Wherever  they  break  it  down,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  improvement  follows,  temporary  and  partial, 
indeed,  but  only  because  the  efforts  are  fitful  and  temporary. 
And  the  same  thing  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  the  efforts 
are  otherwise  directed  not  even  temporary  benefits  are  obtained. 

The  recent  experience  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has 
so  universally  engaged  the  public  attention,  is  full  of  similar 
proof  The  organized  conspiracy  known  as  lammany  Hall 
represented  the  alliance  between  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
corrupt  manipulatorsof  the  voting  power.  Operating  under  the 
disguise  of  that  party  the  latter  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  ab- 
solute control  of  the  municipal  revenues  and  patronage,  and 
their  administration  of  both  was  sha{>ed  and  directed  with 
shameless  audacity  to  perpetuate  their  corrupt  rule.  It  would 
be  going  far  to  say  that  the  public  good  was  even  a  secondary 
object.  The  gathering  and  swelling  mischiefs  and  corruptions 
proceeding  from  this  condition  and  demoralizing  every  branch 
of  the  administration,  finally  passed  the  point  of  endurance,  and 
public  hostility  broke  out  against  it  in  many  different  quarters. 
In  1894  the  elements  of  discontent  were,  after  much  effort, 
united  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  campaign  for  the  munic- 
ipal election  in  November  of  that  year.  The  platform  upon 
which  this  union  was  effected  aflfirmcd  absolute  no n -partisanship 
in  municipal  affairs  as  the  bond  of  union  between  all  the  coales- 
cing elements.  The  Republican  political  machine,  although 
representing  the  alliance  between  the  general  partj'and  the  local 
manipulators,  and  thoroughly  dominated  by  the  motives  which 
always  govern  these  alliances,  had  not,  in  consequence  of  its  ex- 
clusion from  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  spoils  it  coveted, 
reached  the  depth  of  degradation  and  turpitude  to  which  its 
Tammany  rival  had  descended,  and  embraced  among  its  influ- 


ential  members  many  worthy  citizens  distinctly  hostile  t<^ 
corrupt  melhods.  This  organization  insisted,  not  without  plau- 
sibility, that  the  nomination  of  a  Republican  candidate  for  mayor 
would  best  contribute  to  success.  The  suggestion  was  adopted 
and  an  active  member  of  that  party,  of  the  highest  character  for 
integrity  and  fidelity,  was  nominated.  He  accepted  entirely  the 
non-partisan  principle  of  the  platform.  His  party  organization 
accepted  it  without  qualification.  Both  were  equally  pledged  to 
its  support.  The  result  was  overwhelmingly  successful.  The- 
usual  Tammany  majoritj'  of  upwards  of  6o,000  was  reversed  by 
an  adverse  majority  nearly  as  large. 

The  new  mayor  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
proceeded  to  act  in  pursuance  of  the  public  pledges  he  had 
given.  He  appointed  to  important  offices  some  excellent  men, 
whose  qualifications  were  the  capacity  and  the  disposition  to 
perform  their  duties.  He  was  greatly  pressed  to  give  places  to 
members  of  his  own  party  who  had  but  slight  qualifications  of 
this  character,  and  who  would  probably  act  in  accordance  with 
the  common  motives  and  methods  of  political  manipulators.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  comply  with  these  demands,  and  there  im- 
mediately arose  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  spoils-seekers  of 
his  own  party  a  storm  of  condemnation  and  abuse,  asserting  that 
he  had  betrayed  them!  The  spectacle  was  an  illustration,  abso- 
lutely comical  in  its  completeness,  of  the  corrupt  alliance  which 
I  am  constantly  mentioning,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  con- 
founds all  moral  distinctions.  The  Republican  spoilsmen  who 
had  labored  to  procure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Strong  on  a  non- 
partisan platform,  who  had  accepted  that  platform  themselves 
with  enthusiasm,  denounced  his  obedience  to  his  public  pledges 
as  treason  to  themselves.  They  could  not  believe  that  the  real 
understanding  upon  which  Mr.  Strong  had  accepted  a  nomina' 
tion  which  they  had  united  in  tendering,  was  anything  other 
than  the  usual  one  that  honest  people  should  be  deceived  and 
the  actual  control  of  the  public  patronage  placed  in  their  hands. 
As  a  distinguished  Republican  aptly  declared  at  a  public  meet- 
ing: "As   long  as  they  thought   Mr.  Strong  was  lying  their 
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mouths  were  full  of  praise ;  but  when  they  found  that  he  really 
m€ant  what  fu  said  nothing  could  restrain  their  rage  and  cha- 
grin." The  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  these  critics  were 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  They  were  filled  with  the  idea  that 
this  notion  that  the  pledges  of  candidates  for  public  office  were 
made  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  be  broken  was  a  dangerous 
heresy  which  could  not  be  too  quickly  stamped  out. 

I  should  have  been  glad  not  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  the 
pressure  upon  Mayor  Strong  of  the  corrupt  alliance  had  not  in 
any  degree  succeeded,  but  he  has  seemed  not  wholly  free  from 
the  notion  that  n on- partisanship  means  a  fair  and  just  division 
of  offices  between  the  rival  factions  and  has,  in  some  instances, 
given  important  places  to  men  who  are  open  advocates  of  the 
policy  of  using  municipal  patronage  to  build  up  the  fortunes  of 
the  parties  to  which  they  belong.  Of  course,  so  far  as  he  has 
yielded  to  this  pressure  the  result  has  been  a  simple  transfer  of 
municipal  administration  from  one  set  of  spoilsmen  to  another, 
differing  only  in  the  color  of  their  disguise,  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  will  prostitute  the  public  revenues  and 
patronage.  How  difficult  it  is  for  the  best  of  men  to  follow  the 
straight  pathway  of  duty  when  they  feci  that  they  have  given  to 
unworthy  supporters  any  ground  for  expectations  of  favor! 

I  have  referred  to  recent  political  events  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  several  purposes  of  illustration ;  Jirst^  to  show  that  the 
alliance  between  partisans  and  the  corrupt  purveyors  of  the  vot- 
ing power  is  the  real  municipal  malady  of  which  we  are  in 
search ;  this  is  what  all  earnest  men  when  they  unite  for 
municipal  improvement  naturally,  and  as  if  instinctively,  select 
as  the  true  point  of  attack ;  second,  to  show  that  in  any  effort 
against  this  alliance,  all  bargains  with  it,  or  indulgences  towards 
it,  or  temporizing  with  it  are  essentially  inexpedient  as  neces- 
sarily involving  a  retention  of  its  mischiefs  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  the  indulgence  shown  ;  and  third,  to  show  that 
actual  efforts  for  improvement  will  be  successful  precisely  in 
proportion  as  this  alliance  is  discarded  and  broken  up.  We 
have  in  the  city  of  New  York  one  department  of  administration 
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in  which  this  alliance  is  avoided  with  relentless  hate.  This  is 
that  of  street  cleaning,  and  the  result  is  a  daily  lesson  and  illus- 
tration to  the  whole  people.  The  aspect  of  the  city  has  in  a  few 
months  been  revolutionized.  The  streets  are  cleaned  to  the 
•delight  of  all  well-disposed  citizens.  Another  department,  that 
•of  the  police,  now  promises  to  a/Tord  another  illustration.  A 
•new  board  under  the  leadership  of  a  courageous  and  resolute 
■•man,  familiar  to  all  of  us,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  knows  what 
-public  affairs  lie  within  the  just  jurisdiction  of  State  and 
national  parties,  and  what  do  not,  has  begun  to  reinspire  that 
"branch  of  the  municipal  service  with  the  spirit  which  ought  to 
pervade  it,  and  the  beneficial  results  are  already  beginning  to 
appear. 

My  last  piece  of  evidence,  drawn  from  actual  experience, 
that  the  corrupt  alliance  is  the  real  disorder  of  our  municipal 
systems,  is  that  afforded  by  the  cities  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Mr.  Albert  Shaw  in  his  recent  volume,  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  municipal  reformer,  has  made  a  large  and  most 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  upon  all  the  questions 
■which  engage  our  present  attention  and  he  furnishes  confirma- 
tion of  the  view  I  am  seeking  to  impress  ;  which  I  must  not 
neglect  The  condition  of  municipal  administration  in  those 
cities  prior  to  the  passage,  some  sixt>'  years  ago,  of  what  is 
Icnown  as  the  Reform  Bill,  was  wretched  enough ;  but  at  that  pe- 
riod the  populations  were  far  smaller,  cities  did  not  play  such 
.an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  English  nation  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  municipal  evils  were,  therefore,  of  less  magnitude. 
AVhatever  they  were,  they  proceeded,  not  from  the  abuses  of 
democratic  methods,  for  England  was  at  that  time  under  an 
aristocratic  rule,  but  from  the  selfishness  and  neglect  which  are 
the  usual  sources  of  local  mischiefs  under  that  rule.  The  actual 
inhabitants  of  the  cities,  those  chiefly  interested  in  their  condi- 
tion, had  but  a  feeble  and  imperfect  control  over  their  affairs. 
The  great  extensions  of  the  right  of  sufl^rage  made  by  the 
Reform  Bill  and  subsequent  enactments,  together  with  many  suc- 
cessive provisions  for  better  municipal  government  made, /on 
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passu,  by  Parliament,  had  the  effect,  many  years  ago,  of  throwing 
the  government  of  cities  into  the  hands  of  their  own  citizens. 
The  municipal  spirit  received  a  new  birth,  as  it  were,  from  these 
political  changes  and  has  ever  since  been  applying  itself  to  the 
amelioration  of  alt  municipal  conditions.  The  consequence  has 
been  a  vast  and  universal  improvement,  which  is  still  rapidly 
going  on.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  steps  of  this  improve- 
ment without  gratification,  or  without  encouragement  for  the 
bclic(  that  similar  results  may  be  everywhere  achieved  by  free, 
enlightened  and  enterprising  populations ;  but  at  the  same  time 
an  American  can  hardly  contemplate  them  without  mortifica- 
tion. We  have  fondly  imagined  that  in  the  effort  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  men  our  great  republic  was  at  the  head  ;  but 
this  feeling  meets  with  a  rude  shock  at  any  comparison  of  our 
municipal  administrations  with  those  of  the  mother  country. 
But  I  am  now  concerned  only  with  the  reason  for  this  difference, 
and  that  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  English  people  are,  and  have 
been  during  the  last  fifty  years,  divided  by  national  parties  as 
hostile  and  energetic  as  our  own ;  but  the  corrupt  alliance  be- 
tween these  parties  and  the  manipulators  and  purveyors  of  the 
voting  power  in  cities  is  nowhere  found  in  any  appreciable  de- 
gree. The  municipal  revenues  and  patronage  are  nowhere 
worked  for  the  purpose  of  securing  votes  for  the  rival  parties. 
Of  the  causes  of  this  I  shall  have  something  to  say  before  I 
conclude,  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  true  reason  why  we 
lag  behind  in  the  march  of  improvement  is  that  we  are  suffering 
with  a  malady  and  laboring  against  an  obstacle  from  which  they 
are  exempt. 

I  might  continue  almost  indefinitely  this  appeal  to  the 
actual  experience  furnished  by  our  own  cities  and  those  of  other 
countries  in  support  of  the  view  that  this  corrupt  alliance,  and 
this  only,  is  the  true  disease  under  which  we  are  suffering,  but 
I  think  enough  has  now  been  said.  It  is  time  to  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  the  remedy. 

In  the  discussion  of  remedies  I  shall  pass  by,  with  little 
comment,  those  which  do  not  appear  at  all  adapted  to  remove 


the  disease,  either  because  they  mistake  the  actual  nature  of  the 
malady,  or  pitch  upon  a  treatment  manifestly  insufficient. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  little  faith  in  mere  tegislatum. 
Our  trouble  manifests  itself  universally  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
unworthy  men  in  the  municipal  offices ;  that  the  qualifications 
actually  made  the  ground  for  awarding  such  offices  are  not  the 
capacity  and  the  inclination  to  perform  the  duties  which  attach 
to  them,  but  some  capacity  and  willingness  to  make  those  offices^ 
productive  of  support,  first,  to  the  clique  or  conspiracy  of  the 
corrupt  manipulators,  and  next,  to  the  party  with  which  they 
are  allied  ;  that  is  to  say,  qualifications  not  for  the  discharge  of 
duty,  but  for  the  violation  of  it.  Bad  men  like  these  in  office 
will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  execute  the  laws  however 
wise  they  may  be;  nor  can  their  character  be  changed  or  im- 
proved by  legislation.  It  is  important,  indeed,  to  have  good 
laws  and  ordinances  ;  but  they  arc  tools  and  instrumentalities 
only.  They  arc  good  only  in  the  hands  of  good  workmen  ;  and 
these  will  do  good  work  with  very  imperfect  tools.  I  read  an 
account  recently  of  discoveries  in  Denmark  of  some  of  the  relics 
of  the  stone  age,  including  a  variety  of  implements  which  njerk 
then  employed.  The  gentleman  upon  whose  lands  they  were 
tound  made  a  bargain  with  some  excellent  mechanics  for  the 
construction  of  a  house  in  which  to  display  them,  stipulating 
that  the  very  stone  implements  which  had  been  discovered 
should  be  exclusively  employed  in  the  work.  The  result  was 
said  to  be  a  very  respectable  and  appropriate  structure. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  excellent  municipal  government  could 
everywhere  be  had  in  our  country  with  the  laws  just  as  they  are 
now,  provided  officers  possessing  the  right  qualifications  were 
chosen  or  appointed  ;  and,  certainly,  the  wit  of  man  cannot  con- 
trive laws  which,  with  our  present  mode  of  selecting  municipal 
officers,  will  produce  good  government.  In  saying  this  I  do- 
not,  of  course,  mean  to  disparage  the  importance  of  wise  legis- 
lation. We  need  a  most  thorough  revision  and  recasting  of  our 
whole  legal  provision  for  local  governments ;  but  the  time  for 
executing  this  work  will  not  come  until  we  have  acquired  such 
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control  of  the  electoral  machinery  that  we  can  secure  the  pres- 
ence of  an  honest  and  capable  body  of  officials.  Wherever,  in 
order  to  gain  control  over  that  machinery,  changes  in  the  laws 
are  necessary,  as  they  often  are,  then  indeed  that  work  becomes 
immediately  pertinent  and  important. 

For  similar  reasons  those  efforts  designed  to  institute 
watchfulness  over  official  conduct  with  the  view  of  prosecuting 
violations  of  official  duty  and  thus  compelling  men  to  a  proper 
discharge  of  it ;  and  also  those  which  seek  to  cultivate  better 
relations  between  citizens  and  the  official  administrators,  with  a 
view  of  aiding  and  encouraging  the  latter  in  a  more  efficient  dis- 
charge of  duty,  will  prove  ineffectual  and  disappointing.  They 
mistake  the  malady.  They  are  not  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
the  corrupt  alliance,  and  are  not  otherwise  calculated  to  be 
fruitful  in  good  results.  Our  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  pres- 
ence in  official  places  of  men  with  the  wrong  qualifications.  The 
natural,  direct  and  only  adequate  remedy  is  to  replace  them 
with  men  having  the  right  qualifications.  We  must  act  as  pru- 
dent men  act  in  the  other  affairs  of  life.  In  the  selection  of  a 
house  builder  we  do  not  choose  at  random,  relying  upon  our 
ability  to  secure  efficiency  and  fidelity  by  constant  watchfulness, 
friendly  remonstrances  or  suits  for  damages.  Our  endeavor 
always  is  to  find  a  skillful  artisan  who  has  no  object  in  view 
other  than  the  thorough  execution  of  his  task,  and  whose  heart 
is  in  his  work.  The  same  wisdom  must  be  followed  in  the 
selection  of  our  public  agents, 

I  do  not  mean  that  no  good  can  be  done  by  the  methods 
under  notice,  nor  do  1  mean  to  discourage  them.  I  believe  that 
no  effort  for  good  by  sincere  men  is  ever  wholly  without  effect; 
but  the  amount  which  can  be  accomplished  by  these  efforts  is  so 
small  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  labor  expended  that  they  are 
apt  to  result  in  discouragement  and  despair. 

Passing  to  those  methods  of  reform  which  are  aimed  direct- 
ly at  the  real  malady,  and  which  for  that  reason  best  deserve  our 
consideration,  I  can  distinguish  four  possible  ones,  and  all  of 
them  have  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  bodies  now  represented  here. 


The  first  is  to  impose  such  restrictions  upon  municipal  suf> 
fragc  as  would  exclude  from  the  enjoyment  of  it  the  floating, 
unattached,  indifferent  and  therefore  purehastibU  vote.  I  do  not 
mean  the  vote  purchasable  by  money  simply,  but  by  offers  of 
place,  or  of  favor,  or  other  inducements  of  similar  character, 
that  is  to  say.  the  votes  of  those  who  place  no  just  value  upon 
the  sacred  right  of  suffrage. 

Of  the  effectiveness  of  this  method,  if  it  were  practicable 
to  adopt  it,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  It  is  aimed  direct* 
ly  towards  the  destruction  of  the  corrupt  alliance  by  taking 
away  from  the  manipulators  and  purveyors  of  the  voting  power 
the  real  and  only  material  upon  which  they  can  work.  This 
purchasable  vote  includes  chat  of  the  criminal  classes,  of  the 
mere  tramps  and  beggars,  and  of  that  unattached  and  floating 
population  which,  either  from  misery,  drink,  laziness  or  genera] 
worthlessness,  is  never  found  for  any  considerable  period  inhabit- 
ing the  same  tenement.  The  numbers  of  this  class  in  our  great 
cities  are  very  large,  and,  as  mere  vours,  its  members  are  more 
valuable  than  any  others,  because  they  furnish  most  of  the  re- 
peaters. The  efficiency  of  the  method  is  found,  not  merely  in 
the  votes  which  it  represses,  but  in  those  which  it  brings  out. 
Nothing  so  much  deters  the  intelligent  and  honest  voter  from 
the  exercise  of  his  privilege  as  the  belief  that  it  will  do  no  good- 
Convinced  by  repeated  experience  that  the  manipulators  of  the 
corrupt  vote  will  carry  the  election,  he  stays  away  from  the 
polls;  but  if  they  were  stripped  of  their  power  he  would  enlist 
in  the  strife  with  renewed  confidence. 

Nor  can  the  justice  and  general  wisdom  of  such  restrictions 
be  doubted.  The  right  of  suffrage  necessarily  assumes  the 
existence  in  the  voter  of  a  certain  nieasure  of  intelligence,  hon- 
esty and  interest  in  public  affairs.  Where  this  is  absent  the 
right  has  no  just  foundation;  and  if  it  were  absent  in  the  ma,- 
jority,  or  in  any  number  approaching  a  majority,  democratic 
government  would  fall  from  inherent  weakness.  Nor  would  the 
benefit  which  would  flow  from  such  an  exclusion  be  Hmited  to 
municipal  administration.     It  would  be  felt  in  every  department 
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of  the  government.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  common  apprehen* 
sion  that  such  restrictions  would  operate  to  take  away  the  privi- 
lege of  suffrage  from  many  worthy  citizens  simply  because  they 
are  poor  well  founded.  The  exclusion  of  the  vicious  and 
worthless  classes  may  be  effected  by  making  the  quaJification 
consist  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenement  or  ptermanent  lodgings 
of  an  annual  rent  or  value  so  small,  or  the  payment  of  a  tax  so 
small,  as  to  enable  nearly  every  industrious  and  capable  laborer 
to  satisfy  it.  The  exclusions  would  be  so  few  and  exceptional 
as  to  be  unimportant  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
benefit  secured. 

It  is  here  I  apprehend  that  we  find  the  reason  why  munici- 
pal improvement  in  England  and  Scotland  has  advanced  in  re- 
cent years  with  such  rapid  strides.  The  wide  extension  there 
given  to  the  suffrage  is  such  as  to  enable  all  who  value  the  priv- 
ilege to  gain  it ;  but  it  still  excludes  the  floating  and  unattached 
population  who  would  use  it  only  by  selling  it.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  nowhere  in  the  cities  of  those  countries  is  the 
corrupt  alliance  found.  The  material  upon  which  it  works  is 
absent.  There  has  been  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  effort  to 
work  tlie  local  voting  power  in  the  interest  of  national  politics, 
and  such  as  has  been  made  has  been  unsuccessful.  Under  these 
circumstances  popular  suffrage  performs  the  office  expected  of 
it  Party  lines  are  little  regarded  in  municipal  administration, 
although  rigidly  observed  elsewhere.  The  re-election  of  town 
councillors,  the  officers  of  principal  power  and  importance,  who 
have  shown  creditable  service,  is  nearly  universal  and  almost  of 
course.  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  appointment  of  subor- 
dinate officers  and  employees,  the  carrying  on  of  municipal 
works,  the  awarding  of  contracts,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  administration  mere  political  motives  have  no  place  or 
influence.  In  other  words  the  removal  of  municipal  affairs  from 
the  domain  of  general  politics  is  absolute. 

This  pohcy  was  recommended  by  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  New  York  in  1874  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
the  municipal  government  of  the  cities  of  that  State,  but  it  failed 


to  receive  the  approval  of  the  le^slature.  This  failure  was.  of 
<ourse,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  legislatures  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  any  restriction  of  the  suffrage.  The  Commission 
had  little  confidence  that  its  recommendation  would  be  adopted, 
but  nevertheless  determined  to  make  it  from  a  conviction  that 
it  was  absolutely  essential  to  Any  substantial  improvement  in  the 
government  of  cities,  and  that,  if  rejected,  it  would  be  the  best 
contribution  in  their  power  to  the  public  discussion  upon  the 
subject.  In  its  report  it  traced  the  main  difficulty  to  the  same 
source  to  which  I  have  imputed  it,  and  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  corrupt  alliance  could  be  effectually  broken  up  in  large 
cities  only  by  the  exclusion  of  the  purchasable  vote  of  the  float- 
ing and  unattached  classes.  The  qualifications  it  recommended 
for  this  purpose  were  extremely  light,  but  such  as,  in  its  opinion, 
^vould  be  found  effectual. 

The  action  of  this  Commission  was  dictated  not  more  by  the 
<lesire  for  securing  the  best  method  of  municipal  improvement, 
than  by  that  of  preserving  popular  suffrage  itself,  or  all  that  is 
valuable  in  it.  Among  the  dangers  which  menace  our  free 
institutions  there  is  none  so  threatening  as  that  contained  in  the 
existence  of  a  vast  and  increasing  purchasable  vote.  It  not  only 
makes  municipal  improvement  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  but 
stands  as  an  obstacle  in  the  pathway  of  every  effort  to  secure 
political  justice.  It  is  an  instrumentality  which  the  unscrupu- 
lous men  of  wealth  do  not  hesitate  to  employ.  There  is  no 
political  or  social  abuse  which  is  not  entrenched  in  it.  All 
honest  classes,  and  especially  the  honest  poor,  are  deeply  inter- 
ested to  strip  it  of  its  power.  The  intelligent  organizations  of 
laboring  men  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  nothing  stands  so 
much  in  the  way  of  their  success  in  procuring  just  legislation 
as  the  presence  in  the  legislative  bodies  of  ignorant  and  unscru- 
pulous demagogues,  placed  there  by  these  votes,  who  pretend 
to  be  their  supporters  and  are  yet  ready  at  any  moment  to  betray 
them  for  a  price.  They  may  yet  see  that  they  have  a  stake 
quite  as  large  as  others  in  preserving  popular  suffrage  in  its 
purity ;  that  that  priceless  guaranty  of  liberty  cannot  be  main- 
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tained  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  effectual  to  accomplish  its  first 
and  main  purpose,  the  ascertainment  of  the  real  popular  will ; 
that  purchasable  votes  and  the  manipulators  of  them  are  always 
likely  to  be  in  the  service  of  those  who  are  able  to  pay  the 
highest  price  for  them,  and  that  their  true  interest  lies  in  strip- 
ping the  vagrant,  the  tramp,  the  drunkard  and  the  criminal  of 
the  power  to  bafHe  tlieir  efforts  and  control  their  destinies. 

At  present,  however,  the  chances  of  effecting  any  change 
in  the  way  of  restricting  the  ballot  seem  so  narrow  that  this 
remedy  must  be  deemed  impracticable.  This  makes  the  difficul- 
ty of  municipal  reform  vastly  greater  with  us  than  in  England, 
but  we  must  never  admit  it  to  be  hopeless.  The  majority  of 
honest  voters  is  still  prodigiously  large,  and  will  always  be 
effectual  when  we  can  array  them  on  the  same  side. 

The  method  which  I  shall  place  as  the  second  one  for  pres- 
ent consideration  is  the  wider  extension  and  more  complete  en- 
forcement of  civil  service  rules.  All  municipal  reformers  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  these,  and  no  efforts  to  establish  or  to 
improve  them  will  be  wasted.  They  are  right  methods  for  our 
object,  for  their  aim  is  to  substitute  other  and  better  tests  of  the 
qualifications  for  municipal  places  than  the  possession  of  some 
connection  with,  and  control  over  the  purchasable  vote,  and  to 
make  municipal  employment  more  permanent.  So  far  as  they 
are  effective  they  diminish  the  public  patronage  at  the  disposal 
of  the  political  manipulators.  They  do  not  directly  diminish 
the  purchasable  vote,  but  they  do  diminish,  or  tend  to  diminish, 
tlic  amount  of  capital  at  the  service  of  the  manipulators  and 
with  which  they  may  buy  that  vote. 

But  there  is  an  inherent  infirmity  in  this  method  of  reform 
which  not  only  makes  the  adoption  of  it  extremely  difficult,  but 
cripples  its  efficiency  even  when  adopted.  Civil  service  rules 
arc  Anwx  only,  and  their  utilit)' and  effectiveness  are  dependent 
upon  the  dispositions  and  qualifications  of  those  appointed  to 
enforce  them,  and  these  are  now  unfortunately  the  representa- 
tives of  the  corrupt  alliance  which  the  rules  are  designed  to 
break  up,  and  wherever  this  is  the  case  they  will  (ail  to  accom- 


plisli  their  purpose.  They  will  be  neglected,  misinterpreted,  or 
in  some  other  way  evaded.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  this  alh- 
ance  will  ever  put  into  efficient  operation  any  rules  which  will 
restrict  its  action,  or  stand  in  the  way  of  its  designs.  Efforts 
may  be  made  to  constitute  state  commissions  to  administer  the 
rules  outside  of,  and  over  the  heads  of.  the  municipal  offices; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  just  principles  of  municipal  government, 
and  affords  little  promise  of  success.  So  long  as  the  politicians 
see  the  coveted  prize  before  their  eyes  they  will  not  allow  such 
a  barrier  to  forbid  their  possession  of  it 

It  may  be  said  that  the  same  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of 
civil  service  rules  in  the  national  administration,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding a  large  and  beneficial  measure  of  success  has  been 
gained  in  enforcing  them.  The  cases,  however,  are  widely  dif- 
ferent The  use  of  the  patronage  of  the  national  government 
by  the  rival  parties  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  principal  interest  in 
national  politics.  Each  of  the  two  parties  in  making  its  appeal 
to  the  nation  is  obliged  to  take  ground  in  favor  of  such  rules 
and  is  held  to  account  for  the  fidelity  of  the  support  which  it 
furnishes  to  them.  Moreover,  the  execution  of  them  devolves 
on  the  President  himself  and  the  heads  of  departments,  always 
men  of  high  personal  character,  and  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  making  them  effective  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  intol- 
erable vexation  and  hostile  criticism.  No  party  can  now  take 
upon  itself  the  odium  of  a  large,  profligate,  partisan  use  of  federal 
patronage.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  matter  of  municipal  patronage. 
No  such  public  wutchfulness  and  criticism  are  exercised.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  great  political  parties  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  municipalities  in  order  to  gain  success  in  the  national  arena. 
Their  best  members,  or  a  large  number  of  them,  arc  inclined  to 
wink  at  the  prostitution  of  municipal  offices  and  revenues  when 
it  is  made  in  their  behalf.  They  do  what  men  always  do  when 
two  objects  are  before  them,  namely,  sacrifice  the  one  which 
they  deem  inferior  to  that  which  seems  to  them  the  superior 
one;  really,  though  not  avowedly  acting  on  the  false  and  mia- 
Icading  maxim  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  they  are  not 
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unwilling  that  here  and  there  a  city  may  be  plundered  if  the'ir 
country  may  be  saved  ;  and  in  their  view  its  salvation  is  in  peril 
whenever  a  general  election  takes  place. 

Moreover,  they  think — and  here  they  are  absolutely  right 
— that  in  national  politics  they  are  not  concerned  with  municipal 
interests;  that  those  arc  local,  different  and  distinct,  and  must 
take  care  of  themselves  in  their  own  way  and  at  their  own  times. 
They  sec  their  adversaries  trying  to  obtain  advantages  by  work- 
ing the  power  and  patronage  of  the  city  government,  and  feel 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  allow  these  odds  against  themselves,, 
but  that  they  must  employ  the  same  practices  and  fight  fire  with 
fire.  If  they  could  only  be  induced  to  adhere  always  to  the 
view  that  municipal  interests  were  distinct  from  national  politics, 
and  never  allow  either  to  interfere  with  the  other,  our  task  would 
be  a  comparatively  easy  one.  Our  whole  struggle  consists  in 
implanting  in  the  public  mind  this  conviction.  When  this  is 
accomplished  the  honest  partisan,  however  ardent,  will  in  a 
municipal  election  shut  his  eyes  to  the  interests  of  his  national 
party  and  leave  them  to  take  care  of  themselves  at  their  own 
time  and  in  their  own  way,  just  as  in  national  elections  he  shuts 
his  eyes  to  municipal  interests. 

Of  course  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  discouraging  any 
attempt  to  establish  civil  service  rules  in  municipal  affairs.  They 
arc  in  harmony  with  all  our  efforts;  but  I  have  little  faith  in 
them  as  the  first  and  principal  remedy  for  the  disorder  with 
which  we  arc  dealing.  They  do  not  attack  it  directly.  They 
assume  its  continuance,  and  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  front 
them  is  some  palliation  and  limitation  of  its  evil  effects. 

Another  remedy  very  oAen  suggested,  and  suggested  by 
those  every  way  friendly  to  our  cause.  I  shall  deal  with  as 
the  titird  of  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  deserving  attention. 
This  assumes  that  the  management  of  city  government  is  one  of 
the  proper  concerns  of  national  parties,  or,  if  not  one  of  their 
proper  concerns,  one  that  they  will  inevitably  embrace.  It 
assumes  that  any  effort  to  make  it  a  distinct  subject  of  political 
consideration  and  action  wtU  prove  abortive;  and  that  as  the 


national  parties  always  have  taken  it  under  their  control,  so  they 
always  will.  The  method  of  improvement  suggested  by  them 
is  that  alt  good  citizens  accept  this  condition  and  diligently 
labor  inside  of  their  party  organizations  for  the  nomination  of 
the  best  candidates  for  municipal  office,  and  then  throw  the 
entire  party  strength  in  their  favor.  The  notion  is  that  the  two 
great  parties  may  thus  engage  in  a  rivalry  to  see  which  will  best 
administer  municipal  affairs,  in  order  by  this,  as  well  as  their 
other  action,  to  commend  themselves  to  popular  favor. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  supporters  of  this  view  do  not  seek 
to  substantiate  it  by  any  careful  and  deliberate  reasoning.  Their 
inclination,  indeed,  is  to  disparage,  not  to  say  despise,  such 
methods  of  enlightenment.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
aside  with  a  species  of  contempt  the  various  schemes  of  munic- 
ipal reformers  as  being  mere  theorizing  and  wholly  destitute  of 
practical  wisdom.  Now,  inasmuch  as  what  we  arc  all  trying  for 
is  to  gain  the  truth  and  light  which  will  furnish  the  best  guides 
for  action,  and  those  who  indulge  in  this  sort  of  criticism  assume 
to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  practical  wisdom,  we  ought  to 
know  what  it  is  and  to  adopt  it,  and,  therefore,  they  ought  to 
apprise  us  a  little  more  clearly  what  they  really  mean  by  their 
common  criticisms  of  all  methods  of  municipal  reform  which 
seek  to  get  rid  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween party  managers  and  the  unscrupulous  purveyors  of  the 
voting  power.  What  do  they  mean  by  saying  that  we  are  mere 
theorizcrs,  that  we  live  up  in  the  clouds,  that  we  must  take  men 
as  they  are,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  men, 
that  rfhat  we  want  is  plain  common  sense,  etc.,  etc  ?  If  they 
mean  sirtiply  that  in  contriving  methods  we  should  avoid  making 
■a /rtW  assumptions  as  to  how  men  will  act  under  certain  sup- 
posed conditions,  and  avoid  the  adoption  of  methods,  the  actual 
■operation  of  which  is  matter  of  pure  conjecture,  I  entirely 
agree  with  them  ;  and  I  also  agree  that  the  faults  here  indicated 
are  not  infrequently  exhibited  by  political  reformers;  at  the 
same  time  I  must  add  that  they  arc  not  peculiar  to  this  class, 
but  are  found  with  all  men  who  fail  to  give  close  obser\'ation  to 
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actual  facta.  If  they  mean  by  theorizers  men  who,  in  forming 
their  own  opinions,  or  in  seeking  to  convince  others,  think  it 
necessary  to  employ  what  is  called  reasoning;  that  is  to  say, 
men  who  accept  and  apply  conclusions  well  ascertained  by  ob- 
servation and  experience  to  be  true,  their  criticism  does  not  de- 
serve attention,  because  it  is  a  mere  eulogism  of  ignorance.  All 
men  who  ever  assign  a  reason  for  anything  are  theorists,  and 
the  critics  we  are  referring  to  are  as  much  theorists  as  others. 
This  is  what  theor>'  means.  There  are  certainly  good  theorists 
and  bad  ones,  and  they  differ  from  each  other  just  as  wise  men 
differ  from  fools. 

If,  however,  the  meaning  is  that  in  all  our  efforts  to  con- 
trive methods  for  improvement  we  should  constantly  have  in 
view  the  facts  of  actual  experience  and  be  guided  by  the  teach- 
ing which  they  furnish.  I  cordially  concur  in  the  precept  and 
shall  endeavor  to  apply  it  in  considering  the  method  of  reform 
which  these  critics  suggest. 

And  first  as  to  the  assertion,  or  the  assumption,  that  munic- 
ipal administration  is  a  proper  concern  of  the  national  parties. 
There  are  now  fortunately  but  few  who  take  this  ground,  although 
there  may  be  many  who  say  that  such  parties  will  make  it  one 
of  their  concerns  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  it ; 
but  it  is  yet  important  that  the  notion  should  be  absolutely  dis- 
■crcdited  and  dismissed.  Undoubtedly  municipal  affairs  are,  or 
may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  very  proper  concern  of  political 
parties.  Municipal  governracnt  should  be  made  as  uniform  as 
possible,  and  the  work  of  framing  it  and  determining  what 
powers  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  local  governments,  by  what 
officers  they  shall  be  administered,  how  they  should  be  elected 
or  appointed,  and  what  means  of  home  rule  should  be  allowed, 
is  a  part  of  the  general  policy  of  the  state  resting  under  the 
control  of  the  legislature,  the  members  of  which  arc,  and  should 
be,  nominated  and  elected  through  party  agencies.  Upon  such 
matters  men  will  have  different  opinions,  shaped,  to  a  targe  ex- 
tent, by  their  general  political  views  of  the  province  of  govern- 
ment    So  far  municipal  government  is  a  proper  subject  of  party 


action.  But  this  is  not  what  engages  oar  attention.  What  we 
are  thinking  about  and  trying  to  improve  is  the  actual  conduct 
of  municipal  administration  in  partUuiar  cities.  We  take  such 
a  framework,  such  laws,  as  the  legislature,  dominated  by  one 
party  or  the  other,  chooses  to  give  us,  and  are  seeking  for  the 
best  method  of  administering  those  in  the  communities  for  which 
they  are  framed ;  and  how  can  any  one  say  that  this  is  a  proper 
concern  of  the  general  parties?  The  question  always  arises  in 
respect  of  some  particular  city.  The  whole  business  of  munic- 
ipal administration  consists  in  determining  for  such  city  how 
much  money  shall  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  that  city  by  making  suitable  provision 
for  streets,  water,  lighting,  suppressing  fires,  maintaining  schools, 
supporting  the  poor,  maintaining  order  by  the  police  and  crimi' 
nal  magistrates,  etc.  Many  of  these  functions,  such  as  supply- 
ing water,  lighting,  paving,  etc.,  might  be  farmed  out  for  a  price 
to  some  stock  company,  as  they  sometimes  are,  and  in  such  a 
case,  if  the  company  were  to  do  its  work  well,  and  make  a  return 
to  its  stockholders,  what  board  of  managers  would  ever  allow 
political  considerations  to  have  any  place  in  their  affairs,  or  ever 
employ  the  class  of  persons  who  as  a  general  rule,  under  our 
present  system,  actually  have  the  management  of  them  ? 

And  let  us  apply  the  test  of  actual  experience,  which  should 
be  decisive  wherever  we  can  find  it.  Let  me  refer  again  to  the 
examples  of  the  cities  of  England  and  Scotland.  There,  as  we 
have  seen,  most  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  municipal 
improvement,  but  wherever  it  has  been  made  we  find  the  ab- 
sence of  any  attempt  by  the  national  political  parties  to  gain  the 
control  of  municipal  affairs.  Turn  to  the  experience  of  our  own 
cities  and  we  find  evcrj-where  that  every  step  in  municipal  im- 
provement has  been  gained,  so  far  as  any  have  been  gained,  by 
wresting  the  control  of  the  municipalities  from  the  political  or- 
ganizations, so  that  we  may  say  with  truth  that  the  condition 
of  municipal  government  ascends  or  descends  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  it  disregards  or  obeys  the  principle  that  such  govern- 
ment is  no  proper  concern  of  national  parties.     In  view  of  these 
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""fects,  which  present  themselves  with  uniformity  everywhere, 
how  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  the  pro[)er  domains  of  local  and 
national  or  state  governments  are  entirely  distinct,  and  that  any 
attempt  by  national  or  state  parties  to  control  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  cities  is  a  mischievous  encroachment  which  can 
result  only  in  eviL 

Let  me  turn  for  a  single  moment,  not  away  from  the  teach- 
ings of  experience,  but  away  from  direct  instances  and  examples 
and  towards  what  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  the  fruit  of  ex- 
perience, inculcate.  National  and  state  parties  are  moved  and 
controlled  by  the  citizens  of  the  nation  and  state,  and  if  they  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  immediate  government  of  particular  cities, 
3uch  regulation  must  be  by  their  members  or  their  representa- 
tives, that  is  to  say,  the  domestic  affairs  of  Chicago  are  governed 
by  the  citizens  of  Illinois  or  their  representatives;  those  of  New 
York  by  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  those  of  Cleveland  by  the  citizens  of  Ohio  or  their 
representatives.  Now,  every  one  must  admit  that  three  qualifi- 
•cations  are  indispensable  to  the  successful  government  of  the 
affairs  of  any  city.  Those  who  attempt  this  task  must  have.^rrf, 
a  deep  interest  in  the  matters  which  they  assume  to  regulate ; 
second,  an  adequate  knowledge  concerning  them ;  and  third,  a 
due  sense  of  the  responsxbility  they  assume  in  discharging  the 
duties  they  undertake.  Is  either  of  these  qualifications  to  be 
found  in  the  citizens  of  the  states  in  which  cities  happen  to  be? 
__  Who  will  say  that  the  citizens  at  large  of  Illinois,  or  of  New 
f  York,  or  of  Ohio,  or  their  representatives,  have  that  especial  in- 
terest, knowledge  and  sense  of  responsibility  in  respect  of  the 
local  governments  of  Chicago,  New  York  City  or  Clewland 
which  qualifies  them  or  their  representatives  for  the  control  of 
those  governments?  We  all  know  that  this  is  not  true.  Wc 
all  know  that  the  interests  of  either  of  these  cities  must  necessa- 
rily suffer  under  such  management,  and  yet  this  is  the  sort  of 
management  which  must  be  had  where  municipal  affairs  arc 
assumed  as  being  one  of  the  proper  concerns  of  the  national  or 
state  parties. 


But  many  of  those  who  favor  the  method  now  under  notice, 
admit  all  I  have  said  to  be  true,  admit  that  the  plan  is  extremely 
ill-contrived  to  break  up  the  corrupt  alliance,  and  that  there  is 
no  experience  proving  that  it  has  ever  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess, but  are  yet  still  inclined  to  insist  upon  it,  on  the  ^ound 
that  it  is,  as  Ihcy  say,  the  only  practicable  remedy ;  and  they 
entertain  hopes  that  if  honest  and  right-minded  partisans  were 
stimulated  by  strong  appeals  to  attend  their  primary  meetings, 
tjiey  would  go  there  in  numbers  large  enough  to  outvote  the 
corrupt  manipulators  and  their  adherents  and  secure  the  nomi- 
nation of  honest  and  competent  candidates  for  municipal  office. 

But  those  who  entertain  these  views  should  be  reminded 
that  they  are  exhibiting  the  fault  which  they  so  often  condemn 
in  other  municipal  reformers.  They  are  departing  from  the  les- 
sons of  experience,  and  resorting  to  mere  unsupported  con- 
jecture. And  they  are  not  only  departing  from  these  lessons, 
but  acting  gainst  them.  We  are  not  destitute  of  experience  on 
this  point.  This  method  is  the  one  which  has  been  tried  more 
than  any  other.  We  have  had  rung  in  our  ears  for  a  long  time 
the  necessity  of  the  habitual  attendance  by  the  members  of  each 
of  the  parties  at  the  political  primaries.  The  appeals  have  been 
unceasing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wholly  ineffectual.  The 
masses  of  the  parties  who  have  no  personal  interest  cannot  be 
induced  to  attend  the  primaries  for  this  purpose  in  sufficient 
numbers.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  they  feel  that  the  effort 
will  be  wasted.  Many  have  from  time  to  time  tried  it,  and  have 
met  with  nothing  but  disappointment  and  defeat.  Within  the 
last  six  months  an  unusually  determined  effort  has  been  made 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  Republican  part>'  to  awaken  its 
masses  to  the  importance  of  this  political  duty,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  re-establishment,  more  firm  than  before,  of  the  con- 
trol within  that  party  of  the  corrupt  manipulators. 

And  could  the  result  be  expected  to  be  otherwise?  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  class  last  mentioned, 
whose  whole  business  life,  and  al!  whose  hopes  of  support  are 
bound  up  in  maintaining  the  political  control  upon  which  they 


subsist,  will  be  present  at  the  primaries  almost  to  a  man  with 
their  adherents,  while  only  a  comparatively  few  of  the  opposite- 
character  can  be  induced  to  make  the  same  effort  But  let  us 
suppose  that  the  better  class  were  actually  induced  to  attend  in 
superior  numbers,  what  is  to  take  place  then?  All  meet  to* 
gcther  as  friends  belonging  to  the  same  political  party  and  for 
the /Ttmary  purpose  of  securing  its  success.  All  call  upon  each 
other  to  use  every  effort  to  this  end.  Is  hostile  action  among 
themselves  possible  under  such  circumstances  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  introduce  a  distinct  and  independent  topic  of  discord,  to  raise 
matters  for  discussion  in  respect  to  which  one  half  thinks  the 
other  to  be  composed  of  corrupt  self-seekers?  The  corrupt 
manipulators  will  say,  "  If  you  expect  us  and  our  friends  to  go 
to  work  to  secure  success  for  the  party,  you  must  reward  us 
by  supporting  our  claims  to  municipal  places."  Can  the 
others  answer,  "  That  is  just  what  we  are  here  to  prevent ;  we 
think  you  arc  corrupt  men  and  shall  do  our  utmost  to  prevent 
your  obtaining  the  control  you  seek;  we  are  determined  that 
none  but  the  best  men  shall  gain  the  municipal  offices  ?  '* 
This  is  manifestly  impossible ;  and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  reach  two  ends  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
means.  The  principal  one  will  of  necessity  crowd  out  the  other. 
Municipal  reform  can  be  secured  only  by  a  warfare  directly 
waged  against  the  corrupt  element.  That  warfare  cannot  be 
carried  on  at  a  meeting  which  that  element  is  invited  to  attend 
and  to  unite  in  efforts  to  carry  forward  another  and  distinct  pur- 
pose. It  will  be  found  almost  invariably  that  at  primary  politi- 
cal  meetings  the  demands  of  the  corrupt  element  in  respect  to 
municipal  patronage  and  places  will  not  only  not  be  opposed, 
but  will  be  supported  by  the  honest  men  who  are  present  at  it, 
because  of  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  political  object 
No  great  cause  encumbered  with  difficulties  was  ever  yet  ad- 
vanced by  combining  it  with  another  and  distinct  object.  If  we 
ever  wish  to  accomplish  any  social  result  by  a  union  of  those 
in  favor  of  it,  we  must  make  that  result  the  sole  object  in  view. 
We  arc  thus  brought  to  consider  the  last  of  the  four  method* 


of  municipal  reform  which  I  have  mentioned  as  admitting  of 
discussion.  This  consists  in  the  full  practical  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  munidpal  administration  is  no  just  or  proper  concern 
of  the  national  parties,  that  all  attempts  to  deal  with  it  by  those 
parties  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
control  of  the  citizens  of  each  city  through  such  political  organ- 
izations as  they  may  form  for  the  purpose. 

What  I  have  already  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is 
in  harmony  with  sound  political  principle.  Indeed,  this  will 
hardly  be  questioned.  It  is  also  the  natural  and  appropriate 
remedy  for  the  municipal  malady  under  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  we  are  suffering.  It  strikes  immediately  and  directly  at 
the  alliance  between  the  corrupt  purveyors  of  the  voting  power 
in  the  cities  and  the  managers  of  the  great  parties.  It  must,  if 
carried  out,  effectually  destroy  it,  for  it  leaves  to  it  no  possibility 
of  action  or  influence.  It  strips  the  corrupt  manipulators  of  the 
vote  of  that  disg-uise  which  is  indispensable  to  their  operations. 
There  would  be  no  party  candidate  for  municipal  offices.  No 
appeal  could  be  made  to  those  who  habitually  prefer  the  inter- 
ests of  party  to  municipal  interests  to  support  any  particular 
candidate.  If  any  parties  existed  they  would  be  new  ones 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  competing  views  con- 
cerning the  best  municipal  policy,  and  to  this  there  could  be  no 
objection. 

Indeed  all  honest  opposition  to  the  project  must.  I  con- 
ceive, grow  out  of  the  notion  that  it  is  impracticable ^  and  this 
point  is  the  only  one  which  we  need  consider.  I  am  quite 
aware,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  that  many  will  be  inclined  to 
reject  the  method  at  once  on  this  ground  ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
the  largest  part  of  these  are  inffuenced  rather  by  their  wishes 
than  their  reason.  Strong  party  men  fear  that  they  will  lose 
strength  by  this  abandonment  of  the  control  of  political  con- 
cerns, and  they  have  not  as  yet  quite  brought  themselves  to  the 
belief  that  a  tolerable  municipal  administration  may  not  yet  be 
had  under  partisan  control.  Discussion  and  the  course  of 
events  will  be  likely  to  change  their  views.     The  corrupt  manip- 


uUtors  willf  of  course,  stigmatize  the  project  as  mere  moon- 
shine :  but  the  opinions  of  these  may  be  dismissed  at  once. 
They  will  be  the  enemies  of  any  effort.  The  adverse  opinions 
of  the  real  friends  of  reform  are  the  only  ones  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider. 

To  these  we  should  say  that,  howc\'er  impracticable  the 
plan  may  seem,  it  ought  to  be  tried,  because  it  is  the  only 
scheme  which  offers  any  chance  of  success.  The  alternative 
lies  between  this  and  the  present  method  of  party  management 
with  its  inevitable  corrupt  alliance.  That  we  know  to  be  ineffec- 
tive. So  far  from  affording  any  promise  for  the  removal  of  the 
disease,  it  is  itself  the  source  of  the  disease.  If,  therefore,  there 
were  no  reason  for  trying  to  put  the  plan  into  operation  other 
than  a  mere  hope  of  success,  it  ought  to  be  tried 

But  are  there  any  adequate  grounds  for  this  assertion  of 
impracticability?  Let  us  appeal  to  actual  experience.  In  the 
cities  of  England  and  Scotland  we  find  the  system  in  full  and 
successful  operation ;  what  good  reason  have  we  for  believing 
that  it  is  impossible  here  ?  Arc  we  to  accept  it  as  true  that  our 
great  civic  communities,  filled  with  men  of  vigor,  energy  and 
public  spirit,  arc  inferior  in  intelligence,  patriotic  spirit  and  en- 
ergy to  those  of  other  lands  ? 

And  let  us  appeal  to  our  own  experience  also.  Some  may 
hastily  say  that  the  thing  has  been  tried  among  ourselves  over 
and  over  again,  and  has  always  failed.  I  insist  that  this  asser- 
tion is  erroneous.  No  effort  has  at  any  time  been  made  in  our 
large  cities  to  permanently  remove  the  administration  of  munic- 
ipal affairs  from  the  control  of  the  political  parties.  Fitful,  vol- 
canic and  temporary  efforts  have  indeed  been  made  at  times  to 
overthrow  corrupt  cliques  who  have,  in  the  name  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  great  parties,  obtained  and  prostituted  political 
power :  but  these  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  combinations  be- 
tween the  political  party  out  of  power  and  recalcitrant  elements 
of  the  other,  and  have  never  proceeded  upon  the  idea  of  finally 
and  forever  removing  political  concerns  from  the  domain  of 
national  politics. 
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But  what  do  these  examples  really  teach  ?  They  have  bee» 
in  numerous  instances  successful,  and  recently  they  have  been 
triumphantly  successful.  In  the  late  contest  in  New  York  a 
clique  ruling,  under  the  Democratic  disguise  with  a  majority  or 
sixty  thousand,  which  it  was  supposed  might  always  be  reckoned 
upon,  was  overthrown  by  an  adverse  majority  nearly  as  large  ; 
and  this  was  done  upon  a  platform  avowing  the  expediency  and 
necessity  of  non-partisan  government.  The  late  election  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  is  another  illustration  of  the  practicability  of  in- 
ducing citizens  to  break  away  from  nominations  made  by  their 
parties  and  rally  around  other  candidates.  It  is  in  another  re- 
spect still  more  instructive  and  encouraging.  Upon  the  sub- 
mission to  the  people  of  the  direct  question  of  the  adoption  of 
stringent  civil  service  rules,  those  rules  were  supported  by  a 
decisive  majority.  Similar  examples  in  narrower  fields  have 
also  been  furnished  by  smaller  cities.  Taking  into  view  these 
instances,  together  with  the  new  impulse  which  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  civic  non-partisan  spirit  and  of  which  this 
League  is  the  fruit,  the  assertion  of  the  impracticability  of  effect- 
ing an  entire  separation  of  municipal  administration  from  parti- 
san control  is  not  well  founded. 

Undoubtedly,  the  circumstance  that  under  our  system  of 
unrestricted  suffrage  we  have  to  labor  against  a  targe  floating, 
unattached  and  purchasable  vote  makes  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  have  to  contend  much  greater  than  any  found  in  the 
cities  of  England  or  in  other  civilized  countries  where  non-par- 
tisan administration  has  become  so  fully  established  ;  but  I  can- 
not believe  that  this  is  enough  to  make  the  task  impossible,  or 
that  our  vigorous  populations  will  not  summon  up  the  resolution 
and  energy  requisite  to  surmount  the  obstacle.  We  should  re- 
member that  this  vote  is  after  all  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole, 
that  the  majority  of  substantial,  well-disposed  citizens,  who  have 
no  interest  in  anything  but  good  government,  is  overwhelmingly 
large,  and  that  the  only  task  is  to  array  tlie  bulk  of  it  upon 
one  side. 

It  may  be  asked  what  particular  steps  should,  or  may,  be 
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taken  to  effect  the  proposed  separation  of  municipal  concerns.  T 
can  only  offer  suggestions  of  what  seem  to  be  the  most  natural 
and  easy.  The  final  scheme  which  experience  may  show  to  be 
the  wisest  will  eventually  develop  itself. 

What  seems  to  me  to  be  the  obvious  way  of  beginning  is 
the  formation  of  civic  associations  in  the  several  election  dis- 
ftricts  composed  of  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  effort,  and  their  subsequent  enlargement  by  the 
admission  of  new  members  ascertained  upon  due  inquiry  to 
entertain  like  opinions.  The  danger  in  such  cases  is  that  the 
corruptionists  themselves  may  seek  an  entrance  into  the  body 
in  order  to  control  it  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  now  con- 
trol the  primary  political  organisations,  and  that  even  those  who 
are  not  corruptionists  may  seek  to  obtain  control  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  their  political  fortunes.  The  safeguard  against 
these  dangers  lies  in  a  scrutiny  into  the  character  of  candidates 
proposed  for  submission  and  the  cultivating  of  a  sentiment  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  all  mere  self-seeking.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  examples  furnished  by  the  Good  Government  Clubs  of  the 
city  of  New  York  to  believe  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  escape 
these  perils.  Those  Qubs  have  already  become  powerful  agen- 
cies for  good.  No  considerable  attempt  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered to  work  these  associations  in  the  interest  of  either  polit- 
ical party.  Even  when  they  have  supported,  as  they  sometimes 
have,  some  particular  candidate  of  one  party  as  against  tliat  of 
the  other,  the  propriety  of  the  action  has  been  so  manifest  as  to 
repel  the  suggestion  of  an  unworthy  motive.  The  members  do 
not  even  know  in  most  cases  the  political  inclinings  of  their 
fellows  and  exhibit  no  curiosity  even  upon  that  point,  and  the 
spirit  of  self-seeking  wherever  it  has  manifested  itself  has  been 
severely  repressed. 

Whenever  these  associations  shall  have  succeeded  in  em- 
bracing a  sufficient  voting  strength  to  constitute  a  formidable 
power,  even  though  it  be  largely  inferior  to  that  of  either  of  the 
political  parties,  they  should  unite  and  make  nominations  and 
appear  in  the  field  as  a  contestant  for  the  supremacy  on  a  simple^ 
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but  absolutely  non-partisan  platform.  They  must  peremptorily 
assert  that  municipal  administration  is  no  proper  concern  of  the 
state  and  national  parties,  that  these  are  unauthorized  intruders 
into  the  arena  of  municipal  elections,  coming  there  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mischief  and  corruption.  This  platform,  resting  as  it 
<loes  upon  an  immutable  truth  which  will  become  more  and 
more  manifest,  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  a  support  outside  of  the 
associations  themselves.  The  nominations,  prompted  by  noth- 
ing but  a  desire  to  promote  municipal  welfare,  will  exhibit  a 
superiority  so  marked  as  to  still  further  attract  such  outside 
support.  Moderate  success  at  the  beginning  will  greatly  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  movement,  and  there  is  a  probability 
that  such  a  municipal  party  will  very  soon  control  a  voting 
power  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  that  of  either  of  the  national 
parties. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  what  now  gives  the  municipal 
tickets  of  the  two  parties  a  large  part  of  their  strength  is  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  those  parties  who  would  be  quite  will- 
ing to  shape  their  action  in  any  way  calculated  to  produce  a 
better  administration  see  no  way  of  doing  it  There  is  no  con- 
testant in  the  field  against  these  parties  having  any  chance  of 
success.  The  consequence  is  that  they  cither  refrain  from  vot- 
ing, or  vote  their  party  ticket.  If  they  saw  contestants  in  the 
field  who  would,  in  their  belief,  give  a  better  administration,  and 
who  had  a  fair  chance  of  election,  they  would  change  their  ac- 
tion at  once  and  success  would  be  assured.  We  must  see  that 
this  is  true,  for  even  now  the  willingness  to  leave  the  party  ranks 
is  so  general,  that  a  marked  superiority  in  the  pretensions  for 
good  municipal  government  shown  by  one  party  over  the  other 
is  often  sufficient  to  drive  thousands  to  vole  in  favor  of  the  party 
against  which  they  are  accustomed  to  act.  How  much  more 
readily  would  such  as  these  support  candidates  distinctly  non- 
partisan, and  who  aflbrd  a  much  better  promise  of  good  admin- 
istration. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  through  an  organization  such  as  has 
been   suggested  a  municipal  party  succeeds   in  collecting  and 
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arraying  in  one  of  our  large  cities  one-sixth  of  the  municipal 
vote  pledged  to  support  a  non-partisan  platform  and  candidates. 
The  ticket  it  would  make  up  would  be  so  manifestly  superior  to 
that  of  either  of  the  national  parties  that  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
draw  largely  from  their  ranks  ;  and,  as  the  members  of  the 
organization  would,  nearly  all  of  them,  be  individual  propa- 
gandists, it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  each  mem- 
ber might  make  one  convert.  This  would  immediately  swell  the 
vote  to  a  third,  making  the  result  doubtful  and  !n]ccess  possible 
where  the  national  parties  are  equally  divided  ;  and  wherever  one 
has  a  large  majority  it  would  compel  the  other  to  throw  its  sup- 
port to  llie  non-partisan  ticket.  Whenever  the  power  to  effect 
so  much  is  demonstrated,  in  my  view,  the  whole  object  will  be 
gained.  The  enemy,  by  whom  I  mean  both  the  political  parties, 
will  be  in  an  infinitely  worse  condition  than  the  friends  of  reform 
have  heretofore  been.  They  cannot  unite  and  thus  conquer,  for 
the  bulk  of  their  numbers  are  still  honest  partisans,  whose  first 
object  is  to  defeat  their  adversaries.  If  they  cannot  gain  the 
spoils  of  office  and  patronage  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
own  party  they  can  still  prevent  their  adversary  from  gaining 
them  by  uniting  with  the  municipal  party,  which,  if  it  gains  the 
prize,  will  not  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  either,  and  this  they  will 
be  driven  to  do.  The  corrupt  manipulators  would,  of  course, 
unite  if  they  could  thus  win ;  but,  apart  from  the  purchasable 
vote  with  which  they  deal,  they  are  few  in  number,  and  even 
with  that  vote  they  would  be  a  contemptible  minority.  More- 
over, they  could  not  even  make  a  struggle,  for  they  would  have 
no  disguise  under  which  to  operate.  Unable  to  call  themselves 
either  Democrats  or  Republicans,  they  could  stand  forth  only  in 
the  attitude  of  spoilsmen,  whose  direct  object  was  to  gain  power 
in  order  to  prostitute  it.  No  body  of  men,  except  reformers, 
will  ever  assume  before  the  public  a  position  simply  ridiculous 
unless  they  can  perceive  some  clear  prospect  of  success. 

1  therefore  conclude  that  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only 
remedy  for  our  municipal  ills  lies  in  asserting  as  our  platform 
the  plain  and  simple  doctrine  that  municipal  administration  is 


no  proper  concern  of  the  national  and  state  parties  and  that 
they  should  not  interfere  in  any  manner  with  it.  and  in  acting 
on  that  doctrine  aggressively  by  arraying  alt  who  will  accept  it 
in  organizations  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates 
pledged  to  administer  ofi5ce  absolutely  without  reference  to 
national  or  state  politics.  We  shall  never  rid  ourselves  of  the 
corrupt  alliance  wliicb  everywhere  holds  us  in  its  chains,  until 
we  shake  off  that  party  interference  by  which  it  is  engendered 
and  sustained. 

If  this  end  could  be  attained  we  should  be  able  to  bring 
about  a  reorganization  of  the  framework  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  our  great  cities  upon  the  basis  of  that  principle  com' 
monly  called  Home  Rule.  In  many  of  our  cities^  notably  in 
those  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  citizens  have  been  largely 
deprived  of  all  immediate  supervision  and  control  of  their  mu- 
nicipal aflEairs.  There  is  no  council  or  legislative  body  having 
-any  considerable  power.  The  people  have,  indeed,  the  privilege 
of  electing  a  few  principal  officers,  but  the  duties  of  these  officers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  prescribed  with  minuteness  by  laws 
passed  by  the  legislature.  There  is  little  room  for  the  exercise 
of  that  constant  discretion  which  is  so  necessar}'.  Local  gov- 
ernment is  well-nigh  abrogated.  The  power  of  the  state  is  con- 
tinually invoked,  even  in  reference  to  such  concerns  as  the 
opening  of  streets  and  public  places,  A  large  part  of  the  time 
of  legislators  from  the  rural  districts  is  occupied  in  discussing 
the  wants  and  needs  of  city  populations,  of  which  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  ignorant,  and  in  which  it  is  impossible  they  should 
feel  the  personal  interest  which  is  requisite  to  just  administra- 
tion. This  situation  is  full  of  opportunities  for  the  prosecution 
of  schemes  for  the  private  advantage  of  individuals,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  municipalities  become  the  traffic  of  the  legislative 
iobbies. 

And  yet  this  system  of  government  has  been  found  neces- 
sary. The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  plundered  without  limit  by 
their  own  legislative  bodies  have  been  compelled  to  fly  to  the 
state  for   relief.     The   system,  bad  as  it  is,  cannot   safely  be 
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■<hanged  in  New  York  until  by  the  destruction  of  the  corrupt 
F alliance  the  people  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  elec- 
torate; and  the  same  necessity  will  probably  come  to  be  felt  in 
-other  cities  of  the  country  which,  so  far,  have  been  permitted  to 
retain  self-government. 

1  have  spoken  only  of  those  benefits  of  reform  in  municipal 
administration  which  would  be  felt  by  the  cities  tliemselvcs ;  but 
in  truth  this  would  be  but  half  of  the  blessing.  It  would  extend 
to  our  national  politics.  Who  does  not  see  with  humiliation 
the  extent  to  which  mere  personal  interests  and  ambitions  now 
govern  the  actions  of  our  national  parties  ?  They  are  becoming 
incapable  of  discharging  the  true  functions  for  which  national 
parties  exist.  Among  the  causes  of  this  sad  condition  there  is 
no  factor  more  potent  than  municipal  corruption.  Under  its 
blighting  and  withering  influence,  the  character  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  national  councils  from  all  the  great  cities  has 
sensibly  declined.  The  prodigious  power  gained  and  exercised 
by  the  municipal  spoilsmen,  and  their  control  over  great  masses 
of  the  popular  vote  are  an  all-pervading  evil.  This  power  is  and 
must  be  courted  by  the  leaders  of  the  national  parties,  by  the 
^eat  ambitions,  by  those  who  aspire  to  the  Presidency  and  to 
seats  in  the  Senate.  It  may  be  and  is  the  subject  of  purchase 
by  the  great  monied  interests,  and  of  corrupt  bargains  with 
party  interests.  I  look  upon  the  destruction  of  the  corrupt 
alliance  bet^^'een  the  national  parties  and  the  manipulators  of  the 
voting  power  in  the  cities  not  only  as  necessary  to  tlie  redemp- 
tion of  municipal  administration,  but  as  the  first,  most  important 
and  effective  step  in  a  reform  which  will  tend  to  place  our 
national  parties  beyond  the  reach  of  the  worst  corruptions,  in- 
fuse into  them  a  new  spirit,  and  enable  them  to  better  perform 
their  true  functions. 
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CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF.  Philadelphia. 


Prior  to  1894.  the  progress  of  municipal  reform  had  been 
slow,  although  not  unattended  by  encouraging  features.  With 
the  opening  of  tliat  year,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  and  the 
indications  of  a  more  rapid  and  substantial  growth  appeared ; 
but  the  most  sanguine  worker  did  not  anticipate  the  unparal- 
leled civic  awakening  and  truly  extraordinary  development  of 
interest  in  municipal  affairs  of  the  past  fifteen  months.  At  that 
time — January,  1894 — there  were  a  few  more  or  less  intermit- 
tently active  organizations,  and  fewer  really  aggressive  municipal 
reform  bodies,  mostly  confmed  to  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board; now  there  arc  close  on  to  two  hundred  municipal 
leagues,  city  and  good  government  clubs,  civic  federations  and 
similar  associations,  under  slightly  varying  names,  to  be  found 
in  every  section  of  the  Union. 

In  January,  1894,  the  First  National  Conference  for  Good 
City  Government  was  held  in  Philadelphia.  In  May,  of  the 
same  year,  the  National  Municipal  League  was  organized  in 
New  York  City,  with  sixteen  affiliated  associations.  In  Decem- 
ber last  the  Second  National  Conference  was  held  in  Min- 
neapolis ;  and  we  have  met  at  this  time,  in  Cleveland,  to  hold 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  League  and  the  Third  National 
Conference.  The  bare  fact  of  being  able  to  hold  four  large,  well- 
attended  and  representative  meetings  within  the  brief  space  of 
sixteen  months,  all  to  discuss  the  same  subject,  is  of  itself  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  deep  and  widespread  interest  in  the  question 
of  municipal  government ;  but  such  evidence  becomes  of 
secondary  importance  and  is  almost  lost  sight  of  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  great  and  unprecedented  progress  of  organized 
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municipal  reform  etfort,  the  already  large  but  constantly  in- 
creasing literature  of  the  subject ;  and  the  very  general  and  con- 
tinuous discussion  of  it  in  all  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
land. 

When  the  National  Municipal  League  was  organized  a  year 
ago,  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  municipal  reform  organ- 
izations, distributed  among  fourteen  States,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion only  being  found  in  the  trans-Mississippi  stales.  Now 
there  are  one  hundred  and  cight>'(l8o)  organizations  on  our  lists 
(not  including  those  composed  exclusively  of  women),  distribu- 
ted among  thirty-one  states,  and  the  Western  cities  are  as  well 
represented  and  as  active  as  their  Eastern  sisters.  In  May, 
1894,  there  were  six  organizations  to  be  found  in  New  England  ; 
now,  there  are  thirteen  ;  in  the  Middle  States,  the  nineteen  of  a 
year  ago  have  increased  to  sixty-six ;  in  the  Southern  Central 
States  the  increase  has  been  from  four  to  twenty-four ;  in  the 
Northern  Central  States,  from  nine  to  thirty-seven ;  in  the  Westera 
and  Pacific  States,  from  six  to  thirty-seven.  From  this  summary 
we  see  the  greatest  increase  to  have  been  in  the  Middle  States,  and 
especially  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  where  the  energetic 
assaults  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  upon  Tammany  misrule,  the  Lexow 
Committee's  revelation  of  Tammany  corruption,  and  the  earnest- 
ness and  vigor  of  the  New  York  reformers  have  had  a  maximunk 
of  effect. 

In  May,  1894,  there  were  eleven  associations  in  New  YorJc 
and  three  in  New  Jersey,  compared  with  thirty-six  in  the  former 
and  twenty  in  the  latter  at  the  present  time.  In  many  other 
states  the  advance  has  been  equally  great;  for  instance,  in  Wis- 
consin, we  learn  that  it  has  been  from  two  to  seven  ;  in  Califor- 
nia, the  same ;  in  Ohio,  from  two  to  twelve  ;  in  Minnesota,  from, 
one  to  seven  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  from  five  to  ten  ;  in  Illinois,  the 
same  ;  in  Maryland,  from  four  to  eight. 

Of  the  thirteen  organizations  in  New  England  six  arc  in 
Massachusetts,  four  in  Connecticut,  two  in  Rhode  Island  and 
one  in  Maine.  In  the  Middle  States  Delaware  alone  is  unrepre- 
sented on  the  list    All  the  Northern  and  Southern  Central 


-States  now  have  active  reform  bodies  within  their  borders,  Ohio 
leading  off  with  twelve,  Illinois  coming  next  with  ten,  Wisconsin 
•third  with  nine.  Michigan  and  Indiana  have  three  each,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  two  each.  In  the  South,  Maryland  heads 
the  list  with  eight,  Missouri  and  Georgia  following  with  three 
■each;  Louisiana  has  two;  Texas  one;  the  District  of  Columbia 
three.  In  the  West  the  greatest  activity  is  to  be  found  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  California  leading  with  nine;  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon each  having  two.  In  the  interior  Miimesota  leads  with 
seven ;  Colorado  has  six  ;  Iowa  three ;  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 
Montana  two  each  and  Utah  one. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  the  League's  correspond- 
ence as  a  criterion,  there  is  no  section  of  the  land  not  agitated 
over  the  question  of  bettering  the  government  of  our  cities. 
We  have  correspondents  in  every  state  and  territory,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  Indian,  Oklahoma  and  Alaska.  They  all  hear  tes- 
timony to  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  rescue  our 
city  governments  from  the  clutch  of  the  selfish  politician,  and  the 
establishment  therein  of  higher  standards  of  efficiency  of  ad- 
ministration and  of  character  requirements  for  oflficials.  They 
further  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  reformer  has  a 
serious  task  on  his  hands  to  oust  the  politicians,  entrenched  as 
they  are  in  spoils  and  power,  he  has  a  greater  task  in  bringing 
the  average  American  citizen  to  a  full  realization  that  his  citixen- 
ship  has  duties  attached  to  its  exercise  as  well  as  privileges.  It 
is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  however,  that  an  increasing 
^rtion  of  the  population,  realizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  the  importance  of  redeeming  our  cities  (if  we  are  to  preserve 
our  great  political  heritage  of  representative  government  un* 
■diminished),  arc  forming  associations  to  combat  the  evils  of 
apathy  and  indifference,  seeking  to  neutralize  their  bad  effects 
by  inculcating  a  deeper  sense  of  personal  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  each  individual  citizen.  May  the  National  Municipal 
League  prove  equal  to  the  task  of  forming  and  guiding  this 
awakening  spirit  of  civic  patriotism  to  the  end  that  there  may 
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be  a  speedy  and  permanent  solution  of  the  g^cat  present-day 
problem  of  municipal  government! 

Calling  the  roll  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country  we  find 
every  one  reporting  with  one  or  more  active  organizations.  In 
Boston  the  long-established  Citizens'  Association  continues  its 
work  of  insisting  upon  a  rigid  enforcement  of  ordinances  and  a 
fulfilment  of  contracts.  The  Municipal  League,  under  the  in- 
spiring leadership  of  Samuel  B.  Capen  (Vice-president  of  the 
National  Municipal  League),  is  pressing  forward  toward  im- 
portant victories,  and  doing  yeoman  service  in  securing  an 
improved  charter  and  creating  an  enlightened  public  sentiment 
The  work  of  these  two  exclusively  municipal  reform  bodies  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  occasional  assistance  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Promoting  Good  Citizenship  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reform  Club. 

In  New  York  we  find  the  City  Club  and  the  network  of 
Good  Government  Clubs ;  the  City  Vigilance  League  (frequently 
spoken  of  as  one  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's  societies) ;  the  City  Improve- 
ment Society;  the  Committee  of  Seventy;  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  all  working  steadily 
toward  the  same  end — that  of  ridding  New  York  of  every  ves- 
tige of  inefficient  and  corrupt  government,  substituting  therefor 
a  non-partisan  business  administration  of  city  affairs ;  and  labor- 
ing to  maintain  a  public  opinion  that  will  be  intolerant  of  any- 
thing short  of  the  best  attainable  government  for  the  city. 
Each  organization  is  working  in  its  own  way,  with  different 
methods,  but  Uie  problem  is  so  complex  and  the  field  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  all  the  forces  now  at  work  find  ample  opportunity 
for  effective  exercise,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  one 
another. 

The  great  victory  of  November,  1894,  was  brought  about 
by  the  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  the  regular  army  of 
reformers  and  the  volunteer  army  of  the  forces  opposed  to 
Tammany.  The  reformers  have  been  busily  occupied  ever  since 
in  protecting  the  fruits  of  the  hard-earned  victory  from  those 
selfish  enough  to  regard  as  entirely  and  solely  their  own  every- 
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thing  in  which  they  may  have  had  a  share,  no  matter  how  small 

a  one. 

Over  in  Brooklyn  the  citizens  have  been  enjoying  the  ben- 
efits of  a  reform  administration  under  Mr.  Schiereo,  The 
Citizens'  Union  of  Kings  County  that  did  such  admirable  work 
in  securing  his  election,  although  it  has  not  had  much  to  do  since 
his  election,  is  still  in  existence  and  ready  for  any  emergency. 
There  have  been  recently  formed  several  Good  Government 
Clubs,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  deeper  interest  i**^^ 
civic  aifairs.  ^H 

The  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia  achieved  a  notable 
and  a  substantial  victory,  in  connection  with  several  other  organ- 
izations, in  a  successful  fight  against  the  effort  made  by  the 
"  State  boss  "  of  Pennsylvania  to  treat  the  city  as  a  pocket  bor- 
ough, by  forcing  his  candidate  for  mayor  upon  the  people.  Its 
effort  at  the  February  election  to  rescue  the  city  councils  from 
the  grasp  of  corrupt  influences  was  not  so  successful,  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  national  issues  were  injected  into  the  may- 
oralty contest,  and  everything  was  sacrificed  to  the  supreme 
effort  made  to  enable  "the  Dutch  to  capture  Holland"  again. 
The  League's  thirty-five  hundred  members  regard  their  coundl- 
manic  defeat  as  but  temporary,  and  already  it  is  girding  its  loins 
for  future  contests.  The  Citizens'  Association,  like  that  of 
Boston,  is  performing  a  much-needed  service  in  keeping  a  sharp 
eye  on  contractors.  Both  bodies  took  an  active  and  prominent 
part  in  securing  the  appointments  of  a  Senatorial  Investigating 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  city's  affairs. 
The  Committee  of  95,  formed  during  the  recent  councilmanic 
campaign,  has  co-operated  heartily  and  cordially  with  the 
League. 

In  Baltimore  the  Reform  League  and  the  Union  for  Public 
Good  continue  their  good  work ;  the  latter  has  been  specially 
active  in  organizing  a  number  of  Good  Government  Clubs.  It 
proposes  to  keep  up  this  good  work  until  every  section  of  Balti- 
more has  such  a  club.  The  Citizens*  Movement  and  the  Tax- 
payers' Association  are  still  at  work  in  their  special  fields. 


The  great  victory  for  civil  service  reform  in  Chicago  is  still 
fresh  in  mind,  and  the  leading  part  taken  by  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion and  the  success  attending  its  efforts  in  other  directions  will 
always  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  its  members.  The  venerable  Cit- 
izens* Association,  with  its  long  line  of  accomplished  reforms, 
continues,  as  formerly,  to  work  along  lines  similar  to  those  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Boston  Associations.  The  purposes  of  the 
Christian  Citizenship  League  are  expressed  in  its  name. 

The  activities  of  the  Milwaukee  Municipal  League  have 
perhaps  met  with  more  success  during  the  past  year  than  those 
of  any  other  single  reform  organization.  It  set  out  last  autumn 
to  accomplish  three  things  :  the  formation  of  similar  associations 
in  leading  Wisconsin  towns,  the  enactment  of  a  civil  service  and 
corrupt  practices  laws.  It  has  been  influential  in  accomplishing 
the  first  two,  and  in  pressing  the  third  far  along  toward  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  AU  this  has  been  done  in  addition  to  carrying 
forward  much-needed  local  work. 

The  enumeration  of  cities  and  organizations  could  be  con- 
tinued almost  indefinitely,  but  the  various  papers  dealing  with 
municipal  conditions  to  be  read  at  this  Conference  will  in  all 
likelihood  contain  references  to  the  other  leading  reform  bodies. 
We  have  confined  our  comments  mainly  to  those  cities  that 
were  treated  of  at  former  meetings,  and  which  find  no  formal 
place  on  this  year's  programme. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  two  National  Con- 
ferences thus  far  held,  one  at  Philadelphia,  the  other  at  Minne- 
apolis. The  former  preceded,  and  led  up  the  formation  of  the 
National  Municipal  League;  the  latter  was  the  first  held  under 
its  auspices.  At  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  the  veteran  re- 
formers predominated.  The  Minneapolis  Conference  was  char- 
acterized by  the  attendance  of  a  goodly  number  of  younger  men 
— those  just  beginning  to  take  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  just  coming  to  the  front  as  champions  of  political  purity  and 
opponents  of  municipal  misrule.  The  former  was  auspicious 
because  of  the  deep  and  earnest  spirit  for  the  first  time  so  gen- 
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erally  manifested.     The  latter  was  equally  auspicious  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  younger  men. 

The  League  was  organized  with  sixteen  associations  en- 
rolled as  affiliated  members.  This  number  has  increased  to 
within  two  of  fifty,  with  several  awaiting  admission.  Its  asso- 
ciate membership  numbers  one  hundred  and  eighty-five.  It  has 
labored  to  bring  all  workers  in  behalf  of  higher  municipal 
standards  into  closer  fellowship;  to  aid  in  that  exchange  of 
opinions  and  experience  which  is  so  essential  to  progress  and 
successful  effort;  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  young  and 
struggling  organizations,  and  to  prepare  and  disseminate  litera- 
ture at  once  instructive  and  inspiring.  During  the  past  year 
work  along  each  of  these  lines  has  been  carried  forward.  The 
League  has  sought  in  every  way  possible  to  promote  the  cause 
of  better  government.  It  has  rendered  assistance  and  given 
advice  when  called  upon.  It  has  prepared  and  distributed 
twenty-four  thousand  copies  of  pamphlets  Nos.  1,2,3  and  4,  mak- 
ing four  hundred  thousand  pages  of  printed  matter;  these  have 
been  sent  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  land.  No.  1  dealt 
with  the  question  of  "  The  Churches  and  Good  City  Government  ** 
and  "What  a  Private  Citizen  Can  Do  for  Good  City  Govern- 
ment;" No.  2  contained  an  "Address  to  the  Public"  and  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  League;  No.  3,  "  The  Relation 
of  Civil  Service  Reform  to  Municipal  Reform;"  and  No.  4,  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  leading  reform  bodies  of  the 
country. 

The  League  has  done  and  is  doing  its  utmost  to  co-ordinate 
all  the  forces  making  for  civic  righteousness,  and  to  bring  into 
closer  and  more  harmonious  relations  all  workers  in  behalf 
of  better  municipal  government,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  realize  that  they  are  all  fighting  the  same  battle,  no 
matter  how  distant  they  may  be  from  one  another. 

No  account  of  municipal  reform  progress  would  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  the  increasing  activity  and  co-operation 
of  women.  They  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  both  in  their 
own  organizations,  like  the  Health   Protective  Associations  or 


Women's  Clubs,  and  in  organizations  like  the  Civic  Federation 
of  Chicago,  composed  of  men  and  women.  We  find  them  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  study  of  the  complex  problems  of  the 
cities.  There  are  few  communities  (Colorado  is  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptions) where  women  now  have  the  right  of  municipal  suflTragc ; 
hence  their  activity  is  of  necessity  limited  to  educational  and 
agitatory  efforts,  and  to  looking  after  the  details  of  municipal 
housekeeping.  Whenever  their  efforts  have  been  properly  and* 
persistently  directed  in  these  channels,  substantial  results  have 
been  accomplished,  for  in  these  directions  women  have  excep- 
tional capacity. 

We  have  considered  the  long  list  of  reform  bodies  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  geographical  distribution ;  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  task  to  classify  them  according  to  thdr  form  and 
methods.  We  shall  not  undertake  this  in  the  present  connection. 
A  study  from  this  standpoint,  however,  discloses  that  all  asso- 
ciations, of  whatever  form,  insist  upon  what  we  may  justly  term 
the  condition  precedent  to  true  and  permanent  reform,  the  sep- 
aration of  state  and  national  politics  from  municipal  affairs,  and 
the  elimination  of  partisanship  from  municipal  business.  The 
eradication  of  the  spoils  system  and  the  substitution  of  the  merit 
system  for  that  of  favoritism  arc  likewise  deemed  essential. 

Back  of  all  the  diversity  of  forms,  we  see  a  sturdy,  resolute- 
determination  to  remove  the  stigma  that  is  resting  upon  Amer- 
ican municipalities.  It  is  the  spirit  of  1776  and  i860  manifest- 
ing itself  in  a  new  way.  Some  of  the  efforts  arc  crude ;  some 
destined  to  failure;  all  to  temporary  defeats;  but  as  surely  as 
our  independence  was  won,  and  the  Union  preserved,  just  so 
surely  will  the  evil  of  municipal  misgovcrnment  be  eventually 
conquered  and  American  cities  placed  where  they  should  be — 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  well-governed  cities.  This  end  will  not 
be  accomplished  in  a  single  campaign ;  it  may  not  come  in  the 
lifetime  of  many  now  living ;  it  will  not  come  without  a  struggle 
and  without  sacrifice ;  but  come  it  must  and  will,  and  when  it 
comes  it  will  be  a  moral  as  well  as  a  political  victory,  for  we  are 
rapidly  coming  to  see  that  the  whole  question  is,  at  the  bottom^ 


one  of  eternal  right  and  wrong,  and  the  religious  forces  are 
ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  those  -A'orking  for  the  cfnancc- 
pation  of  the  American  city  and  citizen. 

What  the  coming  year  may  have  in  store  for  the  movement 
cannot  be  foretold,  but  of  one  thing  we  are  assured, — the  whole 
question  has  come  to  be  discussed  as  never  before,  and  its  im- 
portance has  been  brought  home  to  a  large  number  of  those 
who  value  their  political  heritage  and  those  interested  in  their 
country's  highest  development  Something  more  than  all  this, 
however,  is  necessary — a  deep-seated  determination  to  sacrifice 
everything,  if  need  be,  rather  than  permit  the  dearly-earned  lib- 
■crties  and  reputation  transmitted  to  us  by  our  forefathers  to  be 
diminished  or  tarnished  by  selfish  incompetency  and  inefficiency. 
The  present  situation  which  confronts  us  may  not  be  so  dramatic 
as  that  of  1776  or  i860,  but  it  is  equally  as  portentous  to  the 
future  welfare  and  maintenance  of  our  republican  state. 
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On  the  night  of  March  29,  1884,  a  mob  burned  the  court- 
liouse  at  Cincinnati  and  destroyed  records  the  loss  of  which  will 
be  felt  for  many  generations.  Such  senseless  acts  of  vandalism 
as  this  never  express  the  true  meaning  of  the  popular  discon- 
tent which  leads  up  to  them. 

A  flagrant  miscarriage  of  justice  seems  to  have  precipitated 
that  outbreak,  but  neither  this  cause  nor  the  resulting  act  of  tlie 
•nob  were  directly  related  to  those  forms  of  misgovernment 
which  for  many  years  prior  to  that  time  had  been  breeding 
trouble  in  Cincinnati,  except  that  the  result  in  this  case  furnished 
a  striking  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  police  force. 

The  reaction  which  came  after  the  burning  of  the  court- 
house, aided  by  disclosures  of  gross  frauds  at  the  next  ensuing 
election,  enabled  the  people  to  procure  in  1886  the  Board  of 
Elections  with  the  registration  law,  which  assured  a  fair  bal* 
lot,  and  a  reform  of  the  police  department  under  a  law  which, 
though  handicapped  by  its  double  partisan  feature,  has  worked 
so  well,  because  of  the  leaven  of  civil  service  reform  contained 
in  it.  that  the  police  department  of  Cincinnati,  from  the  worst, 
has  become  perhaps  the  best  branch  of  its  government. 

With  honest  elections  and  a  police  force  which  really  pro- 
tected those  who  deserved  protection,  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
began  to  awaken  from  the  stupor  which  long  had  overpowered 
them,  and  in  1890  what  was  called  a  new  city  charter,  but 
really  a  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  certain  offices  and  depart- 
ments, was  prepared  after  much  deliberation  and  submitted  to 
the  legislature. 

In  its  general  scope  the  bill  as  first  proposed  embodied  what 
is  known  as  the  federal  system  of  municipal  government,  very 
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much  like  what  was  adopted  for  the  city  of  Cleveland  at  the 
same  session  of  the  legislature. 

I  have  often  regretted  that  the  influence  of  the  best  citizens 
of  Cincinnati  does  not  seem  to  make  itself  felt  in  municipal 
af!airs  as  does  that  of  the  citizens  of  Ocvcland.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  say  whether  this  is  traceable  to  a  lower  political  tone 
bred  in  Cincinnati  by  its  location  on  the  line  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  where  the  burning  ante-bellum  questions  aroused 
the  most  belligerent  partisanship  and  absorbed  the  attention  of 
her  people  so  that  municipal  issues  were  habitually  neglected, 
or  whether  it  is  bccauRc  of  the  existence  among  the  people  of 
Cleveland  of  a  larger  amount  of  that  New  England  spirit,  which, 
bom  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  town  meeting,  has  made  them 
more  ready  to  give  their  attention  to  the  city's  affairs. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  anyone  who  has  studied 
the  municipal  laws  of  Ohio  has  noticed  the  difference  to  the 
great  advantage  of  Cleveland  in  the  legislation  which  has  been 
provided  for  the  government  of  tliat  city  as  compared  with  that 
which  applies  to  Cincinnati. 

Long  before  the  legislation  of  1 89 1  to  which  I  refer  the 
people  of  Cleveland  seem  to  have  been  able  to  find  out  what 
laws  they  needed  and  to  obtain  them  in  some  way  unknown  on 
the  Ohio  River. 

In  1 891  the  legislation  which  was  proposed  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  government  of  Cleveland  was  earned  through 
a  symmetrical  whole  as  proposed,  while  that  asked  for  Cincin- 
nati was  much  altered  before  its  passage. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  official  nomenclature  and 
the  evils  of  partisanship  were  increased  in  a  community  already 
suffering  sorely  from  that  malady,  by  the  vesting  of  the  govern- 
ment in  five  bi-partisan,  or  double  partisan  boards,  and  a  legis- 
lative body  composed  of  representatives,  elected  one  for  each 
ward,  with  no  provision  for  minority  representation,  thus  divid- 
ing the  taxpayers  so  that  they  might  be  defeated  in  detail  after 
the  most  approved  plan  for  municipal  misgovern  men  t. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  law  was  a  step  forward,  because  it 
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reposed  greater  power  in  the  mayor  and  gave  more  home  rule 
to  the  city  by  taking  from  the  governor  the  appointment  of  its 
most  important  board,  but  we  have  the  same  sort  of  a  mayor 
now  that  we  habitually  had  before  the  law  was  passed. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law,  the  police  board  and  the 
board  of  elections  had  been  bi-partisan,  but  the  evils  of  that  fea- 
ture were  minimized  by  the  fact  that  the  appointments  were 
made  by  the  governor,  who  being  above  the  petty  local  partisan* 
ship  usually  had  given  us  boards  composed  of  men  who  were 
nearly  able  to  be  non-partisan. 

With  the  new  charter,  however,  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
got  the  bi-partisan  board  system  in  its  worst  form.  At  present 
the  police  board  alone  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  while  the 
mayor  appoints  the  board  of  administration,  the  board  of  super- 
visors, the  board  of  elections  and  the  board  of  6re  commissioners. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  governing  cities  from 
the  state  capital  is  objectionable  for  many  reasons,  but  some- 
times the  people  of  Cincinnati  have  turned  to  the  governor 
and  state  legislature  when  seeking  to  escape  from  the  bad  re- 
sults of  local  influences. 

The  five  boards  in  which  are  nominally  reposed  the  powers 
of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  are  as  follows : 

First,  in  chronological  order,  though  not  in  political  im- 
portance, the  law  of  18S6  vested  the  police  power  in  the  mayor 
and  a  board  of  four  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor, 
and  this  was  not  disturbed. 

Second  in  time,  but  first  in  importance,  is  the  board  of  ad- 
ministration which,  under  the  act  of  1891^  controls  the  city 
government  in  its  most  essential  and  important  particulars. 

This  board  consists  of  four  citizens  who,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  statute,  shall  be  "  well  known  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  integrity,"  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

The  board  of  administration,  aside  from  the  power  vested 
in  the  police  board,  transacts  five-sixths  of  the  business  of  the 
city,  its  authority  covers  that  given  to  the  department  of  works 
under  the  Cleveland  charter,  and  includes  many  other  powers. 
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those  of  the  board  of  control,  infinnary  directors,  health  depart- 
ment, including  the  appointment  of  a  health  officer,  water  works 
trustees,  etc. 

More  recently  the  board  of  park  commissioners  has  been 
abolished,  and  its  power  and  patronage  were  added  to  those  of 
the  board  of  administration. 

The  other  boards  arc:  The  board  of  fire  commissioners, 
consisting  of  four  members ;  the  board  of  supervisors,  which 
performs  the  duty  of  the  tax  commission,  and  board  of  revision 
and  equalization,  consisting  of  six  members. 

All  of  these  minor  boards  arc  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and 
in  the  selection  of  all  of  them  there  is  the  same  ridiculous  require- 
ment of  the  law  that  regard  should  be  had  to  their  views  upon 
the  tariff  if  they  have  any,  and  if  not.  then  to  their  general 
political  prejudices  and  sentiments. 

I  am  asked  to  touch  upon  the  adaptability  of  our  present 
form  of  government  to  local  needs. 

I  should  say  that  bi-partisan  boards  are  especially  that  form 
of  city  government  not  adapted  to  the  local  needs  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati.  The  lesson  above  all  others  which  her  people  need 
to  learn  is  that  partisan  politics  are  out  of  place  in  municipal 
affairs. 

Still  voting  as  they  shot,  they  seem  to  be  unable  to  learn 
this  lesson,  and  our  separation  of  municipal  from  national  elec- 
tions does  not  make  the  task  easier.  The  party  discipline  is 
kept  up  and  the  partisan  forces  are  kept  in  line  at  municipal 
elections  as  though  national  issues  were  always  at  stake.  If  a 
scheme  of  government  by  bi-partisan  boards  can  ever  be  toler- 
able it  must  be  in  a  community,  the  calm  political  spirit  of  which 
will  permit  these  boards  to  become  non-partisan — as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt proposes  to  make  the  New  York  police  board — but  in  a 
community  where  party  spirit  bums  hot,  as  it  does  in  Cincinnati, 
the  results  from  this  device  for  municipal  misgovernment  arc 
sure  to  be  bad, 

There  never  is  much  danger  of  maladministration  in  offices 
having  large  payments  to  make,  because  the  officers  upon  whom 
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this  duty  devolves  are  usually  careful  to  surround  themselves 
with  capable  and  experienced  assistants,  and  the  auditor's  office 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  formerly  the  comptroller's  office,  is 
probably  as  well  administered  as  any  office  of  that  kind  any- 
where. This  office  issues  warrants  as  it  is  directed  by  the  board' 
of  administration,  and  these  warrants  are  paid  by  the  city  treas- 
urer in  due  course.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  about  any  of 
the  payments  the  trouble  is  not  in  either  of  the  ministerial  offi- 
ces, but  should  be  sought  for  in  that  board  which  makes  con> 
tracts  and  gives  the  directions. 

The  bi-partisanship  of  the  board  of  administration  has,  of 
course,  made  necessary  a  partisan  division  of  its  large  patronage, 
with  an  increase  in  the  pay-rolls  naturally  demanded  by  other 
considerations  than  the  necessity  of  the  service  to  be  performed. 

If  a  place  is  to  be  61Icd,  each  branch  of  the  board  wants  it, 
with  the  result  that  two  men  arc  often  appointed  when  the  work 
could  be  done  by  one. 

Of  the  administration  and  execution  of  the  law  by  the  board< 
of  fire  commissioners  I  have  known  of  00  complaint 

Our  fire  department  seems  to  do  its  duty  well  and  sustain- 
its  old  reputation  for  pre-eminent  excellence. 

The  board  of  supervisors  and  the  board  of  elections  have 
earned  general  approval  for  their  conscientious  and  impartial 
discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  by  being  nearly 
non-partisan  in  spite  of  their  bi-partisanship. 

In  the  police  department  under  the  law  of  1886  the  mayor 
makes  all  appointments,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  alone  may  make  vacancies  upon  finding  good  cause 
after  full  investigation,  at  which  the  accused  has  the  right  to  be 
heard. 

Not  having  the  power  of  appointment  the  police  board  has 
not  been  tempted  to  make  vacancies  without  sufficient  reason, 
and  though  the  appointments  made  by  the  mayor  arc  undoubt- 
edly dictated  by  his  superior,  who  rules  Cincinnati  from  behind 
the  throne,  still,  as  the  mayor  has  no  chance  to  make  vacancies. 


fae  is  only  able  to  make  the  few  appointmeats  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  death  and  resignation. 

The  law  provides  that  all  positions  of  higher  grades  in  the 
force  shall  be  filled  by  promotion  from  the  ranks,  and,  as  a  basis 
for  these  promotions,  written  and  oral  examinations  are  held. 
These,  together  with  the  physical  and  other  examinations  which 
have  been  established  by  the  board  for  ascertaining  the  fitness 
of  candidates  for  appointment,  have  had  the  effect  of  improving 
the  character  of  the  force  until  it  is  probably,  in  its  rank  and  file, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

To  sum  it  up  the  administration  of  the  government  of  Cin- 
cinnati by  the  system  of  bi-partisan  boards,  to  which,  with  the 
mayor,  are  entrusted  its  municipal  powers,  has  been  satisfac- 
tory in  most  particulars.  The  evil  of  this  system,  however, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  puts  the  city,  more  completely 
than  is  possible  under  any  other  system,  into  the  power  of  its 
unofficial  ruler.  By  means  of  the  patronage  of  the  bi-partisan 
boards,  whose  members  from  both  parties  are  appointed  by  his 
servant,  the  mayor,  he  is  able  to  control  the  nominees  of  both 
parties. 

If  the  nominees  on  his  own  party  ticket  are  very  bad,  he 
can  make  the  others  worse  if  necessary.  Having  a  well-estab- 
lished majority  under  normal  conditions  he  is  able  to  thwart  the 
designs  of  municipal  reformers  by  the  trust  which  he  has 
formed  with  the  hungry  manager  of  the  minority  party  through 
the  aid  of  the  municipal  spoils  and  the  bi-partisan  system,  the 
result  being  that  the  offices  are  filled,  except  in  rare  instances, 
by  men  much  below  the  proper  standard. 

The  statute  originally  contemplated  only  a  physical  exami- 
nation for  applicants,  but  the  first  board,  under  the  provision 
that  it  must  confirm  the  nomination  of  the  mayor,  established 
the  additional  examinations  which  have  since  been  adhered  to 
and  amplified. 

The  merit  of  the  law  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  appointing 
power  and  the  power  to  determine  what  is  cause  for  dismissal 
are  not  vested  in  the  same  authority. 
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Under  the  law,  as  it  has  been  administered,  a  poh'ceman, 
from  the  time  he  is  sworn  in,  cannot  be  debarred  from  obtain- 
ing the  highest  position  in  the  force,  except  by  his  own  ineffi- 
ciency or  misconduct.  If  he  is  honest,  capable,  industrious  and 
obedient,  he  has  an  assured  position  for  Hfe.  with  provision  for 
his  wants  if  he  is  sick,  and  a  pension  awaiting  his  old  age. 

These  are  the  £actors  which  produce  good  servants  and 
feithfut  service. 

One  of  the  latest  appointments  to  this  board  excites  appre- 
hension among  those  who  wish  to  see  our  police  force  retain  its 
present  high  standard,  because  of  the  indications  that  it  was 
dictated  by  that  power  to  which  I  have  referred,  which  abso- 
lutely controls  all  appointments  made  in  Hamilton  County. 

Should  it  ever  happen  that  the  same  influence  should  dom- 
inate both  the  mayor  and  the  police  board  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  make  vacancies  and  appointments  to  suit  their  mutual  politi- 
cal needs,  then  the  end  of  the  efficiency  of  the  system  will  be 
near. 

There  is  a  worthy  organization  in  Cincinnati  having  for  its 
nominal  object  the  improvement  of  municipal  conditions,  whose 
leaders  believe  that  all  other  citizens  should  yield  to  their  ideas 
in  the  matter  of  tlic  observance  of  the  first  day  in  the  week. 
This  organization  has  recently  been  directing  its  efforts  toward 
procuring  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  closing  laws,  and  the 
result  has  been,  I  fear,  to  strengthen  the  hold  which  our 
unofficial  and  unauthorized  ruler  has  upon  us  by  antagonizing 
another  large  class  of  citizens  who  are  most  sensitive  to  any  in- 
iringemcnt  of  their  personal  liberties. 

Undoubtedly  an  unenforced  law  is  a  blot  upon  the  statute 
book,  but  there  arc  many  such  among  the  statutes  of  Ohio 
which  good  sense  requires  should  be  treated  as  dead  letters. 

For  example,  the  law  against  profanity,  Section  7,03 1  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  making  the  fine  for  this  offense  one  dollar; 
originally  the  penalty  was  only  twenty-five  cents. 

Admitting  the  gravity  of  this  offense,  the  non -enforcement 
of  this  law  is  hardly  a  cause  for  public  discontent,  nor  would  it 


be  well  to  ask  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  law  and  thus  appar- 
ently approve  of  that  offensive  habit. 

So  it  is  with  the  laws  relating  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

Our  state  constitution  and  the  enunciations  of  our  supreme 
court  tell  us  distinctly  that  these  laws  are  nothing  more  than  a 
protection  to  that  part  of  the  community  which  observes  that 
day  as  hallowed  to  religious  observances  from  disturbance  and 
annoyance.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  country  that  the  right  to 
believe  in  any  particular  religion,  without  any  molestation  on 
account  thereof,  is  guaranteed  to  every  one,  and  this  principle 
can  only  be  preserved  by  extending  it  equally  to  the  unbeliever. 

No  power  over  things  spiritual  has  ever  been  delegated  to 
the  legislature  of  Ohio.  It  has  control  only  over  things  temporal^ 
and  these  laws  are  not  religious  enactments,  as  is  sometimes 
erroneously  supposed,  but  mere  police  regulations  whose  valid- 
ity is  neither  strengthened  or  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  day 
of  rest  enjoined  is  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

We  need  the  assistance,  to  procure  any  legislation  which 
will  better  our  city  governments,  of  tliat  class  of  citizens  who 
resent  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  as  an  apparent  attempt  by 
the  law-making  power  to  control  things  spiritual,  but  so  long  as 
these  citizens  believe  that  municipal  reform  means  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  laws,  just  so  long  will  they  give  no  aid  to  those 
who  call  themselves  municipal  reformers. 

The  man  who  controls  the  management  of  the  business  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  is  like  all  others  who  are  able  to  achieve 
great  success  in  that  trade,  a  man  of  ability,  quick  to  seize  and 
take  any  advantage  of  any  weakness  in  tlic  position  of  his  op- 
ponents. So  when  the  Municipal  Reform  League  set  out  on  its 
crusade  for  the  Sunday  closing  of  saloons  and  beer  gardens,  he 
tried  to  shape  the  result  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  Sunday  laws  is  all  that  is  meant  by  municipal  reform. 

The  local  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  which  a  few 
months  ago  was  stirred  into  new  life,  hopes  to  procure  the 
necessary  statutory  enactments  which  will  carry  the  principles  of 
the  merit  system  to  municipal  offices,  or  at  least  procure  fixity- 
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of  tenure,  the  one  of  those  principles  which  has  produced  such 
good  results  in  the  police  department. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  bad  results  of  the  present 
system  of  bi-partisan  municipal  government  by  the  spoilsmen 
for  the  spoils  is  to  be  found  at  the  primaries.  Here  the  machine 
politician  and  his  henchmen  do  the  work  on  which  the  whole 
structure  of  their  success  is  built  If  the  will  of  the  people 
could  be  expressed  at  the  primaries  there  would  be  an  end  to 
our  municipal  ills.  Then  the  nominations  would  seek  the  candi- 
dates — not  the  candidates  the  nominations — but  so  long  as  the 
patronage  can  be  used  as  a  reward  for  political  service  and  so 
long  as  dismissals  for  partisan  reasons  are  possible,  so  long  will 
those  who  make  politics  their  business  in  our  large  cities  con- 
tinue to  control  the  primary  elections  in  spite  of  any  system 
that  can  be  devised  by  the  wit  of  man. 

The  good  dtizens  attend  the  primaries  until  discouraged  by 
the  futility  of  their  efforts  against  the  trained  forces  which  are 
arrayed  against  them. 

The  history  of  every  municipal  reform  movement  in  the 
country  proves  that  the  taxpayers  cannot  beat  the  bosses  at  the 
primaries  so  long  as  they  arc  armed  with  the  patronage,  except 
at  rare  intervals,  when  the  wrongs  of  the  taxpayers  have  aroused 
them  to  efforts  which  cannot  be  sustained. 

The  indictment  of  the  municipal  spoils  system  may  be 
drawn  in  four  counts,  as  follows : 

I.  It  is  absolutely  senseless,  because  there  is  no  govern- 
mental policy  to  be  carried  out.  but  only  the  city's  business  to 
be  done  in  a  business-like  way. 

3.  It  degrades  municipal  politics  so  as  to  shut  out  those 
best  fitted  to  hold  office,  by  making  it  a  mere  matter  of  bargain 
and  sale. 

3.  It  enables  the  gangsters  to  control  the  primaries  by  giv- 
ing them  the  money  of  the  taxpayers,  as  represented  by^thc 
patronage,  to  use  as  their  campaign  funds. 

4.  It  paralyzes  the  service  which  the  public  receives,  be- 
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cause  no  servant  can  take  pride  in  his  work  and  try  to  learn  to 
do  it  well  if  he  is  liable  to  be  discharged  at  any  moment  without 
reference  to  his  honesty  or  industry. 

The  people  of  Chicago  were  able,  by  a  combined  effort,  to 
carry  the  necessary  reform  legislation  triumphantly  through 
their  legislature  and  to  secure  its  adoption  at  their  municipal 
election  last  month.  If  this  law  is  enforced  there  will  be  such  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  government  of  Chicago  that  it 
will  become  a  beacon  light  to  show  all  other  cities  the  true 
course  to  the  haven  of  complete  municipal  reform. 


MUNICIPAL  CONDITION   OF   COLUMBUS. 


D.  E.  WILLIAMS. 


There  is  a  taw  in  force  in  this  state  which  requires  the  man- 
agers of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  to  apportion  the  one  hundred  or 
more  guards  of  that  institution  among  the  several  counties  of 
the  state  in  proportion  to  the  population,  including  Indians  not 
taxed,  or  something  of  that  kind.  The  enforcement  of  this  law 
results  in  bringing  to  the  Capital  City  a  new  force  of  guards 
whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the  state  administration.  The  old 
force  hangs  around  for  two  or  more  years  hunting  for  jobs  in  the 
police  or  fire  departments  of  the  city,  or  as  campaign  hustlers 
pensioned  upon  the  political  executive  committees.  They  wait 
patiently  about,  hoping  that  the  whirligig  of  politics  will  speedily 
restore  their  party  and  themselves  to  position.  This  law  should 
have  been  entitled :  *'  An  act  to  increase  the  number  of  poli- 
ticians in  cities  of  the  6rst  grade  of  the  second  class." 

The  state  officers,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  their 
clerks  and  employees,  aflcr  living  for  a  short  time  among  our 
people,  gradually  come  to  know  what  life  really  is.  They  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  its  beauties,  its  pleasures;  they  stop  sing- 
ing, "  I'm  but  a  pilgrim  here ; "  they  grow  more  cheerful,  and 
soon  begin  to  look  around  for  a  home  where  they  can  enjoy  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  their  suddenly  acquired  wealth.  Life  in 
the  remote  counties  of  the  stale  loses  its  charm;  they  love  to 
be  near  the  throne,  the  seat  of  government. 

It  used  to  be  a  serious  question  with  the  people  of  Colum- 
bus what  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  ex-convicts  when 
discharged  from  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  Repeatedly  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  legislature,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  our 
people,  requiring  the  convicts,  upon  the  expiration  of  their 
terms,  to  be  sent  back  to  tiie  counties  from  whicli  they  hailed, 
and  which  they  had  the  honor  to  represent 
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The  members  of  the  legislature  from  the  distant  counties  of 
the  state,  fearing  competition  for  their  seats  in  the  next  general 
assembly,  would  almost  unanimously  oppose  the  measure. 
Those  of  them  who  were  afraid  to  face  their  constituents,  and 
had  determined  to  live  in  the  capital,  would  vote  against  the 
measure,  possibly  for  the  reason  that  they  desired  congenial  so- 
ciety in  their  new  home.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the 
measure  did  finally  pass,  and  now  a  detective  is  always  at  hand 
when  a  convict  is  discharged  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced,  and 
the  county  entitled  to  an  increase  of  population  gets  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  foregoing  were  not  the  real 
reasons  why  this  measure  was  opposed  so  vigorously  by  the 
average  member  of  the  legislature.  It  is  intimated  that  they 
looked  upon  it  simply  as  an  entering  wedge,  to  be  followed  by 
another  law  that  would  require  members  of  their  own  body,  state 
officers  and  employees,  to  be  sent  back  to  face  their  constituents 
upon  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service.  This  reform  lies 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  turning  loose  upon  our  city  every 
•  year  of  a  large  body  of  state  officials  and  employees,  members 
of  the  legislature,  clerks  and  penitentiary  guards,  with  no  pro- 
vision for  sending  them  back  to  the  counties  from  which  they 
came,  will  have  to  be  changed.  In  the  earlier  reforms  the  ob- 
stacles were  not  insurmountable.  The  ex-convicts  were  reason- 
ably sure  of  a  welcome  home ;  they  were  at  least  not  afraid  to 
go  home.  The  impending  reform  may  not  be  so  easily  accom- 
plished. A  compromise  might  be  effected  by  which  the  ex- 
official  would  not  be  required  to  go  back  to  his  constituents, 
provided  he  would  leave  the  state. 

Until  some  such  provision  is  made  our  city  will  continue  to 
be  a  city  of  office  holders  and  ex-office  holders,  of  statesmen 
and  retired  statesmen,  of  citizens,  who  are  liable  at  any  moment 
to  break  out  with  their  old  disease  of  itch  for  office.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  infested  with  an  excess  of  professional  politicians 
who  go  about  seeking  for  something  political  to  devour,  such  as 
state,  county  or  municipal  office.  Being  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing to  the  business  of  the  public  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  attend 
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to  matters  of  private  concern.  They  naturally  and  instinctively 
turn  their  attention  to  matters  of  state.  They  arc  ready  and 
willing  at  all  times  to  render  public  service  for  a  consideration. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  there  are 
not  some  very  respectable  law-abidinjj  ex-convicts  residing  in 
the  city  of  Columbus.  Men  who  have  reformed  and  become 
good  citizens.  We  can  say  as  much  also  for  some  cx^state 
officials,  ex-mcmbers  of  the  legislature  and  ex-employees  of 
state  institutions.  Some  of  these  have  reformed,  and  are  actu- 
ally received  in  so-called  good  society.  They  are  even  trusted 
and  employed  by  well-meaning  citizens  of  a  philanthropic  dis- 
position. The  removal  of  some  of  them  from  our  city  would 
be  a  serious  and  irreparable  loss. 

The  foregoing  facts  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  death 
rate  of  our  city  is  low.  Vital  statistics  show  that  it  is  the  most 
healthy  city  of  its  size  in  the  entire  country.  The  fact  that  very 
few  office  holders  die  has  probably  as  much  to  do  with  its  good 
showing  in  this  matter  of  mortality  as  cleanliness  of  the  streets. 
There  being  no  demand  for  politicians  and  office  holders  in 
cither  of  the  other  worlds  they  arc  permitted  to  remain  and  be- 
come standing  advertisements  of  the  state  capital  as  a  health 
resort. 

Our  superabundance  of  politicians  has  resulted  in  frequent 
appeals  to  the  legislature  by  the  party  happening,  for  the  time 
being,  to  control  it  to  reorganize  the  city  government  and  thus 
capture  by  legislative  act  what  could  not  be  obtained  by  local 
consent  These  lejjislative  rapes  of  our  municipal  government, 
whether  by  accident  or  design,  have  operated  in  the  direction  of 
reform,  and  have  resulted  advantageously  to  the  city  as  well  as 
to  the  financial  advantage  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Every  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  gain  undue  advantage 
with  the  aid  of  the  legislature  in  changing  our  form  of  govern- 
ment has,  in  fact,  resulted  in  a  change  for  the  better.  Not  neces- 
sarily that  we  have  had  better  officers  or  better  government,  but 
by  the  process  of  centralization  of  power  and  simplification  of 
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macbioery  the  people  know  better  where  to  locate  responsi- 
bility. 

Prior  to  April  3,  1890,  the  city  government  of  Columbus 
was  of  a  very  primitive  character.  We  had  a  mayor,  who.  ia 
addition  to  being  the  ornamental  head  of  our  city,  also  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  police  judge  and  prosecutor.  He  was  ex 
officio  a  member  of  the  police  board,  the  tax  commission,  the 
trustees  of  the  public  library  and  the  park  commission.  He  was 
then,  as  now,  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  required  to  t)C 
a  resident  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  what  he  could  make  out 
of  police  court  fines,  forfeitures  and  costs,  he  received  a  salary 
of  ^800  per  year.  His  enforcement  of  law  and  ordinances  de- 
pended, to  a  certain  extent,  upon  bis  financial  condition.  If  his 
gold  reserve  fel)  below  a  certain  figure  he  would  order  his  chief 
of  police  to  raid  the  dives  of  the  city,  and  thus  render  unneces- 
sary a  bond  issue.  If  he  desired  a  re-election  his  manipulation 
of  his  court  and  police  was  an  exceedingly  efTective  agent  in 
bringing  about  the  desired  end. 

The  water  works  were  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
elected  by  the  people;  in  fact,  it  was  practically  an  entirely 
independent  body.  It  made  an  annual  report  to  the  Council, 
and  it  also  notified  the  City  Council  when  and  where  it  proposed 
to  lay  pipe  lines.  It  collected  and  disbursed  its  own  funds. 
The  City  Council,  however,  provided  by  ordinance  for  such  bond 
issues  as  it  required  for  the  extension  of  the  water  systems  and 
for  refunding  purposes. 

The  police  board  had  supervision  of  tlie  police  and  sanitary 
departments;  had  power  to  fix  salaries,  appoint  and  remove 
patrolmen  and  establish  all  the  regulations  governing  that  de- 
partment. Its  members  were  elected  by  the  people.  It  had  a 
clerk,  who  also  acted  as  clerk  of  the  police  court,  and  by  check 
on  the  city  treasurer  disbursed  all  its  funds. 

The  trustees  of  the  public  library  also  exercised  complete 
control  over  that  institution,  disbursing  its  own  funds.  The 
Franklin  Park  Commission,  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  four 
other  members,  two  from  the  city  and  two  5x)m  the  county  out- 


side  of  (he  city,  was  another  independent  board,  controlling  its 
own  funds,  electing  its  own  clerk  and  attending  to  its  own  busi- 
ness. It  was  entirely  independent  of  supervision  by  the  City 
Council.  The  trustees  of  the  sinking  fund  and  the  tax  commis- 
sioners, two  separate  and  distinct  boards,  were  appointed  by  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  They  exercised  then  ex- 
actly the  same  powers  and  performed  exactly  the  same  duties  as 
they  do  at  present. 

The  City  Council  was  a  body  elected  by  the  people,  two 
members  from  each  ward.  They  received  no  salary.  Each 
member  then,  as  now,  was  required  to  be  a  resident  of  the  ward 
he  represented.  This  body  was  composed  of  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers, divided  into  about  forty-two  committees,  each  of  which 
constituted  a  little  executive  board  to  transact,  subject  to  the 
authority  of  Council,  the  business  pertaining  to  the  department 
indicated  by  its  name.  For  instance,  the  committee  on  fire  de- 
partment, the  business  of  the  fire  department;  the  committee  on 
street  cleaning,  the  business  of  cleaning  streets;  the  committee 
on  lighting,  the  business  of  lighting  the  city  ;  the  committee  on 
sewers  and  drainage,  the  business  pertaining  to  sewers,  &c.  The 
Council  also  had  the  power  to  levy  all  taxes  and  assessments, 
and  thus  frequently  crippled  by  inadequate  levies  of  taxes  out- 
side boards  of  opposite  politics.  This,  in  fact,  became  its  cus- 
tom. Being  a  body  of  politicians,  and  having  the  power  to  re- 
district  the  city  into  wards,  it  saw  to  it  very  carefully  that  its 
polibcal  complexion  should  never  be  changed.  The  city  was  so 
gerrymandered  that  the  political  complexion  of  the  Council  has 
remained  the  same  ever  since  1 880,  although  in  that  time  the 
party  in  control  has  only  elected  two  mayors.  It  is  now  so  fixed 
that  the  opposite  party  cannot  expect  to  capture  it  before  1906. 
This  seizure  of  the  city  government  by  the  Council  led  the  op- 
posite party  on  two  occasions  to  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  as- 
sistance. The  first  act  designed  to  afford  relief  provided  that  the 
trustees  of  the  sinking  fund,  a  board  of  opposite  politics  to  the 
Council,  should  re-district  the  city  into  wards.  This  act  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court. 
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The  next  act  or  a  remedial  nature  passed  on  April  5.  1890. 
It  stripped  the  Cit)'  Council  of  its  executive  power  and  created 
a  board  of  public  works  in  which  they  vested  it  This  was  the 
6rst  radical  step  taken  in  the  change  of  our  municipal  govern- 
ment. It  had,  however,  some  glaring  defects.  It  did  not  go 
far  enough.  It  should  have  also  abolished  the  police  board  and 
turned  over  to  the  new  board  all  its  powers  and  duties.  This 
omission  gave  it  a  very  pronounced  partisan  tinge.  It  left  this 
board  in  existence  because  its  political  complexion  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  legislature.  The  failure  to  abolish  this  board  was 
probably  the  thing  that  conduced  more  than  anything  else  to 
the  success  of  the  next  reorganizing  legislative  act. 

The  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  police  management  of 
the  city  became  so  great  that  the  people  demanded,  and  the  politi- 
cians of  the  other  party  stood  ready  to  give,  a  change  in  form. 
Among  the  good  features  of  the  act  of  1S90  was  (i)  i^^  concen- 
tration in  the  board  of  public  works  of  nearly  alt  the  impor- 
tant executive  work  of  the  dty ;  (2)  its  leaving  to  the  City 
Council  only  legislative  work ;  (3)  the  creation  of  the  oflSce  of 
<ity  auditor,  in  which  were  concentrated  all  power  to  disburse 
the  funds  of  the  city,  which  had  been  done  previously  by  the 
city  clerk,  the  police  clerk,  the  secretary  of  the  water  works,  the 
secretary  of  the  park  commission  and  the  trustees  of  the  city 
library.  It  made  the  auditor  and  his  bondsmen  liable  to  the 
city  for  all  illegal  expenditures  of  public  money,  no  matter  by 
what  body  they  might  be  authorized.  It  required  the  board  of 
public  works  to  meet  every  day  and  to  devote  their  entire  time 
and  attention  to  the  business  of  the  city.  If  they  failed  to  do 
this  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  law. 

It  did  not  affect  the  status  of  the  mayor.  He  was  still  left 
in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  of  police  judge  and  prosecutor. 
He  was  still  a  member  of  the  police  board,  and,  in  company 
with  the  other  members,  could  enforce  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  city.  The  other  police  commissioners,  however,  did  not  owe 
him  any  allegiance.  They  were  not  his  appointees.  They  were 
elected  by  the  people.     They  could  outvote  him  in  the  matter 
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of  giving  orders  to  the  police  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of 
laws  and  ordinances.  If  so  disp^oscd,  or  inclined,  they  could 
perform  the  duties  required  by  their  oath  of  office. 

The  old  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  mayor  and  the  old 
police  board  to:  "  At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  and  as  far  as  the  board  may  deem  neces- 
sary, for  the  welfare  of  the  city,  within  the  county,  preserve  the 
public  peace,  prevent  crime,  arrest  offenders,  protect  rights  of 
persons  and  property,  guard  the  public  health,  preserve  order, 
remove  nuisances  existing  in  streets,  roads,  places  and  highways, 
report  all  leaks  or  other  defects  in  water  pipes  and  sewers  to  the 
proper  authorities,  provide  a  proper  force  at  every  fire  in  order 
that  thereby  the  firemen  and  property  may  be  protected,  protect 
strangers  and  travelers  at  steamboat  and  ship  landings  and  rail- 
way stations,  and  generally  obey  and  enforce  all  ordinances  of 
the  City  Council,  criminal  laws  of  the  state  and  of  the  United 
States." 

These  powers  and  duties  are,  under  our  new  law,  vested  in 
the  director  of  public  safety,  who  is  himself  the  creature  of  the 
mayor,  and  wholly  subject  to  his  power.  The  Act  of  April  3, 
1890,  which  reorganized  the  city  government,  could  not  in  the 
political  nature  of  things  remain  in  force  very  much  longer  than 
that  party  controlled  the  legislature.  In  the  fall  of  1891  the 
political  complexion  of  the  legislature  changed.  Immediately 
the  out-of-job  politicians  of  our  city  formulated  a  bill  calculated 
to  capture  all  the  offices  of  the  government,  including  the  police 
force,  which  had  remained  unchanged  under  the  former  act. 
The  precise  nature  of  the  bill  was  kept  secret  until  the  first  day 
of  the  next  session  of  the  general  assembly,  when  it  was  intro- 
duced as  House  Bill,  No.  7.  Only  six  bills  got  in  ahead  of  it 
It  was  of  such  a  radical  nature  that  it  had  a  very  rough  voyage. 
Instead  of  being  enacted  into  a  law  within  a  week  after  its  intro- 
duction, as  its  promoters  intended  and  expected,  it  was  assailed 
upon  every  hand  as  not  being  an  improvement  upon  the  law  in 
force.     The  attack  upon  it  was  so  vigorous,  and  suek  persuasive 
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arg^umcfits  were  used  upon  just  the  right  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  that  it  failed  to  pass  during  that  session. 

In  the  meantime, the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Will- 
iam F.  Burdell,  issued  a  call  for  a  convention,  to  be  composed  of 
delegates  from  each  ward  in  the  city,  to  formulate  a  charter  that 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  advocates  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  lime  be  fair  to  all  the  people  without  re- 
gard to  political  affiliations.  The  delegates  were  elected,  met  in 
convention,  and  after  long  and  faithful  service  produced  a  bill, 
not  as  good  as  many  of  the  members  desired,  but  as  good  as 
could  be  obtained  from  a  body,  a  large  number  of  whom  were 
politicians,  office  holders  and  ex-office  holders,  who  had  axes  to 
grind.  This  bill  so  framed  was  the  basis  of  our  present  law.  It 
was  so  modified  by  the  politicians  who  controlled  its  passage 
through  the  legislature  that  it  should  not  take  efTect  at  once,  but 
only  as  the  terms  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  public  works 
expired.  It  is  still  in  process  of  coming  into  effect.  It  will  be 
in  full  force  on  April  i$,  1S96.  In  the  meantime  the  mayor 
cannot  remove  the  incumbent  whom  the  legislature  said  should 
remain  in  office  to  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 
It  took  more  care  of  the  individual  tlian  of  the  public. 

It  finally  passed  on  March  7,  1893.  As  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  a  legislative  act  is  not  regarded  as  valid  until  tlie  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  which  is  supposed  to  be  out  of  politics,  says 
50.  It  would  be  regarded  as  a  reflection  upon  that  court's  in- 
telligence and  integrity  not  to  permit  it  to  pass  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  act  that  throws  out  of  employment  one  set 
of  officers  and  installs  a  new.  The  court,  on  June  13th,  finally 
pronounced  it  valid,  and  the  change  of  form  and  a  slight  change 
of  officers  took  place.  This  law,  known  in  our  city  as  the 
Charter  Law  (Vol.90,  Ohio  Local  Laws,  page  1 36),  provides : 
"  The  legislative  power  and  authority  shall  be  vested  in  a  Coun- 
cil, which  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  ward,  who 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Each  member  receives  a 
salary  of  five  dollars  per  meeting.  The  Council  is  given  power 
to  provide,  by  ordinance,  for  the  appointment  of  such  officers  as 


may  be  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  all  provisions  of  law 
or  ordinance  relating  to  markets,  city  scales,  sealing  of  weights 
and  measures,  consumption  of  smoke  and  the  examination  of 
stationary  engineers ;  to  establish  and  maintain  a  police  force,  to 
consist  of  a  superintendent  and  such  subordinate  officers  and 
patrolmen  as  it  shall,  from  time  to  time,  deem  necessary,  and  fix 
their  compensation ;  a  fire  force,  to  consist  of  a  chief  of  such 
force  and  such  subordinate  officers  and  members  as  it  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  deem  necessary,  and  fix  their  compensation. 

"  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  health  officer,  who 
shall  be  a  physician,  and  such  other  physicians  and  subordinate 
officers  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  inhabitants  of  such 
cities  from  the  evils  of  contagious,  malignant  and  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  shall  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  compensation. '^ 

The  Charter  l-aw  also  provides  :  "  The  executive  power  and 
authority  shall  be  vested  in  the  mayor,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  such  officers  as  shall  be  created  by  law  or  appointed 
by  virtue  of  this  act.  There  shall  be  a  mayor,  police  judge  and 
a  clerk  of  the  police  court,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  electors- 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

"The  board  of  public  works  shall  consist  of  four  members^ 
and  shall,  as  the  terms  of  the  present  incumbents  expire,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  The  term  of  office  of  any  member  of 
said  board  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  term  for  which  the 
mayor  so  appointing  him  is  elected.  Members  of  said  board 
shall  also  be  the  heads  of  departments.  The  mayor  shall,  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  each  member  of  said  board,  design 
natc  which  of  the  four  departments  said  member  shall  have 
charge  of  as  director.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  ^3000  per  annum.  Said  board  shall  have  all  the 
power  and  perform  all  the  duties  vested  in  the  board  of  public 
works  as  heretofore  established.  It  shall  have  stated  meetings 
at  least  once  each  week.  There  shall  be  the  following  depart- 
ments :  First,  department  of  law  ;  second,  department  of  ac- 
counts; third,  department  of  public  safety;  fourth,  department 
of  public  improvements.     Each  of  said  directors,  before  enter- 


ing  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  give  bond  according  to 
law  in  the  sum  of  ^25,000,  excepting,  however,  the  director  of 
accounts,  who  shall  give  bond  according  to  law  in  the  sum  of 
$50,cxx>.  Such  bonds  to  be  approved  by  the  mayor  and  Council- 
The  mayor  shall  receive  a  salary  of  ^4000  per  annum,  and  no 
officer  shall  receive  pay  for  services  when  absent  from  the  city 
more  than  two  weeks  at  any  time  in  any  year.  The  mayor  and 
the  heads  of  the  several  departments  shall  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  shall  hold  no 
other  offices." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  government  of  Columbus  at 
present  is  an  approximation  to  the  so-called  federal  plan.  We 
have  an  executive,  a  legislative  and  a  judicial  department.  The 
executive  department  consists  of  a  mayor,  elected  by  the  people 
on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  ap- 
points the  heads  of  the  four  departments  of  law,  accounts,  of 
public  safety  and  of  public  works  without  interference  from  any 
other  department,  that  is,  without  being  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  City  Council.  These  heads  of  departments  arc  appointed 
for  a  lerm  of  two  years,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  mayor's 
term.  His  appointees  cannot  embarrass  a  succeeding  mayor  by 
holding  over. 

The  mayor  can  also  at  any  time  he  is  so  disposed  remove 
any  head  of  a  department  appointed  by  him  at  will.  In  other 
words,  he  is  clothed  with  full  and  ample  power  to  give  the  city 
as  good  or  as  bad  a  government  as  he  sees  fit  or  knows  how. 
This  absolute  power  of  appointment,  coupled  as  it  is  with  power 
to  remove  at  will  any  of  his  appointees,  takes  away  from  the 
mayor  the  last  vestige  of  excuse  for  evasion  of  the  performance 
of  his  legal  duties.  He  can  at  the  time  he  makes  an  appoint- 
ment take  from  his  appointee  a  written  resignation  of  the  office, 
to  be  accepted  at  his  pleasure. 

This,  we  are  advised,  our  present  mayor  has  done.  This 
gives  the  people  a  perfectly  clear,  unclouded  right  to  hold  the 
mayor  of  our  city  absolutely  responsible  for  the  execution  or 
non-execution  of  our  laws  and  ordinances.     If  he  permits  a 
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director  of  public  safety,  who  controls  the  police  department  of 
the  city,  to  continue  in  office,  and  at  the  same  time  this  director 
fails,  for  instance,  to  cause  the  saloons  to  close  at  midnight,  or 
on  Sunday,  as  the  city  ordinance  requires,  we  are  not  only  free 
to  assume  that  that  is  the  policy  of  the  mayor  himself,  but  we 
are  bound  to  so  assume.  If  the  director  of  public  safety  permits 
gambling  establishments  to  Hourish,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
written  resignation  of  his  ofBce  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor, 
unaccepted,  we  have  a  right  to  assume — yes,  we  are  bound  to 
assume — that  the  existence  of  this  vice  meets  the  approval  of 
the  head  of  the  city  government,  or  at  least  that  he  docs  not  in- 
tend to  disturb  or  suppress  it. 

This  enables  the  electors  of  our  city  to  vote  intelligently. 
They  have  only  one  matter  to  consider.  They  can  find  out  in 
advance  of  the  election  what  they  want,  can  put  up  a  candidate 
that  will  give  them  what  they  want,  and  cast  their  votes  for  him 
undisturbed  by  other  issues.  Strictly  carried  out  this  would  re- 
sult in  every  man  being  his  own  candidate. 

In  addition  to  his  absolute  power  of  appointing  and  remov- 
ing the  members  of  his  cabinet,  the  mayor  is  also  clothed  with 
the  veto  power  over  the  act  of  the  City  Council.  Every  ordi- 
nance, resolution  or  order  involving  an  expenditure  of  money, 
or  the  approval  of  a  contract  for  the  paj'ment  of  money,  or  for 
the  purchase,  sale,  lease  of  transfer  of  property  ;  or  granting  a 
franchise,  or  creating  a  right,  or  levying  any  tax,  or  imposing 
any  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  before  it  trices  effect  has  to  be 
presented,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk,  to  the  mayor  of  the  city 
for  approval.  The  mayor,  if  he  approves  such  ordinance,  resolu- 
tion or  order,  signs  it,  but  if  he  does  not  approve  it  he  returns 
the  same  to  the  Council,  with  his  objections,  within  ten  days 
thereafter,  or  if  the  Council  is  not  in  session  then  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  thereafter,  which  objections  the  Council  causes 
to  be  entered  in  full  on  its  journal,  and  if  he  docs  not  return  the 
same  within  the  time  above  limited  it  takes  effect  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it.     He  can  also  approve  or  disap- 
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prove  the  whole  or  any  item  or  part  of  any  ordinance,  resolu- 
tion or  order  appropriating  money. 

The  new  law  is  not  yet  in  full  force.  The  mayor,  elected 
last  month,  only  bad  power  to  appoint  three  of  the  members  of 
his  cabinet,  the  directors  of  law,  of  accounts  and  of  public 
safety.  He  cannot,  before  next  April,  appoint  his  director  of 
public  works.  It  is  only  since  the  last  election  that  the  niayor 
has  become  clothed  with  sufficient  power  to  make  him  the  real 
head  of  the  city  government  and  responsible  for  its  management 

Since  April  15th  an  air  uf  business  pervades  the  city  hall. 
There  is  no  longer  a  playing  at  government.  Measures  are 
being  looked  into  and  examined  by  the  mayor  as  they  have 
never  been  by  his  predecessors.  The  reckless  granting  of  fran- 
chises without  consideration  has  probably  ceased.  Heads  of  de- 
partments will  be  required  to  devote  some  of  their  lime  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices.  Mere  figure  heads  will  no 
longer  be  conspicuous.  While  ring  politicians  are  suspected  of 
exercising  too  much  power  in  dictating  appointments,  it  is  yet 
too  early  to  pronounce  judgment  The  Constitutions  of  the  state 
and  of  the  United  States  are  being  observed  in  not  requiring  re- 
ligious tests  as  qualifications  for  appointment  to  office. 

While  certain  classes  are  complaining  of  too  much  leniency 
in  the  enforcement  of  some  laws  and  ordinances,  they  remember 
that  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  our  form  of  government  is  the 
fact  that  majorities  rule,  and  can  by  means  of  the  ballot  obtain 
a  realization  of  their  desires.  Future  measures  of  reform  in  our 
fundamental  law  will  probably  He  in  the  direction  of  creating  the 
separate  office  of  city  treasurer,  and  clothing  him  with  power,  in 
addition  to  his  present  duties,  to  collect  all  such  assessments, 
water  rents  and  other  moneys  as  are  now  collected  by  sundry 
city  officials.  The  terms  of  all  city  officials  will  probably  be 
made  to  terminate  at  the  same  time,  and  annual  elections  give 
way  to  biennial.  Our  city  debt,  which  increased  at  an  average 
rate  of  more  than  one  million  dollars  per  year  during  the  five 
years  ending  in  1892,  is  now  under  control,  and  will  rapidly 
diminish  under  a  proper  application  of  the  veto  power  by  a  busi- 
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ness  mayor.  The  tax  rate  will  decline  from  two  dollars  and 
ninety  cents  to  two  dollars  and  seventy  cents  the  present  year 
as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  levy  made  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  purposes,  and  further  reductions  may  be  made  by 
other  departments.  The  outlook  is  bright  for  a  rigidly  economi- 
cal administration. 

So  far  as  form  is  concerned,  our  government  is  about  what 
it  should  be.  It  is  now  more  largely  a  question  of  men.  It 
might  be  well  to  institute  compulsory  service  and  disfranchise 
or  double  the  taxation  of  the  voter  who  declined  an  appoint- 
ment or  refused  to  accept  office.  The  same  amount  of  service 
should  be  required  for  a  certain  salary  as  is  required  in  mer- 
cantile business.  All  snaps  should  be  eliminated,  and  civil  serv- 
ice reform  methods  govern  in  subordinate  positions. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KENNEDY, 
Mayor  of  Allegheny. 


The  growing  sentiment  among  the  masses  of  the  people  for 
political  reforms,  and  the  lively  interest  manifested  in  all  move- 
ments looking  toward  the  securing  of  better  government,  es- 
pecially in  that  of  municipal  affairs,  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
those  who  love  a  clean  political  fabric,  and  particularly  to  those 
who  have  awakened  the  people  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  movements,  and  through  whose  efforts  and 
leadership  so  great  advancement  has  been  made  within  the  past 
few  years. 

In  city  misgovernment  lies  the  root  of  national  corruption. 
The  cities  now  dominate  our  national  affairs  to  a  marvelous  de- 
gree. The  political  leaders  of  the  day  have  received  their  train- 
ing in  the  direction  of  city  politics,  and  until  our  municipalities 
have  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of  honest,  faithful  servants, 
there  can  be  little  hope  of  any  material  elevation  of  tone  in 
national  affairs.  The  administration  of  public  affairs  is  never 
any  better  than  the  men  who  direct  them,  and  for  that  reason 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  general  reform  in  the  political  meth- 
ods of  the  country  until  the  individual  cities  and  communities 
see  to  it  that  their  local  affairs  are  conducted  with  the  same 
purity  of  motive  and  businesslike  integrity  and  economy  that 
characterize  the  conduct  of  private  business. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  majority,  a  very  large  major- 
ity, of  the  people  earnestly  desire  better  government,  but  apathy, 
want  of  co-operation  and  a  disinclination  to  participate  actively 
in  political  contests  prevent  the  average  citizen  from  doing  his 
duty  in  the  securing  of  the  very  thing  which  is  desirable,  and 
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whose  inconsistency  is  made  manifest  by  the  vehement  manner 
in  which  he  protests  against  the  election  of  unworthy  men  whom 
he  has  made  no  effort  to  defeat  as  a  candidate.  Lulled  into  in- 
activity by  the  false  notion  that  his  vote  is  of  no  particular  im- 
portance and  cannot  effect  the  general  result,  he  refrains  from 
going  to  the  polls ;  but  did  he  take  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
time  in  exercising  his  right  of  citizenship  and  urging  his  friends 
and  neighbors  to  do  so  that  he  spends  in  denouncing  the  man- 
agement of  municipal  affairs,  his  influence  would  count  largely, 
and  would  be  a  leaven  in  the  political  loaf  that  would  soon  per- 
meate the  whole  mass.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
better  municipal  government  to-day  is  the  lamentable  fact  that 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  property  owners  and  intelligent 
citizens  generally  neglect  to  vote,  and  yet  there  never  was  a 
combination  of  corrupt  men  manipulating  public  administration 
to  their  own  ends  so  strong  but  that  the  people  could  overthrow 
it  if  they  would  but  use  their  franchise  right  This  government 
of  ours  is  a  representative  one,  and  the  imperati\x  obligation  of 
citizenship  is  placed  on  every  man.  who  is  a  unit  therein,  to  ex- 
ercise his  right  of  franchise  in  a  reasonable  and  patriotic  manner, 
that  the  integrity  and  purity  of  the  whole  may  be  preserved.  It 
is  a  blot  on  the  character  of  our  people  that  they  hold  suffrage 
so  cheaply;  a  crime  that  calls  for  the  disfranchisement  of  all 
those  who  habitually  refuse  to  participate  in  the  elections,  and 
who  in  this  way  are  insidiously  weakening  and  corrupting  what 
ought  to  be  the  strongest  and  purest  government  in  tJic  world. 
Despite  the  evils  yet  to  be  overcome,  it  is  marvelous  the 
improvement  that  has  been  made  in  municipal  government 
within  the  past  ten  years.  Personally,  I  can  speak  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  as  I  am 
familiar  with  the  workings  of  these  cities  under  the  old  system 
as  well  as  the  present  one,  operating  as  we  are  under  our  new 
charter  for  second-class  cities.  Under  tlie  old  system,  previous 
to  1887,  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  were  officered  by  a  mayor, 
treasurer,  comptroller,  poor  board,  which  managed  the  city 
charities;  police  commissioners,  managing  the  police;  street 
commissioners,  managing  the  streets;   superintendent  of  water 
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works,  controlling  the  water  department  of  the  city ;  and  ward 
collectors,  for  the  collection  of  delinquent  taxes.  AU  of  these 
several  officials  were  under  the  control  of  committees  of  Coun- 
cils. It  was  3  most  pernicious  system ;  wasteful  in  the  extreme, 
and  offering  opportunities  for  corruption  on  every  side.  With 
the  management  of  all  these  various  sub-departments  under  the 
dictation  of  councilmanic  committees,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
-at  that  results  were  so  poor  and  expenses  so  heavy. 

Under  our  present  method  of  city  government  we  have  a 
^jnayor,  a  comptroller  and  treasurer  in  Pittsburg,  all  of  whom 
are  elected  by  the  people,  and  in  Allegheny  a  mayor  elected  by 
the  people  and  a  treasurer  and  comptroller  elected  by  Councils, 
but  in  all  other  respects  our  government  is  identical  We  have 
a  director  of  public  works,  under  whose  direction  lies  the  man- 
agement of  the  water  works,  city  streets,  sewers,  electric  light- 
ing, markets,  parks  and  all  city  property,  with  the  exception  of 
the  engine-houses  and  patrol  stations;  a  director  of  public 
safet>*.  in  whose  charge  are  the  police  and  fire  departments,  and 
a  director  of  public  charities,  who  controls  the  department  of 
charities.  These  three  directors  have  entire  charge  of  their 
respective  departments  and  hire  and  discharge  all  men  employed 
therein. 

Much  as  our  municipal  government  has  been  improved  we 
must  meet  the  ever-present  question  :  *'  What  can  we  do  to 
-make  it  better  i*"  That  it  is  susceptible  of  further  advancement 
and  greater  effectiveness  is  beyond  a  question.  In  my  opinion 
one  of  the  strongest  answers  to  the  query  is  to  be  found  in 
''  dvil  service,"  In  public  matters,  as  in  private,  the  best  results 
can  only  be  attained  through  good  service.  If  a  man  has  ability 
and  performs  his  duty  intelligently  and  satisfactorily  a  change  in 
administration  should  not  work  his  removal  except  for  cause  af- 
fecting the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  him.  Make 
fidelity  to  duty  the  touchstone  for  preferment  in  public  office 
and  let  it  be  understood  that  politics  cannot  affect  his  position 
and  the  result  will  be  that  our  city  employees  will  reward  the 
people  with  better  service  and  the  general  standing  of  those  who 
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serve  the  muntcipality  will  be  considerably  elevated  both  as  to 
moral  and  intellectual  worth. 

At  present  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  Allegheny 
and  Pittsburg  are  elected  by  Councils,  which  I  consider  a  mis- 
take and  one  that  may  give  rise  to  controversy  as  between  the 
mayor  and  the  heads  of  the  departments.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  heads  of  departments  should  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  as 
I  fully  believe  in  centralization  in  the  administration  of  public 
alTairs  to  as  great  a  degree  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  While 
the  mayor  has  no  positive  power  in  the  departments  mentioned, 
yet  he  is  morally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  same,  al- 
though they  may  be  under  the  control  of  men  whose  appoint- 
ment be  could  not  approve.  By  making  these  officials  ap- 
pointees of  the  mayor  there  would  then  be  someone  whom  the 
people  could  hold  personally  responsible  for  the  choice.  As  it 
now  is  the  chiefs  are  under  the  influence  and  domination  of 
councilmen  and  are  forced  to  place  many  men  on  their  depart- 
ment rolls  who  are  utterly  unfit  for  duty,  and  all  the  while  the 
power  of  the  mayor  is  limited  in  correcting  such  abuses  as  he 
may  see  in  the  department,  although  held  morally  responsible 
by  the  people  for  their  proper  administration.  If  the  mayor  had 
the  appointing  of  the  chiefs  of  departments,  who  were  free  to 
make  their  selection  of  subordinates  without  undue  influence 
from  councilmen,  and  dereliction  in  duty  and  mismanagement  of 
their  department  would  properly  react  upon  the  appointing 
power  and  the  mayor  would  then  have  to  assume  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility and  answer  to  the  people. 

All  revolution  and  change  in  political  methods  must  come 
primarily  from  the  people  in  whom  is  vested  the  voting  power, 
which  requires  the  first  work  to  be  done  among  the  voters,  and 
here  education  is  abolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
lasting  and  rational  results.  I  believe  firmly  in  the  formation  of 
civic  clubs,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  impress  on  every*  citizen  the 
Importance  of  his  doing  his  full  duty  at  the  polls,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  primaries,  as  it  is  here  the  first  test  of  competency 
and  worthlessness  is  made,  and  on  the  result  of  the  issue  here 


depends  the  evil  or  good  effect  of  the  final  election.  It  is  a  fact, 
■we  must  admit,  that  in  moat  cities  the  nomination  at  the  pri- 
maries is  almost  equivalent  to  election,  and  yet  the  primaries  are 
most  shamefully  neglected  by  the  better  classes  of  our  citizens, 
and  are  consequently  under  the  direction  of  the  most  vicious 
element  in  our  politics.  Civic  clubs,  I  believe,  could  do  a  won- 
derfully effective  work  in  this  direction,  as  it  is  a  demonstrated 
fact  that  when  the  people  turn  out  en  masse  to  do  battle  with 
corruption  the  struggle  is  a  short  and  decisive  one  which  is  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  the  right.  The  main  point  is  to  get  the 
voters  out ;  that  done,  it  is  safe  to  trust  the  result  of  the  issue  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  who  will  not  fail  to  se- 
lect the  best  available  material  for  public  service.  The  various 
organizations  now  in  operation  in  many  of  our  cities  have  done  and 
are  doing  a  splendid  work  in  elevating  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try and  vastly  improving  the  municipal  affairs  of  tlieir  com- 
munity. Of  our  local  organizations,  I  must  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  work  done  by  the  Ladies'  Health  Protective 
Association  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  This  organization  has 
accomplished  the  most  valuable  results  in  the  betterment  of 
public  health  and  comfort  in  the  past  few  years  by  their  inde- 
fatigable efforts.  Their  work  is  done  in  a  reasonable,  business- 
like way  ;  quietly,  but  persistently.  Through  their  efforts  is  due 
our  garbage  ordinance  for  tlie  collection  of  the  garbage  of  the 
city,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  ordinances  we  have  ever 
passed  for  the  good  health  of  the  entire  community.  Their  per- 
severing work  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  and  street  cars  ; 
the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  and  in  fact  everything  af- 
fecting the  health  of  the  people,  shows  a  growing  sentiment  in 
this  direction  which  cannot  help  but  bear  rich  fruit.  Let  the 
men  bestir  themselves,  and  with  properly  conducted,  energetic 
civic  clubs  making  an  aggressive  movement,  seconded  by  the 
quiet  moral  influence  of  the  women,  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
of  corruption's  banquet  hall  will  soon  appear,  and  notice  served 
that  only  the  best  material  must  be  nominated  for  office  and  a 
government  for  the  good  of  the  people  only  will  be  permitted. 
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I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  a  radical  reduction  in  the 
number  of  councilmen  would  be  an  improvement.  We  now  have 
in  our  cities  one  select  councilman  to  each  ward  and  one  common 
councilman  to  every  five  hundred  and  fifty  taxables.  Formerly 
we  had  two  select  councilmen  to  each  ward,  but  since  the  new 
law  has  effected  a  reduction  in  the  number,  the  improvement  is 
so  marked  that  it  is  evident  a  corresponding  reduction  in  our 
common  branch  would  be  equally  beneficial.  The  fewer  mem- 
bers there  arc  to  elect  the  better  is  the  opportunity  for  the  selec- 
tion of  strong  and  worthy  men.  Public  business  would  be  at- 
tended to  with  greater  dispatch,  and  the  voters  would  know 
where  to  place  the  responsibility  for  any  unwise  legislation  at- 
tempted. 

There  are  a  few  points  which  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  particu- 
larly, and  which  in  my  experience  as  chairman  of  public  works 
committee  and  afterwards  as  mayor  of  Allegheny  seem  to  me 
to  be  important  subjects  for  the  attention  of  all  civic  organiza- 
tions; matters  to  which  the  people,  at  large  give  little  attention 
and  yet  they  contribute  directly  to  their  health  and  comfort. 
The  water  question  of  a  city  is  a  most  important  one,  and  joined 
4o  the  question  of  water  supply  is  that  of  the  pollution  of  the 
streams.  Nothing  is  so  absolutely  important  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  communit)'  as  the  water  it  drinks.  It  is  the  one 
thing  we  cannot  dispense  with,  the  imperative  necessity  of  life 
and  health  for  which  there  is  no  substitute,  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  the  one  matter  in  city  life  that  is  most  neglected  in 
nearly  every  community.  As  long  as  people  can  step  to  a 
hydrant  and  draw  their  water  supply  without  trouble  they  never 
seem  to  consider  the  source  of  the  supply  or  the  filth  with  which 
the  witer  they  are  drinking  may  be  impregnated.  It  is  only 
when  threatened  with  a  great  epidemic  like  cholera  that  they 
become  conscious  of  the  situation  and  give  it  any  concern.  Let 
the  people  realize  that  the  deaths  each  year  from  t>'phoid  fever, 
for  which  polluted  streams  are  largely  responsible,  arc  more 
than  from  the  worst  epidemic  of  cholera  we  have  ever  known 
jn  this  country,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  legis- 
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lation  for  the  protection  of  the  streams  and  the  procuring  of  a 
better  water  supply  for  our  cities.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
cost,  but  one  of  life  and  health  itself,  and  deserves  the  first  con- 
sideration in  all  municipal  bodies.  In  fact  it  is  of  such  vita!  im- 
portance that  I  believe  the  matter  of  stream  pollution  should  be 
made  a  national  question. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  water  supply  of  a  city  comes  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  sewage  question.  Fine  streets  and 
parks  are  a  desideratum  in  evcrj*  city,  but  should  only  be  con- 
sidered as  secondarj'to  a  complete  and  scientific  sewage  system^ 
which  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  people  to  demand  from 
those  conducting  municipal  a^airs,  and  that  city  fails  dismally 
in  its  possibilities  which  neglects  to  see  to  it  that  its  water 
supply  and  sewage  systems  are  not  improved  and  kept  fully  in 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  community. 

Nothing  gives  the  residents  of  a  city  more  pleasure,  and  is 
their  just  boast,  than  clean  streets  and  pavements.  The  old 
cobble-stone  pavement  is  a  relic  of  the  past.  The  rough  surface 
holding  in  its  grasp  the  festering  filth  of  the  street,  not  to  men- 
tion the  excessive  cost  of  maintenance  and  destruction  of 
vehicles,  has  passed  into  oblivion  in  every  well-regulated  city  of 
to-day,  and  in  their  place  we  have  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
asphalt  or  block  pavements,  which  offer  every  opportunity  for 
the  speedy  and  complete  collection  of  the  refuse  on  our  thor- 
oughfares. I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  to 
collect  the  garbage  of  the  city  both  on  the  streets  and  elsewhere, 
as  I  am  convinced  that  by  so  collecting  it  in  proper  vehicles 
and  disposing  of  the  same  in  some  systematic  manner,  such  as 
steaming  or  cremating,  tlius  destroying  the  disease  germs,  the 
general  health  of  the  city  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  that  in  cities  where  the  municipal  collection  of 
the  garbage  is  not  attended  to  the  people  generally  dejwsit  their 
filth  and  offal  on  vacant  lots,  in  the  cellars  of  their  homes  and 
in  the  public  sewers,  there  to  fester  and  foul  the  air,  an  eyesore 
to  decency  and  a  detriment  to  all. 

In  conclusion  I  would  add  one  suggestion.     It   is  quite 
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certain  that  we  have  already  too  many  laws  and  not  enough 
enforcement.    As  Hamlet  says, 

It  is  a  custom 
More  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

And  so  it  is.  We  have  good  laws  in  plenty,  but  it  is  the 
disregard  of  the  sacredness  of  the  laws  and  the  indiflference  of 
the  people  to  their  observance  which  gives  rise  to  so  much  of 
the  corruption  of  the  day.  It  is  not  in  the  law,  but  in  the  ob- 
servance thereof  that  the  virtue  Hes.  Let  us  have  fewer  laws 
looking  for  the  end  to  be  attained,  but  made  with  due  consider- 
ation and  care,  and  then  insist  on  a  strict  obedience  to  their 
requirements  without  fear  or  &vor ;  then,  and  then  only,  can 
we  expect  to  stand  on  a  sound  political  basis. 
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FRANK  M.  LOOMIS. 
President,  Buffalo  Good  Government  Club  Councii- 


The  government  of  Buffalo,  like  that  of  most  American 
cities,  is  hybrid  in  form.  Tlie  heads  of  some  departments  are 
elected,  and  an  increasing  number  are  appointed  in  accord  with 
the  drift  of  public  opinion  in  that  direction.  The  revised  char- 
ter of  1891  conferred  largely  increased  powers  of  appointmcat 
on  the  mayor,  and  the  executive  departments  are  now  consti- 
tuted as  follows : 

The  mayor,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  A  department 
•of  public  works  under  the  control  of  three  commissioners,  one 
of  whom  is  elected  and  the  other  two  appointed  by  the  mayor 
from  among  the  adherents  of  opposing  political  parties.  Each 
commissioner  holds  office  for  three  years,  and  each  receives  a 
salary  of  $5000.  Included  in  this  department  are  four  bureaus, 
■each  in  charge  of  a  single  executive  officer.  The  functions  of 
•Aese  executives  may  be  gleaned  from  their  official  titles,  viz., 
^ief  engineer,  water  superintendent,  superintendent  of  streets, 
superintendent  of  buildings. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  revised  charter  these  bureaus 
were  separate  departments,  and  the  heads  of  two  of  them,  the 
chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of  streets,  were  elected.  De- 
partment of  police,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  ex  officio,  and  two 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  adherents  of  op- 
posing political  parties.  'l"he  superintendent  of  police  and  other 
subordinates  are  appointed  by  this  board.  Department  of  fire, 
consisting  of  tliree  commissioners  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Not 
more  than  two  of  them  have  the  same  political  affiliations.  They 
receive  no  compensation  except  a  per  diem  of  five  dollars  for  every 
meeting  of  the  board  which  they  attend,  not  exceeding  in  all 
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^500  a  year.  Dq>artment  of  health,  at  the  head  of  which  is  tfie 
health  commissioner,  who  is  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  who 
holds  office  for  hve  years.  To  a  Hmited  extent  his  acts  are  sub- 
ject to  supervision  by  the  board  of  health,  which  consists  of  the 
mayor,  the  president  of  the  board  of  public  works  and  the  health 
commissioner.  Department  of  parks,  consisting  of  the  mayor, 
€x  officio,  and  fifteen  commissioners  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
These  commissioners  serve  without  compensation. 

The  heads  of  all  other  departments  are  elected,  and  include 
the  comptroller,  treasurer,  corporation  counsel,  five  assessors, 
overseer  of  the  poor,  and  singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  superin- 
tendent of  education.  A  board  of  school  examiners  appointed 
by  the  mayor  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  po- 
sitions as  school  teachers,  but  the  whole  list  of  eligibles  is  cer- 
tified to  the  superintendent,  who  can  make  his  appointments 
therefrom  without  regard  to  any  candidate's  standing  on  such 
list 

The  legislative  department,  or  Common  Council,  is  com- 
posed of  two  branches,  the  board  of  aldermen,  consisting  of  one 
representative  elected  from  each  of  the  twenty-five  wards  in  tlie 
city,  and  a  board  of  councilmen,  composed  of  nine  members 
elected  from  the  city  at  large.  The  right  of  initiative  rests  with 
the  board  of  aldermen. 

The  judiciary  are  all  elected,  including  the  police  justices. 

There  is  also  the  civil  service  commission,  consisting  of  fif- 
teen members,  no  more  than  eight  of  whom  belong  to  one  polit- 
ical party.  They  serve  without  compensation,  but  ^2300  is  ap- 
propriated to  pay  the  salaries  of  a  secretary  and  assistant,  and 
other  expenses. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  form  of  Buffalo's  government  It  is  a 
compromise  of  opposing  views,  and  like  all  compromises  docs 
not  quite  satisfy  any  one.  la  some  respects  the  partial  change 
from  an  elective  to  an  appointive  system  has  been  productive  of 
good  results.  In  the  matter  of  street  cleaning  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  since  the  street  department  was  made  one 
of  the  bureaus  of  the  department  of  public  works,  but  there  has 


been  a  commensurate  increased  expense.  This,  also,  is  true  of 
the  department  of  health.  The  fire  department  is  very  efficient. 
The  police  department  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  and  often- 
time  just  censure,  but  under  the  spur  of  criticism  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  improvement 

As  before  stated,  the  heads  of  the  educational  department 
and  the  department  of  law  are  elected,  and  the  present  incum- 
bents are  efficient  public  servants.  But  this  has  not  always  been 
so,  nor  has  it  often  been  so  during  my  twenty  years'  residence 
in  Buffalo  ;  and  assuredly  these  officials  ought  to  be  appointed 
rather  than  elected.  Recently  there  has  been  a  vigorous  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  an  unsalaried  appointive  school  board,  which  in 
turn  shall  appoint  the  superintendent  of  education,  the  scheme 
in  its  essential  details  being  that  of  President  Draper  (with  which 
you  are  doubtless  familiar).  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this 
matter,  as  thus  far  wc  have  only  a  record  of  failure  to  report,  the 
politicians,  aided  by  the  large  army  of  the  uninformed,  having 
won  the  opening  skirmish. 

The  only  unsalaried  officials  in  the  city's  employ  are  the 
civil  service  commissioners  and  the  park  commissioners.  But 
none  have  a  better  record  for  efficiency ;  and  no  others,  I  say  it 
advisedly,  show  an  equally  unselfish  devotion  to  their  official 
duties. 

Among  the  projected  reforms  this  year  is  the  introduction 
of  the  Boston  system  for  the  registration  of  laborers,  which  un- 
til now  has  been  barred  by  the  parsimony  of  our  Common  Coun- 
cil, the  whole  appropriation  for  civil  ser\*ice  examinations,  in- 
cluding the  secretary's  salary,  having  been  until  this  year  less 
than  $1000.  The  establishment  of  this  registration  system,  and 
an  added  rigidity  to  the  rules  governing  promotions  in  the  va- 
rious departments  are  all  that  is  needed  to  place  Buffalo's  civil 
service  on  a  par  with  any  in  the  land.  The  civil  service  law  is 
rigidly  and  honestly  enforced.  Another  is  the  use  of  the  My- 
ers* Ballot  Machine  in  our  elections.  The  mayor  favors  the  idea, 
and  the  Common  Council  committee  having  the  matter  most  di- 
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rectly  in  charge  evinces  an  intelligent  and  quite  unexpected  in- 
terest in  the  subject  which  promises  well  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  good  things  accomplished  this  year  is  the  re- 
form of  our  jury  system.  The  salient  features  of  the  new  system 
are  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  jurors  by  the  judges 
of  the  courts,  and  the  requirement  that  the  commissioner  shall 
place  upon  the  jury  list  in  the  first  instance  the  name  of  every 
person  shown  by  the  assessor's  books  to  have  the  necessary 
property  qualifications.  The  commissioner  may.  or  rather  must, 
erase  subsequently  the  names  of  those  whom  he  deems  mentally 
or  morally  deficient,  but  must  annotate  opposite  each  name 
stricken  off  the  reason  therefor.  It  must  be  obvious  that  this  law, 
if  honestly  enforced,  will  prevent  many  esteemed  compatriots 
from  dodging  jury  service.  We  believe  that  it  will  also  be  effective 
in  preventing  the  too  frequent  miscarriages  of  justice  in  our 
courts,  especially  in  the  trial  of  offenders  against  the  election 
laws. 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  the  estimation  of  many  of  us,  is  the 
inauguration  of  the  good  government  club  movement  in  Buffalo. 
It  is  a  theme  upon  which  I  would  gladly  speak  at  length,  but  I 
have  not  time  to  do  much  more  than  name  some  of  the  minor, 
and  yet  essential,  differences  in  our  method  of  organization  from 
that  of  either  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

First,  while  we  call  ourselves,  and  are  good  government 
club  men,  we  have  no  club  houses  ;  neither  do  we  ask  or  accept 
the  hospitality  of  lady  patrons  for  our  club  meetings,  as  is  done 
in  Philadelphia.  We  meet,  as  occasion  requires,  in  halls,  private 
schools,  church  guild  or  lodge-rooms,  I  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  we  desired  and  endeavored  to  follow  the  precedent  and 
example  of  New  York  in  this  matter,  but  for  reasons  needless  to 
detail  here  found  it  impracticable  to  do  so. 

Second,  in  the  organization  of  our  ward  clubs  we  have 
thus  far  admitted  to  membership  all  citizens  interested  in  the 
cause  of  good  government  who  would  sign  the  membership 
pledge.  This  may  seem,  and  I  understand  is  regarded  by  some 
of  our  friends  in  New  York,  as  foolhardy.     Speaking  from  our 


experience  thus  for,  I  can  only  say  that  wc  have  not  as  yet  been 
embarrassed  by  the  intrusion  of  politicians;  that  the  movement 
has  been  popularized  in  Buffalo  by  the  method  pursued,  and 
that  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  Council  of  Confeder- 
ated Clubs  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  new  clubs  to  the  Con- 
federation is  deemed  to  afford  ample  protection  against  the 
machinations  of  place-hunters. 

It  has  been  proposed,  whether  wisely  or  not,  perhaps  only 
experience  can  determine,  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  clubs' 
work  by  contesting  the  regular  party  caucuses  in  the  interest  of 
good  government  The  theory  and  proposed  method  of  pro- 
cedure are  briefly  these  :  Upon  the  same  principle  that  the  popu- 
lation of  a  state  or  nation  divides  into  political  parties  the  ad- 
herents of  a  party,  and  especially  a  dominant  party,  divides  into 
factions.  In  wards  where  the  predominance  of  one  party  is  so 
great  as  to  make  its  nominations  practically  equivalent  to  an 
election  it  is  proposed,  in  imitation  of  the  course  pursued  in 
elections,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Good  Government  Club  of  the 
ward  to  consider  and  discuss  the  qualifications  of  prospective 
candidates  at  the  ensuing  party  caucus.  At  such  Club  meeting 
it  if  expected,  and  reasonably,  I  think,  that  the  presence  and 
counsel  of  the  adherents  of  a  different  political  party  who  have 
no  interest  in  the  factional  fight  as  such  will  effectually  bar  any 
undue  intrusion  of  factional  feeling  into  the  deliberations  of  the 
club.  ]f.  after  a  full  free  discussion,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a 
practical  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  club  members  favor- 
able to  the  candidacy  of  any  person  it  is  proposed  to  support 
that  person  at  the  caucus  as  the  Good  Government  Club  candi- 
date. This  will  mean  not  only  the  votes  of  such  members  of 
the  club  OS  can  legally  vote  at  the  caucus,  but  the  active  co- 
operation of  all  club  members,  whatever  their  political  affilia- 
tions, in  getting  out  the  vote  of  the  ward. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  scheme,  and  it  is  as  yet  but  a  scheme; 
but  it  has  been  indorsed  by  some  of  the  most  earnest  reformers 
ami  practical  men  in  our  city  as  being  almost  the  only  plan  yet 
suggested  by  which  the  Good  Government  Club  can  be  made  an 
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influential  factor  in  ward  politics  when  the  regular  party  vote  is 
very  uncquaHy  divided. 

I  have  now  stated  with  perhaps  sufficient  detail  the  form  of 
Buflalo's  government,  its  adaptation  to  our  needs  and  the  re- 
forms contemplated.  In  so  far  as  this  has  been  done  the  duty 
assigned  to  me  has  been  performed;  but  this  paper  would  lack 
completeness  without  some  more  specific  reference  to  the  theory 
upon  which  our  charter  was  framed,  the  tendencies,  wise  or 
otherwise,  towards  a  change  of  system,  and  a  statement  of  the 
opinions  held,  in  which  I  shall  assume  to  include  my  own,  as  to 
what  changes  are  desirable. 

And.  first,  it  will  be  noted  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
health  commissioner  the  single-headed  departments  are  all  elect- 
ive; and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  elected  board  of 
assessors,  all  other  departments  are  governed  by  three  or  more 
commissioners,  appointed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  mayor,  and 
that  not  more  than  a  majority  of  the  board  belong  to  the  same 
political  party.  At  the  time  of  the  late  revision  of  our  city  char- 
ter before  alluded  to  only  a  small  minority  of  the  revisers,  in- 
cluding, however,  some  of  our  best  thinkers  and  most  earnest 
reformers,  favored  the  plan  of  having  single  appointive  heads  of 
departments ;  and  there  is  no  apparent  prospect  of  this  being 
done,  at  least  in  the  immediate  future.  The  only  recent  move 
in  that  direction  has  been  an  occasional  suggestion  that  the  cor- 
poration counsel  ought  to  be  appointed  rather  than  elected.  A 
lately 'Concerted  plan,  favored  by  a  majority  of  our  Common 
Council,  to  have  a  single  elective  head  of  the  board  of  public 
works  is  accounted  a  reactionary  move,  rather  than  otherwise* 
being  inimicable,  as  it  is,  to  the  idea  of  concentrating  power  and 
responsibility  in  the  mayor.  Reformers  in  Bufifalo,  as  elsewhere, 
arc  agreed  as  to  the  need  of  combatting  the.se  decentializing  ten- 
dencies. They  are  practically  united  in  the  opinion  that  heads 
of  departments  should  be  appointed  rather  than  elected;  but 
many,  perhaps  a  majority,  arc  opposed  to  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  but  one  appointive  head. 

Without  being   in   any  sense   an   advocate  of  bi-partisan 


boards,  or  even  of  the  high-salaried  non-partisan  commissions  of 
Buffalo,  I  have  to  rank  myself  among  those  who  do  not  regard 
the  New  York  or  Brooklyn  plan,  so-called,  as  an  ideal  one,  nor 
even  as  the  best  practical  solution  of  our  municipal  probtem. 
In  Brooklyn  it  has  at  times  worked  well,  and  then  again  it  has 
worked  very  bad!y.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  municipal  his- 
tory of  New  York  to  warrant  an  assertion  that  the  system,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  applied  there,  has  been  productive  of  particu- 
larly good  results.  Those  who  will,  following  the  example  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Poit,  may  comfort  themselves  when 
things  go  wrong  with  the  consoling  reflection  that  the  system  is 
right  and  that  the  fault  all  lies  with  the  voters.  To  mc  the  vary- 
ing experiences  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  with  this  system 
teach  rather  a  lesson  of  humility. 

The  scientist  of  this  nineteenth  century  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  inductive  process  is  the  only  sure  method  of 
progress.  It  is  just  possible,  \  think,  that  our  municipal  re- 
formers might  proBt  by  the  scientist's  example  and  humbly 
listen  to  the  teachings  of  experience  instead  of  assuming  to  de- 
duce a  theorj'  of  municipal  government  by  a  process  of  analogi- 
cal reasoning  based  upon  an  unwarranted  and  utterly  unscien- 
tific assumption  that  the  form  of  our  national  and  state  govern- 
ments is  necessarily  fitted  to  our  cities.  The  invitation  extended 
to  residents  of  different  American  cities  to  prepare  and  present 
on  this  occasion  an  outline  of  the  form  of  government  of  thetr 
respective  cities  and  the  adaptability  of  the  local  needs  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  But  it  is  conceded,  I  believe,  even  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  that  municipal  government  in  this 
country  is  a  failure. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  in  place  of  further  theorizing, 
instead  even  of  insisting,  mistakenly  as  I  think,  upon  checking 
emigration  from  foreign  countries  and,  in  further  pursuance  of 
the  scientific  inductive  method,  that  we  study  the  systems  of 
European  cities  whence  these  immigrants  come.  What  do  we 
find  there?  First,  we  find  that  they  have  succeeded  where  we 
have  failed.     Next,  and  this  is  all  important,  we  see  democracy. 
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<lemocratic  principles,  e\^erywhere  ascendant  in  the  municipal 
governments.  Instead  of  a  mayor  clothed  with  autocratic 
powers  of  appointment  and  removal  we  Bnd  in  great  cities  like 
Birmingham,  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  in  England ;  Edin- 
burgh and  Glascow,  in  Scotland ;  Berlin,  in  Germany,  an  unsal- 
aried Council  elected  from  each  ward,  and  in  Berlin,  at  least,  by 
free  manhood  suffrage,  the  mayor  being  little  more  than  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Council.  We  find  each  city  department 
governed  by  a  committee  of  this  Council  through  a  single  ap- 
pointed executive. 

I  would  there  were  time  to  show  in  detail  how  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experience,  not  reasoned  a  priori,  that  this  sys- 
tem while  preserving,  or  rather  establishing,  the  democratic  type 
of  municipal  government,  provides  for  ail  needed  concentration 
of  power  and  responsibility  in  a  centra!  body ;  and  how  this 
body,  exercising  only  legislative  and  supervisory  functions, 
through  its  various  committees,  insures  executive  efficiency  by 
intrusting  all  purely  executive  work  to  single  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

1  would,  too,  that  tliere  were  time  to  show  how  by  confin- 
ing the  electorate  to  members  of  the  Council  it  has  been  found 
practicable  to  permit  any  eight  electors  to  nominate  a  candidate 
and  have  his  name  placed  upon  the  official  ballot,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  possibility  of  ring  rule,  and  this  without  undue 
multiplicity  of  candidates. 

But  the  limits  of  this  paper  preclude  any  enlargement  upon 
the  theme.  As  a  practical  suggestion  I  have  simply  to  add  that 
while  we  may  not  expect  in  the  near  future  to  see  the  powers  of 
the  mayor  merged  in  a  Council  like  that  which  governs  Euro- 
pean cities,  we  may  well  retain  and  build  up,  rather  than  aban- 
don, such  parts  of  our  existing  municipal  systems  as  most 
closely  resemble  theirs.  I  refer  specifically  to  our  unsalaried, 
non-partisan  (not  bi-partisan)  commissions,  exercising  strictly 
legislative  and  supervisory  powers,  and  governing  through  a 
single  appointed  executive.  The  experience  of  Europe,  and  I 
may  say  of  Buffalo,  demonstrates  the  value  and  the  need  of  the 


supervision  of  city  departments  by  such  commissions,  provided 
always  that  they  are  restricted  from  the  exercise  of  executive 
functioQS,  and  provided  also  that  the  commissioners  are  unsal- 
aried, so  that  the  ofHcc  may  not  be  sought  as  a  political  prize. 
Despite  aught  that  may  be  argued  to  the  contrary.  I  assert  as  a 
matter  of  positive  knowledge,  based  upon  the  experience  of 
Great  Britain,  and  again  of  Buffalo,  tliat  the  absence  of  a  salary 
!s  no  impediment  to  obtaining  the  services  of  our  ver>'  best  citi- 
zens, provided  only  that  the  official  duties  are,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  only  legislative  and  supervisory.  The  opportunity  afforded 
for  public  distinction  is  the  only  egotistic  incentive  needed. 

It  will  be  said,  it  is  said,  that  such  a  system  is  un-American, 
because,  forsooth,  it  is  customary  in  America  to  pay  high  sal- 
aries for  public  service.  And  yet,  the  new  democratic  system  of 
old  England,  was  also  the  old  democratic  system  of  New  En- 
gland. It  is  un-American  only  in  the  sense  that  civil  service  re- 
form is  Chinese,  and  free  trade  English.  Finally,  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  business  system,  modeled  almost  exactly  after  that  of 
every  business  corporation,  and  as  such,  may  well  command  the 
approval  of  those  whose  motto  is  that "  municipal  government 
is  business,  and  not  politics." 
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MUNICIPAL  CONDITION  OF  JERSEY  CITY! 
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Jersey  City,  geographically  speaking,  is  one  of  the  best 
located  cities  in  the  world,  situated  as  it  is  opposite  New  York, 
on  one  of  the  most  navigable  bays  and  rivers  on  the  continent 
The  largest  ships  can  navigate  or  rest  peacefully  on  the  bosom 
of  her  waters.  She  is  the  termini  of  six  or  seven  of  the  most 
important  railroad  lines  of  the  country — the  entrepot  of  the 
continent  At  her  gate  you  can  take  train  or  steamer  and  travel 
to  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe, 

Jersey  City  was  incorporated  January  28.  1820.  From 
1820  to  1838  the  government  was  vested  in  a  board  of  five 
selectmen,  whose  president  was  chosen  by  the  board.  From 
185010  1871  the  municipal  powers  were  invested  in  a  mayor 
and  board  of  aldermen,  annually  elected  by  the  people,  and  I 
think  that  it  will  be  observed  that  during  all  this  time  from  1820 
to  1871,  when  the  municipal  powers  were  invested  in  mayor 
and  aldermen,  who  were  elected  annually,  that  the  af^irs  of  the 
city  were  conducted  better  and  with  more  economy  and  more 
in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  from  1871  to  the 
present  time. 

In  187 1  a  new  charter,  modeled  largely  on  the  Tweed  charter 
of  New  York,  which  was  procured  from  the  legislature,  largely 
removed  the  city's  aflfairs  from  the  immediate  control  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  legislature.  This  took  away  many  of  the  powers  of 
the  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  and  distributed  them  among 
various  boards  of  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  legislature, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  welfare  of  the  municipality,  a 
flagrant  violation  of  home  rule. 

I  think  when  the  investigation  of  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  Jersey  City  from   1871  to  the  present  time  shall  be 


oiade  by  the  impartial  histDmn  and  the  character  of  the  mea] 
coostdcrcd  who  were  iastrumcntal  ia  procuring  the  charter 
1871  ft  will  be  painfully  evident  that  the  charter  was  procured 
more  in  the  interest  of  political  rings  and  combinatioas  andj 
politicians  who  were  in  oflfice  for  revenue  only  than  in  the  good* 
of  the  people.     The  result  of  these  combinations  is  that  the 
-city's  debt  has  been  rapidly  increased  from  about  f9jcxx>;0OO  ia^ 
1871  to  ^i8poo.ooo.  without  a  corresponding  amount  of  benefit 
•or  improvement. 

Jersey  City  was  in  the  main  well  governed  under  the  char- 
ter  of  1850,  except  that  during  this  period  she  was  robbed  of 
^bout  se\'entcen  miles  of  her  water  front,  all  but  one  small  dock. 
This  valuable  water  front,  worth  to-day  from  530,000.000  to 
^50.000,000  and  of  incalculable  future  value,  through  the  stu- 
pidity, lack  of  foresight  or  fraud  in  weak  officials  and  the  com- 
binations of  the  various  railroad  corporations,  has  been  lost  to 
this  municipality.  If  Jersey  City  to-day  possessed  her  rightful 
ownership  m  her  water  front,  out  of  which  she  has  been  most  un- 
righteously defrauded,  her  re\'cnuc  from  this  source  alone  would 
almost  be  sufficient  to  run  the  city  government. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  plea  of  raising 
flioney  from  free  public  schools,  passed  an  act  in  1864  which 
claimed  all  the  land  under  water  affected  by  tide.  Under  this 
law  (which  many  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  state 
have  declared  unconstitutional),  3  riparian  commission  was  ap- 
pointed  by  the  governor. 

This  board  of  riparian  commissioners  have  been  selling  in 
fee  for  the  last  thirty  years,  much  of  the  low  lands  covered  by 
•tide  water,  thus  robbing  the  shore  owner  of  much  of  his  water 
«ghts,  franchise  and  privileges.  Although  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Daly  of  Hudson  in  the  last  legislature,  to  re- 
cover all  the  various  franchises  which  were  conveyed  by  the 
state  riparian  commissioners  for  a  mere  pittance  to  various  cor- 
porations and  individuals.  Notwithstanding  the  justness  of  this 
bill  nothing  came  of  this  measure,  the  railroad  contingents  being, 
as  usual,  in  the  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legists 
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Jersey  City's  present  form  of  government,  a  modification  of 
the  amended  charter  o(  1 87 1,  is  represented  by  a  mayor;  board 
of  aldermen;  finance,  street  and  water  commissioners ;  education, 
fire  and  police  boards.  The  mayor's  official  term  of  office  is  five 
years.  He  has  the  power  of  appointing  the  finance  board,  ex- 
cept one  member  thereof,  the  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 
He  also  has  the  power  of  appointing  the  education,  fire  and  po- 
lice boards. 

The  board  of  aldermen  is  elected  by  the  people  by  districts, 
except  one  member  elected  at  large.  The  mayor  appoints  the 
law  officers  of  the  city,  the  corporation  counsel  and  attoraey. 
The  board  of  street  and  vratcr  commissioners  has  recently  been 
made  elective. 

The  only  boards  in  the  city  which  the  mayor  does  not  fully 
control  is  the  board  of  street  and  water  commissioners  and  the 
board  of  aldermen.  The  aldermen  have  very  little  power  be- 
cause the  usual  powers  of  such  a  board  are  distributed  among 
the  finance  board,  board  of  street  and  water  commissioners, 
board  of  education;  fire  and  police  boards.  This  political  dis- 
tribution of  power  has  l)een  detrimental  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  city.  The  powers  of  the  city  government  out- 
side of  the  mayor  are  substantially  the  boards  of  street  and  water 
commissioners. 

The  mayor  having  the  appointment  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  finance,  absolutely  controls  it,  that  is  (o 
say,  he  may  control  all  appointments  made  by  the  finance 
board,  such  as  the  assessors  and  collector  of  taxes,  with  their 
employees.  He  controls  the  board  of  education,  which  controls 
the  whole  educational  system  of  the  government,  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  teachers,  and  all  other  employees  in  this  department. 
He  controls  the  fire  board,  and  all  its  employees,  because  he  ap- 
points all  the  members  of  the  fire  board  and  they  are  expected 
to  carry  out  his  wishes ;  he  controls  the  police  board  and  all  its 
employees,  because  of  a  simitar  reason,  He  also  appoints  the 
board  of  assessors  and  the  board   of  appeals.     The  mayor  of 
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Jersey  Ctf  is  almosc  an  abaolnte  ^ctatof  kn  a  penod  of  five 
years. 

I  could  not  in  the  brief  timit  of  this  paper  detail  a  model 
charter,  but  I  will  say  that  I  believe  that  the  mumcipKlity  of  j 
Jersey  Cit>'  might  be  greatly  improved  and  made  more 
bctory  to  the  people  by  again  restorin|r  power  of  govtmmcatl 
back  to  the  board  of  aldermen,  which  is  perfectly  competent  to 
make  all  taw's  and  ordinances  for  the  collections  and  dtsbofse- , 
mcnts  of  the  taxes,  for  the  r^ulatioa  of  the  street  and  water  de- 
partments, the  management  of  the  educational  department  and 
for  the  oondoct  of  the  fire  and  police  boards.  The  board 
of  aldermen  should  have  power  to  appoint  from  their  body  the 
various  sub- committees  on  streets,  water,  education,  to  serve  as 
boards.  It  should  be  elected  annually  by  the  people  by  dis- 
tricts and  be  held  answerable  for  the  conduct  and  management 
of  its  several  committees. 

The  board  of  finance  should  be  composed  of  five  discreet 
and  experienced  men.  nominated  by  the  mayor  and  confmned 
by  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  tax  assessors,  city  attorney  and 
city  counsel  and  commissioners  of  appeals  should  be  elected 
annually.  The  mayor  should  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  city.  lie  should  appoint  the  employees  in  the  fire,  and  he 
should  appoint  every  employee  in  the  police  department,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  have  power  to 
discharge  them  for  cause  only.  He  should  be  obliged  to  state 
the  cause  in  writing,  and  if  not  a  good  cause  or  if  the  charges 
be  frivolous  his  actions  should  be  subject  to  review  by  one  of  j 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  three  greatest  enemies  of  the  people  of  this  country 
are:  tst.  The  combination  of  the  various  political  demagogues, 
known  before  election  as  either  Democrats  or  Republicans,  but 
when  elected  as  Democrats  or  Republicans  are  usually  found  In 
harmonious  combinations  irrespeaive  of  party;  they  are  officers 
for  revenue  only  and  always  have  their  thumbs  up  to  the  highest 
bidder.  2d.  The  combination  of  the  manufacturers,  retailers 
and  sellers  of  liquors.     The  greater  the  magnitude  and  success 
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of  their  business  the  greater  the  corresponding  increase  of  pov- 
erty and  destruction  of  human  enterprise.  3d.  The  people  have 
reason  to  fear  the  aggregation  and  consolidation  of  capital  which 
is  being  largely  used  in  corrupting  legislatures  and  other  repre- 
sentative bodies  whicli  leads  to  machinations,  conspiracies,  mu- 
nicipal  and  legislative  frauds. 

The  suggestion  is  here  made  that  the  simpler  the  form  of 
municipal  government  and  the  closer  the  people  keep  the  man- 
agement of  their  aFairs  in  their  own  hands  by  annual  elections, 
the  surer  will  be  their  control  and  the  more  prosperous  will  be- 
come the  municipalities  and  of  coui-se  the  lighter  their  burdens. 

The  recent  development  of  official  combinations  and  gross 
frauds  in  all  our  large  cities  admonish  us  that  the  people  must 
be  continually  on  guard — must  be  more  careful  to  whom  they 
delegate  the  great  powers  of  municipal  government.  Some  of 
the  municipaHties  and  the  people  of  New  Jersey  have  been  de- 
prived and  robbed  of  over  6ffy  millions  of  dollars  in  franchises, 
in  water  ways,  streets,  etc..  within  the  past  thirt>'  years.  And  at 
this  time  there  is  a  determined  and  persistent  effort  being  made 
to  rob  Jersey  City  and  the  state  out  of  the  great  water  shed  of 
the  Passaic  River  and  its  tributaries  by  a  band  of  syndicate  con- 
spirators. These  water  syndicates  would  not  dare  to  make  these 
efforts  at  spoliation  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  feel  assured 
that  the  municipal  authorities  will  award  the  contract  and  accord 
them  the  right  of  municipal  franchise  they  desire  when  an  ade- 
quate inducement  is  offered. 

Relief  may  be  found,  we  believe,  from  official  combinations 
and  peculations  by  short  terms  of  office  and  in  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  officials ;  so,  therefore,  if  the  voters  find  they  have  made 
a  mistake  and  put  in  corrupt  and  dishonest  men.  they  Iiave  a 
remedy  in  frequent  elections.  It  has  been  aptly  said  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  "  you  can  sometimes  fool  all  the  people,  and  ali  tkt 
titnt  fool  ivme  of  the  people,  but  you  cannot  all  the  titfu  fool  ail 
the  people y 
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FREDERICK  L.  SIDDONS. 


A  recent  transatlantic  visitor  to  these  shores,  whose  blunt 
and  candid  criticisms  of  America  and  American  institutions 
oflfended  our  vanity  and  put  our  proverbial  hospitality  to  a 
rather  severe  test,  commented  in  satirical  vein  upon  the  anomaly 
presented  at  the  national  capital  in  the  matter  of  local  govern- 
ment ;  and  although  there  are  very  many  good  people  in  Wash- 
ington who  regard  the  present  municipal  government  as  quite 
the  best  in  the  country,  none  of  them  have  seen  fit  to  challenge 
the  justness  or  accuracy  of  our  critic's  observations  and  he 
doubtless  left  Washington  somewhat  perplexed  at  (to  quote  the 
late  Frederick  Douglass)  "  the  flat  contradiction  to  all  our  pro- 
fessions "  exhibited  in  the  form  of  government  provided  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  omnipotent  power  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. Two  explanations  may  be  offered  for  the  silence  of  those 
citizens  of  Washington  who  rejoice  continually  in  the  existing 
district  government,  while  the  stranger  gave  frank  expression  to 
his  views.  One  is  that  his  opinions  on  the  subject  were  and  are 
of  no  value  and  therefore  not  worth  noticing,  and  the  other  that 
he  called  attention  to  a  situation  of  affairs  about  which  they  are 
somewhat  sensitive  and  say  little,  recognizing  as  they  must  that 
in  the  present  district  government  a  fundamental  American 
political  principle  has  been  completely  repudiated  and  aban- 
doned; whether  wisely  or  not  is  fairly  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  gives  to  Congress  *'  the  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legis- 
lation in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceeding 
ten  miles  square)  as  may  become  the  scat  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States."  In  the  exercise  of  the  power  thus  conferred 
Congress  has  given  to  the  District  of  Columbia  during  its  exist- 
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encc  as  the  national  capital  four  diBerent  kinds  of  municipal 
government  For  the  first  ten  years  of  municipal  life  the  city 
of  Washington  was  governed  by  a  mayor  and  Council,  the  former 
being  appointed  by  the  President  and  the  latter  elected  by  the- 
white  male  citizens  of  legal  age.  Thereafter  and  for  fifty-nine 
years  the  city  government  was  composed  of  a  mayor,  board  of 
ajdermen  and  Common  Council,  all  of  whom  were  elected.  Under 
this  regime  municipal  growth  and  progress  was  slow,  Until  the 
close  of  the  war  Washington  remained,  as  one  citizen  has  de- 
scribedit,'*adirty,lazy.Southern  town."  The  city  of  Georgetown^ 
also  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  district  and  which  had  An 
existence  as  an  incorporated  town  before  the  cession  by  Mary- 
land to  the  United  States  of  the  territory  now  comprising  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  governed  in  a  like  manner,  but  inde- 
pendently of  Washington.  The  district  outside  of  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown  was  governed  by  a  body  known 
as  the  "  Levy  Court."  These  three  governing  bodies  continued 
until  1871,  when  they  were  displaced  by  an  act  of  Congress 
establishing  a  territorial  form  of  government  for  municipal  pur- 
poses only,  which,  after  a  checkered  career  of  some  four  years, 
gave  way  to  substantially  the  present  municipal  government. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  the  reasons  that  are  advanced  to 
explain  why  the  people  of  the  district  were  deprived  of  a  voice 
in  their  local  government,  save  as  It  may  be  necessary  to  shed 
light  on  existing  conditions.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  chief  among 
them  were  the  alleged  abuses  of  universal  manhood  suffrage  in 
a  community  composed  two-thirds  of  white  and  one-third  of  col- 
ored persons,  the  latter  then  but  recently  slaves  and  suddenly 
dothcd  with  the  privikges  of  the  suflTrage  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  present  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ex- 
ceeds two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  persons;  and  the 
proportion  of  white  to  colored  remains  about  the  same  as 
when  the  suffrage  was  taken  away.  A  considerable  number 
of  residents  of  the  district,  how  many  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, perhaps  two  or  three  thousand  or  more,  maintain  a 
legal    residence    elsewhere.      They  are    generally   persons  In 


the  employ  of  the  United  States  hailing  from  different  parts 
of  the  country-  who  find  it  an  advantage,  as  doubtless  it  is, 
to  have  a  vote  somewhere  in  the  land.  Some  of  them,  howevcf, 
are  wealthy  people,  who  make  Washington  a  winter  residence 
and  have  built  tine  houses  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  finding  pleas- 
ure in  the  society,  official  and  otherwise,  of  the  Capital.  The 
•district  is  not  a  manufacturing  community,  nor  in  a  larger  sense, 
a  commercial  one,  and  yet  manufactures  and  commerce  are  to 
be  found  here.  While  a  good  deal  of  illiteracy  exists,  more  es- 
pecially among  the  colored  people,  and  an  unwholesome  pro- 
portion of  the  criminal  element  is  also  drawn  from  the  dark- 
skinned  portion  of  our  population,  the  standard  of  education  and 
intelligence  is  high  and  good  order  is  preserved  within  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  administration  of  local  affairs  is  conducted  by  three 
gentlemen  known  as  "  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia," who  together  constitute  a  board.  Two  of  them  arc  nom- 
inated from  civil  life  by  the  President  and  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  tliird  is  detailed  from  the  corps  of  engineers  of 
the  army  and  is  designated  by  the  President  for  this  service. 
"The  civilian  commissioners  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  have  been  actual  residents  of  the  district  for  three  years 
Jiext  before  their  appointment.  Not  so  the  engineer  com- 
missioner, who  may  be  taken  from  any  obscure  post  to  serve  on 
the  board.  These  commissioners  elect  a  president  of  the  board 
from  among  ihcir  number,  and  he  has  been,  thus  far,  one  of  the 
civilian  commissioners.  This  position  is  one  of  honor  merely, 
conferring  neither  additional  emoluments  or  powers.  The  com- 
missioners must  act  together  as  a  board,  the  majority,  however, 
controlling  in  all  disputed  questions. 

As  executive  officers  the  power  of  the  commissioners  is 
large  and  complete.  They  owe  allegiance  to  no  one.  They  ap- 
point, promote,  reduce  and  dismiss  all  subordinates,  except  two 
assistants  to  tlte  engineer  commissioner,  who  are  designated,  like 
himself,  from  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army,  and  in  making 
these  appointments,  promotions,  reductions  or  dismissals,  they 
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arc  entirely  untrammelled  except  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  al- 
luded to.  Under  their  direction  are  assessments  for  taxation 
made  and  the  taxes  collected.  They  award  all  contracts  for 
building  school  and  6rc  engine  houses,  and  for  making  street 
and  other  improvements  or  repairs.  They  appoint  school  trus- 
tees, and  superintendents;  the  superintendent  of  Uic  police  and 
all  other  police  officials  ;  the  chief  of  the  5re  department  and  all 
of  his  subordinates.  In  fact,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two  as- 
sistants to  the  engineer  commissioner  and  the  school  teachers 
(the  latter  being  appointed  by  the  school  trustees),  other  than  the 
superintendents,  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment who  does  not  owe  his  official  existence  to  the  arbitrary 
and  exclusive  power  of  these  three  gentlemen.  Congress  has 
also  attempted  to  confer  upon  them  legislative  functions,  in  au- 
thorizing them  to  promulgate  on  certain  subjects,  what  in 
another  form  of  municipal  government  would  be  called  ordi* 
nances.  The  courts  took  a  hand  at  this  juncture,  however,  and 
refused  lo  admit  the  constitutionality  of  what  was  done  under 
this  supposed  authorit>*  of  the  act  of  Congress,  except  in  the 
matter  of  some  street,  health  and  police  regulations,  which  are 
not  regarded  as  trespassing  upon  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citi- 
zen. 

it  has  been  divined,  no  doubt,  already,  by  those  who  hear 
this  paper  read,  Congress  is  the  board  of  aldermen  and  common 
council  for  the  district  To  it  we  must  go  for  all  our  legislation 
and  authority  to  spend  the  mone}'  raised  by  taxation  in  tlie  dis- 
trict. All  such  money  is  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  who  honors  no  draft  upon  it  save  as  it  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress.  And  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  Treasury  pass  upon  all  district  accounts.  The  reason  for 
this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  federal  government  furnishes 
half  the  money  for  the  expenses  of  government  of  the  district 
and  it  proposes  therefore  to  see  that  the  funds  are  properly  ex- 
pended or  applied.  Surprise  is  often  manifested  by  strangers 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States  not  familiar  with  the  facts  in 
the  case,  at  what  seems  to  be  a  liberal  contribution  by  the 


United  Stales  to  the  revenues  of  the  district.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing liberal  about  it.  The  national  government  is  the  owner  of 
more  than  one-half  the  taxable  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  to  attempt  to 
evade  the  payment  of  a  just  proportion  of  the  cost  of  protect- 
ing its  valuable  holdings.  Again,  it  pockets  much  money  that 
comes  from  tlie  citizens  of  the  district  through  the  channels  of 
certain  local  fee  officers,  which  cover  into  the  Treasury  all  that 
is  received  over  and  above  the  cost  of  conducting  them ;  and 
revenue  thus  derived  is  heard  of  no  more  by  the  people  of  the 
district. 

Three  or  four  days  a  month,  known  as  "  district  days."  are 
set  apart  by  Congress  for  the  consideration  of  district  affairs, 
and  on  these  occasions  the  committees  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  both  House  and  Senate  claim  the  attention  of  members 
for  much-needed  legislation.  It  rarely  happens,  however,  that 
more  than  two  days  a  month  are  obtained  from  Congress  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  a  short  session  it  is  often  hard  to  get  a  sin- 
gle day  a  month  for  discussion  and  action  on  subjects  of  vital 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Capital.  "  Dis- 
trict day  "  has  become  a  signal  for  the  emptying  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  the  managers  of  local  bills  with  increasing  dif- 
ficulty struggle  for  recognition,  a  hearing  and  a  quorum.  This 
indifference  to  local  legislation  has  extended  in  large  measure 
to  the  District  Committees  themselves,  and  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum in  committee  meetings  frequently  precludes  consideration 
and  preparation  of  local  measures.  This  situation  of  affairs  is 
becoming  intolerable  even  to  those  who  look  with  dread  upon 
any  proposition  to  change  the  form  of  the  local  government. 

It,  perhaps,  should  be  added  that  although  the  President  ap- 
points the  District  Commissioners  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, his  authority  in  local  affairs  goes  no  further.  He  might, 
of  course,  by  threatening  a  Commissioner  or  by  exacting  prom- 
ises from  one  he  was  about  appointing  to  that  position,  secure 
compliance  with  his  wishes  in  municipal  matters.  But  it  is  not 
known  that  this  has  ever  been  attempted. 
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In  a  brief  way  the  foregoing  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
form  of  government  prevailing  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"  Its  adaptability  to  local  needs  "  is  now  to  be  considered,  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  contained  in  the  letter  which  is  respon- 
sible for  this  paper. 

Neither  Washington  or  its  inhabitants  differ  much  from  other 
American  cities  of  the  same  size  and  their  inhabitants,  and  ex- 
cept as  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  federal  government  there  are  no  circumstances  to  warrant 
a  different  form  of  municipal  government  for  it  than  Avhat  would 
be  considered  desirable  for  any  other  city  of  its  dimensions  in 
the  country.  Undeniably  the  present  government  of  the  capital 
is  the  source  of  constant  and  increasing  dissatisfaction  and  sus- 
picion. 

Dependent  as  we  are  upon  Congress,  its  utter  failure  as  a 
municipal  legislative  body  threatens  the  future  of  the  district. 
And  yet  it  should  not  surprise  thinking  people  that  a  legislature^ 
charged  with  the  parliamentary  affairs  of  a  nation  of  sixty-five 
millions  of  people  and  formulating  currency  and  tariff  policies, 
to-day  finds  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  consideration  to-morrow 
of  whether  it  will  grant  an  appropriation  to  lay  a  sewer  or  pass 
an  ordinance  concerning  the  disposition  of  garbage  in  a  com- 
munity of  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  persons.  This  was 
never  contemplated  by  the  constitution  makers  and  certainly 
Congress  is  not  adapted  to  the  performance  of  such  legislative 
duties.  Indeed  the  difficulty  of  legislating  even  in  its  legitimate 
sphere  of  action  is  occasioning  much  perplexity  to  the  students 
and  admirers  of  our  political  institutions.  Is  it  a  wonder  then 
that  the  petty  details  of  municipal  legislation  encounter  the  im- 
patience, indifference  and  even  disgust  of  the  national  legislators, 
important  though  that  legislation  may  be  to  the  comfort,  se- 
curity and  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  ? 

Citizens  of  the  District  arc  frequently  told  by  the  friends  of 
the  present  system  that  Washington  is  and  was  designed  to  be  a 
federal  city,  and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  such  a  city,  belong- 


ing  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  should  be  legislated  for 

by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  affairs  of  such  a 
city  concern  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  there* 
fore  they  will  be  fully  cared  for  by  the  people's  representatives. 
That  sounds  well  (.-nough,  but  what  docs  it  amount  to  as  a  fact? 
The  old  adage  that  "  what  is  everj'body's  business  is  nobody's 
business"  comes  home  to  the  citizens  of  Washington  at  every 
session  of  Congress  with  peculiar  force.  With  rare  exception 
the  average  congressman  exhibits  about  as  much  information 
•on  District  matters  as  a  Hottentot  may  be  supposed  to  possess, 
and  he  don't  seem  to  want  any  more.  The  result  is  that  time 
and  again  important  local  legislation  suffers  assaults  from  some 
ignorant  member  and  is  finally  defeated  because  the  tlouse  or 
Senate  has  no  knowledge  or  interest  in  the  measure  under  con- 
sideration. 

Of  late  years  the  House  and  Senate,  and  more  particularly 
the  former,  have  been  regarding  with  suspicion  their  District 
Committees.  In  the  House,  bills  coming  from  tlic  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  are,  in  an  increasing  number  of  in- 
stances, charged  with  being  "jobs/'  and,  although  these  charges 
generally  lack  a  specific  or  definite  character,  the>'  have  resulted 
in  the  discrediting  of  all  the  legislation,  good  and  bad,  that  has 
-emanated  from  the  same  source. 

For  the  people  of  tlie  District  these  committees  care  little. 
Hearings  before  them  are  generally  a  waste  of  time.  A  little 
coterie  of  bankers,  real  estate  speculators  and  street  and  steam 
railway  projectors  or  owners  dominate  the  committees.  A  judi- 
cious supper  will  at  almost  any  time  bring  forth  a  valuable  street 
franchise  or  a  handsome  appropriation  for  some  street  improve- 
ment in  a  subdivision  where  no  one  lives  or  is  likely  to  hve  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  to  come.  But  when  some  labor  organiza- 
tion or  body  of  disinterested  citizens  asks  for  increased  school 
facilities,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  them  until,  from  "  dam- 
nable iteration,"  our  local  legislators  are  compelled  grudgingly 
to  listen  to  the  moderate  demands  thus  made. 

With    respect   to   general   legislation  the   power  to  enact. 
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which  could  not  be  delegated  by  Congress  to  any  municipal 
government  it  njight  see  fit  to  establish,  the  situation  is  as  bad. 
Our  laws  are  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Indeed  to  determine  just 
what  is  the  law  is  to  provide  a  task  that  no  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict bar  would  take  upon  himself.  The  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, British  statutes  in  force  in  Maryland  at  the  time  of  the 
cession.  Maryland  statutes  in  existence  at  the  same  period,  acts 
of  Congress  since  the  session,  ordinances  of  the  old  corporations 
of  Washington,  Georgetown  and  the  Levy  Court,  and  acts  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  are  some  of  the  sources  of  our  i  urisprudence. 
Though  we  have  asked  Congress  time  and  again  for  a  code,  our 
appeals,  as  usual,  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  So  it  is  our  courts  arc  still 
applying  the  rules  and  legal  monstrosities  of  mediaeval  times  to 
the  unfortunate  litigant  classes,  and  one  may  see  at  the  National 
Capital  some  worthless  husband  claiming  and  getting  the  earn- 
ings of  his  industrious  wife,  a  widow  denied  a  dower  in  an 
equity  of  redemption,  judgment  creditors  sent  into  courts  of 
equity  in  order  to  reach  with  their  judgments  the  equitable 
estates  anil  property  of  their  debtors,  incest  going  unpunished, 
and  a  breach  of  trust  not  recognized  as  a  criminal  offense.  But 
is  it  necessary  to  further  multiply  instances  of  congressional 
supincncss  and  indifference?  Surely  enough  has  been  said  to 
satisfy  the  candid  mind  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not 
blessed  in  its  legislative  department  of  government. 

How  as  to  the  executive  cepartment,  will  be  asked.  It  has 
been  our  good  fortune  always  to  have  had  as  District  Commis- 
sioners men  who  in  the  main  are  honest  men.  That  is  to  say, 
it  has  never  been  charged  against  any  of  them,  that  they  have 
profited  by  their  positions  at  the  public's  expense.  Many,  the 
most  of  them,  have  sincerely  tried  to  do  their  whole  duty  in 
places  of  exceptional  difficulty  and  delicacy.  And  if  it  be  the 
ungracious  duty  of  the  writer  to  criticise  in  hostile  spirit  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  local  government,  let  it  be  understood  that 
the  criticisms  are  directed  against  the  system  rather  than  its  rep- 
resentatives, the  District  Commi.«isioners. 

It  can  accurately  be  said  that  no  section  of  the  District,  save 
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the  great  northwest  section,  has  ever  had  a  representative  on  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  The  civilian  Commissioners  are  now 
being  referred  to,  for  the  engineer  Commissioner  is  never  a  resi- 
dent of  the  District  at  the  time  of  his  designation.  The  same 
influences  that  control  legislation  dictate  the  appointment  of 
the  Commissioners.  No  man  not  satisfactory  to  what  is  called 
the  "  Real  Estate  Ring  "  can  be  nominated,  or  if  nominated 
could  be  confirmed.  And  these  dictators  alt  reside  in  the  north- 
west Men  who  receive  and  accept  appointments  under  such 
well-known  conditions  are  apt  to  recognize  the  forces  that  gave 
them  official  character,  and  how  docs  it  result?  The  "ring" 
has  the  ears  of  the  Commissioners  at  all  times.  Favoritism  and 
partiality  in  the  matter  of  public  improvement  is  shown  to  them. 
The  grossest  inequalities  in  the  assessment  of  property  for  tax- 
ation are  permitted  to  exist  in  favor  of  the  "power  behind  the 
throne."  Corporations  owned  or  controlled  by  the  "ring"  arc 
treated  tenderly  and  their  repeated  violations  of  law  meet  with 
but  feeble  rebuke. 

As  the  Commissioners  arc  not  selected  with  reference  either 
to  a  knowledge  of  municipal  government  or  because  of  any 
other  special  qualifications  for  the  position,  they  generally  have 
to  be  educated  to  their  work,  a  process  to  which  they  are  not 
^ways  adapted,  and  during  which  public  interests  arc.  Hkely  to 
suffer. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  they  either  refuse  to  listen 
to  or  act  upon  the  complaints  or  requests  of  other  classes  of 
citizens  besides  those  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  for  they 
do  both,  provided,  that  in  so  doing,  they  will  not  interfere  with 
the  plans  or  wishes  of  the  powers  that  be.  As  has  been  said, 
tlie  Commissioners  have  complete  control  of  the  appointments, 
dismissals,  etc.,  of  all  subordinates,  but  in  the  exercise  of  that 
control  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  fettered  by  Con- 
gressional office-brokers,  who  now  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  ap- 
propriations and  legislation  for  the  district,  that  they  shall  have 
the  offices  ;  and  they  generally  get  them. 

Another  very  objectionable  feature  of  the  executive  depart- 
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mcnt  is  the  militarism  that  pervades  it.  An  extremely  im- 
portant branch  is  the  engineer's  office,  presided  over  by  an  army 
officer  who  brings  with  him  the  methods  and  attitude  of  mind 
that  military  training  invariably  produces,  and  which  never  have 
and  never  will  succeed  in  purely  civil  government.  Listen  to 
what  the  present  Postmaster-General  said  in  this  connection 
when  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  eight  years  ago : 

"  Now,  an  examination  of  the  working  of  the  District  govern- 
ment will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  engineer  department  is  almost 
the  government.  The  matters  with  which  it  deals,  the  large 
number  of  its  employees,  its  control  of  local  improvements,  of 
sewers  and  water  supply,  make  it  easily  the  main  and  over- 
shadowing part  of  the  District  government  It  can  largely  in- 
fluence the  growth  of  the  city,  raise  or  depress  property  values, 
and  hold  tn  its  grasp  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  citizens.  Yet 
this  chief  department  of  the  District  government  is  by  law  com- 
mitted to  a  non-resident,  and  that  non-resident  an  army  officer. 
To  me  this  feature  is  most  objectionable,  and  I  cannot  but  wonder 
that  the  nearest  approach  to  a  military  government  in  this 
country  should  be  in  the  District,  in  which  is  the  country's 
capital.  I  do  not  refer  to  individuals;  I  object  to  the  system. 
I  have  no  prejudice  against  army  officers,  least  of  all  against  the 
engineer  corps.  Of  some  of  its  members  I  have  spoken  in  terms 
of  sincere  eulogy  in  the  House.  1  concede  that  a  high  standard 
of  personal  probity  prevails  in  the  corps  and  a  high  order  of 
capacity  in  the  line  of  its  profession.  Kut,  granting  all  of  this,  a 
trained  soldier  has  military  methods  of  administration  that  are 
OS  incongruous  and  out  of  place  in  civil  office  as  civilian  methods 
would  be  in  military  affairs.  The  very  habit  uf  yielding  or  of 
exacting  implicit  obedience  to  orders  as  they  come  from  those 
over  him,  or  are  directed  to  those  under  him,  little  fits  him  to 
become  a  civil  servant  and  agent  of  the  people.  He  chafes  under 
their  criticism  and  is  impatient  of  their  complaints,  advice  or 
petitions.  Furthermore,  the  very  environment  of  such  an  officer 
at  Washington  is  unfavorable  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with 


even-h.inded  justice  to  all  interests  and  with  a  full  and  fair 
knowledge  of  them.  His  residence  at  the  National  Capital  is  a 
brief  and  pleasant  episode  in  his  military  career.  His  education 
and  rank  entitle  him  to  enter,  and  the  powers  with  which  he  is 
clothed  secure  him  a  ready  entrance,  into  the  best  and  wealthiest 
social  circles.  These  and  the  select  clubs,  both  at  present  plen- 
tifully sprinkled  with  real  estate  speculators,  open  their  doors  to 
him  and  welcome  him  with  the  hospitality  that  often  adroitly 
veils  a  selfish  motive.  He  is  in  danger  of  regarding  the  associa- 
tions in  which  he  so  pleasantly  moves  as  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington. Their  ideas  are  constantly  impressed  on  him  and  their 
interests  fill  his  vision.  With  the  great  mass  of  people  he  never 
becomes  acquainted;  with  their  ideas  and  interests  he  has  but 
an  indirect  and  second-hand  acquaintance.  Tf  they  venture  into 
his  official  presence  with  their  plain  petitions  and  blunt  requests, 
after  the  manner  of  free  American  citizens  who  pay  taxes  and 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  government,  he  wearies  of  their  impor- 
tunities. If  they  exercise  the  inalienable  right  of  criticising  he 
frets  under  it  When  they  censure  they  are  the  'proletariat'  If 
Congress  deals  out  taxes  a  little  carefully  and  affixes  to  their 
expenditure  the  limitations  and  safeguards  that  of  right  belong 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  people's  money,  it  is  bulletined  as 
'  blunders  of  Congress.'  " 

Arbitrary  and  autocratic  as  the  commissionshtp  govern- 
ment may  be,  and  as  it  very  often  is.  it  is  nevertheless  at  points 
strangely  weak  and  inefficient.  This  is  observed  when  it  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  rich  and  poweHuI  street  and  steam  rail- 
road corporations.  Here  the  commissioners  are  practically 
powerless,  and  the  railroads  snap  their  fingers  derisively  in  the 
faces  of  the  local  authorities.  Illegal  occupation  of  the  streets 
and  refusal  to  obey  regulations  looking  to  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  the  traveling  public  and  citizens  generally,  are  speci- 
mens of  the  contemptuous  disregard  by  the  railroad  companies 
of  the  municipal  government  Appeals  to  Congress  by  the- 
Commissioners  are  vain.  Infinitely  stronger  than  the  Commis- 
sioners or  the  citizens  of  the  District,  on  the  floors  and  in  the 
lobbies  of  House  and  Senate,  are  the  railroads. 
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Like  the  legislative  branch,  the  executive  authority  does 
not  respond  to  public  sentiment.  With  the  best  intentions,  but 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  or  the  means  of 
acquiring  it,  the  three  Commissioners  stumble  along  in  a  vain 
effort  to  please  somebody  and,  as  is  usual,  succeed  in  pleasing 
nobody. 

With  the  exception  of  a  scandal  that  grew  out  of  the  pur- 
chase by  the  municipal  government  of  certain  school  sites  a 
few  years  ago.  and  which  probably  involved  more  error  of 
judgment  than  anything  else,  it  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  state 
that  with  all  their  failings  and  weaknesses,  due,  as  has  been  said, 
far  more  to  the  system  than  to  the  men  who  act  and  speak  for 
it,  the  District  Commissioners  have  not  been  corrupt  men.  Per- 
sonal integrity  have  characterized  our  local  executives  thus  far. 
We  have  had  wecJt  men  as  Commissioners  and  men  whose  judg- 
ments have  been  warped  and  biased  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  appointment  and  the  environment  into  which  they  have 
been  thrown,  but  they  have  been  hontst.  Defalcations  arc  un- 
known in  the  local  government,  and  we  are  yet  to  hear  of  bribe- 
giving  or  bribe-taking.  Witli  the  exceptions  already  suggested 
the  laws  are  honestly  administered,  but  ineffectively  in  many  di- 
rections. 

By  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  appeals,  two  years  ago, 
the  six  judges  composing  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  now  able  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  Mtsi 
prius  business,  and  if  they  can  but  once  clear  the  calendars,  that 
became  choked  when  only  three  men  sat  as  trial  judges,  it  is 
believed  that  they  can  dispose  of  all  litigation  that  is  likely  to 
come  before  them  for  some  years,  with  satisfactory  speed.  The 
appellate  court  has  thus  &r  had  no  difficulty  in  handling 
promptly  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  community  the  litigation 
that  reaches  it  Two  police  courts  dispose  of  the  cases  usually 
tried  by  such  tribunals.  The  business  of  these  courts  is  very 
heavy  and  taxes  severely  the  two  judges  that  preside  over  them. 
Our  judicial  system  is  now  deemed  satisfactory  and  probably 
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answers  present  needs.    The  judges  are  honest  and  fairly  able 
men. 

The  fear  that  if  Congress  should  again  confer  local  self- 
government  upon  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (t 
would  at  the  same  time  withdraw  the  financial  contribution  that 
is  now  made  by  the  National  Government  to  the  District  treasury 
prevents  many  persons  who  find  existing  conditions  well-nigh 
unbearable  from  advocating  a  change.  The  dread  of  "  nigger 
rule"  is  another  bugbear  that  frightens  many  a  good  cilizea 
either  into  active  opposition  or  passive  resistance  to  the  restora- 
tion of  sulTragc.  The  people  who  from  purely  selfish  motives 
favor  the  present  system  of  government  take  good  care  to  play 
upon  these  fears  when  anything  like  a  movement  for  a  change 
ia  inaugurated,  and  thus  &r  they  have  done  so  with  success. 
Last  summer,  however,  the  labor  organizations  commenced  an 
agitation  for  home  rule  and  local  self-government  that  is  likely 
to  continue  until  some  results  favorable  to  their  cause  have  been 
obtained.  Unitinfj  with  these  organizations  are  a  large  number 
of  colored  inhabitants  and  a  few  white  citizens  who  are  earnest 
and  determined.  The  meetings  of  the  suffragists  arc  ridiculed 
by  some  of  the  strongest  newspapers  in  the  District  and  their 
objects  condemned.  Not  having  announced  as  yet  the  form  of 
government  they  propose,  satisfying  themselves  for  the  present 
with  insisting  upon  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  suflfrage,  it 
is  assumed  by  their  opponents  that  they  would  establish  a  munic- 
•ipal  government  containing  all  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  the 
average  American  municipality.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  case, 
but  it  is  idle  to  assu  re  the  enemies  of  self-  government  that  a  model 
municipal  system  of  governmecil  which  recognized  the  suffrage 
principle  is  possible.  They  do  not  wish  such  a  government, 
and  will  prevent  its  establishment  if  they  can. 

Scattered  all  over  the  District  are  so-called  "Citizens* . 
ciations"  having,  for  their  main  object,  the  securing  for  the  sec^^ 
tions  of  the  District  they  respectively  assume  to  speak  and  act 
for  a  fair  share  of  appropriations  and  public  improvements.   One 
or  two  of  them  have  for  several  years  fought  vigorously  the 
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grade  crossings  of  the  steam  railroads,  and  although  they  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  abolishing  them,  they  have  done  more  in 
this  direction  by  a  great  deal  than  the  local  government  The 
associations  are  largely  composed  of  property  owners,  who  have 
found  that  by  organizing  they  are  more  likely  to  have  their 
claims  and  wishes  at  least  heard  by  the  District  rulers  than  if 
they  "  went  it  alone."  These  associations  have  all  sprung  into 
existence  since  the  people  of  the  District  were  deprived  of  a 
voice  in  their  government,  and  they  are  an  unconscious  protest 
against  so  un-American  a  system  of  municipal  rule. 

Five  years  ago  or  thereabouts  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  was  organized.  It  had  its  inception  in  the  efforts  then 
being  made  to  establish  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Rock  Creek 
Park."  Its  organizers  were  and  arc  men  of  large  means,  and 
they  belong  to  the  class  which  controls  the  District  govern- 
ment In  a  membership  approaching  five  hundred  there  are  ten 
to  twenty  bankers,  fifty-eight  lawyers  and  seventy-five  real  estate 
brokers,  a  few  doctors  and  other  professional  men,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  from  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  classes.  At 
its  head  and  on  the  board  of  directors  arc  some  of  the  wealthiest 
and  shrewdest  of  our  local  magnates.  It  has  taken  a  place  of 
great  influence  in  the  community.  Former  district  committees 
of  House  and  Senate  have  assured  its  officers  that  they  will 
always  be  heard  with  respect,  and  at  a  dinner  last  winter,  given 
by  the  board  of  directors  to  the  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  district  committees,  the  board  was  told  by  one  of  tlie 
complacent  guests  that  "  if  you  gentlemen  don't  get  what  you 
want  it  will  be  your  fault."  A  few  days  ago  the  Board  gave  ao 
excursion  and  after  dinner  was  over,  among  the  spccchmakers 
was  one  of  the  present  civilian  district  commissioners,  who, 
after  roundly  abusing  the  various  citizens'  associations,  told  the 
Board  in  effect  that  it  was  the  only  body  of  men  in  the  District 
that  the  commissioners  should  pay  any  attention  to.  or  whose 
wishes  they  should  regard.  The  welfare,  material  and  moral,  of 
the  District  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  frowns 
upon  any  effort  to  alter  the  form  of  government.     The  present 


methods  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  meet  with  its  appro\*al, 
It  is  urging  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  It  is  conducting  an 
investigation  into  the  gas  and  electric  light  monopolies,  and  it 
has  commenced  a  crusade  against  the  gambling  and  general 
lawlessness  that  exists  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac 
River  opposite  the  city  of  Washington. 

There  is  a  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  in  the  District, 
having  for  its  principal  object  the  extension  to  the  municipal 
government  of  the  merit  system  of  appointments,  promotions, 
reductions  and  dismissals  to,  in  and  from  the  local  offices.  It 
has  been  a  year  in  existence,  and  is  making  progress  in  its  work. 
It  will  push  a  bill  through  the  next  Congress,,  if  possible,  apply- 
ing the  principles  it  advocates  to  the  District 

There  has  recently  been  organized  an  assodation  cal!ed 
*'  The  Civic  Centre  of  Washington,  D.  C,"  which,  to  quote  from 
its  own  declaration,  '*  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  central  agency  to 
co-ordinate,  harmonize  and  help  all  associations,  societies  and 
agencies,  public  and  private,  which  arc  working  in  the  city  for 
the  public  good.  It  will  not  seek  to  displace,  antagonize  or 
rival  any  other  organization,  however  great  or  however  humble, 
which  aims  at  the  welfare  of  the  city,  but  will  promote  the  work 
of  all  for  the  good  of  all.  In  brief,  it  is  an  agency,  the  want  of 
which  has  long  been  felt  by  many  of  the  leading  workers  in  a 
field  of  public  good,  to  bring  into  proper  relations  and  due  co- 
operations and  harmony  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of  associations, 
societies,  unions,  circles  and  clubs  in  which  thousands  of  our 
best  citizens,  old  and  young,  arc  at  work  to  promote  the  peace, 
purity,  health,  intelligence,  progress  and  Christian  well-being  of 
this  beautiful  capital  of  the  nation."  Disinterested  men  and 
women  make  up  its  membership.  It  has  no  favors  to  ask,  no 
axes  to  grind,  and  if  each  of  its  committees  will  but  do  their 
duty  it  ought  to  bear  fruit.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  speak  of  its 
work,  for  it  has  only  just  got  into  running  order,  but  having  no 
sel5sh  motive  as  its  raison  d*etrg  much  may  be  hoped  from  it 

We  have  the  average  number  of  charitable  and  temperance 
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organizations  working  along  the  usual  lines  and  accomplishing 
the  average  results  in  these  directions. 

This  concludes  the  review  of  the  municipal  condition  of 
Washington  called  for  by  the  letter  of  invitation  from  the  Sec- 
retar)*  of  the  League.  In  making  it  I  have  sought  to  be  fair  and 
impartial,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  paper  may  seem  color- 
less and  devoid  of  character.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  intruding 
merely  personal  convictions  or  opinions,  but  I  wish  it  under- 
stood that  I  have  both  on  this  great  and  growing  question  of 
municipal  government.  I  am  aware  that  the  tendency  of  writers 
and  thinkers  on  the  subject  is  away  from  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  I  think  this  unfortunate,  for  it  seems  to  me  a 
hopeless  undertaking  to  attempt  to  stem  the  swelUng  tide  of 
democratic  ideas  and  methods  of  government.  It  may  be  that 
popular  government  is  now  being  put  to  its  severest  test  in  the 
municipalities  of  the  country.  It  may  be  that  it  will  not  stand 
the  test,  but  unless  we  are  prepared  to  relinquish  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  our  political  institutions  it  is  in  the  municipali- 
ties that  we  must  make  it  succeed, 

I  offer  you  Washington  as  an  example  of  a  municipality 
where  the  people  thereof  arc  denied  all  voice  and  participation 
in  their  government     Do  you  wish  to  follow  it  ? 


THE    MUNICIPAL    CONDITION     OF    INDIAN- 

APOLIS. 


LUCIUS   B.  SWIFT, 
Editor,  Civil  Service  Chronicle, 


The  city  of  Indianapolis  has  had  its  share  in  emphasizing  the 
failure  of  American  municipal  government  What  with  boodle 
aldermen,  boodle  councilmen  and  a  loose  financial  system,  with 
police  and  fire  departments  worth  in  votes  to  the  party  in  con- 
trol many  times  the  number  of  employees,  with  a  street  depart- 
ment honeycombed  with  private  and  party  snaps.  boss-ridden» 
party-ridden  and  nearly  wrecked  by  its  servants,  the  city  had  all 
the  decorations  which  entitled  it  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
civic  failures.  When  it  seemed  about  to  disappear  in  its  own 
mud  some  of  its  leading  citizens  woke  up,  and  by  a  vigorous 
effort  procured  from  the  general  assembly  a  modern  charter. 

In  this  charter  the  only  elective  offices  are  the  mayor,  the 
clerk,  the  police  judge  and  the  councilmen.  The  city  legisla- 
ture is  one  body,  a  Common  Council  of  twenty-one  members, 
fifteen  elected  by  wards  and  six  by  the  whole  city.  The  Coun- 
cil may  legislate  only.  It  cannot  hire  anybody,  nor  appoint  any 
of  its  members  to  hire  anybody,  nor  give  anybody  a  job.  It  cao 
exercise  no  executive  function.  It  may  investigate  any  depart- 
ment, officer  or  employee  of  the  city,  with  full  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  may  remove  any 
officer  or  employee. 

The  mayor  is  the  important  man.  The  charter  creates  five 
executive  departments :  Finance,  headed  by  the  comptroller ; 
law,  headed  by  the  city  attorney ;  public  works,  headed  by  a 
board  of  three;  public  safet>',  headed  by  a  board  of  three; 
assessment  and  collection,  headed  by  the  treasurer  and  assessor, 
and  health  and  charities,  headed  by  a  board  of  three  physicians. 
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county  and  township  ofificcrs,  the  mayor  appoints  all  of  these 
officials,  and  may  at  any  time  suspend  or  remove  any  of  them  ; 
but  he  must  state  his  reasons  in  writing  to  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. Add  to  this  his  veto  power  extending  to  single  items  of 
money  ordinances  which  only  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Common 
Council  can  overcome,  and  add  his  enlarged  power  in  times  of 
disorder  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  a  large  factor  in  our  city 
government. 

To  the  great  powers  conferred  by  the  charter  there  are  cer- 
tain limitations.  Ninety  cents  on  the  $(00  is  the  limit  of  taxa- 
tion, and  one-tenth  must  go  for  streets.  The  borrowing 
limit  is  two  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  for  taxation.  No  money 
can  be  spent  until  there  is  an  appropriation  by  the  Common 
Council  upon  estimates  furnished  by  the  executive, and  these  esti- 
mates cannot  be  raised  by  the  Council  without  the  mayor's  con- 
sent. After  the  general  estimate  and  appropriation  for  the  year 
there  can  be  no  other  appropriation  without  a  special  estimate, 
followed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Council. 

No  contract  can  be  made  by  any  executive  officer  binding 
the  city  beyond  the  money  at  the  time  actually  appropriated. 
No  order  can  be  drawn  on  the  treasury  unless  the  money  is 
there  to  pay  it.  When  a  warrant  is  presented  to  the  comp- 
troller for  an  order  on  the  treasurj*  he  may  go  behind  the  re- 
turns and  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the  claim.  Work  to  be 
paid  for  by  assessments  upon  property  benefited  must  be  done 
by  such  contract  with  the  lowest  and  best  bidder ;  other  work 
may  be  done  by  such  contract  or  by  city  employees.  Wide  and 
almost  arbitrary  powers  are  given  the  various  officers  and  boards 
to  keep  public  order^  to  protect  against  fire,  to  regulate  sanitary 
matters,  and  to  enlarge,  beautify  and  improve  the  city  and  its 
.•itrcels  and  public  places.  Indianapolis  city  government  is^ 
therefore,  not  a  town  meeting  democracy.  Within  certain  gen- 
eral limitations,  public  officers  may  act  with  promptness,  vigor 
and  effect  The  people  like  the  charter,  and  except  the  grave 
defect  hereinafter  named,  it  Is  adapted  to  their  needs.     Tltc  leg- 


TIk  |t»tJim  teaXan  m  tkc  du/ter  was  bcfc  shown.  The 
people  eoeU  floor  tbbr  catire  dcy  gofwrameat  vilh  a  single 
blov.  And  widi  ail  the  sboftcooiags  I  hanre  inawd  the  vali>- 
ab)e  ppewbilrtif  of  tbedkarter  had  becomr  mifrifr^.  and  under 
a  jwficiooB  awl  hoaeit  bourl  of  public  works  tiie  city  could 
show  more  for  its  incacy  than  ever  before.  Nor  could  the 
■Mfrorbe  called  asfadky  pobiidaB,  bat  he  was  a  moct  repntabte 
gaNlemafi,  with  ntteri^r  nustahen  notioas  that  d^  afiirs  sboutd 
be  nio  in  the  iatcrcst  of  the  paity  and  nodcr  the  dictation  of  the 
party  nunagera. 

The  new  mayor  did  not  start  free  from  the  notion  that  bis 
party  and  party  friends  were  to  derive  some  benefits  from  the 
city  government.  For  mstance,  he  gave  the  comptroUership  to 
a  maa  who  "  had  done  a  good  many  things  for  him,"  and  wh<mi 
be  wanted  to  pay.  There  was  no  peace  until  an  excepdonally 
good  superintendent  of  the  dty  hospital  was  hurried  out  of  his 
place.  The  mayor  was  not  equal  to  making  necessary  vacan- 
cies and  opening  the  places  to  competition,  but  a&er  numerous 
changes,  of  which  his  partisans  got  the  beneBt,  he  determined 
to  introduce  civil  service  reform.  A  complete  set  of  rules  were 
furnished  him.  In  consultation  with  his  heads  of  departments 
the  part  forbidding  assessments  was  struck  out  and  some  other 
loopholes  were  made  and  the  rest  adopted  amid  furious  and 
bitter  denunciation  by  the  boys  of  the  mayor's  party. 

The  road  left  open  for  assessments  was  soon  traveled.  Ac 
the  state  election  last  year  the  comptroller  sent  out  to  Repub- 
lican city  employees  a  request  to  all  to  pay  one  per  cent  on 
salaries  under  Jiooo  and  two  per  cent,  on  salaries  over  that 
amount  for  campaign  expenses.  When  asked  about  it.  this  dis- 
dple  of  Flanagan,  of  Texas,  replied :  *'  All  appointive  offices  are 
political  offices  and  the  people  who  get  them  should  pay  for 
them."  When  the  mayor  was  remonstrated  with  he  replied  that 
no  wrong  had  been  done ;  that  it  was  a  greater  wrong  to  ask 
private  citizens,  who  expected  no  office,  to  pay  campaign  ex- 
penses ;  and  under  the  present  system  of  running  campaigns  those 
who  held  office  from  their  party  should  expect  and  desire  to 
contribute.   This  attitude  well  expressed  the  mayor's  limitations. 
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Civil  service  rules  were  never  introduced  under  more  un- 
friendly conditions.  In  the  midst  of  enemies  they  answer  every 
fair  test.  Slender  as  is  the  foothold  they  are  winning  respect. 
The  Chicago  election  has  clarified  the  atmosphere.  It  has  bcca 
discovered  to  be  no  longer  popular  to  scofl"  at  open  competition 
and  fair  play  in  the  distribution  of  public  employmenL  There 
was  the  other  day,  after  filling  the  places  by  ignoring  the  rules,  a 
genuine  competitive  examination  for  sanitary  police  in  which  all 
but  one  of  the  appointees  by  favoritism  were  competed  out. 
The  board  of  public  safety  has  carried  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion for  policemen  and  firemen  a  good  distance  with  results  cor- 
respondingly satisfactory.  But  if  it  cannot  yet  forget  that  a 
black  man  is  btaclc,  even  when  he  beats  white  men  at  every 
point,  the  board,  therefore,  does  not  fully  adopt  the  first  princi- 
ple of  civil  service  reform,  which  is  an  equal  contest  and  £air 
play  for  all.  The  mayor  is  progressing  with  the  times.  He  re- 
fused to  permit  an  ante-election  street  gang.  He  has  issued  new 
and  stringent  orders  that  the  rules  arc  to  be  observed  without 
exception  or  evasion  ;  and  it  is  not  expected  that  he  will  again 
permit  that  indirect  blackmail,  called  requests  for  campaign  con- 
tributions. More  than  ever  before  in  its  history  Indianapolis  has 
departed  from  partyism,  and  in  the  same  proportion  its  govern- 
ment has  become  efficient  and  good.  Nevertheless,  the  incubus 
of  politics  hangs  over  it.  If  our  civil  service  rules  are  disre- 
garded or  nullified  by  any  mayor  there  is  no  adequate  remedy. 
By  reason  of  the  defects  in  the  charter  our  city  government  is  a 
great  prize  to  be  fought  for  by  those  in  search  of  party  loot. 
Our  worthy  comptroller,  who  believes  that  offices  should  be  paid 
for,  is  a  candidate  for  his  party's  nomination  to  the  mayoralty  at 
the  approaching  election.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  in  Indian- 
apolis a  club  called  "The  Anti'Civil  Service  Democratic  Reform 
Club."  The  president  of  this  club  is  now  the  leading  candidate 
of  his  party  for  the  same  nomination.  Such  are  our  unpleasant 
possibilities.  There  can  be  no  permanent  reform  in  any  city 
while  its  public  service  is  thus  exposed.  With  the  spoil  taken 
away  by  law  so  that  no  subordinate  place  can  be  reached  except 


upon  merit ;  and  so  that  there  can  be  no  reward  for  party  or  per- 
sonal zeal  the  prize  disappears  and  the  unpleasant  possibilities 
a!ong  with  it  In  Indianapolis  we  shall  completely  protect  our 
public  service  by  law  so  soon  as  a  genera)  assembly  is  elected 
which  is  not  controlled  by  those  who  live  by  "  politics." 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  removal  of 
the  spoil  will  alone  produce  a  self-acting  perfect  city  govern- 
ment. What  I  say  is  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  reform  in 
any  city  so  long  as  its  public  service  is  open  to  be  preyed  upon 
by  its  ward  bummers ;  and  I  say,  further,  that  the  merit  and 
labor  service  systems  established  by  law  are  indispensable  first 
steps.  I  do  not  forget  that  control  by  its  ward  bummers  brought 
shame  and  ruin  to  New  York,  although  that  city  had  a  civil 
service  law.  This  but  shows  that  the  best  of  laws  and  rules  be- 
come a  humbug  in  the  hands  of  knaves  and  fools.  Honesty 
and  wit  in  administration  will  not  come  of  themselves,  nor  will 
they  come  voluntarily  out  of  any  nominating  machine.  I  read 
the  words  of  many  excellent  people,  who  call  upon  their  fellow- 
citizens  for  *'  a  truer  patriotism  "  and  a  "  higher  standard  of  citi- 
zenship," and  then  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  with  their  fellow- 
partisans,  the  Platts  and  the  Crokers.  Honesty  and  wit  will 
never  come  into  government  by  this  process.  They  will  come 
when  the  voter  takes  off  his  partyism  and  hangs  it  on  a  peg 
while  he  goes  to  the  polls  with  the  determination  that  his  vote 
shall  be  made  to  count,  not  for  partyism,  but  for  the  defeat  and 
punishment  of  partyism  in  every  shape  and  form  in  his  city 
government. 

And  he  will  not  be  stopped  by  the  worn-out  trick  of  a  dis- 
tressing picture  of  disaster  in  some  other  field,  or  to  some  other 
question  held  up  to  induce  hirfi  to  consent  to  leave  his  city  yet 
awhile  longer  under  shady  political  morals.  The  voter  must 
refuse  to  be  diverted,  but  must  go  with  an  eye  single  to  an  end 
not  within  easy  reach.  The  enemies  of  municipal  good  govern- 
ment have  built  entrenchments  for  generations,  and  they  cannot 
be   dislodged  in  a  day,  even  with  the  best  of  laws  and  rules. 
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Many  Mayor  Strongs  will  yet  halt  and  tremble  and  break  down 
in  the  presence  of  Plattism.  But  there  is  one  thing  which 
recreant  mayors  and  Plattism  cannot  survive,  and  that  is  the 
rack  of  the  defeats  which  voters  who  refuse  to  be  yoked  by  the 
machine  can  inflict  upon  them. 
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MUNICIPAL  CONDITION   OF   DETROIT. 


REV.   DONALD  D.   MacLAURIN,  D.  D., 
Acting  President,  Detroit  Civic  Federation. 


Detroit  has  tlie  form  of  city  government  common  to  most 
cities  of  the  country.  Its  legislative  departments  consist  of  a 
Common  Council,  composed  of  thirt>'-two  aldermen,  chosen  two 
from  each  of  the  sixteen  wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided. 
This  Common  Council  has  the  powers  generally  entrusted  to 
similar  bodies — namely,  control  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  grant- 
ing of  franchises  for  railways,  ferries,  gas  and  electric  lighting, 
etc.;  licensing  of  vehicles,  theatres,  etc..  and  the  regulating  of 
expenditures  and  providing  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
boards,  commissions,  etc. 

The  experiment  was  tried  a  few  years  since  of  having  two 
bodies,  an  upper  and  lower  house,  but  the  plan  was  abandoned 
after  an  unfortunate  experience  of  about  four  years.  The  action 
of  the  Council  is  subject  to  the  veto  power  of  the  mayor  of  the 
city  in  all  matters  involving  expenditures  of  money,  the  usual 
two-thirds  majority  being  required  to  over-ride  his  veto.  Another 
check  upon  the  power  of  the  Council  is  provided  in  the  Board  of 
Estimates,  whose  members  serve  without  pay  in  April  of  each  year, 
and  have  power  to  pass  upon  the  appropriations  of  the  ensuing 
year.  This  board  consists  of  about  forty  members,  elected  partly 
by  districts  and  in  part  from  the  city  at  large.  It  was  attempted 
some  time  since  to  displace  this  board  by  the  upper  house  of 
the  Council,  but,  as  already  stated,  the  experiment  was  not  a 
success,  and  the  former  plan  was  resumed.  This  board  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  institutions  of  the  city  government  Rep- 
resentative men  are  secured  as  members  who  willingly  give  the 
limited  time  required  each  year,  and  who,  having  no  hand  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  money,  are  only  interested  in  providing  sufE* 
cient  funds  for  an  economical  administration.    A  proposition  is 
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pending  before  the  legislature  seeking  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
this  board  so  as  to  give  them  the  right  to  dictate  the  manner  of 
expending  the  money  in  detail  instead  of  providing  gross  funds 
that  nrtay  be  diverted  from  the  uses  for  which,  they  were  in- 
tended. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  is  the  chief  executive  officer.  He  is 
elected  for  two  years.  He  has  the  veto  power  over  the  acts  of  the 
Council,  and  has  the  appointment  of  certain  officers,  boards  and 
commissions.  He  has  no  authority  to  serve  upon  these  boards 
except  in  an  advisory  way.  The  city  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
handicapped  by  reason  of  the  independent  power  of  these 
boards  and  commissions  which  frequently  come  into  contact 
with  one  another.  Their  jealousy  for  their  rights  and  powers 
often  cause  unseemly  strife  and  contention,  and  end  in  unfriendly 
and  expensive  litigation. 

The  fire  department,  the  water  department,  the  public  light- 
ing  department,  the  police  department,  the  poor  department,  are 
<ach  controlled  by  boards  of  from  two  to  five  members.  The 
health  department  is  under  a  board  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  state,  working  under  a  law  which  has  been  enacted  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  The  care  of  the  pavements,  sidewalks,  pub- 
lic property,  etc.,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  consisting  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
This  board  has  much  power,  but  is  subject  to  a  large  extent  to 
the  direction  of  the  Council.  Its  administration  gives  general 
satisfaction.  Perhaps  the  greatest  need  in  the  city  government 
as  at  present  constituted  is  some  union  or  some  centralization  of 
these  various  boards  and  commissions,  so  that  there  will  be 
greater  harmony  in  plan  and  execution.  In  addition  to  the 
appointed  offices  and  boards  mentioned,  there  are  elected  at  the 
municipal  elections  each  alternate  year  a  city  clerk  and  a  city 
treasurer,  who  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  such 
officers  of  the  city.  The  chief  financial  ofllicer  is  the  controller  ; 
he  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  tlirec  years. 

There  are  three  municipal  courts  in  the  city  of  Detroit :  The 
recorder's  court,  which  lias  the  jurisdiction  over  criminal  cases 


and  condemnation  proceedings,  as  weU  as  the  enforcement  of 
the  city  ordinances;  the  pohce  court,  in  which  misdemeanors 
and  disorderly  cases  are  tried;  and  justices  of  the  peace,  in 
which  litigation  is  prosecuted  involving  sums  less  than  5300. 
The  legal  business  of  the  city  is  conducted  by  a  corporation 
counsel  and  assistants,  appointed  by  the  mayor.  This  is  a  new 
departure,  there  having  existed  for  many  years  past  a  dual-headedJ 
legal  department — a  city  attorney,  elected  by  tlie  people,  and  a' 
city  counsellor,  appointed  by  the  Council,  upon  nomination  by 
the  mayor.  The  appointees  of  the  mayor  of  Detroit  have  been 
usually  men  of  exceptional  character,  who  have  commanded  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  entire  community.  We  believe 
most  intensely  in  the  federal  plan  of  municipal  government,  and 
find,  we  believe,  justification  for  this  faith  in  the  excellent  ap- 
pointments of  our  present  mayor.  The  only  board  that  met 
with  adverse  criticism  in  the  city  was  the  health  board,  which 
was  legislated  out  of  ofBce  because  of  the  alleged  incompetency 
of  the  health  commissioner. 

General  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  looked  after  carefully 
in  Detroit.  The  police  department  for  many  years  have  been 
vigilant  in  this  direction.  The  petty  criminal  has  a  hard  time 
in  our  municipal  court.  It  has  been  claimed,  however,  that  very 
few  of  what  we  may  call  the  greater  criminals  have  been  pun- 
ished in  Detroit  in  the  years  gone.  This  claim  was  set  forth  in 
a  public  communication  by  an  attorney  who  has  been  in  the  city 
for  fifteen  years,  and  his  contention  has  never  been  successfully 
disputed  ;  that  men  who  have  had  strong  political  and  other 
pulls  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  immunity  is  believed  by  not  a 
few  of  our  citizens.  The  conviction  of  two  members  of  our 
school  board  for  accepting  bribe  within  the  recent  months  has 
been  hailed  with  commanding  interest  by  the  press  and  people 
of  Detroit.  That  a  vast  amount  of  boodling  has  been  practiced 
by  aldermen  and  others  is  openly  charged  by  the  papers  and 
believed  by  the  people;  but  little  success  has  attended  efforts  to 
festen  guilt  on  the  alleged  corrupt  officials.  The  conviction  of 
the  school  inspectors  will  tend,  it  is  believed,  to  develop  a  higher 
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public  conscience  in  our  community,  and  encourage  good  men 
and  true  to  accept  offices  of  public  trust  without  fear  of  having 
their  fair  names  besmirched  by  suspicion  of  corruption.  A 
better  set  of  men  were  induced  to  stand  for  the  school  inspec- 
torships during  the  election  of  last  spring;  and  it  is  believed 
that  our  school  board  will  be  of  an  average  quality  much  higher 
than  during  any  of  the  recent  years. 

We  shall  have  time  in  this  paper  to  consider  only  the  exe- 
cution and  administration  of  laws  as  they  relate:  V\r%X.,  to  saloons  ; 
second,  to  gambiing  ;  third,  to  tkf  social  evil, 

I.  For  a  number  of  years,  indeed  for  the  whole  history  of 
Detroit,  saloons  have  had  a  large  latitude  allowed  them.  Now 
and  again  an  effort  has  been  made  to  require  them  to  live  up  to 
the  law,  but  it  has  been  spasmodic  and  temporary.  For  some 
time  they  were  allowed  to  run  openly  on  Sundays  and  to  evade  the 
law  that  required  them  to  be  closed  at  a  certain  hour  each  night. 
The  several  departments  concerned  with  the  enforcement  of  law 
felt  that  the  other  departments  were  responsible  for  this  condi- 
tion of  things,  and  that  its  own  hands  were  especially  tied. 
A  prominent  official  concerned  said  to  the  writer,  when  he 
charged  that  the  saloons  were  openly  violating  the  law :  "  You 
may  make  any  indictment  which  you  please  and  I  will  plead 
guilty  to  it  all." 

3.  It  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  gambling  institutions  of 
the  city  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  closed  out,  though  for 
some  years  certain  ones,  for  some  reason  or  other,  which  no  one 
can  find  out,  were  allowed  to  ply  their  nefarious  traffic.  The 
gambling  institutions,  however,  were  limited  in  number  to  about 
five,  and  these  have  in  the  recent  weeks  been  closed. 

3.  The  social  evil  is  the  mo?t  difficult  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  administrators  of  law  and  all  who  have  real  municipal 
regeneration  at  heart.  The  policy  of  the  police  department  has 
been  to  keep  the  evil  under  strictest  surveillance.  They  have 
not  allowed  it  to  accumulate  upon  one  or  two  streets ;  indeed» 
they  have  saved  our  streets  from  abandonment  to  this  line  of 
iniquity.     They  have  kept  it,  however,  within  a  certain  area,  and 


Iceep  a  close  surveillance  upon  the  inmates  of  the  houses.  All 
the  inmates  arc  known  and  registered.  So  (ar  as  an  evil  can  be 
regulated  that  is  done  in  Detroit 

Something  more  than  a  year  ago  the  prosecuting  attorney 
determined  that  if  any  of  these  houses  were  allowed  to  sell 
liquor  they  should  be  compelled  to  take  out  licenses  as  saloons. 
He  has  since  contended  that  this  measure  put  into  the  treasuries 
of  Wayne  County  something  like  525,000;  but  on  CKaminatioa 
It  is  found  that  the  total  amount  paid  by  them  for  license  was 
less  than  $8000,  and  the  evil  influences  were  greatly  augmented 
hy  this  official  recognition.  This  year  the  police  department  has 
announced  that  none  of  them  shall  be  allowed  to  secure  a 
license,  for  any  concern  that  secures  a  license  will  be  treated  as 
a  saloon,  and  must  conduct  only  a  saloon  business.  Any  house 
securing  a  license  will  not  be  allowed  to  conduct  the  social  evil. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  association  of  liquor  with  the 
social  evil  emphasizes  both  the  evils  many  times;  and  tliat  a 
measure  of  relief  will  be  experienced  by  their  severance. 

But  the  problem  of  the  social  evil  is  still  unsolved  among 
lis.  If  this  Conference  can  suggest  a  radical  and  humane  ireat- 
ment  of  this  curse  of  our  municipalities  it  will  be  conferring  a 
great  boon  upon  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  anxious 
to  see  this  cancer  removed  from  our  fair  cities.  It  is  fair  to 
admit  that  wide  latitude  has  hitherto  been  allowed  by  our  police 
department,  and  is  stilt  allowed  to  these  corrupt  people.  These 
■disorderly  houses  can  all  be  closed,  but  the  evil  is  scattered,  not 
eradicated.  For  a  time,  at  least,  it  has  escaped  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  but  it  infests  our  respectable  neighborhoods  and 
entraps  the  innocent  who  might  never  come  in  contact  with  it; 
it  flourishes  then  on  new  victims.  Or.  if  you  close  the  houses 
you  may  drive  the  women  and  girls  out  upon  the  streets.  la 
that  case  what  shall  they  do  ?  Where  shall  they  go  ?  What 
shall  become  of  them  ?  They  may  go  to  another  city,  you  say. 
Yes;  we  might  be  able  to  hustle  ihese  poor  victims  of  men's 
lust,  and  the  poor  creatures,  which  an  unjust  economic  condi- 
tion has  in  many  cases  forced  into  a  life  of  shame,  oflTinto  the  next 


town ;  but  is  that  wise  ?     Does  that  lessen  the  quantity  ?    To 
ask  these  questions  is  to  answer  them. 

There  can  be  no  radical  and  permanent  cure  that  does  not 
provide  another  chance  to  the  Magdalene  ;  that  does  not  destroy 
a  vicious  double  standard  in  the  practices  of  society ;  that  does 
not  provide  a  rescue  and  salvation  for  the  sinning  woman  as  now 
for  the  sinning  man. 

The  first  thing  that  confronted  the  Civic  Federation  in  its 
endeavor  to  improve  municipal  condition  was  the  condition  of 
our  law  courts.  It  was  found  that  our  juries  were  very  unsatis- 
fectory.  This  was  especially  so  in  our  courts  of  record.  Theo- 
retically, the  system  of  selecting  and  drawing  jurors  for  these 
courts  was  excellent,  but  the  practical  results  were  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  The  law  required  that  jurors  shall  be  per- 
sons of  good  moral  character,  of  approved  integrity,  of  sound 
mind,  well  informed,  conversant  with  the  English  language,  in 
possession  of  thctr  natural  faculties,  not  inBrm  or  decrepit  and 
otherwise  free  from  all  legal  exceptions.  That  jurors  were  serv- 
ing in  all  our  courts  who  were  wanting  in  one  or  alt  of  these 
requisites  became  notorious.     Professional  jurors  abounded. 

With  a  view  of  correcting  this  evil  the  Federation  prepared 
a  bill  which  has  been  enacted  into  law  that  remedies  effectually 
this  defect.  Under  it  it  is  made  mandatory  upon  the  presiding 
judge  to  examine  thoroughly  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  the 
competency  of  jurors,  and  in  every  case  a  Urge  number  of  men 
have  been  since  eliminated,  and  our  juries  have  been  of  a  very 
much  higher  order,  and  have  given  more  satisfaction  than  here- 
tofore. 

The  circuit  court  for  the  county  of  Wayne  also  needed 
relief.  "  Delay  of  ju.«lice  is  a  denial  of  justice."  Yet  through 
no  fault  of  either  the  court  or  its  officers  the  circuit  court  has 
been  far  behind  in  its  work,  and  so  far  the  delay  of  from  one  to 
two  years  was  inevitable  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  on  trial 
therein.  The  Civic  Federation  prepared  a  bill  which  has  been 
enacted  into  law  during  the  present  session  of  the  legislature 
that  will  furnish  relief  to  the  circuit  court  in  order  that  cases 
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may  come  to  speedy  trial.  The  moral  effect  of  many  cases  is 
lost  because  of  delay  in  action.  Prompt  and  speedy  trials  are 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  tlic  public  good.  This  law  had  the 
endorsement  of  all  our  circuit  court  judges  and  of  the  intelligent 
portion  of  the  Detroit  bar. 

The  theatres  of  Detroit  of  the  lower  order  have  gradually 
been  opening  their  houses  for  exhibitions  on  Sunday  nights.  A 
law  exists  against  Sunday  shows,  but  the  penalty  attached  is  so 
insigni6cant  that  the  violators  laugh  at  it  They  have,  there- 
fore, successfully  evaded  that  law,  and  one  after  another  have 
opened  up  their  places  to  the  moral  deterioration  and  the  cor- 
rupting of  the  youth  of  our  community.  A  bill  has  been  pre- 
pared and  is  still  pending  in  the  legislature  at  Lansing  that  will 
effectually,  if  passed,  secure  the  ends  which  all  good  citizens 
desire.  We  are  not  so  certain,  however,  that  we  shall  secure  the 
enactment  into  law  of  this  bill.  Strenuous  efforts  arc  making  for 
and  against  it  with  the  uncertain  result  already  indicated. 

The  legislative  committee  of  the  Federation,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  these  splendid  bills  which  have  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  law  makers  at  Lansing,  with  the  exception 
noted  above,  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  a  new  caucus  bill. 
The  caucuses  of  our  city  were  most  shamefully  conducted.  It 
is  impossible  to  secure  municipal  reform  while  the  primary  elec- 
tions are  controlled  by  unprincipled  "  ward  bosses."  So  out- 
rageously were  the  caucuses  conducted  last  fall  that  even  some 
of  the  politicians  themselves  began  to  blush  for  shame.  The 
public  became  aroused.  A  number  of  bills  were  prepared  and 
introduced  at  Lansing ;  some  of  them  were  utterly  worthless  as 
measures  of  reform.  The  Federation  prepared  a  bill  which, 
however,  as  originally  drafted,  was  too  thoroughly  radical  to 
meet  with  sufficient  favor  from  the  politicians.  The  Michigan 
Gub  also  prepared  a  bill,  and  several  of  the  features  of  the 
latter  were  incorporated  into  a  modified  form  of  the  Federation 
bill,  and  this  has  passed  both  houses  and  awaits  now  a  few  minor 
verbal  amendments  and  the  signature  of  the  governor  in  order 
to  become  a  law.     Under  this  new  caucus  law  it  will  be  impoS' 
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sible  for  the  old  methods  to  be  repeated.  It  provides,  among 
other  wholesome  measures,  for  precinct  caucuses  instead  of  ward 
caucuses.  The  caucus  must  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  way,  as 
elections  have  hitherto  been. 

This  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  improving 
municipal  conditions  in  Detroit.  The  limits  of  this  paper  will 
prevent  a  fuller  discussion  of  important  topics  relating  to  our 
municipal  life.  Detroit  has  become  quite  famous  among  the 
cities  of  our  country  on  account,  among  other  things,  of  the  ag- 
gressiveness and  fearlessness  of  its  mayor.  That  he  has  arrayed 
many  influential  men  against  himself  and  his  administration,  and 
that  he  has  arrayed  especially  the  corporations  against  him,  is 
perhaps  as  well  known  to  you  as  to  the  people  of  Detroit  itself. 
That  he  has  the  masses  of  the  people  with  him  is  confidently 
believed,  and  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  his  repeated  re- 
elections  by  higher  majorities. 

Detroit  has  also  become  famous  for  its  agricultural  idea, 
which  has  become  known  as  the  "  Pingrec  Potato  Farm."  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  movements  connected  with  our 
municipal  life.  The  mayor  deserves  and  has  the  credit  for  the 
origination  of  the  idea,  and  multitudes  of  poor  people  in  every 
part  of  the  country  wherever  it  is  adopted  will  be  benefited,  as 
thousands  have  already  been  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  It  is  no 
impracticable  dream.  It  is  a  most  beneficent  thing  in  everyway. 
It  encourages  self-respect  in  the  poor  instead  of  pauperizing 
them  :  it  demonstrates  the  readiness  of  men  to  work  for  bread 
and  potatoes  whenever  opportunity  is  afforded.  It  has  resulted 
in  sending  into  the  country  a  number  of  those  people  who.  find- 
ing that  the  earth  can  yield  them  food,  have  betaken  themselves 
to  farming  to  their  own  comfort  and  relief,  and  to  the  relief  of 
the  overcrowded  portions  of  our  city.  The  plan  has  been 
adopted  In  many  of  otlier  cities,  and  is  in  every  way  feasible 
and  highly  commended. 

The  Civic  Federation  of  Detroit  has  worked  in  a  quiet  way. 
We  have  had  as  yet  no  public  meeting.  We  have  denounced 
no  one  of  our  municipal  officers,  and  have  sought  to  work  in 


co-operation  and  harmony  with  the  officials  who  are  elected  or 
appointed  to  places  of  influence  and  power.  Our  aim  has  been^ 
therefore,  to  assist  rather  than  to  antagonize  the  paid  public 
servants  of  the  people  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  I» 
order  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  saloons  a  plan  was  projected 
and  the  several  departments  co-ordinated  in  its  execution.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  the  saloons  since  the  new  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  have  been  closed.  We  have  entered  a  num- 
ber of  complaints  against  saloons  that  have  been  opened.  We 
find  that  some  of  the  larger  saloons  in  the  central  portion  are 
determined  to  violate  the  law  ;  but  when  some  of  tliem  shall  have 
been  convicted,  according  to  the  announcement  of  the  reccrder's 
court,  and  sentenced  to  pay  not  only  a  fine  but  to  serve  a  term 
in  the  House  of  Correction,  we  believe  that  all  saloons  will  be 
closed  in  accordance  with  law. 

The  saloonkeepers  in  the  city  called  the  attention  of  the 
Federation  to  the  injustice  of  dosing  them,  while  saloons  just 
out  of  the  city  in  the  county  were  not  closed.  The  attention  of 
the  shcrifi"  was  called  to  this  violation  of  law  on  the  part  of  these 
saloons,  and  his  hearty  co-operation  was  secured  in  enforcing 
law  throughout  the  county.  And  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Wayne  County  the  saloons  outside  of  Detroit  are  closed,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  the  city  as  well. 
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The  great  tidal  wave  of  municipal  reform  which,  starting  in 
the  East,  has  so  rapidly  spread  over  the  country  has  afforded  the 
student  of  social  and  economic  laws  much  food  for  reflection. 
One  feature  of  great  interest  is  the  fact  that  many  men,  already 
busy  with  matters  heavily  taxing  their  time  and  energies,  have 
assumed  the  additional  burden  of  solving  the  problems  con- 
nected with  our  municipal  life.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note 
that  the  unselfish  effort  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  cities,  which  arc  the  homes  of  the  great  masses  of  our 
fcllowmen,  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  theory 
of  evolution,  that  the  struggle  for  life  is  not  the  sole  end  and 
aim  of  man  and  nature,  but  coequal  and  coeval  with  it  is  the 
struggle  and  self-sacrifice  necessary  for  the  life  of  others.  As  it 
presents  itself  to  my  mind,  the  municipal  problem  as  it  concerns 
the  various  large  cities  is  simply  one  of  degree  and  not  differ- 
ence. The  same  evils  abound  in  all  from  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ditions are  practically  the  same  in  all.  The  indifference  and 
apathy  of  those  who  should  be  the  most  active  in  watching  the 
city's  affairs,  coupled  with  the  misdirected  activity  of  the  class 
who  have  been  misled  and  imposed  upon,  have  turned  the  manage- 
ment of  important  business  matters  over  to  the  professional 
politicians,  the  spoils  seeker,  the  contractor  and  the  henchmen 
of  the  local  political  bosses.  Louisville  has  had.  in  a  measure, 
the  .same  indifference,  ignorance  and  municipal  mismanagement 
to  contend  with  that  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  other  cities  have  had.  We  have  our  machine;  our  political 
bosses;  some  unworthy  men  in  office;  the  self-seeking  con- 
tractor; the  dishonest  officer  of  election;  the  spoils  seekers  in 
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legion.  We  have  also  the  discontent  awakened  by  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  and  a  manifest  disposition  upon  the  part  of  our 
people  to  shake  off  the  shackles  which  bind. 

Even  if  the  time  allotted  to  me  in  which  to  speak  upon  the 
municipal  condition  of  Louisville  would  permit  I  would  not  in- 
flict upon  you  a  recital  of  a  tale  which  has  already  been  oft  told, 
inasmuch  as  you  have  heard  of  the  condition  of  other  cities. 
Neither  do  I  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  all  our  affairs 
are  badly  conducted,  nor  that  all  our  city  officials  are  dishonest 
or  incapable.  The  conviction  is  forced  upon  me  that  our  city 
government  is  what  we  have  made  it,  inasmuch  as  we  have  per- 
mitted it  to  be  as  it  is,  and  the  responsibility  is  a  divided  one 
between  those  who  have  made  conditions  bad  and  those  who 
looked  on  and  permitted  them  to  be  made  so.  All  efforts  at  re- 
form do  not  speedily  bear  fruit,  and  at  times  in  the  haste  to  plant 
the  wrong  seed  gets  sown.     I  am  reminded  of  the  saying : 

"  To  know  thy  bent  and  then  pursue, 
Why,  that  is  genius,  nothing  less ; 
But  he  who  knows  what  not  to  do 
Holds  half  the  secret  of  success." 

We  became  dissatisfied  with  our  state  constitution.  We  had  a 
Constitutional  Convention  which  labored  long.  We  threw  the 
old  garment  away  and  donned  the  new  to  find  that  in  many  ways 
it  was  a  misfit,  though  quite  becoming.  Our  city  was  granted  a 
new  charter.  This  charter  was  drawn  up  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  our  present  mayor,  composed  of  three  of  our  well- 
known  citizens  who  possessed  our  confidence  and  respect.  They 
presented  the  charter,  the  result  of  their  careful  efforts,  to  our 
General  Council,  which  approved  it.  Our  Board  of  Trade,  Com- 
mercial Club  and  citizens  generally  endorsed  it.  It  was  sent  to 
the  legislature  for  adoption,  and  with  the  usual  acumen  accom- 
panying legislation  upon  affairs  pertaining  to  cities  it  was  tattered 
and  torn,  patched  up  and  then  graciously  bestowed  upon  us.  In 
its  main  features,  however,  it  is  a  good  charter.  The  usual 
provisions  are  made  for  the  government  of  the  city  by  ordi- 
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nances  passed  by  the  General  Council,  and  not  in  conflict  with 

the  iitate  or  national  laws. 

The  board  of  council  comprises  twent>'-four  men,  two  from 
each  ward,  elected  by  the  city  at  large.  The  board  of  aldermen 
of  twelve  men,  elected  from  and  by  the  city  at  large,  the  two 
boards  being  styled  the  General  Council.  The  mayor's  term  is 
four  years;  salary  $5000.  The  board  of  public  works  and  board 
of  public  safety  are  composed  of  three  men  each,  salary  $3000. 
They  constitute  the  executive  boards,  and  have  general  control 
of  affairs  pertaining  to  their  offices.  There  is  also  a  board  of 
park  commissioners,  composed  of  six  men,  elected  by  the  citi- 
zens, none  of  whom  receive  salaries,  though  the  president  may 
receive  one  of  $2500.  The  mayor  appoints  the  board  of  public 
works,  board  of  safety,  comptroller  and  city  buyer,  with  approval 
of  board  of  aldermen.  The  board  of  public  safety  appoints  the 
chief  of  police  and  fire  departments.  The  General  Council  elects 
the  assessor,  city  attorney,  live-stock  inspector,  etc.,  and  the 
other  officers  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  school  board  is 
composed  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  seven  legislative 
districts  and  elected  by  the  people  at  large.  Our  laws  are,  in 
the  main,  good  and  are  executed  in  about  the  same  manner  that 
the  laws  are  in  other  cities. 

The  municipal  problem  presents  itself  to  Louisville  in  about 
the  same  phases  that  it  does  in  all  large  cities.  Political  influ- 
ences are  felt,  and  at  times  reflected  in  the  execution  or  failure 
to  execute  the  laws.  It  is  difficult  to  successfully  prosecute  cer- 
tain elements,  and  some  abuses  therefore  exist,  which  should 
not  and  would  not  if  political  influences  could  be  entirely  re- 
moved. 

Gambling  is  supposed  to  be  suppressed,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  known  to  be  carried  on,  and  upon  a  recent  attempt  of 
the  grand  jury  to  ferret  it  out  a  woful  amount  of  ignorance  was 
manifested  upon  the  part  of  the  police  authorities.  Our  election 
laws  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  practical  politics  will  permit.  The 
Australian  system,  adapted  to  local  requirements,  is  in  use,  and 
although  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  not  fully  carried  out. 
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Still  elections  are  much  more  quietly  conducted  than  prior  to 
the  present  law.  All  or  practically  all  elections  occur  on  the 
same  day,  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 

The  failure  to  get  the  full  amount  of  benefit  from  the  elec- 
tion laws  has  been  brought  about  by  the  transfer  of  the  fraud 
and  corruption  formerly  practiced  outside  to  the  inside  of  the 
polls  Dishonest  officers  of  election  have  thwarted  the  wishes 
of  the  voters.  Attempt  was  made  to  convict  parties  supposed 
to  be  guilty  of  election  frauds  after  our  November  election,  but 
the  attempt  was  not  successful.  In  the  case  of  the  vote  for 
judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  tlic  vote  for  tax  receiver  it  was 
several  months  after  the  election  before  the  contested  count  was 
settled. 

The  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  municipal  gov- 
ernment resulted  in  an  informal  meeting  at  my  residence  Satur- 
day evening,  February  2d,  which  was  attended  by  our  mayor, 
several  clergymen,  the  Jewish  rabbi,  prominent  business  men^ 
professional  men  and  some  politicians.  They  met  at  my  invita- 
tion, without  any  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business  to 
be  proposed.  I  had  watched  with  intense  interest  the  movements 
in  other  portions  of  our  country  looking  to  municipal  reform, 
and  was  encouraged  to  think  the  movement  was  needed  in  our 
own  city.  After  some  discussion  of  an  indefinite  character  our 
mayor  stated  that  if  it  was  proposed  to  do  anything  nothing 
short  of  organized  permanent  effort  would  be  successful,  A  vote 
was  taken  and  it  was  decided  unanimously  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  club  for  mu- 
nicipal reform,  this  committee  to  report  upon  a  plan  and  to  sub- 
mit constitution  and  by-laws.  The  committee  became  very 
much  interested  in  the  matter,  investigated  the  working  plans  of 
many  of  your  organizations,  and  finally  submitted  their  report. 
which  was  adopted,  and  the  result  is  the  Good  City  Government 
Club  of  f^ouisville.  What  we  propose  to  do  is  outlined  in  the 
declaration  of  purposes,  which  is  as  follows  : 

First. — To  secure  for  our  city  a  government  based  on  honest 
business  principles,  in  the  interest  of  all  its  citizens,  and  to  this 
end  to  arouse  a  public  interest  and  promote  and  encourage  a 
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healthy  public  sentiment  in  all  municipal  matters.  Second. — To 
secure  the  total  separation  of  municipal  elections  from  national 
and  state  politics.  Third. — To  secure  the  appointment  and  serv- 
ice of  the  very  best  men  in  everj-  precinct  as  registration  and 
election  officers,  to  the  end  that  the  will  of  every  voter  may  be 
fireely  expressed  by  his  ballot,  and  that  all  ballots,  when  cast, 
shall  be  honestly  counted.  Fourth. — To  endorse  and  aid  in  the 
election  of  the  very  best  men  for  municipal  officers,  regardless 
of  their  political  prefercnce.s  or  station  in  life.  Fifth. — To  prose- 
cute with  relentless  vigor  all  who  violate  registration  and  elec- 
tion laws,  and  all  city  officers  who  in  any  way  transgress  or 
violate  the  law  or  fail  to  properly  enforce  its  requirements. 
Sixth. — To  secure  the  removal  of  the  police  and  fire  department 
and  all  appointive  positions  under  the  city  government  from  all 
political  influences  and  the  adoption  of  such  rules  as  will  secure 
to  the  men  who  fearlessly,  impartially  and  with  fidelity  discharge 
the  various  duties  of  the  position  they  hold  against  political  in- 
terference, and  to  make  all  such  appointments  dependent  upon 
the  6tncss  of  the  applicant,  and  all  promotions  therein  to  be 
based  upon  5tness  alone. 

We  do  not  claim  the  merit  of  originality  for  our  principles. 
We  gratefully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  you  for  the 
example  set  and  the  .suggestions  offered  in  your  constitutions 
and  by-laws.  About  six  years  ago.  when  there  was  more  or  less 
dissatisfaction  expressed  with  our  municipal  affairs,  I  suggested 
a  plan  by  which  I  thought  they  could  be  improved,  but  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  the  movement.  The  baneful  results  of  misman- 
agement in  so  many  branches  of  the  public  service  have  aroused 
the  citizens  all  over  the  country,  and  they  are  recognizing  the 
fact  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  underlying 
municipal  affairs,  the  correct  application  of  which  means  pros- 
perity, progress  and  general  satisfaction,  and  the  failure  to  prop- 
erly apply  these  principles  means  depreciation  and  loss  of  prop- 
erty, increased  burden  of  taxation  and  misappropriation  of  public 
funds.  These  principles  have  been  so  fully  and  clearly  set  forth 
by  others  that  they  are  well  understood  by  this  time.     Our  plan 


of  action  will  be  as  follows  :  To  arouse  the  citizens  to  action  in 
the  discharge  of  their  obligations  to  the  city;  to  obtain  their 
support  in  our  efforts  to  secure  an  honest  business  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  ;  to  obtain  the  services  and  appointment  of 
the  best  men  to  serve  as  registration  and  election  oflicers  at  the 
November  election ;  to  compel  all  parties  making  nominations 
to  put  up  men  of  character  and  fitness  for  the  position  they 
aspire  to;  to  endorse  only  such  men  as  we  think  will  accept  the 
offices  as  public  trusts,  to  be  used  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
citizens  at  large.  Then  we  propose  to  continue  our  watch  over 
the  affairs  of  the  city ;  to  assist  the  officers  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  as  far  as  we  can.  and  take  necessary  steps  to  have 
derelict  officials  punished  or  removed  from  office;  to  remove 
political  influence  from  the  police  and  fire  departments  and  ap- 
pointive positions,  and  institute  the  principle  of  civil  service 
reform  so  far  as  it  can  be  done. 

The  spoils  system  is  the  great  octopus  which  is  strangling 
virtue,  truth  and  honesty  in  public  life.  The  weapon  of  de- 
struction that  must  be  used  is  the  search  light  of  public  opinion, 
blinding  and  destroying  the  evils  which  follow  the  creed  that  to 
the  victor  belongs  the  spoils ;  that  dishonesty  is  legitimate  in 
politics;  that  the  political  party  a  man  belongs  to  must  be  his 
infallible  guide  in  municipal  politics;  that  a  public  trust  is  no 
trust ;  that  the  political  boss  is  the  boss  and  that  his  mandate  is 
the  law,  the  right  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 

In  conclusion.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Brycc's  "American  Com- 
monwealth" as  follows:  "  The  newer  frames  of  government  are 
an  improvement  upon  the  older.  Rogues  are  less  audacious ; 
good  citizens  are  more  active.  Party  spirit  is  still  permitted  to 
dominate  and  pervert  municipal  politics,  yet  the  mischief  it  does 
is  more  clearly  discerned  and  the  number  of  those  who  resist  it 
daily  increases.  In  the  increase  of  that  number  and  the  growth 
of  a  stronger  sense  of  civic  duty  rather  than  in  any  changes  of 
mechanism  lies  the  ultimate  hope  for  the  reform  of  city  govcm- 
cnent" 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  OCHS, 
Mayor  of  Chattanooga. 


The  government  of  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  Tcnn.,  fur- 
nishes an  apt  illustration  of  the  evil  effects  of  state  interference 
with  a  municipality,  but  it  aUo  clearly  demonstrates  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  concrete  law  as  a  proper  spirit  among  the  author- 
ities that  produces  the  best  results  in  city  administration. 

At  each  successive  session  of  the  state  legislature  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  first  one  delegation  and  then  another  would 
appear  to  procure  some  radical  changes  in  the  city  charter,  so 
that  now  it  is  little  less  than  a  crazy-quilt  patchwork  of  enact- 
ments. Each  change  was  influenced  either  by  some  partisan  or 
sinister  motive,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Chattanooga  was 
until  recently  overwhelmingly  Republican  and  the  legislature 
largely  Democratic.  Correctives  were  sought  to  be  applied  in 
the  hope  of  freeing  the  city  from  the  control  of  an  irresponsible 
set  of  machine  politicians  who  had  the  solid  negro  vote  abso- 
lutely at  their  beck  and  call.  This  negro  vote  was  manipulated 
as  a  unit  at  the  dictation  of  the  Republican  bosses.  The  tax 
payers  and  better  element  of  the  community  were  in  a  hopeless 
minority  and  naturally  sought  the  Democratic  legislature  for  re- 
lief, but  a  system  of  state  administrative  boards  was  thus  &stened 
upon  the  city,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  almost  entirely 
destroy  the  principle  of  home  rule  and  local  self-government  in 
our  community. 

The  first  important  step  was  an  amendment  to  the  charter 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  three  police 
commissioners,  not  over  two  to  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
This  body  was  given  complete  control  of  the  police  department. 
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the  sole  power  of  appointing  superintendent,  captains  and  all 
patrolmen,  also  the  right  to  fix  its  own  budget  of  expenses  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  is  responsible  to 
no  authority  except  its  own  for  the  conduct  of  its  business  and 
the  disbursement  of  its  funds,  being  in  all  respects  a  supreme 
autocracy.  When  this  amendment  was  enacted,  Chattanooga's 
police  force  consisted  of  nearly  as  many  negroes  as  whites;  the 
race  prejudice,  which  is  strongest  among  the  criminal  classes, 
transformed  these  negro  policemen  from  conservators  of  the 
peace  into  a  constant  menace  to  public  tranquillity.  Tlie  result 
of  the  commission  has  been  the  total  exclusion  of  negroes  from 
the  police  force.  Opposition  to  negro  police  is  shared  by  the 
conservative  white  Republicans  in  the  South,  who  have  realized 
by  practical  observation  that  under  our  social  conditions  negro 
poUce  in  fact  foment  more  strife  than  they  can  suppress. 

This  relief  through  the  legislature  whetted  the  appetites  of 
the  politicians  and  at  each  subsequent  legislative  session  further 
efforts  were  made  to  take  away  local  self-government,  but  every 
attempt  was  fiercely  opposed  and  was  only  partially  successful. 

At  present  we  have  two  state  administrative  and  executive 
boards,  the  police  commission  and  a  board  of  public  works. 
The  latter  body  is  also  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  has  ex- 
ecutive control  over  evcr>'thing  pertaining  to  the  streets  and 
sewers,  except  the  granting  of  franchises  ;  it  has  also  the  right 
to  fix  its  own  budget,  and  is  as  much  an  autocracy  as  the  police 
commission,  wholly  independent  of  the  tax-raising  power. 

The  city  legislative  body  consists  of  the  mayor  and  sixteen 
aldermen,  two  from  each  ward  of  the  city.  They  are  elected  for 
two  years,  eight  aldermen  being  chosen  each  year.  The  alder- 
men are  elected  by  their  respective  wards,  the  mayor  by  the  city 
at  large.  Through  legislative  interference  the  mayor  is  stripped 
of  all  executive  power,  having  only  a  suspensary  veto,  which 
can  be  annulled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  aldermen.  He  has 
no  appointive  powers ;  he  is  president  of  the  City  Council  and 
appoints  the  standing  committees,  but  these  can  be  altered  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  aldermen.     All  tlie  city  officials,  except  the 
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police,  Ihe  city  engineer  and  the  street  force,  are  elected  by  the 
aldermen  annually. 

Public  sentiment  has  been  crystallizing  for  some  time  toward 
local  self-government ;  an  effort  was  made  at  the  recent  session 
of  the  legislature  to  abolish  the  board  of  public  works,  but  it 
was  defeated  by  interested  partisans.  The  close  vote  between 
the  two  political  parties  in  Tennessee,  as  developed  in  the  last 
gubernatorial  election,  makes  it  probable  that  in  the  near  future 
there  will  be  important  modifications  in  these  administrative 
boards. 

Legislative  interference  with  municipal  government  by 
special  enactments  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The 
citizens  arc  the  best  judges  of  what  their  community  requires. 
No  governor  now  lives,  and  none  will  ever  be  discovered,  who 
can  choose  officials  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  city  better  than 
its  own  people  ;  no  present-day  legislature,  nor  future  legisla- 
ture, unless  the  early  days  of  the  millennium  are  at  hand,  can 
properly  administer  the  government  of  a  city,  which  perhaps  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  never  saw.  Conceding  that  the 
municipality  must  be  the  creature  of  the  legislature,  yet  all 
charter  changes  (if  there  roust  be  any)  should  be  general — to 
apply  to  all  cities  of  the  same  class.  The  selection  of  all  munic- 
ipal officers  should  be  a  sacred  trust  reposed  in  each  separate 
municipality.  Under  the  gubernatorial  appointive  system  a  little 
coterie  of  politicians  too  often  besiege  the  governor  and  dictate 
appointments  to  promote  their  selfish  plans,  and  these  are  thrust 
upon  the  people  without  their  sanction  or  approval. 

The  propaganda  that  this  national  association  has  so  bril- 
liantly inaugurated  can  direct  its  energies  to  no  end  that  will  be 
productive  of  mure  practical  good  than  to  promote  a  movement 
to  stop  all  special  charter  tinkering  by  state  legislatures.  New 
York  has  started  the  ball  rolling  by  giving  the  mayor  a  fifteen 
days'  suspensary  veto,  and  by  classifying  the  cities.  If  charter 
changes  were  made  general  in  each  state,  a  local  member  or  a 
little  squad  of  politicians  could  not  mould  charter  enactments 
like  wax,  for  there  would  be  too  many  cities  concerned.     In 
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Tennessee,  and  for  that  matter  in  nearl/  every  state,  municipal 
charters  are  subject  to  special  laws,  and  when  a  change  is  sought 
it  is  placed  in  the  category  of  "  local  bills ;"  a  local  member,  if 
he  be  with  the  dominant  party,  can  absolutely  dictate  the  laws 
of  any  city  within  the  boundary  of  his  district ;  if  he  be  not,  two 
or  three  politicians,  who  have  the  ear  of  the  legislative  bosses, 
can  procure  any  enactment  that  suits  their  peculiar  purpose. 

The  selection  of  city  officers  should  in  every  way  possible 
be  left  to  the  people  or  should  be  vested  in  the  executive.  We 
have  just  had  at  Chattanooga  a  striking  illustration  of  the  blun- 
der in  delegating  the  selection  of  city  officers  to  the  aldermanic 
board.  Our  last  city  election  in  October  resulted  in  a  board 
consisting  of  ten  Democrats  and  six  Republicans.  Immediately 
after  the  election  the  Democrats  caucused  to  choose  a  city 
slate ;  they  could  not  agree,  and  two  Democrats  withdrew  and 
joined  forces  with  tlie  Republicans.  Thus  there  were  two  fac- 
tions of  eight,  one  Democratic,  the  other  hybrid.  For  over  two 
months  there  was  a  deadlock,  A  quorum  of  the  City  Council 
would  not  meet,  as  the  hybrid  eight  refused  to  attend  any  regu- 
lar session.  No  standing  committees  could  be  appointed ;  all 
the  business  of  the  city  was  at  a  standstill,  except  when  the 
mayor  assumed  the  responsibility,  without  color  of  law,  of  at- 
tending to  necessary  matters.  The  controversy  finally  landed  in 
the  courts,  and  the  deadlock  was  at  length  only  broken  by  a 
notice  from  the  mayor  to  the  recalcitrants  that  unless  they  at- 
tended a  meeting  proceedings  would  be  instituted  to  declare 
their  office  vacant.  This  resulted  in  a  meeting,  the  first  in  over 
two  months,  and  the  city  officers  were  finally  elected  by  a  defec- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  eight  Yet  for  over  two 
months  this  disgraceful  scramble  had  continued,  the  city  affairs 
were  in  a  turmoil,  the  entire  community  was  disgusted  and  a 
vivid  object  lesson  was  given  of  the  danger  of  delegating  elec- 
tive powers  to  aldermen,  each  one  of  whom  will  disclaim  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  shift  it  to  others.  This  board  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  what  is  known  as  better  citizens,  and 
comprised  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  community,  men  who 
have  since  demonstrated  their  business  capability  and  their  re- 
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gard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city  ;  and  yet  through  the  bale- 
ful influence  of  this  vicious  system  of  distributing  offices  as 
spoils  of  political  engineery.  they  were  willing  to  practically 
suspend  all  public  business  for  a  period  of  two  months,  and  per- 
haps for  a  longer  period  had  they  dared. 

The  power  of  appointment  ought  to  be  in  the  executive 
head  of  the  city,  and  he  can  then  be  held  to  strict  accounia- 
biU^;  if  a  bad  appointment  is  made  the  responsibility  can  be 
easily  located,  and  it  is  indeed  rare  that  a  mayor  would  abuse  a 
power  so  closely  scrutinized  by  his  own  people  at  such  short 
range. 

No  doubt  this  recital  of  our  municipal  imperfections  leads 
you  to  believe  that  Chattanooga  is  plunging  headlong  to  de- 
struction, and  will  soon  be  numbered  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
as  an  example  of  divine  retribution.  But  the  above  tale  points 
a  moral  and  indisputably  proves  that  it  is  not  the  law,  the  legal 
environment  that  insures  the  best  city  government,  but  it  is  the 
personnel  of  those  chosen  to  administer  the  law,  their  con- 
scientious and  faithful  discharge  of  duty  that  after  atl  accom- 
plishes the  good  results  ;  a  bad  system  administered  by  good 
men  is  far  better  than  a  good  system  manipulated  by  bad  men- 
Right  here  I  will  remark  that  the  true  municipal  reform  can  re- 
sult only  from  the  good  citizenship  of  the  good  citizens  and  not 
from  legal  theories  or  legislative  enactment.  Put  good  men  in 
office  and  you  will  have  good  municipal  government,  whether 
your  municipal  laws  be  good  or  bad.  Doctor  Parkhurst  well 
says  :  "As  well  attempt  to  cure  a  consumptive  by  changing  his 
clothes  as  to  correct  municipal  abuses  by  changing  political  con- 
trol." The  corrective  must  come  through  the  personal  rectitude, 
the  personal  integrity  and  the  personal  purity  of  those  m  con- 
trol, regardless  of  the  political  parly  with  which  they  are  allied. 

From  the  summary  of  our  charter,  which  has  been  the  foot 
ball  of  politicians  for  fifteen  years,  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  looser  or  more  dangerous  frame-work  of  fundamental  law. 
It  is  bad  in  principle,  faulty  in  construction,  loosely  amended^ 
full  of  serious  imperfections,  pregnant  with  alt  the  vicious  re- 
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suits  of  State  interference,  and  as  a  specimen  of  evil  municipal 
theories  would  undoubtedly  be  awarded  ever>'  medal ;  yet.  not- 
withstanding this,  in  the  face  of  the  most  disastrous  panic  that 
this  country  has  known,  which  impeded  and  prevented  the  col- 
lection of  all  taxes  dunng  a  period  when  our  national  govern- 
ment seemed  to  be  tottering  to  bankruptcy  under  financial 
burdens  with  a  deficiency  of  over  JB  100,000,000  per  year  staring 
it  in  the  face,  when  cities  all  over  America  were  borrowing 
money  and  issuing  bonds  to  meet  current  expenses  and  supply 
tax  deficits,  even  during  that  momentous  period  by  the  zealous, 
earnest  efforts  of  our  city  administration  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  floating  debt  of  the  city  was  wiped  out  in  twelve  montlis 
without  raising  the  tax  levy,  and  the  actual  expenses  of  the  city 
were  reduced  twenty-one  per  cent,  per  annum.  Moreover,  in 
the  six  months  following  the  tax  levy  was  lowered,  the  floating 
debt  of  the  city  was  entirely  canceled,  a  still  further  reduction 
was  made  in  city  expenses,  amounting  to  over  fifty  per  cent  in 
two  years,  and  all  this  was  done  without  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  any  department. 

How  was  this  accomplished  ?  The  answer  has  been  already 
given.  By  those  in  authority  devoting  personal,  conscientious 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  by  giving  its  business 
the  same  scrutiny,  the  same  thought,  the  same  thorough  con- 
sideration that  they  give  to  private  or  personal  concerns.  AH 
legislative  remedies  are  absolutely  futile,  and  will  accomplish 
nothing  unless  this  spirit  animates  the  officials.  Careless,  negli- 
gent public  officers  under  ideal  laws  will  not  stop  waste,  prevent 
extravagance  or  revoke  vicious  methods ;  prudent,  unremitting 
attention  to  details  under  the  most  pernicious  laws  can  com- 
pletely revolutionize  expenses.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
methods  as  of  morals.  A  "  fee  grabber,"  a  dishonest  official  wilt 
"  find  a  way"  under  any  system. 

To  go  more  into  details  of  the  reforms  accomplished  in 
Chattanooga  I  herewith  append  a  table  showing  the  actual  ex- 
penses (less  interest  and  other  fixed  charges)  of  the  city  of 
Chattanooga  in  the  years  named : 
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Actual  expemca, 
leu  intercat. 
"891       $302.IU  45 

"892 274.344  40 

1893 256,136  09 

1894 201,076  94 

1895 189,200  00 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  expenses  in  1894  were  over 
i55,ooo  less  than  in  1893,  being  a  reduction  of  twenty-three  per 
cent,  and  in  1895  they  are  ^67,000,  or  twenty-six  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1893,  thirty-three  per  cent,  less  than  in  1892  and  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,  less  than  in  1891. 

The  tax  levy  has  also  gone  steadily  down,  as  the  following 
will  show : 

Tu  levy. 

1891     $1  60  on  f  100 

1892 I  60 

1893 I  30     " 

1894 I  30      " 

1895     I  25      •• 

1895-6  estimated i  30      " 

The  gross  disbursements  in  1894,  including  interest  and 
floating  debts  that  were  discharged,  were  ^289,253.63;  the 
actual  expenses,  excluding  old  accounts  that  were  liquidated, 
were  ^201,076.94.  The  city's  population  in  1890,  by  the  United 
States  census,  was  in  round  numbers  thirty  thousand ;  to-day, 
including  suburbs,  it  is,  at  least,  forty-five  thousand. 

Estimating  the  population  at  thirty  thousand  during  each  of 
the  past  five  years,  the  per  capita  expense  of  conducting  the  city 
in  the  years  named,  excluding  interest  charges,  was  as  follows: 

Per  capita  cott  all  cxpcoaea 

Year.  Population.  city  soTCmDient,  exclud- 

iog  iniereii  charsei. 

1891 30,000 Sio  07 

1892 30,000 9  14 

1893 30,000 8  53 

1894 30,000 6  70 

1895 30,000 6  00 

The  tax  valuation  of  the  city  was  in  round  numbers  during 
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each  of  the  years  named  between  $16,000,000  and  $17,000,000 
on  a  valuation  of  about  sixty  per  cent. 

The  average  annual  expenses  of  four  hundred  and  three 
American  cities,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was 
eleven  dollars  and  nine  cents  per  capita  in  1890;  hence  it  will 
be  seen  that  Chattanooga's  expenses  now  are  but  little  over  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  average.  The  city  of  Berlin  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  managed  municipalities  in  the  world ;  its  total  ex- 
penses amount  to  $19,000,000  per  year,  its  population  is  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand,  an  annual  per  capita  cost  of 
twelve  dollars. 

The  following  figures  from  the  United  States  census  of  1890 
give  tlie  per  capita  annual  cost,  except  for  loans  and  investments, 
of  conducting  twenty  leading  American  cities: 

Per  caplu  uuiud  csptadl- 
turea,  except  for  tout*  »b4 
1b va menu,  Indudlaf  u^ 
tcrest  cfaAtsct. 

New  York $24  50 

Chicago 13  So 

Philadelphia 13  10 

Boston 32  63 

Baliimore 14  03 

San  Franci&co 18  86 

Cincinnati 10  04 

ClevelaDd >4S6 

Detroit 16  61 

Minneapolis ^^  95 

St.  Paul 39  07 

Providence , 17  13 

Albany 15  73 

Columbus 34  33 

Toledo ti  44 

Richmond,  Va 15  43 

Nashville 10  88 

Atlanta 15  75 

Charleston,  S.  C 13  18 

Hartford '7  64 

Chattanoo^ 7  75 

No  complexity  of  new  legislation  explains  this  very  favor- 
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able  exhibit  for  Chattanooga.  It  is  the  result  of  putting  into 
practical  operation  common  laws  which  in  the  past  "  were  hon- 
ored more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  ;"  of  abolishing 
all  useless  ofiRccs  ;  of  wiping  out  the  pernicious  fee  system ;  of 
fixing  salaries  at  a  reasonable  6gure.  To  illustrate  how  city 
offices  were  abolished  and  salaries  revised :  In  1892  we  had 
twenty-three  officials  to  perform  certain  functions  of  the  city 
government,  who  were  paid  $i6,$6i  per  year.  In  1895  all  were 
abolished  except  nine,  who  receive  S5610  per  year,  a  saving  in 
three  years  in  salaries  alone  of  over  seventy  per  cent,  and  yet 
the  city  business  is  as  carefully  attended  to  as  it  ever  was,  in  fact 
the  people  arc  receiving  better  service  and  nobody  is  underpaid. 

There  is  no  unraveling  of  any  complex  system  of  munici- 
pal legislation  in  this.  No  laws  that  Solon  could  devise,  no  leg- 
islative power  on  earth,  no  enactments  conceivable  by  human 
mind  could  persuade  a  city  that  nine  men  at  an  average  salary 
cf  about  S600  per  year  can  do  the  work  which  before  required 
twenty-three  men  at  an  average  salary  of  $8oo  per  year — it 
takes  something  else.  It  requires  the  disposition,  coupled  with 
a  courageous  and  honest  determination  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority  to  discharge  a  public  duty  as  they  would  a  private 
trust ;  it  is  public  morals  and  private  conscience  harmonized  and 
put  into  practical  and  effective  operation. 

GOOD   AND    BAD   CITIZENSHIP. 

How  can  this  be  attained  ?  Certainly  not  by  fine-spun 
theories.  Surely  not  by  the  so-called  **  good  citizens'  meeting 
in  a  liack  office  or  on  a  street  corner  to  pass  ready-made  reso- 
lutions deploring  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  in  general  and  the 
corruption  in  municipal  politics  in  particular.  These  so-called 
*'  good  "  citizens  are  not  "  good ;"  while  not  "  bad  "  they  almost 
become  so  by  their  shortcomings.  Their  failure  to  organize 
and  operate  for  effective  and  practical  work  to  correct  the  evils 
they  so  loudly  complain  of  only  gives  zest  to  the  spoilsmen  and 
political  bosses,  while  it  weakens  and  disheartens  those  who 
could  be  made  their  useful  auxiliaries. 
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The  misfortune  in  our  cities  is  the  bad  citizenship  of  good 
citizens.  They  shout  aloud  their  woful  lamentations,  they  in- 
dulge in  tearful  jeremiads,  they  sob  in  dire  distress  over  the 
evils  that  prevail,  but  they  are  reduced  to  these  lachrj'mosal 
lapses  in  the  wrong  place;  either  beneath  some  high  vaulted 
temple  as  this,  or  on  the  night  of  election  primaries  when  can- 
didatc^j  arc  nominated,  they  pour  out  their  sorrows  in  the  bosom 
of  their  families  in  their  comfortable  drawing-rooms,  and  on 
election  day  ihey  "  go  fishing,"  or  become  so  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  evils  that  portend  that  they  actually  forget 
to  vote.  Study  the  election  figures  of  all  the  cities  of  the  United 
States ;  compare  the  vote  for  President,  for  Congress,  for  gov- 
ernor, to  the  vote  for  mayor  or  for  aldermen,  and  what  do  you 
find?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten — yes,  the  proportion  is  greater, 
the  presidential  vote  is  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  the  vote  for 
mayor;  it  is  so  in  my  city,  and  I  presume  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  it  is  the  case  at  the  home  of  nearly  every  delegate  here 
present.  Whence  comes  the  loss  ?  Certainly  not  from  *'  the 
machine,"  the  "  ward  heelers,"  the  "  election  b'hoys."  The  ward 
boss  sees  that  "  all  de  gang  "  is  "  properly  voted  "  at  least  once,  if 
not  oftener,  in  every  municipal  election,  for  he  very  clearly  real- 
izes that  his  personal  interests  are  more  directly  involved  in  the 
result  of  a  cit>-  election  than  in  a  national  election ;  so  arc  the 
personal  concerns  of  every  so-called  good  citizen,  especially  if 
he  be  a  taxpayer,  for  his  home,  his  expense  account,  the  moral 
tone  of  his  community,  his  schools,  his  property,  his  health,  his 
personal  safety,  his  hearthstone  are  at  stake,  infinitely  more  in  a 
municipal  election  than  in  a  state  or  national  contest  The  good 
citizen  must  be  taught  that  no  city  government  can  rise  above 
the  level  of  those  governed.  He  must  be  taught  that  fhronrs  of 
civil  government  do  not  work  reforms  :  that  these  can  be  attained 
only  by  energies  in  civil  government.  Sentiment  is  good  enough 
and  theories  arc  fine  educators,  but  while  sentiment  and  theories 
are  diffused  through  a  precinct,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  years, 
votes  will  sweep  a  whole  city  in  a  day. 
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In  1882  the  people  of  New  Orleans  in  their  vain  effort  to 
avoid  what  seemed  a  political  Scylla^  became  engulfed  in  an 
equally  dangerous  Char>'bdis.  Until  1870  New  Orleans  had 
been  experimenting  in  a  form  of  municipal  government  that  had 
once  before  existed  in  a  somewhat  similar  form  in  Louisiana 
during  the  half  century  in  which  this  vast  territory  had  been  a 
colony  of  the  Spanish  king.  This  government  in  many  im- 
portant features  resembled  the  "  Cabildo "  of  Spanish  times. 
Municipal  authority,  under  the  charter  of  1870,  was  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  seven  administrators,  who  were  clothed  with  both 
executive  and  legislative  functions.  Each  administrator  was  the 
head  of  a  department,  such  as  of  finance,  of  assessments,  of 
police,  etc.,  and  at  stated  intervals  these  officers  met  and  sat  as 
a  Common  Council  and  passed  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of 
municipal  affairs.  In  many  respects  this  form  was  found  most 
excellent,  but  it  was  enacted  during  the  reconstruction  period  in 
Louisiana  by  a  carpet-bag  administration.  This  fact  alone  was 
enough  to  prejudice  a  large  and  inHuential  class  of  citizens 
against  it  and  cause  them  to  deny  it  what  real  merit  it  did  con- 
tain ;  and  besides  it  most  unfortunately  fell  upon  evil  times  when 
the  worst  elements  of  the  state  were  in  power.  The  vast  and 
widespread  corruption  of  reconstruction  times  was  attributed 
to  the  lack  of  limitations  on  the  powers  of  officers  and  assem- 
blies, and  had  so  impressed  the  people  with  want  of  confidence 
in  public  officials  that  they  had  become  jealous  of  the  grant  of 
even  the  narrowest  authortt>'  As  soon,  therefore,  as  this  govern- 
ment was  displaced  the  people  set  about  framing  one  that  should 
hedge  the  functions  of  the  various  branches  of  the  government 
within  such  limits  as  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  the  extrav- 
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agancc  and  corruption  that  characterized  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. The  spirit  of  the  times  was  curtailment  of  official  au- 
thority, and  it  is  abundantly  manifested  in  all  the  legislation  of 
the  day. 

It  was  this  spirit  that  caused  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  to 
rebel  against  the  concentration  of  authorit}-  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  men,  as  was  the  case  under  the  charter  of  1870;  but  un- 
fortunately they  rushed  to  the  other  extreme,  and  by  diffusing 
authority  among  many  they  have  so  lessened  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  that  the  present  form  of  government  has 
proven  even  a  more  fruitful  source  of  official  corruption  than 
that  they  so  heartily  congratulated  themselves  they  were 
escaping. 

The  present  city  government  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  not 
unlike  that  of  most  cities  of  the  United  States,  was  created  by  a 
legislative  charter  in  1882.  Municipal  functions  arc  accurately 
divided  between  an  executive  and  a  legislative  department.  The 
executive  power  is  lodged  in  a  mayor  and  four  commissioners, 
who  are  the  executive  heads  of  the  several  departments  of 
treasury,  public  buildings,  etc.  All  of  these  officers  hold  office  for 
four  years,  and  are  elected  by  the  citizens  at  large.  Their  elec- 
tion may  be  contested  in  the  courts,  and  they  may  be  impeached 
by  the  City  Council  for  gross  misconduct  or  malfeasance,  or  re- 
moved by  suit  in  the  civil  district  court  on  the  petition  of  twcnt>'- 
five  taxpayers.  They  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  debating  on 
the  floor  of  the  Council  all  matters  relating  to  their  respective 
-departments,  but  have  no  vote.  This  is  a  privilege,  however, 
that  is  but  seldom  exercised,  and  this  valuable  right  is  thus  pro- 
ductive of  but  little  good. 

The  mayor  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  city ;  he  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  ordinances 
passed  by  tlie  Council;  he  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Council,  has  the  right  to  vote  in  case  of  a  tie;  to  debate  on  the 
floor  and  participate  in  the  proceedings  thereof  Until  KS88  he 
had  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  at  pleasure  alt  police 
officers  and  patrolmen,  but  this  power  was  so  flagrantly  used 
for  political  ends  that  it  was  in  that  year  taken  from  him  and 
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vested  in  a  non-political  board,  much  to  the  improvement  of  the 

efficiency  of  the  police  and  to  the  curtailment  of  the  mayor's 
polit'cal  power. 

The  comptroller  has  charge  of  the  fiscal  affairs,  and  is  the 
auditing  officer  of  the  city  ;  the  treasurer,  the  keeping  and  dis- 
bursement of  all  mone>'s  received  or  appropriated.  The  com- 
missioner of  public  works  has  control  and  general  supervision 
over  all  matters  relating  to  streets,  canals,  railroads,  levees, 
weights  and  measures,  whar%'es,  and  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  repair  thereof.  The  commissioner  of  police  and 
public  buildings  has  charge  and  control  of  all  public  buildings, 
cemeteries,  and  the  lighting  of  the  city.  All  of  these  depart- 
mental officers  are  responsible  to  the  Council,  and  act  under  its 
direction  and  control. 

The  City  Council,  which  is  the  legislative  branch,  is  com- 
posed of  thirty  members,  six  of  whom  are  elected  from  the  six 
municipal  districts  (embracing  several  wards)  into  which  the  city 
is  divided,  and  the  remainder  are  elected  from  the  fifteen  wards 
of  the  city ;  and  when  a  ward  is  entitled  to  more  than  one  coun- 
cilman, then  it  is  divided  into  sub-divisions  and  a  councilman  is 
elected  from  each  sub-division.  The  councilmen  arc  voted  for 
and  elected  by  the  voters  of  their  respective  wards  or  municipal 
districts. 

The  functions  of  this  body  are  purely  legislative,  and  the 
subjects  upon  which  it  has  a  right  to  legislate,  while  numerous, 
are  specifically  defined.  Us  powers  are  such  as  are  usually 
vested  in  such  bodies.  It  is  vested  with  power  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  all  employees  of  the  city  and  regulate  the  number 
thereof.  To  prevent  hasty  or  corrupt  action  on  its  part,  it  must 
sit  with  open  doors,  and  no  ordinance  shall  pass  unless  Jt  receives 
a  majority  vote  of  the  members  elected,  nor  shall  any  ordinance 
be  passed  at  the  same  meeting  at  which  it  is  introduced,  but 
must  be  read  in  full  and  lie  on  the  table  until  the  next  meeting. 
These  provisions,  together  with  the  power  of  veto  by  the  mayor, 
should  be  adequate  to  prevent  corrupt  legislation,  if  backed  by 
a  strong  and  healthy  public  sentiment 
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The  present  city  charter  was  drawn  by  eminent  lawyers  and 
men  whose  patriotism  and  good  intentions  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. It  was  the  subject  of  careful  discussion  and  considera- 
tion, and  is  in  many  respects  a  most  excellent  instrument.  It 
clearly  defines  the  duties  of  the  several  officers  and  limits  their 
powers  within  certain  definite  bounds.  It  as  carefully  guards 
the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  city  as  can  be  done  by  statute ; 
and  to  this  end  specifically  provides  how  the  Council  shall  deter- 
mine, and  what  shall  constitute  the  basis  of  revenue,  and  pro- 
hibits the  inclusion  of  miscellaneous  and  contingent  resources, 
or  the  affixing  thereto  either  an  arbitrary  or  nominal  value  or 
amount;  but  requires  all  resources  to  be  estimated  on  a  sub- 
stantial  and  real  basis,  giving  the  source  whence  same  is  to  be  de- 
rived and  the  specific  sum  to  be  received  from  each  source.  It  pro- 
hibits any  appropriation  or  expenditure  based  on  resources  to  be 
derived  from  any  indefinite  source,  cause  or  circumstance,  and 
denies  the  Council,  under  any  pretext,  the  right  to  appropriate 
more  than  75  ^  of  the  estimated  revenues,  and  reserves  the  other 
25  %  and  such  other  income  as  it  may  receive  from  other  sources, 
for  public  improvements. 

Besides  the  regular  expenditures  for  that  purpose  by  the 
city  itself,  ample  authority  is  given  by  means  of  local  assess- 
ments or  forced  contributions  on  property  holders  for  the  pro- 
motion of  public  improvements  in  the  way,  for  instance,  of 
paving  streets  and  sidewalks,  and  the  construction  and  main* 
tenance  of  a  system  of  drainage.  These  provisions,  while  they 
have  been  taken  advantage  of  under  corrupt  administrations  to 
an  oppressive  extent  by  companies  and  persons  engaged  in  con- 
tracting for  public  works,  are.  nevertheless,  not  unmixed  evils, 
and  have  resulted  in  producing  a  great  amount  of  good  in  the 
way  of  better  public  improvements. 

Of  the  faults  to  be  found  with  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment of  New  Orleans  is  that  all  of  its  oflficers  are  underpaid. 
Their  salaries  arc  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  duties  of  the 
offices,  which  in  a   city  the  size  of   New  Orleans  necessarily 
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requires   so  much  of   the  officiars  time  that  his  own  private- 
affairs,  if  he  has  any,  must  suffer  in  consequence. 

Another  fault  is  that  the  most  important  functions  are  vested 
in  a  Council  of  thirty  men,  who  are  elected  from  small  con- 
stituencies, and  who  receive  no  pay  whatever  for  the  really 
ardu3us  and  important  duties  they  arc  called  upon  to  perform. 
For  any  councilman  to  properly  discharge  his  duties,  a  greater 
part  of  his  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  city's  affairs.  If  he  is 
active,  he  is  in  constant  attendance  at  committee  meetings,  in 
which  the  most  important  work  is  done,  and  when  questions  of 
importance  arc  under  consideration  his  constant  presence  is 
required.  Yet  such  a  man  is  expected  to  thus  conscientiously 
devote  his  time  and  energies  to  the  thankless  task  of  trying  t» 
please  an  ungrateful  public,  without  pay  or  emolument  of  any 
kind.  Besides,  in  such  a  large  body  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  is  necessarily  proportionately  diminished;  and 
thus  one  of  the  most  efficient  safeguards  against  wrongdoing  is- 
destroyed,  for  what  seven  men  would  not  dare  do,  thirty  might 
do  without  hesitation. 

This  system  with  that  of  ward  representation,  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  less  susceptible  to- 
corrupt  influences;  that  an  election  of  the  members  by  small 
constituencies  would  make  the  individual  members  feel  their 
responsibility  the  more  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  would  be 
held  accountable  by  a  small  and  definite  body  of  citizens ;  and 
also  with  the  probable  view  that  such  a  system  would  insure 
permanent  white  supremacy,  which  at  that  time  was  considered 
of  prime  importance  even  in  municipal  affairs.  The  non-payment 
of  councilmen  and  the  inadequate  payment  of  executive  officers 
was  brought  about  by  a  desire  to  retrench  expenses  and  admin* 
ister  the  city's  affairs  as  economically  as  possible;  a  penny  wise 
and  a  pound  foolish  policy  that  has  resulted  in  depriving  the 
city  of  the  services  of  thosebest  able  to  economically  administer 
its  affairs. 

The  working  of  this  system  has  plainly  exposed  its  many 
foalts.     It   has  been   found  that  the  Council  as  organized  is 
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readily  susceptible  to  corruption  and  control  by  cliques ;  that 
elections  by  wards,  instead  of  by  the  citizens  at  large,  enables 
those  bosses  who  have  control  of  their  wards  (and  eight  out  of 
the  fifteen  wards  of  the  city  arc  dominated  by  that  class),  to 
elect  their  henchmen  to  the  Council  in  defiance  of  public  scnti- 
nicnt;  that  such  councilmen  are  entirely  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  the  bosses  and  the  cliques  that  control  them.  It  is, 
moreover,  difficult  lo  secure  men  of  ability  and  integrity,  who 
are  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  incident  to  such  a  position, 
when  it  must  be  done  without  compensation  and  at  a  sacrifice  of 
their  own  private  interests.  The  result  is  that  only  professional 
politicians  or  men  who  hope  to  reap  a  harvest  by  dishonest  con- 
•duct  seek,  or  desire  to  occupy  a  seat  in  that  body;  but  to  such 
men  the  position  opens  the  way  to  prosperity  and  ease ;  tliat 
those  best  fitted  for  the  position  accept  same  with  reluctance  and 
only  from  a  sense  of  public  duty. 

But  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  municipal  admmis* 
tration  in  New  Orleans  cannot  be  said  lo  result  entirely  from 
the  deficiencies  of  the  present  system  of  government.  More 
accurately  speaking,  the  form  of  government  is  but  a  condition, 
and  the  causes  lie  beyond  and  are  even  found  in  the  fundamental 
law  ilselt  I  take  it,  however,  not  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  them,  and  if  it  were,  its  limits  would  prevent, 
but  it  is  only  proper  to  indicate  them  in  as  brief  a  manner  as 
possible.  First. — The  provision  of  the  constitution  requiring 
municipal  elections  in  Now  Orleans  to  be  held  on  the  same  day 
as  state  elections  injects  into  all  such  elections  issues  that  are 
entirely  foreign  thereto,  and  which  necessarily  obscure  the  real 
merits  of  such  local  contests  and  lend  a  force  to  the  candidacy 
of  the  ringsters  that  otherwise  would  not  exist.  Second. — The 
pernicious  provision  of  the  constitution  regulating  the  suffrage 
which  not  only  gives  the  franchise  to  native  born  and  naturalized 
citizens,  but  also  extends  it  to  all  resident  foreigners  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens.  The  result  of  this 
is  to  give  the  ballot  to  thousands  of  immigrants  from  the  slums 
and  prisons  of  Italy  and  Southern  Europe,  whose  temporary 
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residence  in  New  Orleans,  the  entry  port  annually  of  a  large 
number  of  such  people,  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  politicians 
to  secure  by  them  the  necessary  declaration  of  intention  to 
enable  them  to  be  registered  as  voters.  There  is  thus  added  to 
the  corruptible  vote  of  the  city  a  large  number  of  ignorant, 
irresponsible  men,  many  of  whom  do  not  even  remain  in  the 
state  long  enough  to  cast  a  vote;  but  they  always  leave  their 
registration  papers  in  the  hands  of  their  political  mentors  to  be 
used  for  repeating  as  the  occasion  may  require.  Third. — Inade- 
quate and  dishonest  election  and  registration  laws.  Neither,  I 
regret  to  say.  notwithstanding  the  solemn  declaration  in  their 
titles,  were  intended  to  insure  absolute  purit)'  of  the  ballot. 
They  were  framed  in  the  days,  now  most  happily  past,  when  the 
people  of  our  state  were  forced  to  meet  a  condition  of  affairs 
thrust  upon  them  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  such  as  a  people  have 
seldom  had  occasion  to  face.  These  laws  were  the  results  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  whether  they  were  dictated  by 
necessity  and  wisdom  under  the  conditions  then  existing  or  not, 
we  have  no  present  concern.  They  have  born  their  legitimate 
fruits,  and  the  abuses  which  they  permit  have  been  used  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  perpetuating  a  ring  more  dangerous,  because 
more  intelligent,  than  the  one  they  were  intended  to  destroy. 
And  lastly,  and  perhaps  of  prime  importance  in  the  production 
of  corrupt  government  in  New  Orleans,  there  seems  to  be  a 
disinclination  to  sacrifice  personal  comfort  and  interest  under  the 
present  conditions  by  taking  part  in  elections,  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  frauds  of  their  opponents  can  only  be  counterbalanced 
and  prevented  by  a  determination  to  protect  their  rights,  even  if 
it  require  a  resort  to  force. 

Under  these  conditions  in  the  present  city  administration, 
system  of  government  has  produced  some  startling  results.  In 
1892  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  divided  on  a  great  moral 
issue — the  Lottery — and  in  the  strife  tliat  followed  the  profes- 
sional politicians  were  able  to  secure  more  complete  control  of 
the  city  government  than  ever  before.  All  municipal  offices  are 
held  by  ward  bosses  or  their  followers,  and  their  success  so 


intoxicated  them  that  hardly  were  they  well  seated  before  they 
commenced  their  carnival  of  plunder  and  corruption.  The  men 
composing  this  administration  were  mainly  of  small  means,  and 
some  of  the  councilmcn  were  dejiendent  upon  their  daily  toil  for 
their  support,  but  notwithstanding  their  salaries  were  meagre, 
or  nothing  at  all.  it  was  not  long  before  they  took  on  an  air  of 
prosperity,  ceased  to  labor  at  their  usual  vocations,  and  waxed 
mightily  in  the  goods  of  this  world. 

The  present  administration  is  justly  regarded  as  the  worst 
New  Orleans  has  had  for  many  years.  Ever>' valuable  franchise 
that  the  Council  or  the  men  who  control  it  could  discover  has 
been  sold  for  a  long  period  of  years  to  favored  persons ;  and 
every  scheme  that  promised  profit  to  them  or  places  to  the 
faithful  has  been  tried.  The  limits  of  this  paper  prevent  a  review 
of  the  many  acts  of  corruption  committed  by  the  present  admin- 
istration, but  a  few  instances  will  suffice  to  substantiate  the 
charge.  To  one  individual  who  controls  a  large  electric  light 
plant  was  sold  the  privilege  of  lighting  the  streets  and  public 
places  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  an  extravagant  price.  This 
contract  was  sold  after  only  ten  days*  advcrtistment.  and  under 
the  express  condition  that  should  any  other  bidder  be  successful 
he  should  buy  the  plant  of  the  favored  contractor  at  an  esti- 
mated price.  It  is  needless  to  say  he  was  the  only  bidder.  This 
same  individual  also  had  sold  to  him  under  conditions  impossible 
for  all  but  him,  and  after  ten  days'  advertisement,  the  contract 
to  remove  the  cit>"'s  garbage,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  at 
an  average  annual  price  of  ;5 1 50,000.  He  also  was  able  to  persuade 
the  Council  that  it  was  to  the  city's  interest  to  sell  a  valuable  street 
railroad  franchise  for  fifty  years,  the  price  tliereof  to  be  paid  in 
a  certain  amount  of  Rosetta  Paving  gravel,  which  was  only  to  be 
had  from  pits  owned  by  that  gentleman.  Following  close  upon 
these,  came  the  sale  of  other  railroad  franchises  under  conditions 
that  virtually  shut  out  competition,  and  all  were  secured  by  the 
same  clique.  Notwithstanding  that  they  were  assailed  by  the 
press,  denounced  by  mass  meetings,  and  often  checked  by  the 
courts,  the  Council  continued  to  allow  valuable  franchises  to  its 
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favorites  with  a  liberal  hand.  New  and  useless  offices  have 
been  created  by  the  score  to  give  places  to  the  followers  of  the 
bosses  that  control  the  city'.s  affairs.  In  the  department  of  public 
works,  for  instance,  at  the  present  time  the  inspectors  and  ward 
foremen  almost  equal  in  number  the  laborers  they  superintend. 

The  climax  came  when  it  granted  gratis  to  the  same  clique  a 
franchise  of  great  value  to  operate  a  belt  railroad,  and  dedicated 
one  of  the  principal  residence  streets  to  its  use.  This  action 
aroused  such  indignation  that  threats  of  personal  violence  were 
made,  and  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance  was  made 
in  such  unmistakable  tones  that  the  Council  hastened  to  repeal 
it  But  by  this  time  the  long-suffering  community  was  aroused, 
and  associations  were  formed  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
municipal  affairs.  As  a  result,  thirteen  councilmen  were  indicted 
for  bribeiy  and  extortion  in  office,  and  three  have  since  been 
convicted.  Impeachment  proceedings  were  begun  against  the 
mayor  in  the  courts,  and  though  he  was  successful  in  the  trial,  it 
is  hoped  he  will  be  removed  by  the  appellate  court.  To  recite  the 
progress  of  the  present  administration  is  but  to  recount  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  city's  best  interest,  and  the  complete  prostitution  for 
personal  and  political  ends  by  its  officers  of  their  official  powers. 
No  private  individual  could  obtain  the  most  paltry  privilege  with- 
out being  subjected  to  corrupt  demands,  and  unless  he  complied 
his  request  was  promptly  refused.  The  lesson  taught  the  people 
by  this  administration  has  proven  a  most  profitable  one,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  help  to  bring  about  the  end  of  boss  rule  in  this  city. 

For  the  final  redemption  of  the  city  the  people  now  look  to 
the  Ballot  Relorm  League  and  the  Citizens'  Protective  Associa- 
tion. The  former  was  organized  in  March,  1894,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  securing  the  adoption  of  honest  election 
and  registration  laws ;  the  latter  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
securing  of  an  honest  city  government.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  each  has  a  fertile  field  to 
work,  and  one  in  which  nothing  but  hard,  continuous  and  con- 
scientious work  will  accomplish  permanent  good  results. 

In  brief,  the  present  efforts  for  reform  as  outlined  by  these 
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associations  seem  to  be  upon  these  tines:  i.  A  qualiHcation  of 
the  suffrage  by  the  insertion  of  an  educational  or  property  clause, 
and  limiting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  native  bom  or  naturalized 
citizens.  2.  The  adoption  of  proper  registration  laws  for  the 
prevention  of  fraudulent  registration  and  repeating  at  elections. 

3.  The  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot  system,  as  it  exists 
in  Massachusetts,   with   such   modifications  as   arc   necessary. 

4.  The  concentration  of  municipal  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
well-paid  officers  elected  by  the  citizens  at  large  and  invested 
with  wcll-dcfincd  powers.  And  the  inclination  at  present  is  to 
return  to  the  old  "bureau  system,"  which  was  outlined  in  the- 
opening  of  this  paper,  as  presenting  the  most  desirable  form  of 
government  for  this  city.  5.  The  separation  of  municipal  from 
state  elections. 

These  two  organizations  will  co-operate  at  the  next  election^ 
and  have,  since  their  organization,  bent  their  energies  to  put 
themselves  upon  a  good  fighting  basis,  and  their  joint  member- 
ship now  exceeds  five  thousand,  but  it  will  require  heroic  work 
to  succeed  under  the  difficulties  confronting  them. 

First, — They  have  to  contend  against  a  we  11 -organ! zed 
political  organization  in  possession  of  the  offices  and  unscrupulous 
in  the  use  of  the  power  incident  thereto.  Second. — An  election 
law  that  was  framed  to  meet  the  conditions  existing  in  this  state 
when  its  people  were  contending  for  white  supremacy,  and  one, 
therefore,  lodging  tremendous  power  in  encumbent  administra- 
tion and  the  election  of  officers  who  are  its  appointees.  Third. — 
A  registration  law  permissive  of  the  grossest  frauds,  which  has 
been  used  to  its  fullest  extent  by  their  opponents  so  that  it  is 
now  estimated  at  least  six  thousand  of  the  forty -two  thousand 
registration  papers  issued  are  fraudulent.  Fourth. — They  wiU 
have  to  act  as  independents,  as  their  opponents  control  the- 
regular  party  organization. 

All  this  means  that  they  will  be  without  representation  in  the 
polls;  that  a  large  part  of  the  six  thousand  false  registrations  will 
be  voted  by  their  opponents  unless  some  means  can  be  invented 
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to  thwart  them,  and  that  all  the  election  machinery  (which  is  a 
more  than  ordinarily  powerful  agent  in  our  state)  will  be  used 
against  them  to  whatever  extent  their  opponents  may  dare  to  do 
so.  But  they  are  fearfully  in  earnest,  and  the  public  generally 
is  aroused  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  it  may  be  well 
for  the  bosses  and  ballot  box  experts  to  have  a  care,  for  the  peo- 
ple's measure  of  submission  is  full,  and  in  this  city  their  temper 
at  such  times  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  If  at  the  election  in  April, 
1896,  the  reformers  are  successful,  and  the  pending  amendments 
to  the  constitution  limiting  the  suffrage  are  adopted,  I  con- 
fidently believe  that  whoever  may  have  the  pleasure  of  repre- 
senting our  organization  at  your  next  convention  will  be  able  to 
report  a  change  of  affairs  that  will  be  no  less  grati^^ing  to  you 
than  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans. 


MUNICIPAL  CONDITION   OF  OMAHA. 


REV.  GREGORY  J.  POWELL, 
Secretary,   Omaha    Mijnicifal   Leagije. 


Forty-one  years  ago  the  postmaster  of  Omaha  carried 
around  his  office  in  his  hat.  To-day  there  is  nearing  comple- 
tion a  post-office  building  which  occupies  a  whole  block,  and 
will  cost  about  $2,000,000.  The  straggling  Indian  village  has 
become  a  city  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  and  ofl 
this  growth  nearly  four-fifths  has  come  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 
In  1865,  thirty  years  ago,  the  poet  Saxc  wrote,  after  a  visit  to 
Omaha,  the  following  verses ; 

"  Hast  ever  been  to  Omaha 

Where  flows  the  dark  Missouri  down, 

Where  four  strong  horses  scarce  can  draw 

An  empty  wagon  through  the  town  ? 

"  Wtiere  sand  is  blown  from  every  mound 
To  fill  your  eyes  and  ears  and  throat, 
Where  all  the  steamers  are  aground 
And  all  the  shanties  are  afloat, 

"  Where  taverns  have  an  anxious  ^est 
For  every  comer,  shelf  and  crack 
With  half  the  people  going  West 
And  at]  the  others  going  back  ? 

"  Where  theatres  arc  all  the  nin 

And  bloody  scalpers  come  to  trade, 
Where  everything  is  overdone 
And  everybody  under-paid." 

Please  remember  that  these  verses  were  written  by  a ! 
of  Omaha  thirty  years  ago  on  a  wild  and  windy  day  in  1 865,  no^ 
1895.     A  city  leaping  from  thirty  thousand  in  1880  to  over  one 
hundred  thousand  in  1890.  located  where  the  sun  shines  after  he 
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has  lighted  up  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
boundless  West,  with  agricultural,  range  and  mineral  resources 
which  promise  continuous  colossal  growth.  It  is  not  strange 
that  a  city,  eager  to  woo  to  its  budding  enterprises  the  venture- 
some capital  of  older  and  more  conservative  communities,  should^ 
amidst  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  such  times,  barter  away  rights 
and  franchises  of  such  great  value  that  now  in  the  quieter  days 
of  sober  reflection  we  are  led,  like  Esau  of  old.  to  weep  that  so 
readily  we  parted  with  our  birthright.  Omaha  has  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  over  thirty  years. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  something  of  the  same  spirit,  domi- 
nant in  that  and  kindred  Western  institutions,  should  find  ex- 
pression in  municipal  affairs. 

The  election  for  the  city  is  held  on  the  same  day  with  the 
general  election.  Omaha  is  the  only  municipality  in  the  state  of 
which  this  is  the  case.  We  elect  a  mayor,  clerk,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  police  judge  and  nine  councilmcn  at  large  every 
two  years,  and  in  the  years  alternating  with  this  general  city 
election  we  elect  nine  councilmcn,  one  from  each  ward.  Our 
City  Council  consists  of  eighteen  aldermen,  who  are  paid  f  800 
a  year  each.  The  board  of  public  works,  consisting  of  a  chair- 
man and  two  commissioners,  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Council.  Our  board  of  fire  and  police  has  been 
made  up  of  five  men  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state^ 
excepting  the  mayor,  who  is  ex  officio,  its  presiding  officer.  It 
is  tri'partisan,  and  is  made  up  at  present  of  two  Republicans, 
two  Populists  and  one  Democrat  Our  board  of  park  commis- 
sioners is  appointed  by  the  district  court,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
entirely  out  of  politics.  Our  board  of  health  is  strictly  in 
politics ;  like  the  board  of  public  works ;  it  consists  of  the  mayor, 
a  health  commissioner,  chief  of  police,  plumbing  inspector  and 
two  councilmcn,  chairmen  of  the  streets  and  sewer  commit- 
tees. The  health  commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Council. 

While  we  do  not  believe  our  city  government  is  the  worst, 
neither  do  we  regard  it  as  perfect.     We  could  wisely  cut  our 
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board  of  aldermen  in  two  and  thus  have  nine  instead  of  cighteea 
men,  as  at  present.  We  suffer  also  from  a  too  great  division  of 
authority  and  responsibility  in  the  executive  departments.  Only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council  can  the  mayor  appoint  the  cit>* 
engineer,  the  board  of  public  works  and  the  health  commis- 
sioner. There  is  a  constant  contest  on  between  the  departments 
and  the  Councils.  When  bad  work  is  done  the  fault  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  one  in  particular.  All  inspectors  are  appointed  by 
our  political  board  of  public  works,  and  the  result  is  this  impor- 
tant department  is  feeding  ground  for  partisan  cormorants  without 
regard  to  their  qualifications.  The  same  is  true  of  the  board  of 
health.  The  health  commissioner  is  a  partisan  choice  and  the 
positions  of  inspector  are  meted  out  to  the  various  members  of 
the  board  for  their  friends. 

Franchiscd  corporations,  living  upon  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges given  by  the  City  Council,  are  a  constant  menace  to  good 
government  in  Omaha.  They  are  the  ring.  Before  the  city 
election  in  1893,  I  ha\'e  it  on  good  authority,  the  various  corpo- 
rations held  a  meeting,  through  their  representatives,  and  agreed 
upon  the  men  who  should  be  supported  for  the  City  Council, 
and  agrted  also  to  stand  by  and  help  each  other.  When  the 
smoke  and  noise  of  the  election  were  passed  it  was  found  that 
they  were  in  the  saddle.  This  Council  would,  of  course,  only 
confirm  such  men  for  the  board  of  public  works  as  were  agree- 
able to  the  corporations  and  contractors  which  made  their  elec- 
tion possible.  Although,  thanks  to  our  mayor,  whose  pen  has 
great  and  ready  vetoing  action,  this  Council  has  been  kept  fairly 
in  check.  Home  rule  for  the  city  is  a  greatly  needed  reform 
with  us,  but  these  corporations  defeat  it  in  the  stale  legislature. 
The  constant  meddling  with  the  cit>'  charter  by  a  state  legisla- 
ture, wholly  unacquainted  with  tlie  needs  of  the  city,  is  a  vexa- 
tious source  of  trouble.  Last  winter  earnest,  thoughtful  men 
worked  for  months  upon  amendments  to  the  charter  and  had 
their  work  so  bungled  in  the  state  legislature  that  in  mercy  to 
the  city  the  governor  vetoed  the  whole  thing. 
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We  need  our  state  constitution  so  amended  that  franchises 
n  only  be  given  by  vote  of  the  people,  and  that  all  important 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  city  government  shall  in 
like  manner  be  referred  to  the  voters  for  ratification.  We  suffer 
also  from  the  confusion  of  our  city  government  with  state  and 
national  issues,  and  all  the  more  because  our  municipal  election 
is  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  general  election.  At  the  last 
election  our  city  papers  scarcely  devoted  a  line  to  the  local 
interests,  and  indeed,  quietly  the  city  and  state  officers  were 
traded  in  a  shameful  and  conscienceless  way. 

Another  hindrance  with  us  is  the  introduction  of  the  sec- 
tartan  principle  into  our  city  government.  I  know  no  more 
immediate  obstacle  in  the  way  of  good  government  than  this. 
A  certain  clement  would  disqualify  men  of  a  particular  religious 
faith  from  holding  any  office,  as  though  all  that  is  needed  to 
have  honest,  efficient  municipal  government  is  to  elect  men  to 
office  who  believe  that  members  of  that  particular  religious  com- 
munion should  not  hold  office,  and  that  they  themselves  should. 
If  all  that  is  claimed  be  true,  it  is  only  curing  one  evil  with 
another.  As  long  as  this  secret,  politico-irreligious  element  is 
dominant  in  our  city  the  day  of  good  and  efficient  ci^  govern- 
ment cannot  come. 

Our  Municipal  League,  which  is  somewhat  closely  pat- 
terned after  the  plan  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago,  has 
been  at  work  about  a  year.  Public  meetings  have  been  held  and 
some  literature  distributed  to  make  the  voters  acquainted  with 
the  movement.  We  have  passed  through  one  election,  and  have 
had,  we  believe,  a  determining  hand  in  the  election  of  some  good 
men  to  the  City  Council.  We  have  taken  some  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  amendments  to  our  city  charter.  We  have  just  had 
our  annual  meeting  and  have  elected  a  strong  central  council, 
with  a  secrctar)'  who  will  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work  of 
municipal  reform.  We  think  this  is  fair  progress  for  the  first 
year  of  our  League. 

Our  situation   is  much   like  that  of  the  Israelites  of  old. 
The   Philistines   of   corporate    greed   and   partisan   spoils  are 
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camped,  not  about  but  within  our  city.  Indeed,  they  have 
taken  our  citadel,  the  City  Hall,  and  have  trained  their  guns  so 
that  they  easily  command  every  street  and  alley.  Our  people, 
like  the  ancient  people,  quake  and  tremble  before  the  mighty  host. 
For  years  we  have  paid  a  heavy  tribute  to  these  municipal  free- 
booters. Civic  pride  has  languished,  and  we  have  feared  that 
our  city  must  always  remain  cowed  and  hopeless  under  the 
tyrant's  heel.  But  a  shepherd  boy  has  come  among  us,  who 
believes  in  God  and  righteousness,  and  whose  rising  indigna- 
tion has  given  birth  to  a  mighty  purpose,  that  in  the  name  of 
God  and  the  people  he  will  go  out  and  slay  the  giant  and  put 
to  rout  the  army  of  the  Philistines.  The  shepherd  boy  is  the 
reform  organization,  called  the  Municipal  League.  It  does  not 
■set  out  in  the  partisan  armor  of  a  Saul,  but  rather  with  the 
simple  sling  of  municipal,  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  city  gov- 
ernment. We  have  five  smooth  stones  for  our  sling,  or  rather 
rocks  of  municipal  truth.  They  are  as  follows :  First, "'  Every 
citizen  must  take  his  part  in  the  government  of  the  city." 
Another  is  that  "  city  government  is  business,  not  politics,"  and 
therefore  a  third  is  "  the  separation  of  city  from  state  and  national 
issues."  Our  fourth  missile  is  "that  the  business  of  the  city 
should  be  entirely  on  the  merit  basis."  and  our  fifth  is  that  "the 
city  must  own  and  operate,  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people, 
what  franchiscd  corporations  now  monopolize  for  their  private 
enrichment."  It  may  not  be  this  year,  and  it  may  not  be  next, 
but  in  less  time  than  it  took  David  to  work  his  way  from  the 
position  of  sheep  herder  to  be  Israel's  Wing,  we  expect  to  scat 
municipal  reform  upon  our  civic  throne. 

Indeed,  at  this  time  the  prospects  are  very  good  for  a  city 
election  in  the  coming  autumn,  which  will  be  a  splendid  educa- 
tional campaign  for  municipal  reform. 

The  elements  of  our  city  favorable  to  a  business  rather  than 
a  partisan  administration  are  coming  together  on  a  municipal 
reform  platform.  We  expect  to  have  the  hearty  and  full  co- 
operation of  one,  at  least,  of   our  great  daily  papers,  a  paper 
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which  ranks  well  to  the  front  in  all  the  western  part  of  our 
country. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  Omaha  will  be  found 
well  up  near  the  head  in  the  great  civic  procession  marching 
toward  the  ideal  in  municipal  government 
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The  natural  conditions  which  conduce  to  the  bodily  health 
and  spirit  of  the  individual  in  Denver  serve  also  to  assure  a  large 
degree  of  municipal  morality.  This  is  a  claim  that  may  be  con- 
sidered novel,  simply  because  it  has  never  t>een  made  before;, 
but  to  one  conversant  with  our  situation  it  will  receive  a  hearty 
support  after  a  moment's  reflection.  The  strikingly  perfect  loca- 
tion of  the  city,  and  its  natural  adjustment  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  a  large  population,  have  supplied  without  cost 
many  of  the  advantages  which  in  nearly  every  other  American 
city  were  obtained  only  by  a  large  draft  on  the  public  purse. 
There  have  been  no  tremendous  problems  to  solve  at  great 
expense  with  incidental  great  corruption  and  waste.  There  have 
been  no  hills  to  reduce ;  no  swamps  to  fill ;  no  artificial  and  expen- 
sively maintained  contrivances  have  been  required  to  overcome 
the  obstructions  or  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  The 
established  grade  of  our  streets  corresponds  to  the  natural 
grade ;  the  fall  toward  the  river  as  the  great  drainage  channel 
of  the  city  is  ca.sy ;  the  soil  is  dr>',  porous,  free  from  rock,  and 
cheaply  moved ;  there  is  perfect  freedom  from  miasmatic  vegeta- 
ble growth.  AH  municipal  work,  therefore,  has  been  of  the 
simplest  character,  and  while  there  may  have  been  some  excep- 
tions, it  may  be  safely  said  that  jobber>'.  if  it  has  existed,  has 
been  so  slight  as  to  cause  no  particular  inquiry. 

So  far  as  expenditures  of  public  money  are  concerned,  there 
have  been  no  scandals,  though  it  is  true  that  at  times  there  has 
been  the  waste  of  inefficiency  and  more  or  less  of  petty  thievery. 
It  may  be  iairly  said  that  much  of  this  apparent  honesty  has 
been  caused  by  the  absence  of  opportunity.     Nevertheless,  it  is. 
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due  to  the  people  of  Denver  to  say  that  their  energies  have  been 
brought  to  the  promotion  of  private  enterprises  and  to  the 
development  of  the  vast  resources  that  surround  them.  Until 
this  promising  western  field  is  more  thorouglily  occupied  than 
now.  no  one  need  feel  called  upon  to  exploit  the  public  revenues. 
The  municipal  evils  causing  the  most  pronounced  complaint 
have  been  of  a  character  not  so  distinct  as  in  other  American 
cities. 

Denver  possesses  about  one-third  of  the  voting  population 
of  the  state.  She  also  possesses  a  fair  share  of  ambitious  stales- 
men.  The  control  of  the  municipal  organizations  has  been 
believed  to  be  an  important  adjunct  in  securing  local  political 
preferment,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  indispensable 
to  personal  success  in  the  struggle  for  the  more  dignified,  if  not 
more  important,  offices  of  governor  and  United  States  senator. 
The  open  and  shameless  briber)'  of  the  voters  and  the  fearless 
prostitution  of  the  ballot  box  have  scarcely  been  equalled  else- 
where. The  police  force  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  political 
force.  In  the  performance  of  its  duties  as  tlie  conserver  of  the 
ambition  of  the  political  bosses,  the  honest  citizen  found  it 
extremely  hazardous  at  times  to  attempt  to  vote  under  his  own 
name.  Ballot  boxes  were  spirited  away,  returns  altered  and 
the  will  of  the  people  thoroughly  negatived. 

But  that  condition  has  happily  almost  entirely  passed  away. 
Various  causes  have  contributed  to  the  improved  condition. 
The  removal  from  the  mayor  of  the  power  of  appointing  the 
fire  and  police  force,  and  the  investment  of  a  board  of  fire  and 
police  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  that  authority  wa» 
supposed  to  be  a  short  and  sure  cut  to  relief  It  is  true  that 
this  measure  did  have  a  beneficial  influence  in  the  election 
immediately  succeeding  the  creation  of  the  board,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  at  this  day  whether  the  antidote  has  not  proven  to  be 
worse  than  the  poison.  So  far  as  the  legislature  was  able  to 
give  relief,  it  accomplished  more  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Australian  ballot  system  than  by  any  shifting  of  official  respon- 
sibility.    In  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  paper,  however. 


the  most  substantial  and  lasting  work  in  behalf  of  honest  elec- 
tions was  done  by  the  brilliant  and  persistent  efTorts  of  Mr. 
Pence,  afterwards  a  member  of  Congress,  who  during  nearly 
two  years  followed  through  the  courts  the  man  who  was  fraudu- 
lently counted  in  as  mayor  in  13S9,  and  succeeded  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  obstacles  in  having  him  ousted  upon  proof  so  irre- 
fragable that  the  wrongdoers  realized  for  the  first  time  that 
their  methods  could  not  safely  be  repeated. 

As  the  board  of  fire  and  police  was  instituted  to  prevent  the 
■debasement  of  the  fire  and  police  force  by  the  mayor,  so  also  the 
board  of  public  works  was  created  to  prevent  the  public  im- 
provement moneys  being  squandered  by  the  City  Council.  Both 
measures  expressed  a  distrust  by  the  people  of  their  ability  to 
select  honest  and  capable  men.  The  spirit  which  produced  them 
was  foreign  to  the  American  tlieory  of  government  and  utterly 
destructive  of  individual  responsibility.  It.  moreover,  had  the 
effect,  by  reason  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  legislation, 
to  produce  a  badly  adjusted  municipal  force,  and  a  consequent 
necessary  increase  of  public  expenditures  without  any  increase 
of  benefits. 

This  led  to  the  first  real  attempt  to  secure  a  more  perfect 
administration  of  city  affairs  along  the  line  now  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  true  one,  viz.,  "the  municipal  government  is 
business,  not  politics."  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1892  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  a  charter  to  be  submitted  to  the 
legislature  for  its  approval  and  adoption.  After  a  very  careful 
investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  charters  of  the  several  Ameri- 
<:an  cities,  aided  by  the  literature  devoted  to  municipal  reforma- 
tion and  the  experience  of  the  members  of  that  committee,  an 
instrument  was  produced  which  had  for  its  main  features :  (i) 
An  arrangement  of  the  work  of  the  departments  of  the  city  cor- 
responding to  that  of  corporate  concerns  of  similar  scope  de- 
signed to  avoid  clashing  and  to  secure  definite  results  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost ;  (2)  the  appointment  of  all  heads  of  departments, 
«xcept  where  the  work  was  not  strictly  administrative  in  character, 
by  the  mayor,  with  power  of  removal  and  absolute  responsibility 
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cast  upon  him  for  efficient  and  economical  service ;  (3)  the  ap- 
plication of  civil  service  rules  in  the  employment  and  discharge 
of  men ;  (4)  checks  and  counter-checks  in  the  disposition  of 
public  money,  the  making  of  public  contracts  and  the  granting 
of  municipal  franchises. 

This  instrument  was  bitterly  assailed  and  its  most  beneficent 
and  advanced  features  condemned.  On  the  one  hand  it  was 
found  unresponsive  to  the  poUtica!  necessities  of  the  then  domi> 
nant  party,  and  on  the  other  it  was  urged  that  it  would  in- 
crease the  ability  of  certain  corporations  to  control  city  affairs 
and  secure  favorable  concessions.  It  met  the  two  forces  that 
have  everywhere,  and  will  everywhere,  do  more  to  retard  true 
municipal  government  than  all  other  forces  combined.  This 
charter  was  able  to  escape  the  legislature  with  some  of  its  essen- 
tial virtues  left.  Its  general  features,  however,  indicated  a  vexed 
paternity.  The  mayor  remained  a  figurehead,  the  boards  were 
continued  and  the  salary  roll  was  enlarged  and  increased. 
Altogether,  the  result  was  unsatisfactory. 

The  Populist  party,  the  then  dominant  party  in  the  state, 
bad  the  governor,  and  he  had  the  power  of  appointing  the  mem- 
bers oi  the  boards  of  fire  and  police  and  public  works.  The 
elected  officers  of  the  city  administration  were  Republicans. 
While  the  members  of  the  two  boards  might  lay  out  the  work  and 
select  the  employees,  the  latter  controlled  the  purse  strings.  The 
governor  had  been  a  resident  of  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
He  was  not  conversant  with  either  the  needs  of  the  city  or  the 
character  of  its  people.  He  came  here  as  the  representative  of 
a  party,  and  his  advisers  were,  necessarily,  voluntary  advisers  of 
his  own  political  faith,  who  thought  that  the  opportunity  of 
strengthening  the  party  according  to  the  old  spoils  system  should 
not  be  foregone,  and  the  governor  seemed  in  no  wise  unwilling  to 
listen  to  and  act  upon  these  suggestions.  Then  followed  a  reign 
of  political  terror,  during  which  political  heads  were  dropped  in 
the  basket  with  as  unrelenting  celerity  as  marked  the  actual  de- 
capitation of  a  more  historic  '93.  At  first,  tlie  victims  were 
selected  with  the  advice  of  poUtical  friends,  but  as  the  governor 
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grew  in  knowledge  of  the  situation,  he  scorned  their  advice,  and 
those  who  had  started  this  Saturnalia  soon  found  that  they  were 
engulfed  in  the  slaughter  which  they  had  aided  in  inaugurating. 

While  this  ancient  method  of  propaganda  prevailed,  and  it 
seenied  that  a  new  political  machine  was  being  built  that  threat- 
ened the  local  existence  of  the  party  in  control  of  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  city  government,  the  latter  were  not  slow  to 
minimize  the  real  munitions  of  party,  and  the  appropriations  for 
the  principal  executive  departments  were  radically  reduced.  This» 
of  course,  had  two  highly  virtuous  results;  it  destroyed  the 
ammunition  of  the  enemy,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  claim  of 
unparalleled  economy  in  the  administration  of  city  afTairs.  The 
practical  result  to  the  city  was  that  for  many  months  there  was.  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  no  government.  The  money  spent  on  the 
police,  except  for  the  relief  it  gave  in  its  circulation,  might  as 
well  have  been  cast  into  the  fire.  This  battle  of  the  contending 
political  forces  finally  drew  in  an  important  arm  of  the  county 
government,  together  with  patriotic  organizations  and  monopo- 
listic corporations.  Even  the  gambling  houses  and  other  illegal 
business  enterprises  felt  the  thrill  of  warfare  and  cast  their 
fortunes  with  their  friends. 

The  leaders  in  this  conflict,  as  they  were  officially  decapi- 
tated, carried  their  heads  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  placing 
them  on  again,  doffed  their  caps  to  a  new  banner.  Thus  the 
strife  continued,  drawing  in,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  practically 
every  department  of  the  state,  and  an  important  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government.  First,  the  judiciary  was  appealed  to;  then  the 
sheriff's  constabulary  came  to  the  fore;  then  the  military  stepped 
in  ;  then  the  courts  were  again  appealed  to;  then  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  came  with  the  oil  of  healing  ;  then  more  military 
was  called  for;  then  the  Federal  troops  marched  into  town  to 
protect  the  mail  boxes ;  then  the  Federal  Government  was  tele- 
graphed to.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  City  Hall  was 
filled  with  an  improvised  army;  dynamite  was  placed  in  its 
tower  sufficient  to  slaughter  thousands  of  innocent  beings ;  the 
national  guard  marched  to  the  City  Hall ;  the  artillery  was 
trained  on  the  building,  and  everybody  was  ready  for  the  fray. 
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The  telegraph  wires  were  kept  hot  with  dispatches  detailing  the 
movements  of  the  contending  forces,  and  the  people  of  Colorado 
were  vindicating  the  belief  that  they  belonged  to  the  wild  and 
woolly  West. 

And  what  was  it  all  about?  Why,  the  people  of  Denver 
had  invited  legislation  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  tlie 
only  way  to  have  a  good  government  was  to  select  a  governor 
from  Aspen  or  some  other  remote  point,  who  should  come  to 
Denver  and  appoint  the  officers  of  its  different  executive  depart- 
ments. And  what  was  more  important  stili,  they  had  renounced 
that  which  had  been  secured  to  them  by  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  their  fathers,  the  right  of  self-government  And  thus  it  has 
been  in  Denver  and  ever  will  be  in  every  American  city.  No 
truly  successful  municipal  organization  can  be  secured  except 
through  the  civic  pride  and  patriotism  of  its  citizens,  expressed 
in  their  confidence  in  their  ability  to  select  and  hold  responsible 
their  public  servants. 

For  the  purpose  of  advancing  this  doctrine  and  to  aid  in  all 
possible  ways  the  administrative,  moral,  educational  and  artistic 
development  of  the  city,  a  few  gentlemen  organized  a  municipal 
reform  club,  which  they  called  "  The  Municipal  League  of 
Denver."  The  growth  of  this  organization  was  intentionally 
slow,  it  being  the  aim  of  the  promoters  to  secure  a  membership 
composed  not  of  those  who  looked  kindly  on  all  movements 
designed  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  city,  but  of  those  who 
were  aggressively  interested  in  bringing  about  results.  Its 
existence  and  mission  were  not  made  public  until  the  fall  of  the 
year  1894.  Then  its  membership  was  practically  filled,  and  its 
declaration  of  principles  published.  Following  the  lead  of  all 
similar  bodies  it  declared  that  the  highest  principles  of  municipal 
self-government  would  be  materially  promoted  by  the  absolute 
separation  of  municipal  politics  from  national  and  state  politics, 
and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  citizens  would  be  advanced 
by  the  control  of  municipal  affairs  upon  exclusively  business 
principles.    To  accomplish  such  results  the  League  has  repeat- 
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ediy  affirmed   its  adherence  to  the  principles  of  civil  service 
reform. 

As  a  part  of  its  cflTective  work,  the  League  undertook  a 
revision  of  the  city  charter,  substantially  concurring  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  as  drafted  two  years  before  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As  the  state  had  been 
redeemed  at  the  fall  elections,  that  is,  the  Republicans  had 
regained  the  offices  lost  two  years  before,  the  situation  seemed 
propitious  for  such  amendments  as  would  forever  establish  the 
claim  of  the  redeemers  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  community. 
With  the  incoming  of  the  legislature  a  bill  to  amend  the  city 
charter  was  promptly  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  House, 
containing  some  really  mentonou;  features.  The  bill  was  duly 
considered  by  a  committee  of  the  League,  and  about  the  time 
the  changes  believed  by  the  League  to  be  necessary  to  perfect 
the  charter  were  formulated,  the  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  absence 
of  its  friends^  and  it  figured  no  longer  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
body. 

We  have  to  report,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  the  charter  is 
concerned,  we  have  made  no  progress.  The  substantial  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government  are  still  confided  to  the  paternal 
sentiments  of  the  governor.  The  executive  no  longer  comes 
from  the  mining  regions  of  western  Colorado,  but  from  the 
farming  and  stock-raising  regions  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  where  they  are  presumably  better  versed  in  the  intricacies 
of  city  government.  Before  the  spring  campwign  recently  closed 
in  Denver,  it  was  thought  that  the  League  might  undertake  to 
secure  a  non-partisan  ticket.  It  made  the  attempt,  but  the  politi- 
cal and  other  influences  that  have  heretofore  dominated  were 
not  dismayed.  They  nominated  their  ticket  and  elected  it. 
Whereas  it  was  not  long  since  supposed  that  the  offices  could 
only  be  well  filled  by  Populists,  it  is  now  declared  that  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  affairs  can  be  secured  without  going 
outside  of  the  Republican  party. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  people  of  Denver  are  not 
enamored  of  politics  in  municipal  affairs.     They  are  not  pre- 
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pared  to  say  that  things  are  as  bad  as  they  might  be,  but  they 
are  certain  that  they  might  be  better.  As  they  are  determined 
to  have  everything  of  the  best,  it  remains  only  in  the  order  of 
progress  to  reach  the  municipality,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
League  and  its  well-wishers  that  not  many  sessions  of  this 
national  body  will  be  held  before  true  and  complete  municipal 
reform  has  been  established  in  Denver. 


MUNICIPAL  CONDITION  OF  PORTLAND. 


THOMAS  N.  STRONG, 
Chairman.  "  Taxpayers'  Committee  op  ioo." 


The  city  of  Portland,  Ore,  presents  an  interesting  example 
of  the  spontaneous  growth  of  extravagance  and  corruption  in 
municipal  affairs  in  a  place  and  under  circumstances  where  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  inducing  causes.  In  January,  i860,  it  was 
an  isolated  village  of  twenty-nine  hundred  and  seventeen  inhab- 
itants, nestled  in  a  little  opening  in  the  apparently  endless  forests 
of  the  Douglas  fir  that  then  covered  its  present  site.  Its  growth 
has  been  steady  and  unbroken,  and  it  is  now  a  beautiful  city  of 
seventy-five  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated 
<!istrict,  with  environments  and  advantages  unsurpassed  by  any- 
city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  It  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  from  its  very  isolation  has 
escaped  the  great  European  outpouring  to  which  New  York 
and  other  cities  have  been  subjected.  No  gold  mines  in  its 
vicinity  have  developed  the  gambhng  spirit  that  at  one  time  was 
so  manifest  in  San  Francisco ;  yet  it  has  prospered  in  perfectly 
legitimate  ways  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities 
of  its  class  in  the  world.  For  much  of  its  career  isolated  with  a 
cultivated,  conservative  and  American  population,  abundantly 
prosperous  and  wi:h  rare  surroundings  of  refinement  and  beauty, 
the  people  of  Portland  have  had  an  almost  unique  opportunity 
of  showing  their  capabilities  as  city  builders,  and  yet,  after  all, 
they  have  evolved  only  the  weak,  corrupt  municipal  government 
unfortunately  common  to  this  country.  The  people,  intent  on 
making  money,  allowed  a  few  politicians,  from  time  to  time,  by 
struggles  amongst  themselves,  to  determine  the  right  to  the  pos- 
session of  Che  city,  and  whoever  acquired  control  was  allowed  to 
do  what  he  would  with  all  of  its  departments. 
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For  over  thirty  years  not  one  citizen  in  ten  knew  what  the 
annual  tax  levy  was.  At  almost  every  term  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture a  new  city  charter  was  either  projected  or  enacted,  and  so 
absorbed  were  the  people  in  their  private  affairs,  and  so  easy 
were  they  in  their  fool's  paradise,  that  it  is  said  that  the  contents 
of  the  last  city  charter,  enacted  two  years  ago,  were  only  known 
before  its  passage  to  two  members  of  the  legislature.  Under  its 
present  charter  the  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  Common 
Council,  with  the  usual  powers,  the  Council  having  many  exec- 
utive functions.  The  fire  and  police  departments  arc  each  con- 
trolled by  the  mayor  through  a  board  of  three  commissioners. 
The  street  departments,  sewerage,  parks,  crematory  and  other 
branches  of  the  city  work  are  controlled  practically  by  Council 
committees.  The  salary  of  the  mayor  is  fixed  at  £5000,  and  the 
pay  of  councilmen  at  $1000  per  year,  and  many  other  salaries 
are  provided  for  at  the  same  excessive  rate.  Aside  from  its 
weakness  and  extravagant  provision  for  salaries  the  charter  is 
not  particularly  objectionable ;  and  in  the  hands  of  proper  offi- 
cials a  decent  city  government  could  be  conducted  under  it 

The  return  for  a  vast  expenditure,  alt  made  in  the  last 
five  years,  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Some  commissions  and 
committees  have  done  good  work,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the 
management  of  the  city's  business  has,  in  efficiency  and  honesty, 
fallen  far  below  that  of  the  average  of  ordinary  commercial 
establishments  ;  and  it  has  paid  liberally  for  many  things  it  has 
never  received. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1893  the  full  awakening  came. 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  prevailing  financial  stringency  several 
banks  failed  and  city  and  county  funds,  to  the  extent  of  over 
^300,000,  were  tied  up  in  the  suspended  banks.  A  shameless 
laxity  was  found  to  exist  in  the  management  of  city  and  county 
affairs  and  in  the  handling  of  public  moneys.  Taxpayers'  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  out  of  this  arose  the  famous  Taxpayers* 
Committee  of  100,  which  was  practically  self-constituted,  and  at 
its  inception  without  any  very  definite  purpose  or  fixed  organiza- 
tion.    Under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  it  rapidly  organized. 
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and  sub-dividing  into  many  sub-committees,  commenced  a  rigi^ 
examination  of  all  the  city  and  county  departments.  At  firs 
the  unprecedented  fact  of  citizens  examining  into  the  conduct 
of  city  and  county  affairs  and  into  the  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  was  bitterly  resented,  but  public  opinion,  now  fully 
aroused,  soon  brought  the  recalcitrant  public  officials  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  their  proper  position.  The  leading  political 
newspapers,  eager  for  news  and  not  at  the  time  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  movement  or  of  its  inevitable  trend  towards  in- 
dependence and  non 'partisanship  in  city  af&irs,  published  in  full 
the  reports  and  proceedings  of  the  committee,  and  in  this  way 
the  true  condition  of  municipal  and  county  affairs  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  an  aroused  and  indignant  public  Oddly 
enough,  several  prominent  members  of  political  organizations, 
thinking  this  movement  could  be  used  against  their  political 
enemies  for  this  purpose,  also  joined  heart  and  soul  in  the  move- 
ment, and  for  nearly  a  year  this  educational  work  went  on. 
Early  in  1895  the  state  legislature  convened,  and  naturally  city 
affairs  were  prominently  before  it.  The  Committee  of  i(X)  had 
prepared  a  charter  for^the  city  providing  for  an  economical  ad- 
ministration and  for  the  concentration  of  all  executive  power  and 
responsibility  in  the  mayor.  And  this  charter  was  publicly  dis- 
cussed and  met  with  great  favor.  The  then  existing  political 
boss  very  shrewdly  estimating  the  public  demand  made  no  open 
opposition  to  this  charter,  but  quietly  drew  up  one  of  his  own» 
incorporating  into  it  all  of  the  economic  provisions  of  the 
charter  of  the  Committee  of  100,  but  added  for  the  control  of 
the  city's  business  a  provision  for  a  board  of  public  works.  Of 
course,  making  his  own  selection  for  the  personnel  of  this 
board,  and  so  carefully  arranging  their  terms  of  office  that  any 
reforming  party  would  be  compelled  to  elect  two  reform  mayors 
in  succession  before  the  majority  of  the  board  could  be  changed. 
This  scheme  failed,  but  unfortunately  took  up  so  much  time  that 
no  action  was  obtainable  upon  the  other  plan  of  the  Committee 
of  icx>,  and  the  city  was  compelled  to  content  itself  with  its 
present  charter  for  two  years  longer. 
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This  political  attempt,  though  unfortunate,  developed  the 
feet  that  the  people  were  aroused,  and  for  the  first  lime  in  the 
city's  history  its  citizens  in  large  meetings  discussed  and  con- 
sidered the  charters  proposed  for  it.  As  a  result  of  this  agita- 
tion a  distinct  and  definite  advance  for  the  better  can  be  noted 
in  this  city's  affairs,  The  old  apathy  has  largely  disappeared. 
Public  officials  are  now  being  held  to  account,  and  although 
many  unworthy  officers  are  still  in  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, their  opportunities  for  mischief  are  very  much  narrowed. 
Even  timid  and  tentative  efforts  to  reform  can  be  noticed  in  the 
police  department  itself. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  city's  experience  that  all  of  this 
municipal  extravagance  and  corruption  has  grown  up  under 
American  cultivation  and  upon  American  soil  from  causes 
inherent  within  ourselves.  No  question  comes  in  of  "  unre- 
stricted emigration  "  or  "  universal  suffrage."  The  isolated  con- 
dition of  the  city  for  so  many  years  has  absolutely  prevented 
the  first  and  its  steady  growth,  as  a  cultivated  and  mora!  com- 
munity and  the  high  character  of  its  citizenship,  has  minimized 
the  erils  of  the  latter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  encouraged  and  permitted  by  the  public 
indifference  bom  of  continued  prosperity,  that  political  partisan- 
ship is  chargeable  with  almost  the  entire  mischief 

Four  great  evil  tendencies  continually  operate  to  injure  a 
municipality:  i,  private  greed  of  contractors,  officers,  etc.;  2» 
the  demands  of  the  liquor  traffic;  3,  of  the  gambling  houses; 
and  4,  of  the  houses  of  prostitution.  It  would  naturally  be  the 
duty  of  any  honest  and  capable  municipal  government  to  be  at 
war  with  and  to  suppress  and  hold  in  check  these  evil  tenden- 
cies, and  failing  in  this  the  city  service  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  degenerate. 

Portland,  like  every  other  American  city,  was  early  cap- 
tured by  political  managers.  Its  stragetic  value  as  a  point  of 
vantage  for  conflicts  within  one's  own  party  and  against  an 
opposing  party  or  organization  was  too  manifest  to  escape  the 
notice  of  shrewd   and    capable   politicians,    and    hence    they 


early  took  possession  of  the  city  and  of  all  of  its  departments. 
The  investigations  of  the  Committee  of  100  have  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  that  this  first  evil  tendency  of  personal 
greed  as  opposed  to  the  public  welfare,  instead  of  being  sternly 
checked  in  this  city  of  Portland,  has  been  actually  encouraged 
by  its  political  managers.  If  a  contractor  voted  his  men  aright 
work  was  given  him  liberally  and  the  pay  was  prompt  and  exces- 
sive. Honest  performance  of  the  work  itself  was,  however,  a 
matter  of  little  consequence.  Miles  upon  miles  of  defective 
sewers  and  streets  bear  eloquent  witness  to  the  evil  effect  of 
poUtical  control  in  business  matters.  The  contractor  and  the 
city  officer  felt  that  their  first  duty  was  to  further  each  other's 
selfish  interests,  and  contractors  and  officers  cannot  welt  serve 
two  masters. 

The  liquor  traffic  banded  together  fixed  its  own  terms  upon 
party  managers.  The  election  of  councilmen  and  the  licensing 
department  of  the  city  was  largely  in  their  control,  and  the 
saloon  and  the  gambling  houses  paying  large  tolls  to  political 
organizations  and  to  private  officials  have  been  given  full  leave 
to  violate  the  laws  and  debauch  the  community. 

In  regard  to  public  houses  of  prostitution  gathered  together 
and  known  in  the  aggregate  in  this  city  as  the  Whitechapcl  dis- 
trict, no  attempt  has  been  made  to  check  them.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  steady  growth  and  promotion  of  Whitechapel  has  been 
manifest  for  many  years,  and  in  the  same  connection  the  intense 
desire  of  party  managers  to  control  the  police  force  was  also 
increasingly  manifest.  By  way  of  contrast  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Portland  Fire  Department  is  an  effective  organization, 
and  but  little  effort  has  been  made  by  politicians  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  it.  Its  management  is  fairly  business-like,  and  ap- 
pointments in  it  are  made  almost  entirely  upon  considerations  of 
efficiency ;  and  the  late  agitation  has  secured  in  this  department 
great  economic  reforms  without  any  diminution  of  efficiency ; 
but  in  the  police  department  directly  opposite  tendencies  prevail, 
and  it  is  and  has  been  a  terrible  expense  and  disgrace  to  the  city. 
Instead  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  evil  tendencies  that  worked  to 
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the  undoing  of  the  city,  it  seemed  far  more  friendly  to  some  of 
them  than  it  did  to  the  best  interests  of  the  municipality ;  and 
the  harmony  that  apparently  existed  and  still  exists  between 
many  city  officials  and  certain  classes  of  crime  is  one  of  the  evil 
signs  of  the  time. 

The  whole  secret  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  lies  in 
the  desire  for  the  political  control  of  these  other  evils,  and  es> 
pccially  of  Whitechape!.  Careful  investigations  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  lOO  showed  that  the  houses  of  prostitution  in  Portland 
controlled,  directly  or  indirectly,  about  three  thousand  votes,  and 
one  woman  testified  that  a  single  house  had  cast  nearly  one  hun- 
dred votes  for  a  candidate  who  had  promised  it  protection  in  case 
of  his  election.  The  good  women  of  Portland  cannot  vote,  but 
their  fallen  sisters  apparently  have  three  or  four  votes  each  at 
their  disposal  and  cast  them  as  they  will.  The  police  control  of 
this  vote  was  absolute.  By  enforcing  the  laws  in  the  statute 
book  Whitechapel  could  be  financially  ruined ;  by  indirect  en- 
couragement and  a  discreet  laxity  it  could  be  made  prosperous. 
Every  element  of  secret  and  effective  control  was  here  in  per- 
fection ;  hence  the  politician  who  controlled  the  police  controlled 
Whitechapel.  and  thus  controlled  about  three  thousand  votes,  a 
not  inconsiderable  political  advantage  in  a  city  casting  only  about 
fifteen  thousand  ballots;  nor  was  the  control  of  this  vote  at  all 
expensive;  to  the  contrary,  the  control  of  the  Whitechapel  dis- 
trict was  very  profitable,  and  provided  comfortable  jobs  with 
which  to  reward  party  servants  of  distinguished  political  effi' 
ciency.  It  was  the  city's  misfortune  that  this  efficiency  was  not 
ordinarily  accompanied  with  equal  efficiency  in  the  public 
service. 

Realizing  fully  this  evil  of  political  partisanship  in  municipal 
affairs,  and,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Committee  of 
xoo,  a  central  Municipal  League  has  lately  been  formed  in  the 
city  of  Portland,  and  is  now  being  organized,  the  central  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  the  absolute  divorcement  of  municipal  af!airs 
from  state  and  national  politics.  Although  from  the  nature  of 
its  organization  it  is  necessarily  small  in  numbers  and  in  direct 
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influence,  it  is  meeting  with  encouraging  success.  As  it  has  >'et 
to  meet  the  burden  and  disintegrating  stress  of  heated  political 
campaigns,  its  future  may  be  considered  unsettled;  but,  taken 
altogether,  the  situation  in  this  struggle  for  municipal  reform  in 
this  city  is  very  hopeful.  By  the  attrition  of  hard  times  and  the 
efforts  of  many  reforming  agencies  the  gambling  houses  have 
been  driven  out  of  sight,  and  even  Whitechapcl  is  in  mourning 
and  sore  financial  straits.  It  is  no  longer  the  corrupting  political 
agency  it  once  was.  The  exposures  made  by  the  Committee 
of  100  have  resulted  in  many  reforms,  and  the  whole  field  is 
strewn  with  the  fragments  of  broken  rings  and  ruined  bosses. 
No  more  fearful  engine  of  political  destruction  than  this  Com- 
mittee ever  cleared  the  way  for  better  things.  The  political 
bosses  who  were  once  wont  in  sweet  accord  to  di\nde  the  spoils 
of  the  city  among  themselves  and  their  followers,  are  now  (in 
■want  of  other  prey)  turning  savagely  upon  each  other,  and  our 
citizens  are  now  treated  to  a  sight  similar  to  that  in  times  past 
enjoyed  by  our  early  pioneers,  when,  from  a  position  of  vantage 
lip  a  tree,  they  watched  the  wolf  packs  rend  each  other. 

From  the  far  West  we  send  you  greeting.  Our  city  is  no 
■worse,  is  perhaps  better,  than  some  of  yours,  but  our  cause  is  a 
common  one,  and  until  our  municipalities  are  honestly  and  eco- 
nomically managed  upon  business  principles,  the  war  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  should  neither  falter  nor  fail. 
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EDWARD  O.  GRAVES. 


The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Washington  provides  that 
any  city  having  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  or 
more,  may  frame  its  own  charter  through  a  commission  of  fifteen 
freeholders  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  city.  Upon  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  charter  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors,  it  be- 
comes the  organic  law  of  the  city.  The  charter  can  be  amended 
only  by  proposals  submitted  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
city  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  general  election.  The  consti- 
tution also  provides  that  all  charters  framed  or  adopted  by  its 
authority  shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by  general  laws.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  state  has  decided  that,  under  this  provision, 
the  legislature  of  the  state  may,  by  general  laws,  amend  the 
charter  of  any  city. 

Washington  was  admitted  into  the  union  November  ii, 
18S9,  and  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  at  its  first  session 
prescribing  the  methods  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  regarding  the  charters  of  the  cities  having  a 
population  of  twenty  thousand  or  more,  which  are  denominated 
cities  of  the  first  class.  The  city  of  Seattle  at  once  took  advan- 
tage of  the  privilege  of  framing  its  own  charter,  accorded  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  state.  A  Charter  Commission  of 
fifteen  freeholders,  distinguished  citizens,  was  selected  without 
distinction  of  party,  and  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Three  of 
its  members  had  held  commissions  as  judges  of  the  United  States 
court  for  the  former  territory,  two  had  held  other  judicial  posi- 
tions, four  had  been  mayors  of  the  city,  one  was  a  leading  banker, 
one  had  been  a  delegate  in  Congress,  and  nearly  all  of  them  had 
the  public  confidence  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  time,  the  "  boom  "  was  at  Its  height, 
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and  nearly  every  one  of  its  citizens  believed  that  Seattle  was 
destined  within  a  few  years  to  become  a  great  metropolitan  city, 
with  a  population  of  an}'^here  from  one  hundred  thousand  to 
two  hundred  and  6fty  thousand.  The  demand  was  general  for 
a  charter  suited  to  a  great  city,  and  equally  general  was  the 
belief  that  a  great  city  needed  a  complex  form  of  government, 
with  numerous  departments  and  an  elaborate  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  to  secure  division  of  responsibility  and  prevent 
centralization  of  power.  The  modern  tendency,  even  in  the 
largest  cities,  towards  simplicity  of  organization  and  concentra- 
tion of  executive  authority  was  ignored  by  both  the  people  and 
the  charter  framers.  The  result  was  the  adoption  of  a  charter 
providing  for  a  cumbrous,  costly  and  irresponsible  system  of 
government,  for  whose  radical  revision  and  simpli6cation  there 
is  now,  after  a  trial  of  four  and  a  half  years,  an  almost  unanimous 
demand. 

The  charter  provides  for  a  Common  Council,  composed  of  a 
board  of  aldermen  and  a  house  of  delegates,  and  for  thirteen  de- 
partments of  government.  As  originally  framed,  it  provided  that 
the  board  of  aldermen  should  consist  of  nine  members,  elected 
at  large,  and  the  house  of  delegates  of  two  members  from  each 
ward.  An  amendment,  adopted  in  1892,  provides  that  each  house 
shall  consist  of  as  many  members  as  there  are  wards  in  the  city, 
one  member  of  each  house  to  be  elected  from  each  ward.  The 
aldermen  hold  office  for  four  years.  They  are  divided  into  two 
groups  of  four  and  five,  one  group  retiring  every  two  years.  The 
term  of  the  delegates  is  two  years,  all  retiring  at  the  same  lime. 
The  power  of  appointing  all  officers,  the  manner  of  whose  selec- 
tion is  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  charter,  is  lodged  with 
the  mayor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  board  of  aldermen. 
The  city  treasurer,  the  city  clerk,  the  fire  commissioners,  and  the 
corporation  counsel  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  police  com- 
missioners, the  members  of  the  board  of  public  works,  the  city 
comptroller,  and  the  minor  executive  officers  generally,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor. 

The  board  of  public  works  consists  of  three  members. 
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Under  the  origina]  charter  this  was  simply  a  supervisory  board, 
the  various  branches  of  the  city  work  being  under  the  chaise  of 
separate  superintendents.  As  usual  in  large  cities,  this  depart- 
ment was  for  a  time  the  chief  centre  of  jobbery  and  intrigue  in 
the  city's  affairs.  Appointments  on  the  board  were  sought  and 
used  for  political  ends,  and  its  patronage  was  used  to  promote 
the  political  fortunes  of  its  own  members  or  their  political 
backers.  By  a  wise  amendment  to  the  charter,  recently  adopted, 
the  three  members  of  the  board  act  as  superintendents,  respect- 
ively, of  water  works,  of  streets  and  sewers  and  of  buildings, 
bridges  and  wharves.  This  system  has  been  found  to  work  well» 
and  since  it  went  into  operation  the  administration  of  the  public 
works  has  been  efficient  and  free  from  scandal. 

The  police  commission  consists  of  five  members,  with  the 
mayor  as  chairman.  Of  the  four  appointive  members,  not  more 
than  two  shall  be  from  the  same  political  party.  They  are  ap- 
pointed for  four  years,  one  retiring  each  year.  The  appoint- 
ments must  be  arranged  so  that  no  two  of  the  same  political 
party  shall  go  out  of  office  in  consecutive  years.  They  receive 
no  compensation,  and  are  ineligible  to  other  municipal  offices 
during  their  incumbency.  The  chief  of  police  and  all  subordi- 
nate police  officers  are  appointed  by  the  commission  without 
confirmation. 

The  fire  commission  also  consists  of  five  members,  with  the 
mayor  as  chairman,  but  its  members  are  elected  by  the  people 
instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  mayor  like  the  police  com- 
missioners. The  reason  of  this  difference  in  the  method  of  their 
selection  is  not  apparent ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  com- 
promise between  conflicting  views  in  the  original  charter  com- 
mission. The  commissioners  receive  no  compensation  and  hold 
office  for  four  years,  two  retiring  every  two  years.  The  chief  of 
the  department  is  appointed  by  the  commission,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  City  Council  in  joint  convention  assembled,  a 
unique  provision  not  applying  to  any  other  officer.  The  term 
of  the  chief  is  not  fixed  by  the  charter,  but  a  rule  of  the  com- 
mission limits  it  to  one  year.   All  of  these  features,  designed  ap- 
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parently  to  prevent  centralization  of  power,  arc  about  as  widely  at 
variance  with  sound  ideas  of  administration  as  they  well  could  be. 
The  provisions  for  an  elective  commission,  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  chief  by  the  Common  Council  and  of  the  subordinate  appoint- 
ments by  the  commission,  and  for  tlie  limitation  of  the  term  of 
office  of  the  chief,  are  all  well  calculated  to  foment  discord  and 
confusion  in  the  administration  of  this  department,  and  they 
have  not  failed  of  their  effect.  The  fire  department  has  been  the 
theatre  of  intrigue  and  contention  ever  since  its  organization. 
Changes  and  attempted  changes  in  the  chiefship  by  the  commis- 
sioners, wrangling  over  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  the  new 
nominee  in  the  Common  Council,  bickering  in  the  commission 
in  its  public  sessions  and  the  suspension,  trial  and  removal  of 
members  of  the  commission  by  the  mayor  have  furnished 
abundant  food  for  scandal,  and  Itave  made  the  department  offen- 
sively coQ3picuous.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  commissioners 
is  on  trial  before  the  mayor  on  charges  preferred  by  the  mayor 
himself.  While  these  performances  cannot  be  said  to  have  seri- 
ously impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  service,  they  undoubtedly 
have  had  an  unhealthy  and  disturbing  influence  on  the  force. 
The  absurdity  of  intrusting  the  management  of  the  police  and 
fire  departments,  each  composed  of  fewer  than  scvent>*-five  men, 
to  commissions,  with  their  lack  of  respons!bilit>*  and  executive 
capacity,  and  their  demoralizing  methods  of  administration  is 
generally  recognized  by  the  people  of  the  city.  There  is  little 
<ioubt  that  at  the  next  election  both  of  these  commissions  will 
be  abolished.  There  is  also  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  ths 
consolidation  of  the  Common  Council  into  a  single  house,  and 
of  centralizing  all  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor. 

On  these  points  Mr.  W,  H.  Parry,  the  present  accomplished 
and  efficient  comptroller  of  the  city,  furnishes  some  interesting 
information :  "  While  the  charter  says  the  mayor  is  the  execu- 
tive of  the  city,  yet  it  hedges  him  about  with  boards  and  com- 
missions; and  is  so  vague  in  its  provisions  concerning  the  power 
of  removal  that  the  mayor  is  seriously  hampered  in  giving  the 
people  what  he  considers  a  good  administration.     When  Mayor 
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Ronald  came  into  office,  being  elected  upon  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  a  city  that  had  always  been  Republican,  he  found  the 
boards  and  commissions,  with  the  exception  of  the  fire  commis- 
sion, in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  appointees  of  his  predeces- 
sor. The  preceding  administration  had  been  repudiated  by  the 
people  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Naturally  the  mayor  desired 
to  have  men  of  his  own  choosing — those  whom  he  knew  wouid 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  reforms  he  proposed  to  inaugurate — in 
the  boards  and  commissions  which  have  control  of  the  principal 
departments.  By  dint  of  cajolery  and  threats  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  control  of  the  board  of  police  commissioners, 
two  of  the  members  resigning  under  pressure.  The  mayor  was 
then  in  a  position  to  have  a  chief  of  police  in  whom  he  had 
confidence.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  charter  makes 
the  mayor  the  head  of  the  police  department,  during  Mayor 
Ronald's  administration  there  were  numerous  plots  to  remove 
the  chief  of  hfs  choosing,  and  the  chief  was  once  actually 
removed  when  the  mayor  was  out  of  the  city;  but  the  mayor 
returning  six  hours  after  reinstated  his  chief.  All  this  undoubt- 
edly had  a  damaging  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  commissioners  were  held  in  line  only  by  granting 
them  the  right  to  name  the  subordinate  officers  and  patrolmen ; 
and  appointments  and  promotions,  as  a  result,  went  by  favor 
rather  than  by  merit.  The  members  of  the  police  commission  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  no  more  than  two  can  be  of  the 
same  political  faith.  This  is  supposed  to  put  the  police  depart- 
ment upon  a  non-partisan  basis,  but  it  has  not  done  so. 

•'  Mayor  Ronald  was  succeeded  (in  1894)  by  Mayor  Phelps, 
a  Republican,  who  was  elected  by  about  five  thousand  plurality, 
making  a  change  of  eight  thousand  votes  over  two  years  before. 
The  Democratic  administration  had  not  been  able  to  keep  its 
pledges  of  reform  and  the  people  wanted  a  change.  Mayor 
Phelps  naturally  wanted  to  name  a  chief  of  police  in  whom  he 
had  confidence.  He  was  met  by  a  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners, every  member  of  which  had  been  appointed  under  the 
preceding  administration.     He  succeeded,  however,   in  securing 
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the  appointment  of  his  chief;  but  the  old  plotting  continued  and 
a  plan  was  devised  by  three  members  of  the  commission  to 
remove  the  chief  against  the  wishes  of  the  mayor.  This  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  mayor,  who  believed  the  cause  for  this 
move  to  be  the  fact  that  one  of  the  commissioners  was  interested 
in  property,  which  under  previous  administrations  had  been 
used  for  immoral  purposes,  but  from  which  the  immoral  tenants 
had  been  driven  by  the  new  chief  under  the  direction  of  the 
mayor.  Mayor  Phelps,  being  convinced  of  this  fact  from  con- 
versations with  the  police  commissioner  himself,  summarily 
removed  him.  The  commissioner  appealed  to  the  courts,  which 
held  that  the  mayor  had  no  right  to  remove  him  without  giving 
him  a  hearing.  The  mayor  thereupon  held  a  trial  of  the  com- 
missioner, at  which  he  was  the  complainant,  the  judge  and  the 
jury.  He  again  removed  the  commissioner.  The  legalitj*  of 
this  removal  is  now  being  tested  tn  the  supreme  court,  but  the 
mayor  has  an  appointee  of  his  own  in  the  place  of  the  deposed 
commissioner.  The  chief  now  has  the  right  to  recommend  his 
subordinate  from  a  list  of  applicants  approved  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  thus  one  evil  of  the  department — appointments  by 
favor — is  remedied,  temporarily  at  least. 

"  While  the  charter  makes  the  police  commission  appointive 
and  non-partisan,  the  fire  commission,  for  some  inscrutable  rea- 
son, is  made  elective  and  therefore  partisan.  When  Mayor 
Ronald  came  into  power  his  fire  commission  made  him,  very 
much  against  his  will,  take  the  position  of  changing  the  chief  of 
the  fire  department  by  removing  the  Republican  chief  and  put- 
ting in  a  Democrat.  One  Republican  hold-over  in  the  commis- 
sion made  a  relentless  war  against  the  new  chief.  When  Mr. 
Phelps  became  mayor  the  commission  was  evenly  divided,  two 
of  the  Democrats  holding  over.  The  Republican  members 
made  war  on  the  Democratic  chief  and  tried  to  force  the  mayor 
to  appoint  a  Republican,  the  chief  who  had  been  deposed  in  the 
previous  administration  to  make  room  for  the  Democrats.  The 
mayor  was  satisfied  with  the  chief,  however,  and  refused  to  make 
a  change  for  purely  political   reasons.     This  produced  a  very 
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bitter  fight  in  the  commission,  which  lasted  over  a  year.  The 
Democratic  chief  finally  resigned,  and  the  Repubhcan  mayor 
joined  the  two  Democratic  members  of  the  commission  and 
elected  the  senior  captain  of  the  department  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  Council  has  the  confirmation  of  the  chief  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, and.  owing  to  a  political  fight  in  the  commission  and  the 
fact  that  the  general  election  campaign  was  on,  rejected  the 
nomination.  Several  other  nominations  were  rejected  by  the 
Council,  and  then  the  senior  captain  was  again  nominated,  and 
the  Council  this  time  confirmed  him,  the  general  election  by  this 
time  having  been  held  and  party  spirit,  therefore,  not  being  so 
strong.  The  two  Republican  members  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
him,  however,  and  refused  to  confirm  any  of  the  appointments 
made  by  him  for  subordinate  officers.  The  chief  desired  an 
assistant  of  his  own  choosing,  which  under  the  charter  he  is 
entitled  to,  and  this  angered  one  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  commission,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  assistant  chief,  who 
would  be  deposed  by  the  change,  and  he  joined  with  the  two 
Republican  members  to  turn  out  the  chief.  The  mayor  met 
this  by  suspending  this  fire  commissioner,  preferring  charges 
against  him.  This  matter  is  now  in  abeyance,  but  the  chief  and 
members  of  the  department  are  in  constant  dread  of  the  other 
faction  getting  hold  of  the  department  and  turning  them  al!  out 
to  put  in  their  own  friends,  and  the  discipline  of  the  department 
is  accordingly  destroyed.  The  mayor  declares  that  he  will  not 
submit  to  changes  in  the  department  except  for  cause,  and  that 
he  will  resist  to  the  last  any  attempt  to  make  the  department  a 
political  machine. 

"When  Mayor  Ronald  took  oflfice  In  1892  he  found  the 
board  of  public  works  to  have  a  Republican  majority.  One  of 
the  Republican  members  was  a  banker  of  high  standing,  and  the 
other  was  a  large  property  owner  and  a  man  of  excellent  repu- 
tation :  but  they  were  a  part  of  the  preceding  repudiated  adminis- 
tration, and  he  wanted  this  important  board,  concerning  which  one 
of  the  framers  of  the  charter  had  said :  '  Let  me  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  board  of  public  works,  and  I  will  dictate  the  political 


control  of  the  city,'  in  harmony  with  his  own  views.  He  asked 
them  to  resign,  but  they  said  they  had  been  appointed  for  definite 
terms  which  had  not  expired,  and  would  not  resign.  The  mayor 
was  then  placed  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  being  obliged  to 
keep  two  men  whom  he  did  not  want,  and  who  were  not  friendly 
to  his  administration,  in  the  most  important  board  in  the  city,  or 
removing  them.  He  took  the  latter  alternative,  but  had  to 
resort  to  the  subterfuge  of  a  trial  in  which  he  was  complainant, 
chief  witness,  judge  and  jury.  He  found  one  member  guilty 
and  acquitted  the  other,  and  in  this  way  gained  control  of  the 
board.  When  it  came  to  making  appointments  he  found  he  was 
not  his  own  master,  and  was  forced  to  appoint  a  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  that  body  having  the  confirming  power  and 
holding  the  lash  over  him.  The  new  board  had  charge  of  very 
important  public  works  which  it  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  mayor  finally  removed  the  two  Democratic  members 
for  cause,  after  another  long  trial,  in  which  he  was  the  real  com- 
plainant (although  this  time  he  procured  another  signature  to 
the  charges),  as  well  as  judge  and  jury.  Then  the  aldermen 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  deposed  commissioners,  refused 
to  confirm  the  mayor's  appointees,  and  when  the  administration 
went  out  of  power  the  board  was  filled  up  with  acting  members 
serving  under  appointment  of  the  mayor  without  confirmation. 
Mayor  Phelps  appointed  one  of  the  men  whose  nomination  had 
been  rejected  by  the  aldermen  under  the  previous  administration, 
and  he  was  confirmed  ;  but  upon  filling  the  short  term  for  which 
he  was  appointed  the  aldermen  again  refused  to  confirm  him, 
the  majority  of  the  aldermen  being  hold-overs  from  the  former 
administration.  The  aldermen  again  tried  to  bring  the  mayor 
to  appoint  a  man  of  their  choosing,  but  he  refused  to  do  this,  and 
sent  nominations  of  his  own  choice  to  them  until  they  finally 
confirmed  one.  These  are  a  few  of  the  more  notable  instances 
wherein  the  mayor  has  been  hampered  in  giving  the  administra- 
tion he  thinks  best  for  the  city.  But  the  people  charge  him  with 
responsibility,  and  make  but  small  allowances  for  the  manner  ia 
which  he  is  hedged  about  by  tlie  charter." 


Nothing  could  show  more  strikingly  than  these  unvarnished 
statements  the  evil  effects  of  pretty  nearly  all  the  vicious  features 
of  municipal  administration  of  which  reformers  are  trying  to  get 
rid.  Here  we  have  examples  of  them  all — government  by  com- 
missions, both  appointive  and  elective,  partif:an  and  bi-partisan^ 
confirmation  by  the  Common  Council  and  by  the  board  of  alder- 
men, t>'ing  of  the  mayor's  hands  at  every  turn — and  all  of  them 
have  borne  their  natural  fruit  of  inefficiency,  dissension  and 
political  Jobbery. 

Seattle  suffered  from  a  disastrous  fire  in  1 889  which  de- 
stroyed the  entire  business  portion  of  the  city.  This  necessi- 
tated an  enormous  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  city.  All  of  its 
roadways  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  cit>'  had  been  destroyed ;  its 
engine-houses  and  public  buildings  were  gonc»  wharves  were 
immediately  required  for  commerce  and  for  bringing  in  building 
materials,  and  the  people  demanded  better  fire  protection  and 
police  service.  The  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  city  during 
this  period  also  forced  the  City  Council  to  make  many  improve- 
ments, which,  at  other  times,  would  not  have  been  demanded. 
It  was  deemed  advisable  immediately  after  the  fire  to  widen  and 
straighten  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and  this  involved  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $220,000  for  condemnation  awards. 

In  spite  of  the  glaring  absurdity  of  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  and  of  the  scandal  and  confusion  they  have 
caused,  it  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the  municipal  condi- 
tion of  the  city  is  good.  The  present  administration  is  econom- 
ical, honest  and  efficient.  The  mayor  is  a  man  of  high  character, 
and  the  members  of  the  Council,  as  a  rule,  arc  men  of  excellent 
standing  in  the  community.  The  moral  tone  of  the  city  is 
good  ;  the  lower  element  is  not  in  control  of  any  department  of 
the  government,  nor  is  its  influence  shown  in  the  administration 
of  the  city's  affairs.  Despite  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the 
commissions  controlling  them,  the  police  and  fire  department 
furnish  efficient  service.  The  debt  is  not  excessive  ;  the  interest 
is  promptly  met.    Expenses  are  paid  from  current  revenues. 
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The  water  supply  is  excellent  and  abundant,  and  the  sewer  sys- 
tem good,  though  far  from  complete.  When  the  improvements 
universally  demanded  in  the  charter  have  been  brought  about, 
it  is  believed  that  the  municipal  condition  of  Seattle  will  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  any  city  in  the  union. 
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ISAAC  J.  MILLIKEN. 
Vice-president.  Citizens'  Non-Partisan  Party. 


By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  California,  approved  April 
19,  1S56,  the  city  and  a  portion  of  what  was  previously  the 
county,  were  consolidated  into  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran* 
cisco — the  present  corporation.  This  consolidation  act,  almost 
hidden  by  multitudinous  supplements  and  amendments,  is  still 
the  fundamental  municipal  law  for  San  Francisco.  Several 
charters  have  since  been  drawn  and  submitted,  to  be  successively 
defeated  at  the  polls.  Another  has  been  prepared  during  the 
last  few  months,  embodying  some  of  the  innovations  which  are 
being  tested  in  several  Eastern  cities,  prominent  amongst  which 
is  fixing  responsibility  of  bureau  officials  elsewhere  than  on 
political  conventions  and  political  bosses.  This  charter  will  be 
presented  to  the  voters  of  San  Francisco  at  the  general  election 
in  November,  1S96.  By  a  coincidence,  the  adoption  of  the 
consolidation  act  in  (S56  was  cotemporaneous  with  the  6nal  acta 
of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  San  Francisco.  The  historical 
doings  of  this  Committee,  and  the  spirit  which  created  it,  left 
more  than  a  transient  mark.  For  years  thereafter  San  Francisco, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  its  morals  in  general,  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  honest  of  any  American  seaboard  city.  During  twenty 
years  following  the  Citizens'  and  People's  parties  controlled, 
almost  without  interruption,  the  municipal  affairs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Since  the  consolidation  our  population  has  repeatedly 
doubled,  but  the  ranks  of  the  men  who  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  '56  have  been  sadly  thinned. 

The  landed  territory  of  the  city  and  county  is  the  head  of 
a  peninsula,  and  is  about  six  and  one-half  miles  by  six  and  one- 
quarter  miles  in  extent.     The  water  jurisdiction  is  about  as  large 
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as  the  land,  including  several  islands  in  the  Bay  of  San  FruHj 
CISCO  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  occupied,  however,  only  by 
military  and  employees  of  the  United  States.    This  territofy  is 
divided    into    twelve    wards.      We    have    twelve    supcr\'isors^j 
selected  from  the  several  wards,  but  elerted  by  the  voters  of  ihei 
city  at  large.    They  receive  a  salary  of  ^100  per  month  each, 
and,  with  the  mayor  as  presiding  officer,  with  power  of  veto, 
constitute   our   legislative   body.      For  many  years,   howe\-cr, 
the  city  land  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  been 
dubbed  the  "  thirteenth  member  of  the  board,"  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  has  been  very  faithfully  on  hand    Twelve  i 
school  directors  are  selected  from  the  city  at  large,  and  elected] 
in  the  same  manner.     The>'  receive  no  salaries. 

The  officials  of  San  Francisco  are  all  elective,  excepting 
police  commissioners,  fire  commissioners  and  the  r^strar  of 
voters,  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  officers  of 
the  local  health  department,  license  collector,  prosecuting  attor- 
neys of  the  police  courts  and  certain  inspectors,  appointed  by>J 
commissions  made  up  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  heads 
certain  city  departments. 

As  our  ci^  railroad  s>-stem  has  passed  almost  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  the  same  parties  who  control  the  Soul 
Pacific  Company,  the  advantage  to  the  consolidation  of  hav 
a  "  thirteenth  member  *'  in  the  city's  legislative  body  is  possibly 
illustxated  by  the  dt>'*s  returns  from  percentages.  The 
check  we  have  upon  expenditures  is  the  "  one-twelfth  act," 
which  limits  the  expenditures  in  any  one  month  to  one-twelfth 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  year  from  any  fund,  and  but  for  this, 
with  our  constantly  changing  distributors,  the  city  would  some 
times  have  been  financially  stranded  in  the  middle  of  a 
year. 

At  this  writing  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  city's 
contractors,  who  refuse  to  furnish  supplies  for  almshouse, 
pitals.  jails,  fire  department,  etc.,  because  the}*  can  see  no  wa> 
in  which  the  treasurer  can  pay  their  demands  for  May  and  June, 
the  last  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year.    Their  action  can  hardly 
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be  considered  singular  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  "  out- 
standing demands  "  above  referred  to  are  for  supplies  furnished 
in  the  last  two  years,  and  for  which  the  contractors  have  not  yet 
been  paid,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  our  state  supreme 
court  has  held  that  a  tax  levy  cannot  be  made  in  any  one  year 
to  pay  bills  for  any  past  year.  In  attempting  to  fix  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  unpleasant  situation  the  first  difficulty  is  that  the 
fiscal  year  commenced  the  ist  of  last  July,  and  the  present  ad- 
ministration took  possession  six  months  thereafter,  which  is  the 
case*  of  course,  once  in  each  two  years.  If  the  already  published 
statements  of  this  condition  give  the  impression  that  our  tax- 
payers are  niggardly  in  treating  their  charges,  a  comparison 
with  other  cities  should  show  what  56,000,000  per  year  ought 
to  do  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants^  our  pop- 
ulation in  1895. 

The  opinion  is  quite  general  that  the  city  should  own  water 
and  gas  works,  the  former  particularly;  but  results,  where  the 
managing  officials  are  changed  after  each  election,  leave  the 
question  two-sided.  When  we  do  it  we  must  have  a  board  of 
public  works,  and  will  have  to  decide  how  it  shall  be  constituted 
and  how  guarded.  The  income  of  Spring  Valley  Water  Works 
last  year,  as  given  by  the  company,  was  f  [,678,000.  The  com- 
pany's estimate  of  operating  expenses  (aside  from  construction 
account)  for  the  coming  year  is  £392,300.  Given  the  construc- 
tion account,  it  would  be  easy  to  add  interest  on  bonds  and  de- 
termine the  gain  to  the  rate-payers  this  year  if  the  city  were  in 
the  company's  place.  The  company  estimates  the  total  outlay 
by  stockholders  from  the  inception,  outside  bonded  indebted- 
ness ($9,975, 000),  at  $27,500,000,  much  of  which  plainly  must 
have  been  for  reconstruction.  In  1876-7  the  city  offered  $it,- 
0OO/xx>  for  the  plant,  which  was  declined.  Since  then  the 
company  claims  to  have  expended  00  construction  account 
$10,820,000. 

Our  term  for  elective  offices  is  two  years,  excepting  assessor, 
four  years.  By  the  schedule  of  salaries,  established  in  1861,  no 
heads  of  bureau  departments  receive  more  than  $4000  per  an- 
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num  ;  the  sheriflr$8ooo;  the  mayor  fjooo.  As  the  charter  just 
drafted  only  proposes  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  sheriff  to 
|6ooo  and  the  recorder  to  S3600.  and  to  raise  that  of  the  mayor 
to  $6000,  the  presumption  is  we  are  not  paying  too  much  for 
good  service. 

Foremost  of  local  reform  movements  in  length  of  service  is 
the  Citizens*  Defense  Association.  An  organization  of  liberal, 
public-spirited  citizens,  who  have  de\'oted  time  and  money  for  the 
general  good,  and  who  have  accomplished  much  in  a  quiet  way. 
They  have  maintained  an  examining  expert  to  hunt  leaks,  and 
have  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  state  legislation.  Prominent 
amongst  legislative  enactments  secured  hy  them  is  the  "purity  of 
election  "  law,  which  first  became  operative  last  fall,  one  require- 
ment of  which  is,  that  all  candidates,  elected  or  defeated,  must 
file  sworn  statements  of  their  election  expenses,  and  limiting  the 
Amount  which  may  be  so  used. 

The  Citizens'  Non-partisan  Party,  of  San  Francisco,  was 
organized  in  1 892,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  elections  of 
*92  and  '94.  While  the  results  as  manifested  at  the  polls  were 
not  in  accord  with  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  its  organizers, 
it  is  serving  an  educational  purpose  and  showing  our  people  that 
managing  municipal  business  is  not  necessarily  connected  either 
with  national  or  machine  politics.  Its  influence  has  also  been 
made  apparent  in  many  other  ways.  A  Good  Government  Club 
has  been  formed,  composed  mostly  of  earnest  young  men,  who 
will  make  themselves  felt  hereafter.  The  Civic  Federation, 
organized  since  the  campaign,  embraces  the  Good  Govern- 
ment Club,  the  Law  and  Order  League,  the  Union  for  Practical 
Progress,  the  Federated  Trades  and  various  organizations  for 
moral  advancement. 

Another  effect  has  been  the  passage,  by  the  recent  session 
of  the  legislature,  of  several  bills  in  the  interest  of  pure  elec- 
tions. For  several  years  this  city  had  a  ridiculous  combination 
in  a  board  of  election  commissioners,  consisting  of  the  mayor, 
the  auditor,  the  tax  collector,  the  city  and  county  attorney  and 
the  surveyor,  all  of  whom  were  usually  candidates  for  re-elec- 
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tion.  Their  duties  have  naturally  been  intermixed  with  those  of 
the  registrar — an  appointee  of  the  governor.  It  usually  hap- 
pened that  four-fifths  of  the  commission  were  of  one  party ;  one- 
fifth  of  another  and  the  registrar  with  the  minority.  The  result 
has  been  that  where  an  atmosphere  of  strict  purit>'  should  prevail 
we  have  had  a  veritable  bear  garden  for  two  months  of  each  elec- 
tion year.  This  has  been  changed  by  the  bill  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  by  the  mayor;  not  more  than  two 
to  be  of  any  one  party. 

Another  result  is  a  legislative  act.  approved  March  2J,  1K95, 
providing  for  primar)'  elections,  which  had  become  so  farcical 
as  to  be  shunned  by  the  better  class  of  voters  in  both  the  old 
parties. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of  San  Francisco,  though 
it  is  not  in  all  respects  an  ideal  city.  Its  a  long  time  since  the 
Vigilance  Committee ;  but  there  is  no  city  in  the  union  with  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people  (excepting  Cleveland,  perhaps,)  which 
would  not  be  the  better  for  a  little  judicious  hanging.  The  diffi- 
culties to  be  met  here  arc  in  general  similar  to  those  of  other 
cosmopolitan  cities.  New  York  furnishes  lodgers  and  voters  for 
Long  Island,  Staten  Island  and  the  choice  residence  parts  of 
New  Jersey.  San  Francisco  docs  the  same  for  Alameda,  Marin 
and  San  Mateo  Counties.  But  recent  developments  show  that 
when  the  best  elements  of  New  York  are  united  for  municipal 
reform  they  can  control.  In  common  with  our  sister  cities,  we 
must  reach  a  condition  under  which  citizens  may  accept,  and 
even  aspire,  to  public  office  and  not  debase  themselves  by  venal 
pledges  and  agreements  in  advance.  Public  and  semi-public 
corporations  must  learn,  and  are  beginning  to  realize,  that 
bribery,  subsidy  and  deceit  cost  more  in  the  long  run  than  will 
[rank  dealing  with  their  patrons.  In  bringing  about  all  these 
needed  improvements  the  National  Municipal  League  cannot 
fail  to  prove  a  leading  factor. 
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HON.  E.  J.  BLANDIN. 
pREsroENT,  Civic  Federation,  Cleveland. 


The  constitution  of  Ohio  has  three  provisions  only  which 
bear  upon  the  question  of  the  organization  of  cities  and  villages, 
as  follows:  First. — The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  cities  and  villages,  by  general  laws.  Second. — All  laws  of 
a  general  nature  shall  have  uniform  operation  throughout  the 
state.  'Utird. — The  legislature  shall  pass  no  special  act  con- 
ferring corporate  power. 

Doubtless  the  framers  of  these  constitutional  provisions 
supposed  they  had,  by  adopting  these  provisions,  destroyed  for- 
ever the  vice  of  special  legislation  for  cities  in  Ohio.  Judge 
Scott,  in  15  Ohio  State  Reports,  573,  speaking  for  the  supreme 
•court,  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  requiring  laws  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  to  have  uniform  operation  throughout  the  state, 
says:  "Under  the  former  constitution,  laws  having  a  general 
subject  matter,  and,  therefore,  *  of  a  general  nature,'  were  fre- 
<}uently  limited  expressly,  in  their  operation,  to  one  or  more 
■counties,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  portions  of  the  state.  As  a 
<onsequence,  on  the  same  subject,  there  might  be  one  law  for 
Hamilton  County,  another  for  Frankiin,  and  still  a  third  for  Ash- 
tabula. This  naturally  led  to  improvident  legislation,  enacted 
by  the  votes  of  legislators  who  were  indififerent  in  the  premises, 
because  their  own  immediate  constituents  were  not  to  be  affected 
by  it.  To  arrest,  and  for  the  future  prevent  this  evil,  this  pro- 
vision was  inserted  in  the  present  constitution." 

If  it  was  important  to  secure  by  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision the  vigilance  and  care  of  every  member  of  the  general 
assembly  to  every  law  affecting  counties,  it  was  equally  impor- 
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tant  to  secure  that  same  vigilance  aad  care  when  laws  were 
passed  affecting  the  cities  in  those  counties;  and  hence  it  was 
provided  in  the  constitution  that  taws  for  the  organization  of 
cities  and  villages  should  be  of  that  general  nature,  which  the 
other  clause  required,  to  be  of  uniform  operation  throughout  the 
state ;  and  it  was  an  evil  day  for  Ohio,  when  the  supreme  court 
permitted  the  door  to  be  opened  to  special  legislation  for  cities 
under  the  transparent  gauze  of  "classification  of  cities." 

To  exhibit  the  absurd  lengths  to  which  this  vice  of  classifi- 
cation has  been  carried  under  this  unfortunate  attitude  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  few 
words  from  an  address  by  Judge  A.  C.  Voris,  of  Akron,  recently 
delivered  before  a  committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Com- 
merce. 

He  said  :  "  Here  is  the  way  the  last  general  assembly  classi- 
fied municipal  corporations  for  the  state,  and,  by  the  way,  it  is 
the  second  act  of  the  same  legislature  for  the  same  purpose. 
By  act  of  March  rj.  1894.  amending  the  act  of  February  6,  a 
law  just  five  weeks  old, '  Municipal  corporations  are  divided  into 
cities,  villages  and  hamlets;  cities  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
first  and  second ;  cities  of  the  first  class  are  divided  into  three 
grades — first,  second  and  third ;  cities  of  the  second  class  are 
divided  into  seven  grades — first,  second,  third,  third  grade  (a), 
third  grade  {6).  fourth  and  fourth  grade  {a) ;  and  cities  of  the  second 
class,  which  thereafter  become  cities  of  the  first  class,  shall  con- 
stitute the  fourth  grade  of  the  latter  class;  and  villages  which 
thereafter  become  cities  shall  belong  to  the  fourth  grade  of  the 
second  class. 

"  This  division  is  based  upon  the  following  numerical  basis  of 
inhabitants:  First  class,  first  grade,  two  hundred  thousand  and 
upwards ;  first  class,  second  grade,  more  than  ninety  thousand  and 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand;  first  class,  third  grade,  more 
than  thirty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  less  than  ninety 
thousand ;  first  class,  fourth  grade,  cities  advanced  from  second 
class  thereafter ;  second  class,  first  grade,  over  thirty  thousand 
five  hundred  and  less  than  thirty-one  thousand  five  hundred ; 
second  class,  second  grade,  over  twenty  thousand  and  less  than 
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thirty  thousand  five  hundred ;  second  cla^s,  third  grade,  over  ten 
thousand  and  less  than  twenty  thousand  ;  second  class,  third 
grade  {a),  over  twenty-eight  thousand  and  less  than  thirty-three 
thousand ;  second  class,  third  grade  (^),  over  sixteen  thousand 
and  less  than  eighteen  thousand ;  second  class,  fourth  grade, 
over  6ve  thousand  and  less  than  ten  thousand ;  second  class^ 
fourth  grade  (a),  over  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty 
and  less  than  nine  thousand  five  hundred;  villages:  first  class, 
over  three  thousand  and  less  than  five  thousand;  villages;  sec- 
ond class,  over  two  hundred  and  less  than  three  thousand. 

"  An  analysis  of  this  classification  will  show  that  second  class» 
third  grade  (a),  for  all  such  cities  having  thirty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  upwards  to  thirty-three  thousand,  are 
embraced  ia  first-class  cities  of  the  third  grade,  and  all  such 
dties  having  more  than  twenty-eight  thousand  and  less  than 
thirt>'  thousand  five  hundred,  are  embraced  in  sccond-class  cities 
of  the  second  grade;  and  second-class  cities  of  the  third  grade 
{d)  come  wholly  within  cities  of  the  second  class,  third  grade; 
and  all  second-class  cities  of  the  fourth  grade  [a)  come  wholly 
within  the  fourth  grade  of  second-class  cities.  The  grades  desig- 
nated by  the  letters  a  and  d  constitute  insensible  grades,  because 
by  general  law  no  city  advances  to  a  higher  grade  by  force  of 
the  statute  until  the  city  shall  have  first  secured  the  consent  of 
its  voters,  given  at  an  election  had  for  that  purpose.  So  that  a 
reasonable  classification,  based  upon  similar  conditions,  can 
readily  be  accommodated  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
may  remain  at  will,  or  advance  in  grade  as  they  may  see  fit, 
having  the  requisite  population.  The  city  of  Akron  might  be  a 
city  of  the  first  class,  third  grade,  if  its  inhabitants  wanted  it, 
instead  of  being  a  city  of  the  second  class,  third  grade,  a*  it  now 
is,  and  at  the  election  of  its  inhabitants.  I  said  Akron  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  second-class  city  of  the  third  grade ;  it  is  so  nomi- 
nally, but  it  has  so  many  other  hybrid  grades  applicable  to  it  by 
special  eoactments,  under  the  guise  of  general  laws,  that  no  man 
knows  what  laws  arc  applicable  to  it.  You  may  think  this  an  ex- 
travagant statement,  but  for  years  our  mayors,  city  solicitors.  Com- 
mon Councils,  and  other  officers,  have  radically  disagreed  as  to  its 
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legal  status,  as  caprice  and  partisan  interest  dictated,  and  acted 
officially  accordingly. " 

The  usual  way  of  enacting  forbidden  special  laws  by  this 
specious  method  of  classification  is  illustrated  by  the  following: 
"  That  in  cities  of  tlic  second  class,  third  grade,  which  at  the 
Federal  census  of  [890  had,  or  at  any  subsequent  Federal  census 
shall  have  a  population  of  not  less  than  twenty-seven  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety,  nor  more  than  twenty-seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty,  the  office/'  etc.,  an  attempted  classi- 
fication based  on  a  difference  of  only  thirty  inhabitants,  a  condi- 
tion not  likely  ever  to  arise  for  any  other  city,  and  if  it  did  arise, 
furnishing  no  reason  whatever  why  an  office  therein  should  be 
either  created  or  abolished,  or  that  the  officer  should  be  chosen 
for  any  diflfercnt  term  or  clothed  with  any  other  different  func- 
tions or  powers. 

To  everybody,  except  the  honorable  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  this  is  a  plain  evasion  of  the  constitution^  and  to  every- 
body except  the  partisan  politicians,  who  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  to  jockey  away  a  market  inspector  in  Cleveland^ 
for  a  street  commissioner  in  Cincinnati,  and  another  plum  in  To- 
ledo, for  still  another  in  Columbus,  by  u-iing  the  general  assem- 
bly to  authorize  the  deal,  it  is  as  humorously  absurd  as  it  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  by  all  honest  people. 

In  this  long  list  of  classes  and  grades  of  cities,  thus  sanc- 
tioned by  the  supreme  court  in  an  evil  hour,  there  are  as  many 
different  forms  of  organization  as  there  are  grades  and  classes. 
No  two  are  alike,  and  no  one  of  them  all  is  likely  to  remain  as^ 
it  is  through  the  next  session  of  the  l^islaturc.  With  each 
recurring  election  partisan  interests  will  see  a  way  by  which 
some  official  can  be  displaced  by  a  special  act,  and  another 
appointed  by  some  local  or  slate  authority  friendly  to  the 
aspirant  for  the  place  thus  made  \'acant.  This  is  done  repeat- 
edly without  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  city  affected^ 
and  without  the  knowledge  or  care  of  any  member  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  except  those  locally  concerned,  and  all  in  compli- 
ance with  a  constitutional  provision  which  requires  the  act  to  be 
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uniform  throughout  the  state.  If  this  evil  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  constitutional  provision  above  recited,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  use  apt  words  in  a  constitution  to  accomplish  what  Judge 
Scott  says  was  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  them. 

There  never  was  a  reason  for  any  classification  of  cities  in 
Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  city  organization,  and  population  or 
number  of  inhabitants  was  the  most  absurd  basis  that  could  well 
have  been  invented  for  classification,  had  any  been  needed. 
Had  some  tyro  in  the  matter  of  governmental  philosophy  made 
the  mistake  of  supposing  a  different  organization  might  be 
required  in  seaboard  and  inland  cities,  or  in  manufacturing  and 
commercial  cities,  we  might  have  excused  his  blunder;  but  when 
it  was  supposed  that  city  organization  should  be  one  thing  for  a 
city  of  thirty  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  a  diflercnt 
thing  for  one  of  thirty-one  thousand  five  hundred,  our  pity  rises 
at  once  into  contempt.  But  when  the  organization  is  made  to 
change  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased  from  twenty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  to  twenty-seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty,  and  is  made  to  change  back  again  if 
the  thirty  people  should  die  or  move  away,  wc  wonder  if  so  little 
statesmanship  was  possible  to  our  aboriginal  predecessors. 

I  have  said  that  no  classification  was  ever  necessary  for  the 
correct  and  convenient  organization  of  cities.  The  constitution 
itself  makes  a  classification  of  cities  and  villages,  and  then  pro- 
vides that  the  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  their  organi- 
zation by  genera!  laws,  which  are  required  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  state.  The  plainest  principles  of  legal  interpre- 
tation applied  to  these  provisions  forbid  any  classification  of 
cities,  so  that  any  classification  becomes  at  once  both  illegal 
and  inexpedient.  I  know  that  substantially  the  bar  and  bench 
of  the  state  concur  in  this  view,  and  that,  but  for  past  prece- 
dents, the  supreme  court  would  be  ready  to  at  once  retrace  its 
footsteps,  and  to  declare  that  classification  cannot  be  upheld 
under  the  constitution.  That  court  said,  in  the  case  of  State  vs. 
Wall.  47  Ohio  State  Reports,  page  500:  "Grave  doubts  may 
well  be  entertained  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  method  of 
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classifying  cities  for  the  purpose  of  general  legislation.  But  it 
has  received  the  sanction  of  this  court  in  repeated  decisions 
heretofore  made,  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  and  the  rule  that  for- 
bids a  court  to  declare  a  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  as  uncon- 
stitutional unless  clearly  convinced  that  it  is  so,  we  do  not  feel 
warranted  in  doing  so  in  this  instance." 

And  again  it  is  said,  in  the  case  of  State  vs.  Smith,  in  48 
Ohio  State  Reports,  page  318  :  *'  It  must  be  conceded  that  the 
method  of  classifying  cities  for  the  purpose  of  legislation,  has 
been  carried  to  the  very  verge  of  constitutional  authority.  Many 
conscientious  minds  believe  that  it  has  been  exceeded.  We  have 
heretofore  expressed  our  doubts  upon  the  subject,  but  feel  bound 
by  the  previous  decisions  of  the  court,  and  are  disposed  to  sus- 
tain any  taws  falling  within  the  principle  of  those  decisions  ; 
but  are  unwilling  to  go  beyond  them  and  sanction  legislation 
conferring  corporate  power  that  is  plainly  and  palpably  special 
in  character." 

To  enable  the  court  to  take  this  stand  it  may  first  be  neces- 
sary for  the  legislature  to  enact  a  general  law  for  the  organization 
of  all  cities  in  the  state,  when  the  court  will  undoubtedly  then 
be  ready  to  hold  that  any  future  classification  of  cities  as  a 
means  of  securing  special  laws  under  the  pretext  of  making 
them  generally  applicable  to  a  "class,"  when  the  class  is  but 
one  cit>*.  and  always  will  be,  is  an  attempt  to  do  indirectly  what 
is  forbidden  to  be  done  directly,  and  is,  therefore,  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  business 
committed  by  the  constitution  to  the  legislature  is  to  "provide 
for  the  organization  of  cities ;"  not  to  govern  them.  Our  legis- 
lature for  years  has  been  spending  three-fourths  of  its  time,  and 
incurring  an  equal  proportion  of  expense,  in  passing  municipal 
ordinances  for  the  various  cities  in  the  state,  in  no  one  of  which 
ordinances  have  any  of  the  legislators  the  slightest  interest  ex- 
cept those  locally  concerned  in  each  special  case.  No  wonder 
the  personnel  of  that  body  is  becoming  reduced  to  the  general 
Iev«l  of  a  borough  council. 

I  see  no  reason  why  one  general  law  for  the  organization 
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of  our  cities,  if  rightly  framed,  need  be  in  any  respect  altered  or 
changed  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  devising  this  general  law  the  first  thing  demanding  to  be 
understood  is  the  functions  to  be  exercised  by  a  city  organiza- 
tion. All  our  property  and  personal  rights  are  secured  and  en- 
forced by  state  laws.  To  the  cities  is  committed  the  business  of 
making,  cleaning,  draining  and  lighting  local  highways  and 
public  grounds,  including  harbors  and  wharves  in  some ;  caring 
for  the  public  health  by  preventing  and  abating  nuisances,  fur- 
nishing a  supply  of  water,  maintaining  machines  and  appliances 
to  extinguish  fires  and  guarding  people  and  property  from  dep- 
redations by  burglars  and  thieves.  These  are  subordinate  gov- 
ernmental functions,  the  administration  of  which  comes  to  be 
largely  matters  of  common  business,  and  they  are  substantially 
the  important  matters  to  be  managed  by  the  city  organization. 
In  determining,  therefore,  what  the  city  organization  should  be, 
the  question  to  be  answered  is,  how  can  this  business  best  be 
transacted  and  by  what  kind  of  organization  ?  All  these  things, 
and  others,  less  important,  arc  to  be  done  at  the  public  cost,  for 
which  a  tax  must  be  levied,  and  proper  accounts  must  be  kept 
of  disbursements,  so  as  to  guard  the  public  funds  from  waste 
and  fraud.  Without  taking  time  to  elaborate  the  argument,  all 
competent  governmental  architects  since  the  time  of  Hamilton, 
Madison  and  Jefferson  have  agreed  that  there  must  be  a  total 
separation  of  legislative  from  executive  powers.  One  body,  a 
legislative,  must  decide  what  is  to  be  done  and  levy  the  tax 
therefor.  Another  totally  separate  authority,  the  executive^ 
must  carry  the  legislative  will  into  efifect,  and  must  be  totally 
distinct  from  the  legislative  body,  so  as  to  afford  the  proper 
checks  by  each  upon  the  other.  This  executive  must  be  a 
single  person,  because  no  effective  executive  action  can  by  pos- 
sibility be  committed  to  an  aggregate  body,  or  to  more  than  a 
single  person. 

Here,  then,  you  have  the  fundamental  germ  of  a  city  or- 
ganization. No  matter  how  large  or  small  the  state  this  general 
principle  is  alike  adapted.     It  serves  equally  for  Delaware,  New 
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York  or  the  United  States.    It  is  equally  adapted  to  the  smallest 
or  largest  city  in  the  United  States. 

The  executive  powers  in  administration  for  convenience 
may  be  divided  into  departments,  and  a  chief  in  charge  of 
each,  subordinate  to  the  general  chief  executive  or  mayor,  as 
the  business  of  the  United  States  is  divided  and  committed  to 
cabinet  officers  at  the  head  of  each  department. 

Plainly,  then,  a  general  law  for  all  cities  can  be  easily 
framed,  giving  all  legislative  powers  to  a  Council  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  giving  all  executive  powers  to  a  mayor,  also 
chosen  by  the  people.  This  organization  will  in  no  sense  de- 
pend upon,  or  need  to  be  shifted  or  changed  according  to  popu- 
lation or  topography  or  the  industries  pursued,  and  there  can  be 
no  intelligent  reason  given  why  the  organization  may  not  be 
uniform  in  all  cities  throughout  the  state  as  the  constitution  re* 
quires,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  a  change  in  it  until 
original  first  principles  themselves  change. 

A  general  law  might  limit  the  power  of  taxation  and  con  ■ 
tracting  debts,  or  this  limit  might,  by  special  law,  be  changed  in 
any  particular  city  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  organiza- 
tion of  any  city.  A  general  law  might  authorize  all  cities  to 
construct  and  maintain  water  works,  and  leave  it  optional  with 
each  particular  cit>'  to  exercise  the  power  or  not,  or  whenever 
its  Council  should  determine,  merely  providing  the  general  form 
of  organization  for  its  management  when  constructed.  The 
same  might  be  done  for  cemeteries,  work-house,  infirmary,  fire 
department,  or,  in  fact,  any  other,  equally  well  without  any 
change  in  the  organization  of  any  cit>',  and  equally  without  any 
special  act  of  the  legislature  on  the  subject. 

In  this  way  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  would  be 
kept  perpetually  separate,  as  they  should  be,  and  any  or  all  im- 
provements would  be  open  to  each  city  when  its  Council  ordered 
them,  and  the  executive  work  resulting  would  be  committed  to 
the  chief  executive,  with  the  assistants  provided  for  departments 
as  they  are  added,  and  correct  principles  of  government  would 


be  all  the  time  in  force,  and  no  special  legislation  at  any  time 
required. 

The  same  general  plan  of  organization  should  be  adopted 
for  all  villages,  and  villages  should  become  cities,  not  by  mere 
change  or  increase  of  population,  but  by  the  addition  of  depart- 
ments and  consequent  change  and  increase  of  business  to  be 
done  by  public  authority  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. Such  basis  for  change  from  village  organization  to  city 
organization  would  have  some  intelligent  reason  for  the  change, 
while  any  other  basis  seems  to  want  such  intelligent  reason. 
County  governments  would  have  the  same  general  principle  of 
organization,  that  of  totally  separating  legislative  and  executive 
powers,  committing  the  former  to  a  small  body  of  commissioners 
and  the  latter  to  a  single  person,  thus  establishing  and  preserv- 
ing the  check  upon  each  other,  without  which  public  business 
cannot  be  efficiently  and  honestly  carried  forward.  The  school 
systems  of  the  state  should  also  be  organized  upon  the  same  gen- 
eral line,  as  they  already  are  in  Cleveland,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  people  and  to  the  delight  and  envy  of  the  most  prominent 
educators  throughout  the  United  States.  With  our  cities,  vil- 
lages, counties  and  schools  so  organized  in  Ohio,  we  would  have 
local  government  upon  fundamental  principles  recognized  by  the 
fathers  as  indispensable,  and  such  as  are  always  applied  in  the 
conduct  of  large  railroad,  telegraph,  express  and  manufacturing 
companies.  They  would  be  simple,  compact  and  easily  under- 
stood by  all,  and  all  governmental  affairs,  national,  state  and 
local,  would  be  harmonious  and  homogeneous.  Then  special 
local  legislation  would  be  at  an  end,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
business  and  expense  of  the  general  assembly  would  be  avoided, 
we  would  have  home  rule  upon  a  sound  and  intelligent  basis, 
direct  responsibility  of  public  officials  to  the  people  whom  they 
serve,  with  proper  checks  upon  the  levy  and  expenditure  of  taxes, 
and  a  system  which  would  readily  admit  of  correct  accounts  of 
all  municipal,  county  and  school  affairs,  furnishing,  by  their  uni- 
formity, opportunity  for  making  comparisons  of  costs  and  results 
in  various  cities  as  a  basis  for  the  intelligent  study  of  local  affairs 
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with  a  view  to  further  amendment  of  methods  in  the  public 
interest. 

Throughout  the  state  a  deep  and  earnest  attention  is  being 
given  to  this  particular  subject,  and  the  State  Board  of  Com- 
merce is  moving  with  energy  in  this  direction,  and  I  feel  that  it 
is  not  presumptuous  to  congratulate  the  people  that  they  are 
soon  to  be  blest  with  a  uniform  organization  in  cities  in  Ohio. 


MUNICIPAL    GOVERNMENT 

PARTIES. 


BY     NATIONAL 


CHARLES   RICHARDSON. 

VlCE-PRESIOEST,    PHILADELPHIA    MUNICIPAL    LEAGUE. 


A  municipal  government  combines  within  itself  two  entirely 
different  functions.  One  is  that  of  pre\'cnting  and  punishing 
crime.  The  other  is  that  of  a  co-operative  business  association, 
in  which  each  resident  is  necessarily  a  partner.  For  the  proper 
discharge  of  these  functions  great  powers  and  immense  revenues 
must  be  entrusted  to  the  officials  who  compose  the  government, 
for  the  people  of  a  large  city  can  never  be  a  self-governing  com- 
munity. They  must  always  be  ruled  by  officials,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  these  officials  is  a  much  more  important  matter  than  any 
system  of  laws  or  provisions  of  a  municipal  charter.  If  they 
arc  wisely  chosen  the  government  will  be  good.  If  they  are 
corrupt  or  incompetent  the  government  will  be  bad.  If  they 
are  faithful  and  intelligent  bad  laws  can  be  changed  for  better. 
If  they  are  depraved  and  unscrupulous  the  laws  intended  to 
restrain  them  will  be  repealed  or  evaded. 

It  is  therefore  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  office-seekers  are  unfit  or  unworthy  to  fill  the 
places  they  contend  for. 

Men  of  character  and  ability  are  repelled  by  the  conditions 
imposed  or  the  services  expected  by  those  who  control  the 
nominations.  Men  who  lead  or  belong  to  the  vicious  or  preda- 
tory classes  are  eager  and  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
the  positions  which  enable  them  to  increase  their  power,  or  to 
defraud  and  oppress  the  people  by  such  methods  as  those 
which  have  been  so  thoroughly  exposed  by  the  Lexow  Com- 
mittee in  New  York.  If  the  voters  were  wiser  in  their  treat- 
ment of  candidates  they  would  be  more  frequently  guided  by 
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the  advice  of  the  lady  who  was  so  anxious  to  improve  her  social 
position  that  she  said  to  her  daughter:  "My  dear,  you  must 
always  avoid  speaking  to  the  people  who  want  to  speak  to  you. 
The  people  whom  we  want  to  know  arc  those  who  don't  want 
to  know  us."  Nearly  one-third  of  the  population  and  most  of 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  found  in  our  cities. 
Their  revenues  are  already  several  times  as  great  per  capita  as 
those  of  the  National  Government,  and  where  the  treasures  of 
the  people  are,  there  will  the  spoilsmen  be  gathered  together^ 
But  the  voter  who  would  think  it  imbecile  to  trust  a  stranger 
with  his  purse,  or  to  leave  his  door  unbolted  and  his  latch  key 
hanging  out  at  night,  is  content  to  slumber  at  his  ease  without  a 
thought  or  an  effort  to  protect  his  municipal  assets  from  being 
fought  over  or  captured  by  any  band  of  thieves  who  may  happen 
to  want  them.  Still,  although  the  average  citizen  appears  to  be 
without  any  very  adequate  ideas  of  either  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  good  dty  government,  or  the  proper  means  of  securing 
it,  we  may  assume  that  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  are  really 
in  favor  of  it.  If  this  was  not  the  case  there  would  t>e  little  use 
in  attempting  any  kind  of  reform  work  except  that  of  a  purely 
educational  character. 

If  it  is  the  case  it  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  make  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  effective  we  must  have  a  system  which 
will  enable  them  to  unite  for  the  nomination  and  election  of 
good  municipal  candidates.  It  is  equally  clear  that  bad  govern- 
ment will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  any  system  which  divides 
the  well-meaning  majority  into  opposing  columns  and  confines 
them  to  a  choice  between  different  sets  of  bad  candidates.  Some 
of  our  prominent  politicians  are  rather  fond  of  telling  us  that 
when  bad  men  obtain  ofHces  the  people  have  no  right  to  blame 
any  one  but  themselves.  If  this  was  correct  it  would  be  logical 
to  conclude  that  a  train  robber  is  also  an  innocent  party,  and  that 
the  only  persons  who  ought  to  be  blamed  for  his  crimes  are  the 
passengers  who  &il  to  shoot  him.  But.  although  the  contribu- 
tory negligence  and  lack  of  intelligent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
voters  can  never  justify  the  raids  of  political  highwaymen,  they 


do  show  tliat  the  only  reliable  basts  for  reform  is  to  be  found  i 
the  moral  and  mental  development  of  the  people,  and  in  striving 
to  promote  that  development  we  should  remember  that  in  every 
contest  bctAvecn  those  who  wish  to  enlighten  and  those  who  wish 
to  delude  the  voters,  the  success  of  either  side  must  largely  de- 
pend upon  the  methods  adopted  for  increasing  the  numbers  and 
uniting  the  efforts  of  friends  or  for  reducing  the  forces  and  divid- 
ing the  energies  of  opponents. 

The  professional  politicians  are  past  masters  in  the  sciencd 
of  tactics,  and  have  given  us  many  proofs  of  the  truth  that  in  tht 
irrepressible  conflict  which  is  now  being  waged  between  the  re- 
formers and  the  spoilsmen  of  American  cities,  the  old  maxim  <A 
"Divide  and  Conquer"  is  still  as  applicable  as  when  it  guidec 
the  genius  of  Caesar,  or  led  Napoleon  from  victory  to  victory. 

The  method  usually  adopted  by  the  people  for  the  selection 
of  city  officials  is  to  allow  all  the  nominations  to  be  made  by  th< 
political  machiner)'  of  the  national  parties,  and  then  either  to 
elect  the  nominees  of  the  most  popular  party  without  reference 
to  their  fitness,  or  in  rare  cases,  to  make  a  more  or  less  intelli- 
gent choice  between  the  competing  candidates.  The  object  o 
this  paper  is  to  present  a  few  of  the  arguments  which  tend  tc 
show,  first,  that  this  method  is  bad  for  the  city,  bad  for  the  nation 
and  bad  for  the  national  parties;  and  second, that  a  much  betta 
method  can  be  and  ought  to  be  substituted  for  it  It  is  not  pro 
posed  at  this  time  to  enlarge  upon  the  familiar  defects  and  abuse! 
in  the  nominating  machinery  of  our  national  parties.  The* 
difficulties  and  the  various  remedies  suggested  for  them,  havi 
been  very  frequently  and  thoroughly  debated.  But  no  satis^o 
tory  conclusion  has  ever  been  reached,  and  it  is  very  generall] 
believed  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  is  practically  impossible  U 
prevent  the  primaries  and  nominating  conventions  from  beini 
controlled  by  the  trained  and  disciplined  armies  of  spoilsm 
who  make  such  work  the  business  of  their  lives,  depend  upon 
for  their  means  of  support,  and  are  prepared  to  resort  to  bribe 
intimidation  or  fraud  when  their  objects  cannot  be  otherwi 
accomplished. 


But  even  if  the  machinery  of  the  leading  parties  could  be 
so  purified  and  improved,  and  their  voters  so  educated  and  stimu- 
lated that  their  nominations  would  be  really  representative,  it 
would  still  be  true  that  a  national  party  is  as  unfit  an  instrument 
for  the  government  of  a  city  as  an  axe  is  for  digging  ground  or 
a  spade  for  cutting  down  trees.  The  real  issue  in  municipal 
elections  relates  solely  to  the  management  of  municipal  business, 
and  the  custom  of  allowing  such  contests  to  be  decided  by  com- 
bats between  national  parties  is  just  as  irrelevant  and  absurd  as 
the  medieval  plan  of  having  a  battle  between  two  mail-clad 
knights  in  order  to  decide  which  of  their  lady  loves  was  the 
most  beautiful. 

It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  demand  that  all  our  city  officials 
shall  be  Episcopalians  or  Methodists  as  to  insist  that  they  shall 
be  Republicans  or  Democrats. 

If  we  examine  the  effects  produced  by  the  system  which 
subjects  municipal  contests  to  the  control  of  national  parties  we 
shall  see,  first,  that  it  necessarily  divides  the  friends  of  good  city 
government  into  hostile  armies,  which  waste  their  strength  upon 
each  other  instead  of  uniting  against  their  common  enemies ;  and 
second,  that  it  enables  the  spoilsmen  of  both  parties  to  co- 
operate in  controlling  all  the  nominations,  and  then  by  appeals 
to  that  party  spirit  against  which  the  prophetic  wisdom  of  Wash- 
ington warned  us,  and  by  threats  of  national  disaster,  they  pre- 
vent the  people  from  correcting  this  evil  by  the  independent 
nomination  and  support  of  better  candidates.  As  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  conditions  which  make  possible  the  continuance  of 
corrupt  municipal  government,  it  would  seem  as  no  intelli- 
gent person  could  ^1  to  understand  why  the  system  which  pro- 
duces them  is  so  unanimously  and  vigorously  upheld  by  the 
spoilsmen  of  all  parties,  as  the  one  indispensable  and  only  possi- 
ble method  for  the  management  of  municipal  affairs.  As  the 
silversmiths  of  old  defended  the  worship  of  Diana  of  th^  Ephe- 
sians,  so  do  our  modern  politicians  defend  the  equally  useless 
and  superstitious  sacrifice  of  municipal  interests  at  the  shrines  of 
national  parties.     And  for  this  they  can  give  the  same  reason 


that  Demetrius  gave  when  he  said : 
craft  we  have  our  wealth." 


'  Sirs^  ye  know  that  by  this 


Another  reason  for  urging  upon  every  citizen  the  impor- 
tance of  joining  and  supporting  some  form  of  local  and  perma- 
nent organization,  which  will  tend  to  exclude  and  to  take  the 
place  of  national  parties  in  city  afTairs,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  their  participation  in  municipal  contests  makes  it  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  relation  to  their  local 
interests.  The  voters  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who  can  only 
pronounce  the  two  words  yes  and  no,  and  only  one  of  them  at 
each  election.  Now,  if  we  ask  such  a  man  whether  he  is  a  Re- 
publican he  can  say  yes.  If  we  ask  him  whether  A.  B.  may 
have  his  pocketbook  he  can  say  no.  But  if  we  do  as  the  poli- 
ticians do,  and  ask  him  whether  he  is  a  Republican  and  wants 
A.  B.  to  have  his  pocketbook,  what  is  he  to  say  ? 

If  he  says  no  he  may  be  suspected  of  being  a  Democrat,  or  he 
may  even  be  the  means  of  electing  a  Democratic  congressman. 
If  he  says  yes,  away  goes  his  pocketbook.  It  may  be  creditable 
to  the  patriotic  hearts,  but  is  certainly  discreditable  to  the  un- 
thinking heads  of  American  voters,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, they  generally  conclude  to  assert  their  national  prefer- 
ences, and  allow  their  municipal  pocketbooks  to  be  appropriated 
by  their  ingenious  questioners,  who,  like  the  Sphinx,  devour  the 
substance  of  those  who  attempt  to  solve  their  enigmas.  As 
Richelieu  said  of  the  conspirators,  "Their  schemes  are  glass, 
the  vtry  sun  shines  through  them."  If  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  is  not  to  be  permanently  arrested,  if  paralysis  of 
political  intelligence  is  not  incurable,  we  may  surely  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  a  serious  proposal  to  conduct  a  municipal 
campaign  upon  a  national  platform,  with  nothing  municipal  in  it, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  vagary  of  lunatics  or  an  artiBce  of 
knaves. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  broader  field  of  national 
interests,  we  shall  find  that  our  cities  are  by  no  means  the  only 
or  even  the  greatest  sufferers  from  our  present  system.     The 
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evils  which   it  inflicts  upon   our  national  parties,  and  through 
them  upon  the  nation  itself,  are  even  more  deplorable. 

It  is  the  evil  and  not  the  good  in  a  municipal  government 
which  attracts  the  most  attention,  and  has  the  most  effect  upon 
the  national  standing  of  the  party  responsible  for  it ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  while  the  unpopularity  of  a  national  party  endangers 
its  municipal  control,  its  successes  encourage  its  leaders  to  select 
inferior  candidates  for  city  oflfices. 

In  the  nation,  as  in  the  cit>',  the  great  obstacles  to  good  gov- 
ernment are  the  spoils  and  the  spoilsmen.  By  adopting  a  system 
which  tends  to  combine  all  the  national,  state  and  municipal 
spoils  in  one  vast  and  dazzling  prize,  which  might  be  grasped  by 
a  single  party,  we  have  added  immensely  to  their  dangerous  fas- 
cinations. By  uniting  the  spoilsmen  of  all  sections  in  one  great 
army  we  enable  them  to  double  their  inducements,  multiply  their 
numbers,  and  increase  their  powers  and  resources  so  that  they  can 
seize  upon  every  important  position,  garrison  every  office,  and 
guard  every  avenue  to  public  service  or  popular  recognition. 
The  powers  and  patronage  of  city,  state  and  nation  are  all  com> 
bined  together  and  used  to  crush  opposition,  reward  subservience 
and  promote  corruption  in  each.  These  conditions  would  all  be 
changed  by  the  complete  divorce  of  national  from  municipal 
politics.  There  could  be  no  more  effective  blow  to  the  spoils 
system  than  such  a  separation.  It  would  be  like  severing  the 
coils  of  an  anaconda  in  the  act  of  crushing  its  prey. 

No  one  who  is  Jamiliar  with  city  politicians  and  ward 
workers  can  suspect  them  of  being  actuated  as  a  class  by  a 
genuine  devotion  to  great  principles.  Many  of  them  are  bright, 
genial,  obliging  and  faithful  to  their  friends.  Some  have  a  sin- 
cere  desire  to  promote  public  interests.  But  there  arc  few,  if 
any,  whose  moral  perceptions  are  not  blinded  by  their  anxiety 
for  personal  and  partisan  success,  and  by  their  belief  that  that 
success  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  aid  of  those  whose  assistance 
must  be  purchased  with  public  offices,  illegal  protection,  or  op- 
portunities for  public  plunder. 

The  leadership  of  such  men  and  the   influence   of  their 
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mercenaries,  instead  of  being  a  necessity  or  a  source  of  strength^ 
is  only  a  cause  of  weakness  in  the  parties  which  tolerate  them  ; 
and  the  success  of  such  a  party  is  apt  to  depend  less  upon  its  own 
merits  than  upon  a  popular  belief  that  its  opponent  is  even  worse 
than  itself  Some  of  the  most  unfortunate  results  of  such  a 
domination  are  a  management  full  of  uncertainty  and  local  in- 
consistencies, and  a  tendency  to  forfeit  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  friend  and  foes,  by  bowing  trembling  knees  to  popular  falla- 
cies, and  basely  abandoning  party  principles  and  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  country,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  few  ad- 
ditional votes. 

We  might  as  well  look  for  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in 
an  army  officered  and  commanded  by  its  sutlers  and  camp  fol- 
lowers, as  to  expect  it  in  a  party  subservient  to  the  most  sordid 
and  venal  of  its  elements.  It  is  therefore  essential  for  the  pros- 
perity of  our  national  parties  that  they  should  be  forced  to 
abandon  the  municipal  functions,  which  have  been  at  once  the 
chief  attraction  and  the  main  support  of  their  present  masters. 
The  probable  success  of  this  remedy  in  reducing  the  activity  and 
weakening  the  powers  of  these  lords  of  misrule,  may  be  judged 
from  their  plea  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  keep  a 
party  together  or  to  command  the  efforts  and  obedience  of  their 
followers,  if  they  could  no  longer  distribute  city  offices,  city  pat- 
ronage and  city  franchises  in  exchange  for  political  services. 
They  fail  to  perceive  that  they  could  hardly  supply  us  with  a 
stronger  argument  in  favor  of  any  course  than  to  urge  that  it 
would  ensure  their  own  retirement  to  private  life.  They  remind 
us  of  the  criminal  who  tried  to  excuse  his  theft  by  declaring  that 
he  had  to  live;  and  our  reply  is  that  of  the  judge  who  was 
unable  to  see  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  prolonging  such 
an  existence. 

If  the  vitality  of  our  parties  was  confined  to  their  parasites 
or  bacilli  of  corruption,  tlie  sooner  their  remains  could  be  placed 
beneath  the  roots  of  new  organizations  the  better  it  would  be. 
But  there  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  if  the  spoilsmen 
could  be  cast  out,  their  places  would  speedily  be  filled  with  a 
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much  better  class  of  men,  who  are  now  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  political  life  by  those  very  qualities  of  sterling  honesty  and 
genuine  patriotism  which  should  be  deemed  as  necessary  for  our 
parties  as  for  our  public  service.  Even  if  the  result  was  in  doubt 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  the  surgical  opera- 
tion  which  affords  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient. 

The  interests  of  our  national  parties  and  of  our  cities  in  this 
connection  are  the  same,  and  we  might  admit  the  most  extreme 
views  in  regard  to  the  paramount  importance  of  the  former  with- 
out lessening  the  force  of  our  argument.  If  there  was  the  slight- 
est ground  for  supposing  that  the  spoils  system  is  necessary  for 
the  activity  and  proper  conduct  of  political  parties,  we  could 
understand  a  reluctance  to  favor  methods  which  would  interfere 
with  it.  But  such  methods  should  surely  receive  our  most 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  support,  if  we  believe  that  the  fruits  of 
the  spoils  system  are  weakness  instead  of  strength,  and  disgust 
instead  of  respect,  and  that  its  whole  tendency  is  to  substitute 
greed  for  patriotism,  corruption  for  virtue,  and  folly  for  wisdom 
in  all  our  partisan,  public  and  private  affairs.  Those  who  are 
most  anxious  for  their  national  parties  to  have  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  voters  of  the  United  States  should  be  foremost 
in  every  movement  to  free  them  from  the  malign  influence  of 
corrupt  leaders  and  mercenary  followers,  and  to  make  them 
truly  representative  of  the  business  sagacity,  the  commercial 
integrity,  the  patriotic  sentiments,  and  moral  prindples  of  the 
American  people. 

It  would  be  easy  to  present  additional  ai^uments  to  confirm 
the  views  already  expressed.  Much  might  be  said  of  the  advan- 
tages of  municipal  parties  in  leading  the  voters  to  consider  their 
local  interests  and  to  be  guided  by  their  own  opinions,  instead 
of  acting  as  the  dumb  driven  cattle  of  unprincipled  bosses.  The 
new  system  would  certainly  tend  to  develop  intelligent  discrim* 
ination  and  independence  in  the  voters,  and  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  citizens  would  recognize  the  importance  of  hon- 
esty and  ability  in  local  officials,  if  no  intruding  thought  of. 
national  issues  could  blind  them  to  the  direct  connection  between 
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their  votes  and  the  size  of  their  tax  bills,  or  the  health,  prosper- 
ity and  beauty  of  their  city. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  have,  however,  been  reached,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  the  dut>'  of 
all  good  citizens  to  unite  in  a  more  earnest,  general  and  system- 
atic advocacy  of  the  principle  that  the  interference  of  national 
parties  in  municipal  contests  should  never  be  tolerated  in  any 
communit>'.  This  should  be  supported  and  accompanied  by  a 
combination  of  alt  the  friends  of  good  government  in  each  city 
in  a  purely  municipal  and  representative  organization,  which  will 
not  only  carry  on  an  active  propaganda,  but  will  also  be  prepared 
to  take  the  place  of  the  national  parties  in  the  nomination  and 
election  of  candidates  for  local  positions. 

The  missionary  work  can  be  most  rapidly  advanced  by  Hrst 
convincing  and  securing  the  aid  of  those  who  are  already  leaders 
of  thought  and  persons  of  influence  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  press, 
or  in  social,  professional,  business  or  labor  organizations,  or  in 
religious,  philanthropic  or  educational  work.  There  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  arguments  which  would  appeal  to  the 
special  interests  of  each  individual,  for  there  is  no  class,  no  con- 
dition, no  field  of  human  activity  in  which  good  government  is 
not  an  essential  for  the  attainment  of  satisfactory  results. 

The  despotic  control  which  is  exercised  by  corrupt  leaders 
and  by  corporations  and  contractors  over  the  legislators  and 
officials  whom  they  practically  select  or  appoint,  ts  not  only  a 
constant  source  of  extravagance,  bad  work  and  poor  service,  but 
it  is  also  the  greatest  obstacle  to  such  legislation  as  is  most 
desired,  and  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people.  Unwise 
and  wasteful  appropriations  tend  to  produce  high  taxes,  high 
rents  and  high  prices  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  appropriations  for  schools,  important  works  and  public 
charities.  The  corruption,  which  is  synonomous  with  the  spoils 
system,  demoralizes  our  youth,  infects  our  courts,  and  counter- 
acts every  good  influence  and  every  right  effort  which  is  made 
to  raise  the  individual  or  popular  standards  of  private,  social, 
political  and  business  life.     The  more  we  study  the  practical  and 
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all-pervading  effects  of  a  Republican  form  of  government  the 
clearer  will  be  our  perception  of  the  truth  that  it  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  human  agencies,  for  either  advancing  or  retarding 
the  mord,  mental  and  material  progress  of  the  community  in 
which  it  exists. 

With  such  &cts  as  these  at  our  command  we  should  surely 
be  able  to  multiply  the  numbers  of  those  who  realize  that  there 
is  no  higher  or  more  imperative  duty  than  that  of  always  striv- 
ing to  puri^^  and  improve  the  government  under  which  we  live. 
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During  the  past  eighteen  months  a  civic  revivaJ  has  occurred 
in  Chicago,  the  evidences  of  which  are  familiar  to  all  her  citizens. 
These  acts  of  civic  patriotism  are  by  no  means,  as  will  appear 
later,  the  work  of  a  single  organization.  The  Civic  Federation^ 
which  this  paper  will  describe,  is  not  the  centre  and  circumfer- 
ence of  the  new  civic  spirit  in  Chicago  ;  it  is  rather  the  rallying 
point  around  which  the  civic  patriotism  of  Chicago  citizens  has 
gathered.  But,  as  will  be  explained,  the  work  accomplished, 
partly  through  the  agency  of  the  Civic  Federation,  has  been  per- 
formed by  a  great  many  individuals  and  associations  in  combina- 
tion ;  each  and  all  representing  different  elements  of  public 
interest 

In  order  to  mark  the  contrast  between  all,  the  outlook  in 
Chicago  previous  to  1S93  and  the  present  condition,  the  Civic 
Federation  must  be  described  in  brief.  The  organization  con- 
sists, then,  according  to  the  by-laws  as  recently  amended,  of  a 
central  council,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  mem- 
bers, and  an  affiliated  council  of  one  hundred  members  in  each 
ward.  Of  the  thirty-four  wards  in  the  city,  thirt>'-two  are  already 
organized  as  branches  of  the  central  council.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  members  of  the  central  council,  one  hundred 
were  selected  by  the  incorporators;  the  remaining  thirtj'-four 
are  presidents  of  the  ward  councils.  The  central  council  is 
divided  into  six  departments,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  not 
originally,  and  has  not  yet  been,  precisely  defined  ;  but  the  scope 
of  the  different  departments  has  been  arranged  without  difficulty^ 
so  that  there  is  a  practical  understanding  about  division  of  labor. 
The  six  departments  are:  i,  political;  2,  municipal;  3,  phi  Ian- 
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thropic;  4,  industrial;  5,  educational;  6,  moral.  The  ward 
councils  arc  organized  with  committees  corresponding  to  the 
departments  of  the  central  council.  The  members  of  the  ward 
councils  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  plans  and  efforts  of  the  cen- 
tral council  by  means  o(  meetings  called  by  the  dqsartmental 
committees  of  the  several  departments,  in  which  all  members  of 
the  corresponding  ward  committees  participate.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Federation  provides  for  the  organization  of  precinct 
councils,  which  shall  have  the  same  relation  to  the  ward  councils 
which  the  latter  hold  to  the  central  council.  Thus  far  the  organ- 
ization of  precinct  councils  has  been  attempted  in  only  one  or 
two  instances  ;  and  the  Federation  proper  consists,  therefore,  of 
the  membership  of  the  central  and  the  ward  councils.  The  cen- 
tral council  has  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  five  executive 
officers :  president,  first  and  second  vice-presidents,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  ten  other  members.  This  executive  committee, 
which  is  also  a  board  of  trustees,  has  authority  to  appoint  such 
other  officers  and  agents  to  hold  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board 
as  it  shall  deem  advisable,  and  it  has  general  control  of  all 
matters  of  the  Federation  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  by- 
laws. 

As  already  remarked,  and  as  will  be  further  explained,  the 
Civic  Federation  cannot,  and  does  not,  claim  the  chief  credit  for 
the  patriotic  work  which  the  citizens  of  Chicago  have  accom- 
plished during  the  last  eighteen  months.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  tell  the  story  of  these  achievements  without  connecting 
them  with  the  organization  of  the  Federation.  They  are  there- 
fore referred  to  at  this  point  as  though  they  were  the  work  of  the 
Federation,  but  the  precise  facts  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

The  account  of  the  form  of  organization  of  the  Civic  Feder- 
ation and  this  synopsis  of  the  work  in  which  the  Civic  Federation 
has  had  a  part,  furnishes  the  occasion  for  pointing  out  facts 
beneath  the  surface,  which  make  the  experience  of  Chicago 
instructive.  In  order  to  bring  out  these  facts  it  is  necessary  to 
recount  the  history  of  the  Civic  Federation.  It  cannot  be  stated 
too  emphatically  that  the  Chicago  civic  revival,  dnd  particularly 
the  organization  of  the  Federation,  marked  a  stage  in  orderly 


chric  evolutioa.  Tbe  vbible  impulse  which  led  to  efiectivc.  organ- 
ized expression  of  civic  consciousncis  in  Chicago  was  a  mass 
meeting  called  at  Central  Music  Hall,  Sunday,  November  I3, 
l^3»  ^  ^^^-  William  T.  Stead,  of  London.  It  was  a  mere  acci* 
dent,  however,  and  not  at  all  significant,  that  thi^  spark  which 
Ignited  the  material  already  collected,  was  struck  by  a  stranger 
and  a  foreigner.  The  more  important  &ct  is  that  long  before 
this  incident,  prominent  Chicago  citizens  had  gi\'en  much  atten- 
tion to  plans  for  municipal  organization  to  do  work  that  the  city- 
government  was  notoriously  unlikely  to  perform. 

The  first  fact  which  deserves  remark  in  a  discussion  of  the 
Federation  is  that  it  was  distinctly  not  the  creature  of  specula- 
tive theory.  It  was  the  arrangement  in  working  form  of  ele- 
ments that  had  already  existed  in  Chicago.  It  was  a  body  of 
men  and  women  representing  in  the  most  complete  way  the  dif- 
ferent essential  interests  of  residents  within  the  dt>*  limits.  It 
was  not  an  attempt  to  exploit  a  doctrine,  but  rather  to  insure  the 
permanence  and  development  of  an  already  existing  reality.  This 
fact  was  forcibly  expressed  by  Mr.  Gage  when  he  said  in  his 
address  upon  resigning  the  office  of  president :  "  Your  association 
was  not  an  invention,  the  result  of  an  ingenious  mind  studying 
to  provide  some  new  form  of  public  activity  for  restless  persons 
hungry  for  notoriety.  It  was  a  crystallization  of  sentiment  slowly 
formed  through  long  periods  against  civil  and  social  abuses  no 
longer  bearable." 

The  second  cardinal  fact  about  the  Federation  is  that  its 
organizers  were  wise  enough  to  incorporate  and  express  in  its 
constitution  the  distinct  policy  of  making  both  its  aims  and  its 
membership  as  completely  representative  as  possible  of  all  the 
interests  which  the  most  liberal  interpretation  could  call  the 
interests  of  good  citizens.  The  organization  was  not  a  group  of 
the  elect  trying  to  legislate  for  the  non-elect,  it  was  a  company 
of  delegates  (somewhat  arbitrarily  selected,  to  be  sure)  repre- 
senting all  the  elements  in  the  population,  that  seemed  to  be 
honestly  desirous  of  helping  to  work  out  civic  salvation.     This 
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trait  appeared  first  in  the  following  clause  of  the  preamble  of  the 
by-laws : 

*' The  objects  of  this  Federation  shall  be  ♦  *  *  to  serve 
as  a  medium  of  acquaintance  and  sympathy  between  persons  who 
reside  in  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  who  pursue  different  vo- 
cations, who  arc  by  birth  of  different  nationalities,  who  profess 
different  creeds,  or  no  creed,  who  for  all  these  reasons  are  unknown 
to  each  other,  but  who,  nevertheless^  have  similar  interest* 
in  the  well-being  of  Chicago,  and  who  agree  in  the  desire  to 
promote  every  kind  of  municipal  welfare." 

This  trait  appeared  second  in  the  composition  of  the  mem- 
bership. Whatever  various  individuals  may  hold  about  the  rela- 
tive influence  which  different  classes  ought  to  have  upon  civic 
action,  there  is  practically  no  difference  of  opinion  in  Chicago 
about  the  fundamental  necessity  of  basing  social  prosperity  of  alt 
sorts  upon  a  secure  foundation  of  business  principles.  Like  all 
other  enlightened  people  in  the  world,  Chicago  citizens  are  eager 
for  comfort  and  culture,  for  the  enjoyment  of  music  and  art,  for 
the  benefits  of  high  standards  of  honor,  for  the  security  that 
comes  from  progress  in  genuine  learning,  morality  and  religion. 
But  scholar,  priest,  preacher,  philanthropist,  politician  and  finan- 
cier are  frankly  agreed  in  Chicago  that  however  desirable  the 
flowers  and  frtiits  of  human  development  may  be,  there  is  no 
short  cut  to  the  possession  of  them  by  the  average  man,  and  the 
only  way  to  make  them  more  general  is  to  reckon  with  the  wis- 
dom which  experience  has  taught  in  the  conduct  of  business,  on 
which  the  possibility  of  all  real  progress  depends.  Accordingly, 
it  was  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  that  a  large  nucleus 
of  successful  organizers  of  business  should  be  provided  for  in 
the  new  organization.  It  is  needless  to  catalogue  the  other  types 
of  membership,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  in  all  departments  of 
effort  which  the  Federation  has  undertaken,  the  active  partner- 
ship of  the  commercial  clement  with  politics,  law,  philanthropy, 
education  and  morals  has  insured  the  plans  adopted  against  the 
admixture  of  utopianism  which  has  so  often  proved  fatal  in  simi- 


lar  enterprises.  The  organization  is  not  only  professionally,  but 
geographically  and  socially,  municipal  in  the  widest  sense;  and 
it  is  thus  as  far  as  possible  protected  against  the  development  of 
any  sort  of  class  spirit  or  provincialism. 

TTie  third  cardinal  fact  about  the  civic  revival  in  Chicago 
was  referred  to  in  the  introduction,  viz.,  that  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion succeeded  in  co-ordinating  and  concentrating  municipal 
patriotism,  because  it  distinctly  appreciated  the  impossibility  of 
cornering  civic  virtue  in  a  single  organization.  The  people  who 
formed  the  Federation  were  never  visibly  affected  by  any  form 
of  the  hallucination  that  they  had  a  monopoly  of  the  good  citi- 
zenship of  the  town.  They  took  it  for  granted  from  the  begin- 
ning that  their  body  could  at  most  be  a  sort  of  switchboard,  or 
clearing-house,  of  civic  patriotism.  They  understood  perfectly 
that  if  the  Federation  should  attempt  to  set  itself  up  as  the  only 
exponent  of  good  citizenship  in  the  town  it  would  speedily  be 
\\'ithout  occupation.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  select  com- 
panies of  men  in  various  cities  to  purify  municipal  politics  by  a 
personally-conducted  crusade.  The  result  has  been  aggravation 
that  hardly  rose  to  the  dignity  of  agitation,  and  no  large  fraction 
of  municipal  energy  has  been  aroused  and  enlisted.  The  Civic 
Federation,  on  the  other  hand,  started  with  the  perception  that 
Chicago  is  a  network  of  organizations  varying  greatly  in  their 
specific  purposes,  but  in  scores  of  cases  distinctly  committed  to 
some  portions  of  the  work  which  evidently  make  up  the  total  of 
successful  municipal  action.  Some  of  these  organizations  e\''i- 
dently  possessed  advantages  over  the  Federation  for  various 
kinds  of  influence.  It  would  have  been  stupid  generalship  to 
attempt  to  usurp  the  influence  in  the  town  which  these  organiza- 
tions possessed,  and  about  the  patriotic  use  of  which  they  needed 
no  instructions  from  the  members  of  the  Federation.  It  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  Federation  to  acquire 
the  strength  which  these  organizations  had  long  possessed. 
Accordingly,  the  Federation  again  exhibited  its  character  as  a 
natural  evolution  of  local  conditions  by  offering  itself  as  an  organ 
of  co-operation  between  these  well-known  agencies.      It  inau- 
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gurated  a  series  of  civic  movements  on  the  presumption  that  the 
execution  of  them  would  involve  the  harmonious  action  of  the 
bodies  of  citizens  to  which  we  refer.  The  results  of  the  co-ope- 
ration which  followed  in  pursuance  of  this  programme  have 
already  been  indicated. 

The  fourth  distinguishing  feature  of  the  movement  was  that 
it  was  comprehensive  rather  than  fractional.  It  did  not  confine 
itself  to  rectifying  a  single  abnormal  municipal  condition, 
n^lecting  all  the  rest ;  on  the  contrary,  it  confronted  municipal 
conditions  as  a  whole,  and  attempted  to  exert  an  influence  toward 
rescuing  them  from  demoralization  that  had  resulted  from  popu- 
lar neglect.  It  consequently  avoided  the  mistake  of  dealing  with 
a  few  especially  interesting  symptoms  and  thus  making  a  false 
diagnosis  of  the  total  condition. 

If  an  individual  should  venture  to  distribute  his  attention 
over  such  a  wide  territory  he  would  be  likely  to  make  an  utter 
failure,  unless  he  were  in  a  position  of  authority  like  that  of 
a  mayor,  with  ample  powers  and  rare  executive  ability.  More 
than  that,  an  association  constructed  on  the  usual  lines  would 
doubtless  have  made  a  more  complete  failure  than  an  individual. 
A  club  of  the  ordinary  character  which  should  undertake  to 
reform  everything,  would  probably  reform  nothing,  and  would 
presently,  itself  most  of  all,  need  reform.  The  new  civic  move- 
ment in  Chicago  had  as  its  rallying  centre,  not  the  omnibus 
committee,  but  a  genuine  Federation  ;  a  committee  of  commit- 
tees; an  association  of  associations.  From  the  representative 
citizens  in  the  central  council  and  the  branch  ward  councils  com- 
mittees were  formed  of  persons  who  undertook  to  promote  par- 
ticular improvements.  These  committees  co-operated,  as  occa- 
sion suggested,  with  similar  committees  representing  other  bodies. 
Each  member  of  the  Federation,  and  of  the  co-operating  asso- 
ciations, ^vas  presumed  to  be  interested,  in  a  general  way,  in  the 
work  of  the  rest,  but  in  a  particular  way  in  the  duty  assigned  to 
his  committee.  The  central  council  of  the  Federation  became 
sponsor  for  the  work  of  all  the  committees,  and  through  this 
bond  union  all  the  citizens  represented  in  the  general  association 
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kss  wiU  publish  as  both  modd  and  basis  for  farther  investigatioa 
m  the  fitture.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  conHnmriation  of  tbe 
charartrr  of  the  woric  of  which  these  reports  are  y^rfwi^w  It 
was  throughout  in  striking  contrast  with  the  dilettantish  attempts 
of  many  people  to  reform  the  world  by  irresponsible  dedamatioa. 

The  sixth  and  last  special  feature  to  be  mentioaed  as  diar- 
acteristic  of  this  civic  movement  is  the  unusual  degree  to  which 
the  a^^csaive  work  of  the  Federation  was  assigxted  to  people 
who  might  be  cafled  experts.  The  Federation  did  not  assume 
that  school  teachers  are  the  best  people  to  draft  revenue  laws, 
nor  that  ministers  are  likely  to  be  competent  inspectors  of  sani- 
tary conditions ;  nor  that  politicians  will  do  good  service  in  regu- 
lating educational  and  religious  enterprises.     To  a  remarkaUe 


extent  the  work  of  the  Federation  was  conducted  as  a  business 
man  would  manage  his  commercial  enterprises,  viz..  by  securing 
specialists  for  special  work,  and  by  depending  upon  them  to  know 
their  business.  The  persons  organized  in  connection  with  the 
Federation  were  not  people  who  had  previously  failed  to  find  any 
employment  in  which  they  could  make  a  success  for  themselves, 
and  who  wished  a  chance  to  regulate  other  people's  affairs 
because  they  had  never  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  regulating 
their  own.  They  were  people  on  the  other  hand  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  things  to  pass,  and  consequently  were 
wanted  by  their  fellow-citizens  for  their  well-known  ability.  Thus 
the  different  branches  of  effort  undertaken  by  the  Federation 
were  successful  because  they  were  superintended  by  people  fitted 
by  talent  and  experience  to  carry  on  for  themselves  work  requir- 
ing similar  qualifications. 

We  shall  not  draw  from  this  account  of  the  Civic  Federation 
in  Chicago  any  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  policy  proper 
for  other  cities.  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  faithful  report 
and  interpretation  of  some  of  the  most  important  features  con- 
nected with  the  first  year's  history  of  this  Chicago  institution. 
Possibly  the  record  may  be  of  little  value  elsewhere.  It  repre- 
sents, however,  a  most  important  advance  along  natural  lines  of 
progress  in  our  own  city.  As  to  the  value  of  all  this  for  Chicago 
we  may  conclude  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gage :  "  These  reports, 
one  and  all,  utterly  fail  to  show  the  great  public  benefit  conferred 
by  your  association  in  ways  that  can  find  only  indirect  expression 
in  the  reports  of  practical  doings.  Your  existence,  your  words 
and  deeds,  have  reawakened  the  slumbering  civic  life.  You  have 
created  a  civic  centre,  where  the  sympathy  and  desire  of  those 
who  love  the  city  we  live  in  may  be  safely  focalized.  You  have 
given  hope  and  confidence  to  thousands  who  have  become  pessi- 
mists on  American  municipal  in.stitutions.  You  have  made  it 
possible,  as  demonstrated  in  the  late  vote  on  Civil  Service  Reform, 
to  rally  in  a  great  cause  the  best  sentiments  of  our  people. 
These,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  constitute  the  moral 
victories  which  cannot  be  made  to  appear  in  tabulated  form." 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  ELLIOTT, 
President,  Brooklyn  Law  Enforcement  Societv. 


Doubtless  the  views  expressed  in  this  paper  will  meet  the 
cordial  opposition  of  many  who  may  do  the  writer  the  honor  of 
reading  it  If  those  who  have  better  or  more  practical  views  on 
the  question  of  law  enforcement  will  only  put  them  in  practice^ 
and  others  who  are  violating  the  law  will  be  led  to  reform,  this 
writing  will  have  been  of  value.  The  question  under  discussion 
is,  Law  Enforcement  and  what  makes  for  better  government  in 
the  cities,  and  what  Brooklyn's  Law  Enforcement  Society  has 
done  for  her. 

Law  Enforcement  Societies  in  the  broad,  general  sense  of 
the  term  embrace  all  organizations  that  have  for  their  object  the 
enforcement  of  law  in  any  of  its  branches.  In  that  sense  of 
the  term  they  include  societies  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  cer- 
tain temperance  organizations  and  sodeties  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty'  to  children  and  to  animals,  as  well  as  the  municipal  law 
enforcement  societies  treated  of  in  this  article. 

It  is  in  the  more  restricted  sense  that  the  name  is  here 
employed  to  designate  those  organizations  whose  object  is  to 
compel  the  literal  enforcement  of  statutes  and  ordinances  by  those 
charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  them,  whose  scope  is  not 
limited  to  any  one  phase  of  crime,  and  whose  field  of  action  is 
usually  confined  to  enforcing  the  law  within  the  bounds  of  some 
particular  municipal  corporation.  The  necessity  for  organiza- 
tions of  this  kind  arises  from  the  inability,  inefficiency  and  unwill- 
ingness of  municipal  authorities  to  enforce  the  taws  and  ordi* 
nances  as  they  should,  of  their  own  accord.  The  latter  is  the 
more  potent  cause.  A  municipal  law  enforcement  society  may, 
and  often  does,  fulfill  a  useful  field  in  supplementing  the  authori- 
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ties,  in  preventing  certain  violations  of  law  which  are  difficult  to 
reach  in  an  adequate  manner,  or  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  to  such  violations. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Society  of  Brooklyn  and  County  of 
Kings  has  for  several  months  past  been  engaged  in  the  massing 
of  evidence  of  violations  of  law  by  gamblers,  keepers  of  houses  of 
prostitution  and  saloonkeepers  and  might  continue  to  be  a  use- 
ful agent  to  the  city  in  these  respects  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
object  of  this  society  has  not  been,  however,  to  transform  itself 
into  an  adjunct  to  the  district  attorney's  office  or  police  depart- 
ment, for  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  minor  offenses,  but  rather 
to  bring  public  officials  to  recognize  the  evil  methods  of  their 
subordinates  and  to  call  their  attention  to  violations  of  the  law. 
In  this  object  it  has  met  with  marked  success  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  undertaken  and  the  many  obstacles  thrown 
in  its  way.  Opposition  to  the  work  as  well  as  to  the  views 
advanced  is  encountered  everywhere,  for  such  societies  arc  not 
bom  of  popularity.  They  may  become  [x>pular ;  they  may 
become  feared.  They  are  usually  organized  by  progressive  and 
enthusiastic  men  with  strong  convictions  of  right  doing.  Of  such 
men  the  masses  are  not  composed ;  therefore,  again  I  say,  the 
inception  of  Law  Enforcement  Societies  is  not  popular.  Such 
societies  aim  not  to  undertake  the  prosecution  of  offenses,  but  to 
compel  the  paid  official  to  execute  his  duty  in  that  respect. 

Something  of  the  scope  of  the  action  of  investigation  is 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  They  have  for  their  great 
genera)  purpose  the  object  of  ultimately  compelling  the  personal 
observance  of  law  and  ordinances  by  every  person,  whatsoever 
situation  he  may  occupy.  Practically,  however,  much  of  this 
work  is  more  properly  within  the  cognizance  of  the  moralist, 
and  can  only  be  effectively  accomplished  through  his  agency. 
The  domain  wherein  law  ends  and  personal  morality  begins  in- 
cludes so  much  in  common,  and  the  lines  of  demarkation  are  so 
delicate,  that  societies  of  this  kind,  while  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  questions,  arc  unable  to  deal  with  them  effectively. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  when  private  vice  allies  itself  with  political 


power,  when  its  propagation  is  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  officers  appointed  to  suppress  it,  and  when,  the 
moralist  finds  his  efforts  to  combat  it  bafHcd  by  a  system  of  pro- 
tection and  bribery  too  powerful  for  him  to  overcome,  that  then 
the  Law  Enforcement  Society  comes  to  his  aid  and  endeavors 
to  break  the  connection  bet^veen  public  officials  and  those  con- 
nected with  their  vicious  practices.  The  war  on  political  vice  is 
a  great  feature  of  law  enforcement  societies  of  to-day.  It  is 
the  one  thing  that  has  affected  the  creation  of  almost  all  of  these 
societies  of  to-day.  It  has  revived  the  dormant  activities  of  old 
societies,  and  has  made  such  organizations  the  rallying  point  of 
all  of  those  to  whom  municipal  reform  is  dear.  The  work  so 
successfully  carried  on  in  New  York  City  through  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  the  splendid  work  of  Anthony  Comstock,  throughout 
the  country,  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  remains  still  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  municipalities  throughout  the  country;  for 
this  kind  of  corruption  is  so  general  as  to  be  a  national  evil^ 
peculiar  to  no  one  city,  and  varying  only  in  extent  according  to 
the  population  and  environment  of  the  various  cities  of  the 
country. 

An  enumeration  of  the  principal  vices  to  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  law  breakers  are  addicted,  furnishes  the  particular  lines 
within  which  the  law  enforcement  societies  work.  A  vice  can- 
not reach  the  position  which  necessitates  the  creation  of  such  an 
organization  to  oppose  it,  unless  it  is  general  enough  in  practice 
to  call  into  being  means  and  appliances  for  its  prosecution,  and 
to  require  agents  to  minister  to  its  gratifications.  Accordingly 
we  find  tliat  vice  and  municipal  corruption  are  allied  along  the 
lines  in  which  the  former  are  most  extensively  practiced.  Such 
vices  are  generally  confined  to  gambling,  drunkenness  and  licen- 
tiousness. Even  in  the  larger  cities,  establishments  where  vice 
is  carried  on  are  rarely  more  than  places  for  the  gratification  of 
one  or  more  of  these  passions,  though  often  with  all  degrees  of 
repulsiveness.  Gambling  exists  almost  universally,  and  is  almost 
universally  under  police  protection.  When  it  exists  as  a  business, 
it  cannot  be  carried  on  any  length  of  time  without  due  publicity. 
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Its  votaries  are  not  usually  inclined  to  much  secrecy,  unless 
directly  interested  in  some  place  in  which  the  vice  is  practiced, 
yet  it  is  rarely  suppressed  or  disturbed,  except  as  a  result  of 
agitation  ;  and  rarely  fails,  when  disturbed,  to  resume  operations 
at  or  near  the  same  place  when  public  indignation  has  subsided. 

Violators  of  the  liquor  law  usually  manifest  themselves  in 
breaking  the  Sunday  law,  keeping  later  hours  than  authorized 
by  licenses,  and  selling  liquor  to  intoxicated  persons  or  minors. 
There  is  rarely  an  effort  made  to  suppress  such  violations,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  selling  liquor  to  minors,  when  the  sense  of  the 
community  is  strong  enough  to  insure  conviction  in  reasonably 
good  cases.  Licentiousness  exists  generally,  and  is  rarely  dis- 
turbed unless  open  and  flagrant,  thrusting  its  noxious  example 
into  otherwise  respectable  neighborhoods.  In  New  York  the 
revelation  of  the  corruption  of  the  police  departments  in  sustaining 
and  authorizing  vice  of  this  character  was  a  startling  sensation 
of  the  Lexow  investigation.  It  is  said  to  exist  to  some  extent 
in  Brooklyn,  but  its  proximity  to  New  York  City  tends  to  cen- 
tralize it  in  the  latter  city.  The  effect  of  the  Lexow  investiga- 
tion was  to  drive  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  this  class 
from  New  York  to  Brooklyn,  at  least  temporarily. 

Another  form  of  vice  that  our  fair  city  and  county  have  been 
cursed  with  in  the  past,  of  which  tl»ere  seems  to  be  and  is  at 
present  an  overshadowing  for  the  future,  is  that  of  horse-race 
gambling.  It  is  a  form  of  gambling  that  has  been  and  is  a  mat- 
ter of  peculiar  concern  to  Brooklyn  and  Kings  County.  The 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  has  rendered  gambling  in 
any  form,  in  connection  with  horse  races,  almost  an  impossibil- 
ity if  the  laws  be  strictly  enforced.  There  is,  however,  an  open 
disposition  on  the  part  of  legislators  to  hinder  by  all  means  the 
passage  of  acts  for  the  enforcement  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions against  such  gambling,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
any  relief  will  be  afforded  by  the  constitutional  amendment 
under  which  the  bills  known  as  the  Percy-Gray  and  Wilds 
measures  have  been  enacted.  The  latest  reports  from  the  race 
track  would  seem  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  good  people 


of  this  fair  city  and  comity  are  again  to  witness,  for  some  time  to 
come,  a  carnival  of  crime  in  race-track  gambling,  unless  the  duly 
accredited  authorities  shall  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  force 
the  gamblers  to  desist  In  New  Jersey  the  subject  has  been  a 
state  issue,  a  battle  between  the  people  and  the  race-track  gam- 
blers, and  the  people  have  won.  although  the  gamblers  have 
escaped  punishment  through  the  Court  of  Pardons.  The  extor- 
tion of  money  from  merchants  in  exchange  for  protection,  and 
from  minor  tradesmen  and  peddlers  for  the  privilege  of  violating 
municipal  ordinances  arc  features  of  municipal  corruption  quite 
prominent  and  prevalent.  The  conviction  of  a  police  captain  for 
accepting  a  bribe  of  fruit  from  the  owner  of  a  stand  in  his  pre- 
cinct in  New  York  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind  and  illustra- 
tive of  this  point  But  of  small  importance,  comparatively,  is 
such  a  conviction.  The  conviction  forced  upon  the  minds  of  an 
intelligent  community  that  such  practices  prevailed,  must  result 
eventually  in  either  a  cessation  of  the  evil  or  of  the  stamping  out 
of  the  system  which  permits  it  This  is  the  important  result  at 
which  we  aim. 


Again,  current  rumor  throughout  this  country  charges  wide- 
spread official  corruption,  bribe  giving  and  bribe  taking.  It  tells 
of  large  funds  raised  for  the  purpose  of  securing  or  preventing 
specific  legislation.  The  corruption  of  legislatures  at  Albany, 
Trenton  and  other  state  capitols  has  become  a  noxious  stench  in 
our  homes,  the  citadels  of  this  country.  It  has  struck  heavy 
blows  at  the  public  faith  in  our  form  of  government.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked,  "  Have  we  government  by  the  people  ?" 
Inquire  of  the  next  man  you  chance  to  meet  whether  such  is  the 
iact,  or  merely  the  theory.  In  New  York  State  the  people  have 
again  and  again  ousted  the  usurper,  and  again  and  again  has 
another  appeared  who  sought  to  rule  not  alone  in  the  state,  but 
in  counties,  cities,  and  even  less  important  localities.  There  is 
no  more  important  question  affecting  our  system  of  government 
than  this  same  question  of  "  boodle,"  its  uses,  its  effects  and  its 
dangers.  As  to  its  uses :  It  undermines  the  strong ;  it  debauches 
the  weak ;  it  buys  votes ;  it  has  been  employed  both  for  and. 
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against  the  interests  of  the  public ;  it  forces  compromise  and 
produces  guilty  deals ;  it  secures  attention  everywhere. 

As  to  its  effects ;  it  has  to  a  large  extent,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  supplanted  honest  argument  for  or  against 
proposed  legislation ;  it  has  placed  ui>on  our  statute  books,  if 
public  rumor  be  right,  laws  obnoxious  to  the  citizens'  best  inter- 
ests and  wishes ;  it  has  ef!aced  laws  which  stood  as  safeguards 
to  the  public  treasury ;  it  has  defeated  bills  demanded  by  the 
people  and  opposed  by  corporations.     But  what  of  this?    Such 
things  eventually  right  themselves.     Far  worse  are  its  dangers. 
Who  shall  say  what  danger  the  individual  ofBcial  runs  when 
approached  by  a  bribe  giver  ?     No  one  can  say  when  or  where 
his  danger  will  end.     His  conscience  may  be  his  only  accuser. 
His  best  friend  may  suspect  and  loathe  him.     His  associates,  no 
better  than  he,  may  know  his  debasement  and  hold  it  over  him. 
His  lamily  may  wonder  at  his  generosity,  and  finally  the  law  may 
seize  him  and  incarcerate  him,  and  the  end  even  then,  not  come. 
These  are  the  dangers  merely  of  the  individual  law-breakers. 
The  dangers  to  the  communitj'  are  more  widespread.     The  faith 
of  a  community  may  be  entirely  destroyed,  not  alone  in  the  indi- 
viduals, but  in  the  system  itself.     The  rights  of  the  community 
may  be,  for  a  time  at  least,  trampled  upon  and  cast  aside.     The 
remedy  for  these  evils  is  not  found  in  the  conviction  of  a  few. 
Not  until  the  adverse  sentiment  in  a  community  is  so  strong  as  to 
compel  the  officials  to  shun  the  corruptionist,  and  force  the  cor- 
ruptionist  to  seek  employment  and  oust  the  entire  system  and  its 
advocates  which  countenances  this  widespread  and  ever-spread' 
ing  disease,  will  the  law-abiding  community  have  relief     There 
is,  indeed,  at  this  time,  a  general  belief,  perhaps  well  founded,  too^ 
that  in  many  communities  and  states  public  officials  can  be  pur- 
chased.    It  is  this  belief  which,  when  molded,  is  all  powerful,  and 
will  cause  political  revolutions;  and  while  our  Law  Enforcement 
Societies  have  no  politics,  it  is  still  our  duty  to  mold  public  opin- 
ion, attract  attention  to  unlawful  acts  of  officials,  and  support  can- 
didates who  will  not  only  enforce  but  obey  the  law.     In  no  other 
way  can  we  hope  to  establish  upon  a  6rm  and  lasting  basis  the 
principles  for  which  we  labor. 


L.aw  enforcement  societies  are  more  frequently  confined  to 
large  cities,  at  least  large  cities  as  a  rule  are  the  field  for  their 
operation,  for  the  reason  that  dties  usually  present  a  community 
of  interests  of  a  character  that  commands  the  attention  of  the 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  community  who  are  daily  outraged 
by  repeated  violations  of  law  in  the  very  front  of  lawful  author- 
ity. As  to  the  methods  of  operation  of  such  societies,  it  may  be 
said  that  tlie  organizations  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one,  a  society 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  persons  acting  through  an  executive 
committee  upon  which  almost  unlimited  powers  are  bestowed ; 
and  the  other  is  a  society  of  persons  from  whom  delegates  are 
chosen  who,  with  delegates  from  various  churches  or  other  asso- 
ciated societies,  form  an  advisory  board  from  which  an  executive 
committee  with  greater  or  less  power  is  chosen.  The  latter 
organization  has  many  theoretical  advantages  on  account  of  the 
union  of  all  classes  of  interests  in  one  body,  but  in  practice  the 
simpler  organization,  with  almost  unlimited  discretion  in  the 
executive  committee,  is  productive  of  the  best  results.  In  either 
case  the  actual  work  is  carried  on  by  the  executive  committee. 
Particular  branches  of  work  are  allotted  to  sub-committees  that 
evidence  may  be  procured,  offenses  prosecuted,  legislation  pro- 
moted, or  to  do  such  other  work  as  is  allotted  to  them,  subject 
to  the  advice  and  control  of  the  committee.  Their  methods  and 
success  lie  in  the  personality  and  resources  of  their  members.  It 
is  here  that  strong  character  and  self-sacrifice  are  required,  and 
upon  these  ultimately  depend  the  society's  success.  The  society 
should  also  keep  a  check  upon  municipal  action,  watch  general 
and  local  legislation  and  the  administration,  and  be  a  bureau  of 
information  to  citizens  and  voters,  for  every  citizen  feels  stronger 
in  pressing  his  grievances  upon  duly  constituted  oflficers  of  the 
law,  if  he  knows  there  is  an  organized  moral  force  behind  him. 
It  is,  however,  by  publicity  rather  than  by  prosecution  and  cor- 
rection that  tliese  societies  accomplish  their  greatest  good.  To 
make  vice  and  crime  so  odious,  and  fasten  the  responsibility  of 
its  existence  upon  those  charged  with  its  suppression  so  inevi- 
tably that  the  people  will  awaken  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil. 
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and  put  a  stop  to  it,  is  its  great  aim.  To  this  purpose  all  its  other 
activities  are  subordinate.  Its  possible  success  with  Brooklyn  and 
elsewhere  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  upheaval  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  press  of  the  country  were 
not  a  unit  in  the  support  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  his  great  labors,  and 
this  thought  leads  me  up  to  a  subject  of  never-ending  controversy, 
-does  the  public  press  mold  public  opinion  ?  The  writer  opines 
that  the  dependent  public  press  follows,  rather  than  leads,  public 
opinion,  which  it  may  or  may  not  have  helped  to  make,  influ- 
enced, as  it  often  is,  by  its  editors,  reporters,  stockholders,  agents 
or  servants,  through  their  personal  influence.  The  rich  and 
independent  public  press  bears  a  different  relation  to  affairs,  and 
apart  from  purely  political  questions,  more  often  leads  than  fol- 
lows public  opinion.  This  view  does  not  apply  to  the  venal 
press,  which,  fortunately  for  America,  is  in  the  vast  minority  in 
issue,  and  as  it  is  known  to  have  its  price  its  influence  is  circum- 
scribed. If  the  community  is  for  progress  in  aflairs,  its  leading 
press  will  be  found  voicing  steps  to  bring  it  about.  If  develop- 
ments arc  made  showing  crime  and  venality  to  be  on  the  increase 
in  opposition  to  the  best  sentiment  in  the  communit>',  a  clean 
press  will  be  bold  and  valiant  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  or 
arouse  dormant  public  sentiment,  and  crush  out  the  evil  in  ques- 
tion. But  no  newspaper  can  be  true  to  sound  principles  and 
right  metliods  and  be  financially  successful  unless  the  commu- 
nity to  which  it  looks  for  support  is  in  favor  of  such  principles 
and  methods.  As  an  ally  of  reform  the  clean  newspaper  is 
invaluable.  May  they  multiply.  But  dven  such  newspapers  are 
not  infallible.  Yet  even  their  mistakes  in  judgment  often  serve 
a  wise  purpose. 

It  seems  trite  to  say  here  that  the  millennium  is  not  at  hand. 
Nor  yet  on  the  other  hand  can  we  be  sure  we  are  at  our  worst 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  wave  of  reform  is  sweeping  over 
the  country.  It  may  only  touch  and  pass  over  your  city  or  mine. 
It  will  depend  upon  the  moral  strength  of  the  community  in 
which  you  reside  whether  your  city  is  to  be  cleaned  as  were  the 
Augean  stables  of  old.     Arc  they  ready  for  it ;  are  there  enough 


public  citizens  in  your  midst  to  take  hold,  like  Dr.  Parkhurst, 
Anthony  Comstock  and  others,  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  ease 
and  comfort  to  go  out  in  the  hig^hways  and  byways  and  arouse 
the  people  from  their  lethargy  ?  Surety  there  must  be  more  than 
one  Moses  in  this  vast  country  around,  Yes  there  are,  and  only 
time,  attention  and  opportunity  are  needed  to  bring  them  upon 
the  scene.  Only  agitate,  agitate,  agitate.  The  true  remedy  lies 
in  persistent  agitation,  not  in  an  agitation  of  words  or  display  o£ 
useless  literature,  but  in  constantly  searching  and  holding  up  to 
the  light  violations  of  law  through  the  public  voice ;  in  detects 
ing  corruption  and  fastening  the  guilt  upon  those  who  have  com- 
mitted it,  and  in  making  odious  and  repulsive  both  the  violation 
and  the  violator  of  the  law. 

Law  enforcement  societies  of  this  kind  must  be  persistent 
in  methods  and  careful  in  the  solicitation  of  members.  Let  them 
be  modest  in  their  undertakings  and  assumings.  Let  them  be 
composed  of  ever  so  few  members ;  let  them  at  first  do  noth- 
ing but  find  out  the  derelictions  of  public  duty  on  the  part  of 
public  servants.  But  be  correct,  be  accurate  in  statement  as  far 
as  possible,  always  remembering  that  you  are  one  for  the  right 
among  the  many  who  are  opposed  to  your  very  existence,  because- 
of  your  opposition  to  their  unlawful  methods.  Ever)'  mistake 
that  is  made  by  your  organization  will  be  magnified  a  hundred- 
fold, but  such  mistakes  will  be  made.  Yet  we  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged, for  he  who  never  makes  mistakes  never  makes  any- 
thing. Law  enforcement  societies  are  the  issues  of  the  hour; 
they  are  born  of  progress ;  they  are  taking  a  place  in  affairs.  If 
they  arc  founded  upon  the  principles  of  justice  to  all,  they  are 
bound  to  endure.  The  evils  they  have  to  contend  against  are  so 
great  and  systematically  organized  and  conducted  as  to  form  a 
problem  for  legislative  action.  But  even  the  attempt  to  procure 
good  results  in  legislation,  the  struggle  for  the  passage  of  good 
laws  and  the  repeal  of  bad  ones,  is  productive  of  the  greatest  pub- 
licity and  good  and  the  utility  of  thorough  and  conscientious  leg- 
islative investigation  into  the  manner  of  violations  of  law  is  seea 
at  a  glance.     The  local  authorities  are  invariably  unwilling,  the 
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private  citizens  unable,  to  conduct  a  systematic  investigation,  even 
if  empowered  so  to  do,  and  in  no  other  way  can  these  societies 
be  so  effectively  aided  as  by  thorough  publicity  of  the  acts  and 
methods  of  law  breakers,  especially  of  those  in  official  stations. 
The  difficulties  by  which  such  societies  are  surrounded  are  not 
easy  to  surmount.  As  heretofore  referred  to  in  other  language 
the  principal  thing  they  have  to  contend  against  is  public  indif- 
ference. Citizens  as  a  rule  take  but  little  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  enforcement  of  law  until  its  violation  hurts  them  in  their 
pockets  and  interferes  with  their  convenience.  Indeed  the  latter 
consideration  seems  of  little  weight,  for  the  American  public  will 
suffer  bad  streets,  unsightly  erections  and  inadequate  improve- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  disregard  dishonesty  and  incompe- 
tency in  official  positions  with  an  equanimity  that  is  truly  mar- 
velous. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  question  of  how  to  obtain  the 
means  to  carry  on  any  effective  work.  As  has  been  said,  men 
do  not  willingly  give  to  such  objects  except  in  cases  of  agitation  ; 
yet  if  evidence  is  to  be  procured  it  must  be  through  trained  and 
skilled  detectives ;  headquarters  must  be  had ;  and  the  necessary 
supplies  and  equipments  furnished,  all  of  which  require  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  money,  for  in  fighting  the  devils  of  evil  we  must 
go  about  equipped  with  the  best  weapons  of  offense  and  defense, 
and  as  a  rule,  when  a  public  spirit  is  called  for,  the  burden  Cills 
upon  a  few  devoted  men  whose  means  will  stand  the  drain.  It 
U  a  matter  of  much  regret  that  it  should  be  so,  but  experience 
tells  us  that  it  is  inevitable  so  long  as  the  public  is  indifferent  to 
its  own  welfare.  Do  not  be  discouraged  at  apparent  defeat  by 
an  absence  of  immediate  beneficial  results  from  your  labors. 
Your  pubhc  stand  for  the  right  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
cause  of  good  government.  You  have  shown  the  courage  of 
your  convictions.  If  you  have  not  succeeded  in  all  you  have 
undertaken  to  accomplish,  you  are  known  to  have  t»een  identified 
with,  and  been  a  part  of,  a  society  established  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  sound  principles  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  and 
that  in  itself  is  an  honor. 


GOOD  CITY  GOVERNMENT  FROM  THE 
STANDPOINT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN  AND 
SANITARIAN. 


JOHN  S.  BILLINGS,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsyi.vamia 
AND  Defuty  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  A. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  physician,  the  best  city  gov- 
ernment is  that  which  best  preserves  the  health  of  the  people,  best 
cares  for  the  sick  and  injured  who  require  municipal  aid,  and 
gives  most  opportunities  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  in  connection  with  such  care;  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  interferes  least  with  the  freedom  of  individuals  in 
general,  and  of  physicians  in  pvticular,  to  use  their  time,  their 
knowledge  and  their  property  in  their  own  way  and  for  their 
own  bene6t.  As  a  rule,  the  physician  does  not  give  much  con- 
sideration to  the  cost  of  municipal  work  devoted  to  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  disease,  because  such  work  appears  to  him 
to  be  of  supreme  importance. 

The  sanitarian  also  considers  that  the  best  city  government 
is  that  which  best  preserves  the  health  of  the  people,  but  with 
the  proviso  that  it  be  done  at  a  reasonable  cost.  His  interest  in 
hospitals,  medical  schools,  etc.,  is  an  indirect  one,  and  his  views 
about  the  rights  of  individuals  versus  those  of  the  community, 
as  a  whole,  arc  apt  to  differ  from  those  held  by  many  physicians. 

The  duties  of  a  municipal  government  which  relate  more 
especially  to  the  health  of  the  people,  whether  these  be  well  or 
sick,  may  be  roughly  classified  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  Vital  statistics.  2.  Water  supply.  3.  Sewage  disposal, 
4.  Garbage,  refuse  and  ashes  disposal.  5.  Streets  and  parks. 
6.  Soil  drainage.  7.  Prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases,     8.  Prevention  of  overcrowding  and  provid- 
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ing  for  cleanliness.  9.  Prevention  and  suppression  of  nuisances. 
10.  Supcrvisionof  the  food  supply.  11.  Regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  12.  Prevention  of  accidents.  13,  Care  of  the  sick  and 
injured  poor.     14.  Disposal  of  the  dead. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  brief  paper  to  attempt  to  indi- 
cate precisely  how  these  various  desiderata  should  be  provided 
for  by  a  city  government.  Many  of  them  require  different 
treatment  in  different  cities,  and  each  of  them  requires  expert 
knowledge  to  obtain  the  best  results.  It  is  this  last  fact  which  is 
of  special  importance  at  the  present  time.  Where  and  how  can 
a  city  government  best  obtain  the  benefit  of  this  expert  knowl* 
edge?  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day, 
and  should  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Municipai  League, 
bearing  in  mind  the  following  points : 

First. — Reliable  expert  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
few  days  or  weeks  by  reading  books  and  papers  on  the  subject. 
Second. — It  cannot  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  traveling  com- 
mittee, which  is  to  visit  other  cities  to  find  out  how  the  matter  is 
managed  in  different  places.  Third. — It  cannot  be  obtained 
from  a  person  who  is  interested  in  the  adoption  of  a  patented 
or  proprietary  plan  or  form  of  apparatus.  The  apparatus  may 
be  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose,  and  such  as  an  expert  should 
recommend,  but  the  opinion  of  the  proprietor  about  it  is  not  a 
reliable  one.  Fourth. — An  ordinary  medical  education  does  not 
make  a  man  an  expert  on  any  of  the  subjects  named.  Fifth, — A 
man  may  be  an  expert  on  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  named, 
and  know  very  little  about  the  others.  No  man  is  an  expert  on 
all  of  them.  Sixth. — At  present  the  only  way  of  obtaining  really 
valuable  advice  on  these  subjects  is  by  paying  an  expert  for  it 

A  city  needs  the  services  of  two  kinds  of  experts  upon  most 
of  the  subjects  named.  The  first  are  men  who  have  had  much 
experience  in,  and  have  devoted  years  of  study  to  the  particular 
subject,  and  who  should  be  called  in  consultation  with  regard  to 
plans  to  be  pursued  in  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  methods 
of  compiling  vital  statistics,  hospital  construction,  etc.  There  is 
little  difficulty  in  finding  out  who  these  men  arc,  if  the  informa- 
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tion  is  really  desired.  The  second  class  includes  the  men  who 
are  to  carry  out  the  plans  agreed  upon  and  to  have  charge  of  the 
work — the  permanent  city  officials,  the  health  officers  and  engi- 
neers. How  shall  these  officials  be  selected?  What  should  be 
their  qualifications,  compensation  and  tenure  of  office  ?  And  what 
should  be  their  relations  to  each  other?  In  the  majority  of  our 
cities  they  are  selected  for  political  and  personal  reasons,  and  not 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  some  of  the  cities, 
their  tenure  of  office  is  fairly  permanent,  they  do  not  go  out  of 
office  with  the  person  who  appointed  them,  or  with  the  party, 
and  thus,  in  these  cities,  the  present  officials  have  gradually 
become  expert  in  their  work ;  but  in  case  one  of  them  dies  or 
resigns,  there  are  very  few  cities  which  have  any  system  for  the 
selection  of  a  competent  man  to  take  his  place.  Should  they  be 
selected  by  competitive,  or  so-called  "  civil  service,"  examina- 
tion? It  is  an  excellent  method,  especially  for  subordinate  offi- 
cers, if  a  competent,  impartial  and  trustworthy  examining  board 
can  be  provided ;  but  how  is  such  a  board  to  be  organized  for 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  municipal  engi- 
neer or  health  officer  ?  Can  a  better  plan  be  devised  than  to  give 
the  mayor  full  power  in  the  matter  and  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  results  ?  The  answer  to  this  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
plan  which  the  National  Municipal  League  is  prepared  to  urge 
for  the  obtaining  of  satisfactory  mayors.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  phrase  "  hold  him  responsible  for  the  results  " 
means  very  little  as  applied  to  the  health  department  of  a  city, 
because,  as  a  rule,  no  one  knows  exactly  what  the  results  are,  at 
least  for  a  number  of  years.  Few  things  are  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  than  the  manner  in  which  a  health  officer  is  doing  his 
work  and  its  results  upon  the  health  of  the  people,  and  as  regards 
a  board  of  health  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  this.  Occasionally 
it  has  happened  that  a  thoroughly  incompetent  man,  who  sought 
the  place  because  he  had  failed  in  everything  else,  or  a  very 
intemperate  man,  or  a  man  who  owned  stock  in  an  odorless  exca- 
vating company,  has  been  detected  and  gotten  rid  of,  but  as  a 
rule  a  health  officer  is  removed  because  the  place  is  wanted  for 
some  one  else. 
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The  experiment  of  having  the  board  of  health  appointed  by 
the  courts  has  been  tried,  as  has  been  that  of  having  the  health 
officer  elected  by  the  local  medical  sodety,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  advise  either  of  these  plans. 

The  problem  will  be  much  simplified  when  there  is  a  general 
demand  for  competent,  properly  trained  men  to  fill  the  positions 
of  municipal  health  ofBcers  and  engineers.  Such  a  demand  can 
hardly  be  said  at  present  to  exist  in  the  United  States.  It  does 
«xist  in  England,  and  special  courses  of  training  and  of  exami- 
nations for  certificates  of  competence  are  there  provided  for.  In 
this  country  there  are  at  least  two  laboratories  of  hygiene  where 
a  special  course  of  training  for  the  duties  of  a  health  officer  is 
available,  but  there  are  ver>'  few  pupils,  because  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  professional  men  of  this  kind,  and  at  present  the  stu- 
dents in  these  laboratories,  as  a  rule,  merely  desire  instruction 
in  bacteriology,  and  not  much  of  that.  A  knowledge  of  bacte- 
riology is  important  to  a  health  officer,  but  it  is  but  a  small  part 
relatively  to  what  he  should  know. 

There  are  not  now  in  this  country  many  men  who  would  be 
generally  recognized  to  be  competent  and  desirable  as  health 
officers,  but  there  are  more  than  enough  to  fill  the  places  which 
are  open  to  them  and  which  are  worth  their  acceptance.  No 
health  officer  of  any  city  of  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants 
and  upwards  can  perform  his  duties  properly  unless  he  gives  his 
whole  time  to  them.  He  cannot  engage  in  any  private  business 
and  do  his  work  as  it  should  be  done.  To  obtain  the  medical, 
statistical,  bacteriological, chemical  and  legal  knowledge  which  he 
should  possess  will  require  six  years'  time  and  several  thousand 
dollars,  in  addition  to  the  time  and  money  required  to  obtain  a 
good,  general  education  before  he  begins  his  special  studies. 
Where  is  the  place  for  a  man  thus  properly  trained  ?  Can  you 
expect  him  to  accept  a  probable  three  or  four  years'  tenure  of 
office  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  prospect  of  less  pay  than  that  of 
a  fairly  successful  physician  or  lawyer  will  tempt  the  young  man 
to  fit  himself  for  such  a  position  ? 

The  question  "  How  can  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  compe- 
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tent  health  officer  or  engineer  of  a  city  be  made  so  secure  as  to 
warrant  a  man's  fitting  himself  and  striving  for  it,"  is  of  course- 
only  one  phase  of  a  much  broader  question,  but  it  presents  some 
peculiarities  of  its  own.  A  scientific  man,  with  practical  knowl- 
edge of  these  subjects^  is  not  made  by  common  or  high  schools^ 
nor  can  he  be  found  at  a  day's  notice. 

The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  a  municipal  health  de- 
partment are  steadily  increasing.  In  cases  of  emergency,  the 
health  officer  is  not  only  the  prosecutor  but  has  judicial  and 
executive  powers,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  he  should  not 
only  be  a  scientific  man,  but  be  possessed  of  sound  common  sense 
and  have  had  some  practical  experience.  To  secure  this  it  is 
desirable  that  the  position  of  chief  of  the  health  department  of 
a  city  should  be  filled  by  promotion  of  one  of  the  assistants  in 
that  department,  or  by  the  selection  of  a  competent  and  experi- 
enced man  from  another  city.  In  other  words,  the  business  of 
a  practical,  municipal  sanitarium  should  be  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct profession,  as  much  at  least  as  that  of  an  engineer. 

1  will  not  attempt  to  give  figures  as  to  compensation,  but  a 
city  of  fifly  thousand  inhabitants  makes  a  good  bargain  if  it  caiv 
secure  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  health  officer  for  £4000  a  year 
for  his  first  ten  years'  service,  and  S5000  a  year  after  that  until 
he  is  at  least  sixty  years  old,  and  this  applies  to  the  municipal 
engineer  as  well.  Cheap  men  in  these  positions  arc  an  extrava- 
gance which  no  city  should  indulge  in. 

The  next  question  in  tliis  connection  is,  what  should  be  the 
duties,  responsibilities  and  mutual  relations  of  tlie  several  officials 
charged  with  matters  relating  to  the  health  of  the  people  ?  There 
are  great  differences  in  opinion  as  well  as  in  practice  upon  this 
point,  but  the  tendency  has  been  to  make  each  department  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  as  far  as  po.ssib]c.  The  engineer  holds 
aloof  from  the  health  department;  if  the  latter  inspects  his  water 
supply  or  makes  chemical  or  bacteriological  examinations  of  it, 
he  is  doubtful  about  the  results,  and  thinks  that  such  matters 
should  be  made  under  his  direction.  If  the  garbage  removal 
business  is  under  the  ciirection  of  the  health  officer,  it  will  occa- 
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sionatly  bring  him  into  collision  with  the  police  department; 
if  it  is  under  the  direction  of  some  other  official,  the  health  offi- 
cer is  very  likely  to  make  trouble  for  him.  No  system  will 
prove  satisfactory  which  prevents  the  chiefs  of  the  health  and 
engineering;  departments  from  presenting  their  plans  and  esti- 
mates directly  to  the  mayor ;  and  no  system  of  contracts  for 
street  cleaning  and  removal  of  refuse  will  in  the  long  run  secure 
work  properly  done  at  reasonable  rates.  All  such  contracts  must 
be  what  are  known  as  "  gambling  contracts."  The  city  should 
own  its  own  plant  and  employ  its  own  men  for  all  this  kind  of 
work,  which  should  be  under  the  direction  of  its  engineering 
department. 

As  a  rule,  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  of  a  city  in  this 
country  is  under  the  direction  of  the  health  department  In 
Europe  it  is  usually  not  so.  Much  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  each 
plan.  Undoubtedly  the  health  department  should  have  the 
earliest  possible  information  as  to  deaths  and  as  to  cases  of  con- 
tagious  disease.  But  if  the  efficiency  of  the  health  department 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  death  rates,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  death 
rates  should  be  computed  by  some  independent  and  competent 
authority.  The  deatli  rates  published  by  many  of  our  cities  are 
quite  unreliable.  The  deaths  are  not  all  registered,  and  when 
they  are  there  are  many  ways  of  juggling  with  them,  so  that  often 
several  years  must  elapse  before  the  truth  can  be  known,  if  the  state 
has  not  a  complete  system  of  registration  of  its  own.  The  sys- 
tem of  registration  of  deaths  in  some  of  our  cities  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards  is  incomplete,  and  is 
not  enforced  in  its  details.  The  estimates  of  population  used  in 
the  calculation  of  death  rates  are  greatly  exaggerated  in  order 
to  produce  the  semblance  of  a  low  mortality,  and  the  results  are 
published  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  little  information  as  to  where 
and  how  unnecessary  loss  of  life  is  occurring.  Until  the  book- 
keeping of  a  city  with  regard  to  the  health  and  lives  of  its  citi- 
zens is  made  accurate,  reliable  and  fairly  accessible  to  the  public, 
it  is  useless  to  talk  about  judging  the  health  department  by  its 
results. 
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I  have  said  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sanitarian,  the 
best  city  government  is  that  which  best  preserves  the  health  of 
its  people  at  a  reasonable  cost.  What,  then,  is  a  reasonable  cost 
for  this  purpose  ?  What  proportion  of  the  city  revenues  should 
be  devoted  to  sanitary  inspection  and  supervision,  to  the  insur- 
ing of  a  water  supply,  air  and  food  that  shall  not  be  dangerous, 
of  dean  soil  and  streets,  etc.?  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
at  present.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  perfectly  correct  in  his 
statement  that  "the  present  evils  of  a  city  life  are  temporary  and 
remediable,"  and  that  science  is  competent  to  answer  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  this.  But  science  is  a  matter  of  fact,  of 
quantities,  of  measurements — it  must  have  data  to  work  with — 
and  the  first  thing  needed  for  most  of  our  cities  is  to  obtain  these 
data.  Essays  about  the  evils  of  filth,  the  importance  of  pure 
water,  or  the  progress  of  sanitary  science  are  of  very  little  use  or 
interest  at  present,  in  comparison  with  definite  data  as  to  what 
sums  cities  are  actually  expending  for  sanitary  purposes  and  what 
results  they  arc  obtaining. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  wisest  thing  that 
several  cities  about  which  I  know  something,  could  now  do 
would  be  to  have  their  health  and  engineering  departments  care- 
fully inspected  by  a  committee  composed  of  an  expert  statistician, 
a  skilled  sanitarian  and  an  experienced  municipal  engineer, 
brought  from  elsewhere  for  the  purpose,  who  should  take  from 
one  to  six  months  to  do  their  work  thoroughly,  and  then  report 
the  results  with  their  recommendations.  The  citizens  would 
then  know  what  of  these  parts  of  the  municipal  machinery  are  in 
good  order,  and  what  are  not. 

I  do  not,  however,  suppose  that  any  city  government  would 
do  this,  and  it  is  improbable  that  any  radical  change  in  existing 
methods  is  near  at  hand;  but  nothing  would  give  me  more  sat- 
is&ction  than  to  be  proven  to  be  wrong  in  this  last  surmise. 
Several  cities  arc  now  taking  wise  steps  looking  to  the  lessening 
of  the  mortality  from  diphtheria,  and  presently,  no  doubt,  other 
causes  of  disease  will  be  lessened. 

The  twenty-eight  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  now  have 
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an  aggregate  population  of  over  ten  millions  of  people,  of  whom 
over  two  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  die  every  year,  exclusive 
of  about  seventeen  thousand  still-births;  that  is,  the  average  death 
rate  in  these  cities  is  about  twenty-five  per  one  thousand,  ranging 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-seven. 

Each  year  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  these  cities  is, 
from  consumption  twenty-six  thousand  Bve  hundred,  from  pneu- 
monia  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred,  from  diarrhceal  dis- 
eases twenty-one  thousand,  from  diphtheria  eleven  thousand  five 
hundred,  from  typhoid  fever  fifty-four  hundred,  from  measles 
eighteen  hundred,  from  scarlet  fever  seventeen  hundred,  from 
whooping  cough  eighteen  hundred,  giving  a  total  from  these 
eight  causes  of  ninety-one  thousand  two  hundred  deaths,  or  over 
nine  per  one  thousand.  If  wc  add  to  this  list  the  cfllects  of 
alcoholism,  acute  and  chronic,  at  least  one-half  of  the  deaths 
would  be  accounted  for,  and  of  this  half,  1  believe  that  forty  per 
cent,  could  be  prevented  at  a  reasonable  cost  In  other  words, 
I  think  it  possible  to  lower  the  death  rates  of  most  of  our  cities 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  that  for  no  city  need  the  gross  death  rate 
exceed  twenty  per  one  thousand  for  three  successive  years, 
although  it  must  exceed  this  for  a  certain  limited  class  of  popu- 
lation, and  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Each  city  presents  its 
own  peculiar  problems,  but  in  many  cases  these  problems  can  be 
better  solved  by  experts  called  in  consultation  from  other  cities 
than  by  those  likely  to  be  selected  from  the  citizens  of  the  place 
itself. 


GOOD  CITY  GOVERNMENT  FROM  WOMAN'S 
STANDPOINT. 


MRS.  C.  A.  RUNKLE. 


Since  you  are  sure  to  find  mc  out,  I  shall  make  a  merit  of 
confessing  that  I  am  here  under  false  pretences.  When  I  was 
asked  to  speak  of  Good  City  G<n'crament  fr^m  the  Wotnan's 
Standpoint,  it  seemed  so  good  a  thing  to  do  that  I  promised  at 
once.  It  is  true  that  1  was  not  sure  what  the  subject  meant. 
But  other  voyagers  have  ventured  forth  on  unknown  seas  and 
come  to  port.  I,  too,  felt  the  goad  of  the  discoverer.  So,  for 
some  weeks,  1  have  been  asking  myself,  "  What  is  good  govern- 
ment from  the  Woman's  point  of  view  ?"  And  now,  after  listening 
for  two  days  to  the  very  interesting  and  valuable  discussions  of 
this  Conference,  I  am  more  than  ever  sure  that  the  man's  point 
of  view  and  the  woman's  point  of  view  are  one ;  and  that  both 
are  the  prescribed,  the  inevitable  point  of  view  of  the  good 
citizen. 

Ifwearenot  to  recognize  party  in  municipal  administra- 
tion— neither  Democrat  nor  Republican,  neither  Jew  nor  Gen- 
tile, neither  bond  nor  free,  though  the  interest  of  these  divergent 
classes  may  not  be  obviously  the  same — surely  we  are  not  to 
recognize  any  difference  in  the  outlook  of  men  and  women,  who 
desire  the  same  end,  who  expect  to  move  along  the  same  road^ 
who  have  no  necessary  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  methods. 
Except  for  the  single  instrumentality  of  the  ballot — a  very  im- 
portant one,  I  admit — the  tools  that  shall  build  our  City  of  the 
Future  lie  ready  for  the  man's  hand  and  the  woman's  hand 
alike.  There  is  more  than  work  enough  for  all.  Good  city- 
government  means,  as  all  our  speakers  have  assured  you,  an 
improved  sociality — higher  motives,  larger  deeds,  better  lives,  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens.     Surely  to  bring  about  that  result  is  not 
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tnan's  duty  alone,  nor  woman's  duty,  but  the  human  being's 
duty. 

Forty  years  ago,  before  the  ethical  sense  had  quickened  into 
the  intense  and  throbbing  Ufe  of  to-day,  it  might  have  been  true 
— I  think  it  was  true — that  the  awakened  interest  of  women  in 
the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs  would  have  implied  a  decided 
reinforcement  on  the  side  of  morals,  and  little  else.  Men  consid- 
ered these  subjects  sometimes  with  regard  to  their  economic 
aspect,  and  sometimes  with  regard  to  political  policy.  Oftenest  of 
all  they  simply  "  marked  time  "  with  the  movement  of  events, 
which  were  left  to  go  their  own  way,  at  a  double-quick,  or  with  a 
laggard  step.  To-day  not  only  do  men  see  plainly  that  politics, 
economics,  civics,  arc  their  concern  chicBy  as  these  subjects  con- 
cern morals,  but  women  have  discovered  that  their  contribution 
to  the  general  well-being,  if  it  have  any  value  at  all,  must  include 
clear-headedness  as  well  as  that  tender-heartedness  with  which 
tradition  delights  to  credit  them. 

George  Eliot  says  somewhere  that  most  women  think  that 
two  and  two  wU/  make  five,  if  only  they  cry  a  little  and  worr>' 
enough  about  it ;  and  it  is,  in  reality,  as  it  seems  to  me,  because 
of  the  new  education,  the  new  conditions,  which  force  us,  against 
our  will,  perhaps,  to  acknowledge  that  two  and  two  do  make  four 
fvety  time — that  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  women  are 
becoming  of  enormous  and  recognized  importance. 

We  begin  to  see  that  modem  industrial  Ufe  tends  more  and 
more  to  concentration  in  great  cities,  and  that  this  tendency  must 
increase.  The  conditions  governing  that  life,  therefore,  seem  to 
intelligent  women,  as  to  intelligent  men,  to  demand  their  most 
careful  study,  their  most  deliberate  action.  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  the  misgovemment  of  cities  bears  even  more 
heavily  upon  women  than  upon  men,  by  reason  of  their  quicker 
susceptibility  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  their  less  assured 
industrial  status,  and  that  they  have  a  greater  consequent  interest 
in  municipal  reform  than  men  have.  And  it  is  fair  to  add  that 
women  are  less  likely  to  "perceive  here  a  divided  duty"  than 
men  are.      They  preserve  the  tradition  of  government  for  the 


sake  of  the  governed,  and  of  devotion  to  that  ineffable  something 
— extra  territorial,  supra  political — which  expresses  itself  in  civic 
pride. 

The  specific  objects  of  municipal  administration,  the  condi- 
tion of  streets,  the  state  of  schoolhouscs  and  conduct  of  schools, 
general  sanitary  measures,  the  reform  of  tenement  houses,  the 
improvement  of  hospitals,  asylums  and  almshouses,  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  honest  and  efficient  police,  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic — these  are  questions  which  come  home  to  women 
in  the  most  direct  and  vital  way.  In  my  own  city,  the  greater 
part  of  the  very  great  gain  effected  in  the  so-called  charitable 
institutions  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  begun 
and  largely  carried  out  by  women.  A  single  society,  The  Ladies' 
Health  Protective  Association,  has  made  courageous  and  success- 
ful attacks  on  old  abuses  that  had  long  defied  authority  and  legis- 
lation. In  all  quarters  of  the  town  there  are  springing  up  small 
associations  of  women  who  give  time  and  energy  to  the  question 
of  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools.  They  are  working  on 
the  belief  that  if  the  boy  and  girl  are  taught  as  they  should  be 
taught,  then  when  they  become  the  grown  man  and  woman  they 
will  act  as  they  ought  to  act.  Societies  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  health  arise,  and  these  are  busy  with  the  subjects  of  small 
parks  in  the  crowded  sections,  of  more  drinking  fountains,  of 
free  baths,  of  the  saloons,  and  of  tenement  house  reformation. 
We  have  a  year-old  League  for  Political  Education,  whose  object 
is  to  instruct  women  in  the  practical  workings  of  representative 
government,  and  particularly  of  municipal  government,  that  they 
may  know  what  can  or  cannot  be  done  for  the  public  welfare  with 
the  political  machinery  now  patented  and  in  general  use.  This 
League  takes  the  ground  that  because  the  happiness  of  the  citizen 
is  largely  affected  by  governmental  action,  therefore,  all  citizens 
should  know  the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  they 
live.  But  stil!  more  ought  they  to  study  it,  man  and  woman 
alike,  because  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  education  of  grown- 
up people  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  political  affairs,  and  the 
more  extended  this  knowledge  the  greater  the  ability  of  the  in- 
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dividual  citizen  to  aid  his  government  Moreover,  this  League 
distinctly  perceives  that  the  younger  generation  of  our  day  is 
really  entering  a  new  world — a  world  of  new  ideas  in  political 
economy,  of  new  industrial  conditions,  of  new  aspirations,  and 
of  new  material  gains  and  losses  through  the  action  of  applied 
science,  and  that  modern  government  has  now  to  adjust  itself  to 
a  state  of  things  which  has  not  hitherto  existed. 

The  latest  comer  to  the  ranks  of  associated  workers  is  Th^ 
Civic  League,  so  far  a  society  of  women,  which  hopes  in  time  to 
have  a  large  membership  of  men.  This  society  has  four  de- 
partments of  labor :  Public  alTairs,  public  schools,  social  science 
and  public  art.  Its  intention  is  to  6nd  out  all  that  has  been  done 
or  that  is  likely  to  be  done  in  these  fields  of  effort;  to  tabulate 
and  systematize  this  information  so  as  to  send  each  new  worker 
to  the  place  where  she  can  be  most  useful,  to  prevent  the  dupli- 
cation of  work  and  to  facilitate  a  general  economy  of  time, 
thought  and  labor  It  asks  all  existing  philanthropic  and  civic 
associations  in  the  city  to  co-operate  with  it  in  this  attempt  at 
simplification  and  unity,  and  it  will  endeavor  to  make  itself  a 
sort  of  general  clearing-house  for  all  such  independent  bodies. 

I  mention  these  various  societies  merely  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  women  possess,  in  large  measure,  three  qualities  most 
essential  to  organized  public  action — Imagination,  Ardor,  Energy, 
and  that  the  woman's  point  of  view,  to-day,  at  least,  demands  not 
only  zeal,  but  zeal  according  to  knowledge.  We  will  admit  that 
women  bring  to  the  consideration  of  municipal  affairs  a  stead- 
fast loftiness  of  ideal,  and  a  willingness  to  give  time  and  effort 
which  very  few  men — shall  I  say  have  the  Uisurt  to  afford  ? 

The  obvious  reason — an  obvious  reason,  at  least — for  this 
state  of  things  is,  not  that  men  are  not,  in  inienHon,  good  citizens, 
but  that  they  are  too  busy  to  do  the  things  which  they  see  good 
to  be  done.  Yet  is  the  wisdom  of  Bacon  as  wise  as  it  was  three 
centuries  ago.  "  Good  thoughts  (though  God  accept  them), 
yet  toward  men  are  little  better  than  good  dreams  unless  they 
be  put  in  act" 

I  fear  that  it  is  somewhat  the  fault  of  women  that  these 
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case  and  pleasure  that  tb^  wOl  gladly-  release  Use  6ncr  energies 
of  men  to  tbe  general  service,  and  hc^  the  fitdicrs  and  husbands 
to  tec  that  money  may  be  bought  too  dear,  and  that,  in  a  democ- 
racy, private  fortune  must  always  be,  in  a  large  sense,  a  public 
trust 

Again,  from  tbe  right-minded  woman's  point  of  view,  good 
dty  government  cannot  be  secured  without  a  very  great  change 
for  the  better  in  the  kind  of  men  who  are  appointed  or  dected 
to  office.  For,  as  we  have  so  often  been  told  in  this  Conference, 
on  the  man  dei>end9  the  success  of  the  measure.  And  this  end, 
alsOi  will  be  promoted  by  a  general  interest  of  women  in  munid- 
pal  affairs.  Men  accept  the  inevitable  more  or  less  good- 
naturedly.  But  women  are  naturally  irreconcitables.  They  will 
not  admit  that  what  they  disapprove  is  inevitable.  Therefore, 
they  constantly  achieve  the  impossible.  All  the  red  tape  of  the 
British  Empire  bound  the  slender  hands  of  Florence  Nightingale 
in  the  Crimea.  She  slipped  it  off,  without  a  misgiving,  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  Government  storehouses  to  the  starving  and 
freezing  soldiers.  You  remember  how,  in  our  own  war,  Mother 
BicUcrdyke  was  told  that  it  was  "  impossible  "  to  give  out  sup> 
plies  to  the  sick  and  wounded  for  want  of  the  proper  requisi- 
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tions.  *•  I  guess  not  !"  she  said,  with  eyes  aflame,  and  gave  them 
out.  You  know  that  Miss  Schuyler,  and  Mrs.  Lowell  and  Mrs. 
Kinnicut  have  done  in  New  York  what  New  York  officials 
assured  them  could  not  be  done,  and  nobody  has  forgotten  how 
many  impracticable  things  women  accomplished  for  the  Chicago 
Exposition.  These  familiar  facts  exemplify  a  feminine  charac- 
teristic which  would  prove  of  much  value  in  avic  affairs.  It 
seems  probable,  from  the  woman's  point  of  view,  that  when 
women  know  somewhat  more  of  these  affairs,  studying  them 
because  good  municipal  administration  is  absolutely  necessary — 
as  a  condition  of  economical^  healthful  attd  beautiful  home  life — 
then  men  will  be  moved  to  achieve  the  impossible,  also,  and 
municipal  offices  will  be  filled  by  honest  men — gentlemen,  in 
-whatever  rank  of  life  they  may  happen  to  have  been  bom,  or 
whatever  occupation  they  may  chance  to  follow. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  good  municipal  government  is 
^ood  housekeeping  outside  one's  own  door.  It  is  more  than 
this,  but  it  is  this.  The  definition  is  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
A  well-governed  city  like  a  well-governed  house,  must  be  cleanly, 
orderly,  economical  and  beautiful.  If  there  is  anything  in  he- 
redity, anything  in  ages  of  special  training,  women  ought  to  bring 
a  special  capacity  to  such  a  task,  and  therefore,  this  inherited 
capacity  should  be  enlisted.  Certainly  they  would  contribute 
t^^'o  qualities  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry,  but  which  are  of 
immense  value  when  old  things  arc  to  be  made  new — the  quali- 
ties of  hope  and  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  the  greatest  lack  of  my 
own  city  is  homes.  We  have  no  room  for  them  on  our  little  strip 
of  land,  two  miles  wide  and  eight  or  nine  miles  long.  Our  worst 
tenement-house  districts  harbor,  it  is  said,  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  families.  So  that  two-thirds  of  our  population 
pass  their  lives  in  premises  rented  in  common  with  others, 
wretched,  unwholesome,  and  often  not  improvable.  Where  the 
homes  of  workingmen  are  degraded,  there  must  be  moral  de- 
cadence. Therefore,  from  the  woman's  point  of  view,  good 
municipal  government  cannot  be  secured  in  my  own  city  until 
first  we  reconstruct  our  system  of  tenement  houses,  and  second. 


until  a  greater  New  York  offers  the  hospitality  of  a  home  to  her 
poorer  citiiens.  The  evil  of  drinking  is  responsible  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  crime  and  degradation  of  the  poor.  But  since 
dirt,  bad  air  and  poor  food  insure  a  taste  for  liquor,  legislation 
is  of  little  use  without  an  improvement  in  these  conditions. 
Therefore,  from  the  woman's  point  of  view,  good  citizenship  de- 
pends largely  on  the  freer  circulating  of  fresh  air  and  of  soap 
and  water,  and  upon  a  propaganda  of  wholesome,  cheap  food, 
spread  among  the  wives  and  daughters  of  workingmen  by  apostles 
of  this  new  gospel.  But  ignorance,  also,  is  destructive  of  citi- 
zenship. And  so  the  public  schools — iirst,  last  and  always  the 
public  schools — must  be  made  the  nurseries  of  civic  virtue,  be- 
ginning with  the  kindergartens,  that  from  babyhood  the  child 
may  learn  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own^ 
and  ending  in  free  public  libraries,  that  shall  feed  intelligence 
and  patriotism  in  the  child  grown  to  manhood. 

When  these  things  are  done  a  hundred  other  needful  things 
remain  to  do.  But  without  these  primar>'  conditions  of  healthy 
decency  and  intelligence,  the  wrestle  with  our  modern  civic 
problems  seems  to  women  hopelessly  unequal.  The  periodical 
uprisings  against  ring  power  do  little  more  than  send  a  great 
blast  of  north  wind  through  our  ill -ventilated  municipal  house. 

From  the  woman's  point  of  view,  then,  an  important  step 
towards  good  government  in  cities  is  the  thorough  enlistment  of 
the  help  of  women,  since  this  is  the  only  great  unused  force 
waiting  to  be  tried.  And  next,  and  as  a  corollary  of  this  utiliza- 
tion, an  attacking  of  our  difficulties  on  the  moral  side.  Politics- 
have  been  proved  an  inadequate  means  to  our  end.     If 

Civilization  doos  git  forrud 
Sometimes  upon  a  powder-cart, 

it  gets  on  lister  by  means  of  rapid  transit,  decent  homes,  public 
parks  and  attractive  schools.  Most  of  our  cities  are  growing 
very  splendid  in  their  finer  sections.  Of  your  hospitable  Cleve- 
land, gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  you  may  well  be 
proud.  Washington  and  Boston  assume  a  noble  dignity,  and 
something  may  be  said  for  the  awakening  sense  of  beauty  evea 
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in  my  own  heterogeneous  town.  It  is  very  hopeful.  And  yet, 
from  the  woman's  point  of  view,  old  Epictetus  pointed  out  the 
straight  way  to  municipal  success  when  he  said,  "  You  will  con- 
fer the  greatest  benefits  on  your  city,  not  by  raising  its  rooCs,  but 
by  exalting  its  souls." 


CIVIC  RELIGION. 


REV.  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  D.  D.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  mention  of  religion  as  one  of  the  dements  of  muoictpal 

reform  is  likely  to  awaken  dissent  "  Religion,"  it  will  be  said» 
"  has  no  place  in  our  discussions.  The  subject  can  only  lead  to 
fruitless  controversy.  Church  and  state  must  be  kept  wholly 
apart.  The  work  of  securing  better  city  government  is  a  work 
in  which  religion  can  give  us  no  aid." 

This  may  be  true,  but  let  us  not  too  hastily  admit  it  lathe 
olden  time  it  was  supposed  that  religion  was  an  essential  eie* 
ment  in  the  life  of  a  city.  The  sites  of  many  cities  were  fixed  by 
the  use  of  distinctively  religious  rites  ;  the  founding  of  the  city 
was  a  religious  solemnity.  "As  the  city  was  the  highest  unit  in 
the  political  conception  of  the  Greeks,"  says  Dr.  Jcbb,  "so  each 
colony  contained  within  itself  the  essentials  of  a  complete  politi- 
cal life.  Its  relation  to  the  parent  city  was  one  of  filial  piety,  not 
of  constitutional  dependence.  In  so  far  as  the  cult  of  the  gods 
and  heroes  whom  it  worshiped  was  localized  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, it  was  needful  that  a  link  should  exist  between  the  religious 
rites  of  the  colony  and  those  of  its  parent ;  and  this  religious  con- 
tinuity was  symbolized  by  the  sacred  fire  which  the  founder  car- 
ried with  him  from  the  public  hearth  to  the  new  settlement" 

In  the  old  Roman  world  the  colleges  of  the  Augurs  and  the 
Pontifices  played  a  large  part  in  the  government  of  the  city,  and 
the  functions  of  the  chief  magistrate  were  distinctively  rclij^ious. 
And  when  the  monarchy  was  abolished  the  Consul  succeeded  to 
many  of  the  religious  prerogatives  of  the  King;  though  there 
was  a  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  Consul  himself"  offered  prayer  and 
sacrifices  for  the  community  and  in  its  name  ascertained  the  will 
of  the  gods  with  the  aid  of  those  skilled  in  sacred  lore."  And 
Guizot  tells  us  that  "in  the  cities  of  Greek  or  Roman  origin,  in 
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most  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Gaul,  the  magistracies,  the  religious 
and  civil  functions  were  united.  The  same  men,  the  chiefs  of 
families,  alike  possessed  them.  It  was,  as  you  know,  one  of  the 
great  characteristics  of  Roman  civilization  that  the  patricians  were 
at  the  same  time  priests  and  magistrates  within  their  own  house. 
There  was  not  there  a  body  especially  devoted,  like  the  Chris- 
tian clergy,  to  the  religious  magistracy.  The  two  powers  were 
in  the  same  hands." 

Religion  was,  then,  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  a  cit>'  in 
the  olden  time.  It  was  not  merely  harbored  and  protected  by 
the  city;  the  administration  of  religion  was  just  as  much  a  mu- 
nicipal function  as  was  the  administration  of  law ;  religion  was 
regarded  as  the  very  heart  of  the  municipal  organism. 

Do  we  say  that  we  have  changed  all  that?  Perhaps  we 
have,  but  are  we  quite  sure  that  the  change  is  altogether  for  the 
better?  Was  there  not  an  eternal  truth  underlying  those  old 
conceptions — a  truth  which  we  despise  at  our  peril  ?  Can  any 
city  be  well  governed  without  making  large  appeal  to  motives 
and  principles  which  are  properly  termed  religious? 

Let  me  be  understood.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  establish- 
ment, or  the  recognition  by  the  municipality,  of  any  religious 
organization  now  existing,  or  of  any  combination  of  such  or- 
ganizations. I  do  not  want  to  see  churches  or  sects  of  any  sort, 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics,  getting  pos- 
session of  the  city  offices,  or  directing  the  policy  of  the  city. 
When  an  organization  of  religionists  attempts  anything  of  this 
kind — undertake  to  push  its  own  sectarian  interests  by  the  pos- 
session and  us«  of  the  municipal  machinery,  the  popular  rebuke 
can  never  be  too  prompt  or  too  energetic. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  see  the  municipality  making  provision  out 
of  its  revenues  for  the  support  or  assistance  of  any  institution 
under  the  care  or  direction  of  any  religious  body.  It  is  plain 
that  the  civil  community  cannot  take  a//  such  institutions  under 
its  patronage,  nor  can  it  discriminate  among  them.  It  can  only 
impartially  let  them  all  alone. 

Nor  am  I  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  forms 
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and  ceremonies  in  connection  with  civic  functions.  Unless  the 
persons  in  whose  presence  these  acts  of  worship  are  performed 
themselves  heartily  wish  for  tliem  and  reverently  participate  in 
them,  I  would  abolish  them  at  once. 

Nor  am  I  in  favor  of  the  enforcement,  by  the  city,  of  any 
reiipous  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Sunday  leg-J 
islation  ought  not  to  rest  upon  a  religious  basis.  If  a  rest  day  is] 
needful  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
community,  that  observance  maybe  enforced  by  the  majority, 
against  the  greed  of  the  few  who  would  turn  the  abstinence  of 
the  rest  from  labor  into  a  special  opportunity  of  gain  for  them- 
selves. The  liberty  of  rest  for  the  many  can  only  be  secured  by 
a  law  of  rest  for  all.  And  if  it  is  evident  that  the  open  saloon 
does  the  community  more  damage  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other 
day  of  the  week,  then  the  community  has  a  better  reason  for 
shutting  it  up  on  Sunday  than  on  other  days.  But  such  ordi> 
nances  as  these  have  absolutely  notliing  to  do  with  religion. 
The  maintenance  of  any  kind  of  religious  observance  by  force 
of  law  is  contrary  alike  to  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  The  civic  religion  for  which  these  words 
arc  pleading  is  nothing  of  this  kind. 

Those  ancient  cities,  whose  founders  bore  the  sacred  fire  so 
carefully  over  stormy  seas,  what  was  the  heart  of  their  religion? 
Was  it  not  this — thattheybelievedtheir  communities  to  be  some- 
how invisibly  linked  to  an  unseen  realm ;  that  they  felt  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  who  had  passed  beyond  their  sight?  The  unseen  realm 
was  the  realm  of  the  ideal.  The  society  below  was  in  constant 
contact  and  communication  with  a  perfect  society  above,  and  the 
guiding  lights  of  tliat  upper  world  were  unveiled  to  faithful 
watchers  here  below.  This  is  the  essence  of  religion;  it  is  faith 
in  the  unseen,  in  the  ideal.  Of  course,  the  ideal  is  never  visible 
to  the  eye  of  sense.  It  is  the  mind's  eye  that  sees  it  always.  It 
is  not  the  thing  that  is.  it  is  the  thing  that  may  be  and  ought  to 
be.  And  the  true  civic  religion  is  that  which  beholds  by  the  eye 
of  faith  the  city  that  ought  to  be  and  shall  be,  and  that  looks  and 
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works  for  the  day  when  it  shall  stand  upon  the  earth.  John,  in 
the  apocal>'ptical  vision,  saw  a  New  Jerusalem — a  holy  city — 
descending  out  of  heaven  from  God  to  earth.  "  It  was,"  says 
Professor  Drummond,  "  no  strange  apparition,  but  a  city  which 
he  knew.  It  was  Jerusalem,  a  neve  Jerusalem.  The  significance 
of  that  name  has  been  altered  for  most  of  us  by  religious  poetry; 
we  spell  it  with  a  capital  N,  and  speak  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as 
a  synonym  for  heaven.  Yet  why  not  take  it  as  it  stands  as  a 
new  Jerusalem  ?  Try  to  restore  the  natural  force  of  the  expres- 
sion ;  suppose  John  to  have  lived  to-day  and  to  have  said  Lon- 
don— '  I  saw  a  new  London.'  Jerusalem  was  John's  London. 
All  the  grave  and  sad  suggestions  that  the  word  London  brings 
up  to-day  to  the  modem  reformer,  the  word  Jerusalem  recalled 
to  him.  What  in  his  deepest  hours  he  longed  and  prayed  for 
was  a  new  Jerusalem,  a  reformed  Jerusalem.  And  just  as  it  is 
given  to  the  man  in  modern  England  who  is  a  prophet,  to  the 
man  who  believes  in  God  and  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world, 
to  see  a  new  London  shaping  itself  through  all  the  sin  and  chaos 
of  the  city,  so  was  it  given  to  John  to  see  a  new  Jerusalem  rise 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old.  ♦  •  *  This  city,  then,  which  John 
saw  is  none  other  than  your  city,  the  place  where  you  live,  as  it 
might  be  and  .as  you  are  to  help  to  make  it.  It  is  London,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Paris,  Melbourne,  Calcutta — these  as  they  might 
be,  and  in  some  infinitesimal  degree  as  they  have  already  begun 
to  be.  In  each  of  them  and  in  every  city  throughout  the  world 
to-day,  there  is  a  city  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God.  Each 
one  of  us  is  daily  building  up  this  city  or  helping  to  keep  it  back. 
Its  walls  rise  slowly,  but  as  we  believe  in  God.  the  building  can 
never  cease. 

This,  then,  is  what  I  mean  by  civic  religion.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  for  every  society  there  is  an  ideal — that  is 
to  say,  a  divine,  social  order ;  it  is  the  attempt  to  discern  and  to 
realize  that — to  bring  the  life  of  the  city  below  into  harmony 
with  the  law  of  the  perfect  city  not  made  with  hands  which  hangs 
above  it  in  the  sky.  To  believe  in  the  great  possibilities  of  a 
noble  civic  life ;  to  fasten  our  thought  upon  them ;  to  see  that 


this  must  be  what  the  "  Power" — not  ourselves — that  makes  for 
righteousness  is  working  for,  and  that  it  is  our  great  privilege  to- 
be  co-workers  with  him;  to  kindle  our  souls  with  tlie  enthusiasm 
of  these  hopes— this  is  what  I  mean  by  civic  religion. 

All  great  and  worthy  work  is  done  under  the  inspiration  of 
ideals.  The  sculptor  is  looking,  not  at  the  things  that  are  seen, 
but  at  things  that  are  unseen  when  he  calls  the  angel  out  of  the 
marble  block.  The  musician  is  listening  to  voices  that  were 
never  heard  on  land  or  sea  when  he  indites  the  symphony.  The 
architect  beholds  the  temple  in  the  air  before  he  builds  it  upon 
the  earth.  And  we  to  whom  the  larger,  fairer,  diviner  task  is 
given  of  building  the  city — not  merely  the  streets  and  parks,  the 
^varehouses  and  shops  and  halls  and  homes,  but  the  institutions, 
customs,  laws  in  which  its  civic  life  is  manifested — must  needs 
lift  our  thoughts  to  realms  above  ourselves  that  the  pattern  of 
the  structure  wc  are  to  build  may  be  revealed  to  us. 

The  city  that  might  be — the  city  that  ought  to  be — this  is 
the  object  of  our  faith,  of  our  devotion.  What  might  this  city  of 
ours — this  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
Columbus — what  might  it  be,  what  ought  it  to  be — how  clean 
and  bright  and  safe  and  healthful;  how  free  from  everything  that 
could  hurt  or  defile  or  destroy;  how  full  of  everything  that  could 
minister  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  and  culture  and  happi- 
ness of  the  citizens ;  its  laws  how  wisely  and  impartially  admin> 
istered ;  its  burdens  how  equitably  adjusted;  its  curse,  how 
swift  and  deadly  upon  all  who  seek  to  make  spoil  of  its  revenues  ; 
its  officers,  how  diligent,  how  conscientious,  how  self-denying  in 
the  public  service;  its  citizens,  how  prompt  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  community  ;  its  property-holders,  how  ready  each  to  bear 
his  portion  of  the  public  burden  ;  its  helpless  wards,  how  tenderly 
cared  for ;  its  beggars  and  parasites,  how  sternly  compelled  to 
eat  their  own  bread ;  its  whole  life,  how  instinct  with  justice  and 
truth  and  righteousness,  how  vital  with  mercy  and  good  will  ! 
This  is  the  city  which  is  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God — 
coming  as  fast  as  we  make  room  for  it.  It  comes  very  slowly, 
because  there  are  so  few  who  believe  in  it,  and  look  for  it,  and 


make  ready  for  it ;  according  to  our  faith  it  must  be  unto  us. 
For  just  as  soon  as  the  people  begin  to  believe  in  a  city  like  this 
it  will  be  here  in  all  its  glory.  Nothing  hinders  its  coming — 
nothing  in  the  world — but  our  want  of  &ith.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  one  thing  needful  is  a  little  more  of  genuine  civic  religion? 

Never  until  some  such  ideal  as  this  takes  possession  of  the 
thought  of  the  people,  and  kindles  their  enthusiasm^  shall  we 
have  good  government  in  our  cities.  Men  must  have  something 
to  believe  in,  to  love,  to  be  loyal,  to  fight  for ;  and  it  is  always  the 
iilcal  that  inspires  heroism  and  devotion.  A  national  idea  we 
have ;  the  prosiest  American  has  some  conception  of  it.  It  was 
the  nation  that  might  be,  the  nation  that  ought  to  be,  that  kindled 
the  ardors  of  revolutionary  patriotism;  that  Sam  Adams  and 
Patrick  Henry  plead  for,  and  that  Washington  and  Prescott  and 
Stark,  and  Greene  fought  for ;  it  was  the  nation  that  ought  to  be 
that  Meade's  army  saved  from  death  upon  the  heights  of  Gettys- 
burg and  that  Lincoln  crowned  there  with  his  immortal  words. 
It  has  not  been  the  actual  nation,  with  its  broken  promises  and 
its  lame  purposes  and  its  piggish  politics,  tliat  has  inspired  an 
ardor  of  patriotism ;  the  nation  that  we  live  for,  and  are  ready 
to  die  for,  is  the  one  to  whom  we  cry : 

"  Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee  ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  fiuth,  triumphant  o'er  our  fe.xn, 
Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee." 

It  is  only  because  there  is  an  ideal  nation  to  which  our  love 
and  loyalty  can  be  given  that  patriotism  exists.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  such  a  conception  is  scarcely  entertained  in  relation  to  the 
life  of  many  of  our  cities.  What  we  arc  constrained,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  to  call  municipal  patriotism  hardly  has  a  name  to  live; 
There  is,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  not  a  little  local  pride;  but  not 
much  thought  of  the  city  as  invested  with  a  character  and  life 
of  its  own;  as  a  kind  of  moral  personality  toward  which  one 
might  cherish  a  loyal  love.  What  is  a  city?  We  are  told  that 
it  is  a  corporation.  Welt,  I  am  afraid  that  that  is  just  about  alt 
there  is  of  it  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us.     Such  a  soulless  entity 


can  inspire  no*  love,  can  call  forth  no  loyalty.  It  is  something- 
that  the  legislature  has  created,  and  we  are  not  generally  moved 
to  worship  the  work  of  such  hands.  The  city  is  thus  invested 
with  a  kind  n(  legal,  formal,  artificial  character,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  appeals  to  our  higher  sentiments.  These  frigid 
conceptions  must  be  put  away  from  our  minds.  It  may  be  use- 
ful, for  some  purposes,  to  consider  the  city  as  a  corporation ;  but 
unless  it  is  vastly  more  than  that  to  the  great  body  of  its  citizens, 
its  history  will  not  be  an  inspiring  one.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  ought  to  be  something  in  the  civic  life  of  a  great  city  which 
admits  of  idealization  ;  something  that  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  citizen;  something  that  inspires  in  him  a  genuine 
devotion.  Can  we  not  think  of  the  city  in  which  we  live  as  be- 
coming, more  and  more,  a  great  social  organism,  bound  together 
by  bonds  that  are  not  wholly  economic — by  human  sympathies 
and  interests ;  with  a  character  to  develop  and  a  destiny  to  fulfill ; 
moving  steadily  forward,  under  the  infi:ience  of  a  righteous  pur- 
pose, in  the  ways  of  peaceful  progress,  strengthening  law,  enlarg- 
ing liberty,  diffusing  intelligence,  promoting  happiness,  becoming, 
through  the  co-operative  good  will  of  its  people,  a  mighty  and 
benignant  Providence  to  all  who  dwell  within  its  walls  ?  Are 
there  not  possibilities  in  the  life  of  these  cities  of  ours  that  can 
make  a  man's  heart  glow  with  great  hopes  and  high  enthusiasms? 

On  what  forces  do  we  rely  for  the  reformation  of  our  munic- 
ipal life?  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  there  must  be 
motives.     What  are  they?    To  what  can  we  appeal  ? 

We  can  appeal  to  the  citizen's  love  of  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness; we  can  show  him  the  filthy  streets  and  the  clogged  sewers 
and  tell  him  that  such  things  ought  not  to  be ;  we  can  awaken 
his  fears  of  cholera ;  and  such  appeals  have  their  place  and  are 
not  ineffectual. 

We  can  show  him,  no  doubt,  that  under  such  government 
as  he  is  permitting,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  security  for  his  person 
and  his  property;  and  that,  also,  is  an  influential  motive. 

What  we  do  urge  upon  him  most  diligently,  is  tlie  increase 
of  the  tax  rate,  and  the  fact  that  unless  he  is  adroit  enough  to 


hide  his  gains  from  the  assessor,  his  profits  will  be  greatly  reduced 
by  the  growth  of  taxation.  This  is  the  motive  on  which  wer 
chiefly  rely.  Municipal  reform,  in  the  conception  of  nine  mea 
out  often,  is  the  reduction  of  the  tax  rate.  Well,  that  Is  not  an 
insignificant  matter;  it  ought  to  be  duly  considered,  and  it  will 
be ;  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will  be  overlooked. 

But  can  we  draw  from  all  these  considerations  an  adequate 
motive  power  for  the  work  of  thoroughly  reforming  the  govern- 
ments of  our  cities?  Will  the  craving  for  comfort,  and  the  fear  of 
contagion,  coupled  with  the  wish  for  a  reduction  of  taxes,  call 
forth  an  energy  and  a  unity  of  popular  feeling  which  will  achieve 
the  glorious  work  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  they  reckon  ill  who  put 
their  trust  in  such  forces,  Down  on  this  plane,  pottering  with 
such  motives,  we  shall  find  our  structure  crumbling  under  our 
hands;  any  gains  that  we  make  in  one  direction  will  be  neutral- 
ized by  losses  in  another.  Unless  we  can  find  something  higher 
and  nobler  than  this  to  work  for,  our  labor  will  be  as  the  task  of 
Sisyphus. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  the 
administration  of  the  municipality  on  business  principles.  In  a 
certain  narrow  sense  this  saying  may  be  justified.  We  ought  to 
have  a  metliodical,  economical  administration,  of  course;  we 
ought  to  insist  on  getting  money's  worth  for  our  taxes.  But 
otlier  than  business  principles  must  control  our  people  and  their 
representatives  in  office,  else  we  shall  continue  to  have  precisely 
what  we  have  had.  The  trouble  with  our  citizens — our  best  cit- 
izens— has  always  been  that  they  have  quite  too  much  inclined 
to  base  their  civic  action  upon  "  business  principles."  They  have 
aXwdiys  wanted  to  buy  the  benefits  of  good  municipal  government 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  sell  them  in  the  dearest  Their 
problem  has  been  to  get  just  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves 
out  of  the  city  and  to  give  just  as  little  as  possible  in  return  for 
it — of  time,  of  money,  of  sacrifice.  So  long  as  this  is  the  pre- 
vailing purpose  of  the  citizens,  it  will  be  the  prevailing  purpose 
of  their  representatives  in  office;  business  principles  will  control 
their  conduct;  office  will  be  to  them  an  opportunity  of  gain, and 
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ice  that  good  government 
principles  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  than  what  we  describe  as 
business  principles. 

It  calls  for  the  recognition  of  civic  ideals;  for  a  vision  that 
can  discern  not  merely  the  city  that  stands  upon  the  earth,  but 
the  fairer  city  which  is  coming  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  after 
whose  pattern  the  earthly  forms  must  be  continually  reshaped. 
There  is  just  as  much  need  in  the  city  as  in  the  nation  of  cherish- 
ing an  ideal  of  liberty,  of  purity,  of  perfection;  of  leaving  the 
things  that  are  behind,  and  stretching  forth  unto  the  things  that 
are  before ;  of  cultivating  a  generous  faith  and  a  high  enthusiasm. 
There  is  need  of  thinking  much  of  a  kind  of  civic  life  that  is  not 
yet,  but  that  might  be.  and  that  ought  to  be.  and  that  must  be  if 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven ;  a  city  whose  ofHccrs  shall  be  peace  and 
whose  exactors  righteousness;  a  city  whose  homes  shall  be 
sacred  and  secure;  whose  traflfic  shall  be  wholesome  and  benefi- 
cent; whose  laborers  shall  go  forth  to  their  cheerful  toil  unbur- 
dened by  the  heavy  hand  of  legalized  monopolies;  whose  laws 
shall  foster  no  more  curses,  nor  open  the  gates  to  whatsoever 
worketh  abomination  or  maketh  a  He;  whose  streets  shall  be  full 
of  happy  children,  playing  in  safety  and  learning  the  great  les- 
sons of  civic  piety,  and  whose  citizens  on  any  shore  shall  find 
their  thoughts  turning  homeward  with  a  great  longing,  while 
they  cry: 

"  If  I  forget  thee,  O  city  of  my  heart  ! 
Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning; 
Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth 
If  I  remember  thee  not. 
If  I  prefer  thee  not 
Above  my  chief  joy." 
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President  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  at  the  Twelfth  Interna- 
tional Christian  Endeavor  Convention,  held  at  Montreal,  in  July, 
1893,  fired  the  first  Christian  citizenship  gun  that  was  heard 
around  the  Christian  Endeavor  world.  He  said :  '*  Let  me  go  so 
far  as  to  suggest  two  or  thr^e  '  larger  things  *  for  the  year  to 
come,  which  I  believe  may  well  occupy  the  thoughts,  the  prayers, 
the  energies  of  all  Endeavorers.  One  of  these  advance  steps  that 
we  may  take  is  the  cultivation  of  a  larger  and  more  intelligent 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  Christian  citizenship.  How  shall  this  be 
done  ?  By  all  joining,  as  a  society,  some  one  political  party  ? 
Not  unless  we  know  of  some  party  that  embraces  all  the  saints 
and  none  of  the  rascals;  one  that  is  always  right  and  never 
wrong.  But,  whether  you  are  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  a 
Third-party  man  or  a  Populist,  a  Blue  or  a  Grit,  it  can  be  done 
by  bringing  your  vote  and  your  influence — for  your  influence, 
fair  Endeavorers,  is  often  as  powerful  as  your  brother's  vote — 
to  the  test  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  pledge.  You  have  prom- 
ised in  that  to  do  whatever  He  would  like  to  have  you  do ;  then 
vote  as  He  would  like  to  have  you  vote ;  then  you  will  not 
knowingly  vote  for  a  bad  man  or  a  bad  measure;  and  if  need 
be,  you  will  sacrifice  your  party  rather  than  your  principles. 
When  politicians  realize  that  men  with  principles  are  watching 
their  nominations,  they  will  not  dare  to  put  up  a  bad  man  for 
your  suffrage,  for  the>'  will  realize  what  so  many  of  the  secular 
papers  expressed  last  summer,  after  that  wonderful  convention 
in  New  York  City,  that  there  is  a  new  moral  force  in  this  country 


that  must  be  reckoned  with.  Go  to  the  primaries  of  your  p»arty, 
and  take  your  Christian  Endeavor  pledge  with  you.  Go  to  the 
caucus ;  get  into  the  legislature ;  stand  for  Congress  or  for  Parlia- 
ment ;  but,  when  you  get  there,  for  God  and  the  church  and 
your  country  do  what  He  would  like  to  have  you  do," 

At  the  last  annual  Christian  Endeavor  Convention,  held  last 
July,  in  this  beautiful,  hospitable  city  of  Cleveland,  President 
Clark's  annual  address  contained  these  ringing  words;  "  Again, 
Christian  Endeavorers,  strike  once  more  for  good  citizenship. 
Right  nobly  have  you  rallied  around  this  standard  during  the 
past  year.  From  East  and  West  and  Nortli  and  South  has  come 
the  good  news — Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  the  election 
of  good  men,  for  the  enactment  of  good  laws,  for  sturdy  and 
steady  opposition  to  the  saloon,  the  gambling  hell,  the  lottery, 
the  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  It  stands  by  such  men  as  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst,  and  ever>'  kindred  spirit  in  every  political  party 
that  seeks  to  purify  politics  and  to  make  this  Immanuel's  land. 
I  congratulate  you  that  none  of  you  have  been  cajoled  into 
making  our  organization  the  tail  of  any  political  kite.  To  be  a 
Christian  Endcavorcr  does  not  mean  that  one  is  necessarily  a 
Republican,  or  a  Democrat,  or  a  Populist,  or  a  Third-party  man, 
a  Tory  or  a  Liberal.  It  does  mean  that  he  is  necessarily  a  good 
citizen,  and  that  he  will  exert  every  ounce  of  his  influence,  to' 
whichever  sex  he  belongs  (if  the  young  men  will  excuse  the 
generic  pronoun),  for  the  right.  While  Tammany  flourishes  in 
New  York,  and  open  gambling  in  Chicago,  and  licensed  prostitu- 
tion in  New  Orleans,  and  the  Louisiana  Lottery  has  moved  only 
across  the  street  to  Honduras,  the  outlook  is  dark.  It  is  dark, 
but  not  hopeless.  Thank  God  for  the  year's  work  !  But  you 
have  only  struck  once,  Endeavorers.  Strike  again,  and  again, 
and  again,  until,  if  Christ  should  come  to  Chicago,  or  New  York, 
or  Toronto,  or  San  Francisco,  He  will  find  clean  streets,  and  clean 
city  halls,  and  clean  men  in  them,  with  never  a  brothel  or  a  dive 
to  pollute  the  air  that  He  should  breathe."  Ten  months  have 
passed  since  those  words  were  spoken,  and  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  the  Christian  Endeavor  campaign  for  Christian  citizenship 
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has  cultivated  a  greater  and  more  intelligent  spirit  of  patriotism 
everywhere. 

In  Wisconsin  the  following  petition  was  circulated,  signed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  that  state :  "  We,  electors 
and  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  do  earnestly  petition  your  honorable 
body  to  adopt  the  following  measures,  as  a  public  necessity  to 
good  government  in  our  beloved  commonwealth :  A  pure  pol- 
itics act,  making  it  a  penal  offense  for  candidates  for  municipal, 
county  or  state  offices  to  offer  money  or  official  rewards  for  votes 
or  the  procuring  of  votes ;  and  to  compel  political  committees  to 
account  under  oath  for  the  receipts  and  disbursement  of  funds 
contributed  for  campaign  purposes."  "  No  license  "  was  carried 
in  Madison  and  at  Janesville,  the  young  women,  and  may  their 
number  increase,  systematically  urged  every  male  friend  and 
acquaintance  to  attend  the  primaries  of  his  party. 

In  the  far  state  of  Washington,  a  clean  reform  ticket  was 
supported  in  Spokane  and  saloons  closed  on  Sunday  in  Walla 
Walla.  Florida  reports  a  year  of  educational  work  and  seven 
<iistrict  organizations.  At  Orlando  pledged  attendance  of  voters 
at  the  primaries  was  secured.  California  has  taken  a  stand 
against  the  open  Sunday  saloons  in  her  great  cities  and  vigorous 
is  the  battle.  In  Iowa  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  at  Shcnan- 
doah^originated  a  bill  which  became  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sale 
or  giving  of  tobacco  to  minors  under  sixteen  and  many  societies 
have*had  copies  of  the  bill  posted  conspicuously  in  hotels  and 
stores.  Kansas  Endeavorers  had  a  part  in  arousing  a  public 
sentiment  that  elected  a  legislature  that  in  turn  drove  lotteries 
from  within  iheir  borders,  closed  gambling  places,  made  gam- 
bling a  felony  and  strengthened  the  prohibitory  liquor  laws. 

In  a  large  number  of  towns  in  Illinois,  the  question  of  license 
cr  no  license  has  been  fought  out  successfully  in  the  past  two 
years.  Much  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  Endeavorers.  The 
••  Humphrey  bill,"  an  iniquitous  measure  in  the  interests  of  the 
race-track  gamblers,  passed  the  Illinois  Senate,  but  has  been 
snowed  under  in  the  House  by  petitions  and  letters  to  the  indi- 
vidual members,  from  all  parts  of  tlie  stiUe,  mostly  the  work  of 


Endeavorers.  At  Marengo,  111.,  at  the  last  two  elections  on 
license  or  no  license,  the  Chnstian  Endeavorers  have  secured  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  churches,  hired  good  speakers  and  won. 
At  Champaign,  111.,  the  Christian  Endeavorers  prepared  a  bill 
for  the  legislature  prohibiting  saloons  within  four  miles  of  any 
state  educational  institution  and  the  Christian  Endeavorers  cir- 
culated petitions  through  the  entire  state.  The  bill  is  now  before 
the  legislature,  and  they  think  it  will  pass.  In  Missouri  the  par- 
ticular battle  has  been  for  a  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Kansas  City  has  faced  the  open  Sunday  saloon  and  has  stood  for 
enforcement  of  laws  regulating  the  drink  traffic. 

I  find  in  going  over  the  reports  that  have  come  to  me  from 
almost  every  large  city  in  the  land  that  there  is  a  great  similarity 
in  work  accomplished  and  methods  employed.  In  some  cities, 
like  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  others,  mass  meetings  have  been  held  and  much 
done  along  educational  Unes  that  must  bear  fruit  in  the  coming 
year.  Watch  fires  are  burning  and  beacon  lights  arc  being  dis- 
played the  land  over.  I  could  weary  you  with  further  detailed 
report  of  work  accomplished  in  Nebraska;  in  Indiana,  particu- 
larly, the  organized  support  of  the  Nicholson  bill;  in  Texas, 
Delaware,  Michigan  and  other  states.  Such  work  as  securing  five 
thousand  and  forty-seven  signatures  to  a  petition  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  mayor  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  requesting  him  to  en- 
force the  Sunday  liquor  law. 

Permit  me  to  share  with  you  nuggets  gleaned  from  a  report 
which  comes  to  me  of  the  work  done  in  Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  by  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Union.  It  will  serve  to  show  what  can  be 
done  by  one  Christian  Endeavor  Union.  Resolutions  denounc- 
ing penny-in-the-slot  machines,  gambling  houses,  etc.  (Doubt- 
less without  direct  casual  connection,  but  as  a  coincidence  notice- 
able, within  a  month  the  mayor  suppressed  the  machines,  and 
the  judges  raided  and  fined  the  gamblers  as  not  before  in  years.) 
Anti-lottery  (Honduras)  petitions  circulated  and  fonvarded  to 
Congress ;  Local  Union  Good  Citizenship  Committee  appointed, 
and  all  societies  not  having  such  committees  urged  to  form  one. 
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Sixty-eight  saloonkeq^crs  successfully  petitioned  the  Common 
Council  to  pass  an  ordinEmcc  forbidding  temperance  night  lunch 
wagons.  Using  its  complete  city  organization  the  Local  Union 
quietly,  in  a  few  days,  secured  three  thousand  signatures  to  the 
mayor  to  veto  the  ordinance.  He  did  so,  and  the  Common 
Council  sustained  him.  During  Fourth  of  July  week,  all  Y.  P. 
5.  C.  E.  churches  were  asked  to  hold  Good  Citizenship  prayer 
meetings.  Nearly  all  the  pastors  on  the  following  Sunday 
preached  Good  Citizenship  sermons,  which  were  printed  in  all 
the  papers,  and  6vc  thousand  copies  of  a  Good  Citizenship  cir- 
cular were  distributed  in  the  city.  The  Common  Council  rejected 
J.  B.  Brooks,  president  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  police  justice.  The 
Local  C.  E.  Union  quickly  secured  nineteen  hundred  names  of 
citizens  to  the  Council  to  confirm  him.  For  weeks  the  matter 
was  an  exciting  issue  as  to  whether  the  police  justice  should  be 
one  acceptable  to  the  law-abiding  element.  The  Common  Council 
were  glad  to  get  out  of  the  matter  by  confirming  another  man,  not 
to  their  satisfaction,  but  agreeable  to  the  best  citizens.  In  Janu- 
ary, the  Local  Union,  through  two  officers  oi  the  Union,  quietly 
waited  on  the  mayor  and  asked  him  to  stop  the  illegal  sale  of 
liquor  on  Sunday.  He  promised  to  make  an  attempt.  The  city 
was  surprised  on  two  successive  Sundays  by  systematic  raids  on 
saloons,  the  first  for  a  very  long  time.  Then  the  raids  stopped. 
A  Legislative  Investigating  Committee  came  to  Syracuse,  the 
mayor  being  the  first  investigated.  He  afterwards  gave  the  in- 
vestigation as  a  reason  why  the  raids  at  the  request  of  the  Y.  P. 
S.  C.  E.  stopped.  Meantime  a  temperance  evangelist  began 
work  under  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  auspices  in  town.  The  Y.  P.  S.  C. 
£.  Local  Union  had  also  in  the  meantime  voted  to  circulate  a  pe- 
tition to  the  mayor  to  enforce  the  law.  Not  knowing  what  the 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  had  done,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  started  a  petition  with 
which  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  and  churches  heartily  co-operated. 
Five  thousand  names  were  secured  which  were  presented  to  the 
mayor,  Monday,  April  15,  1895,  by  representatives  of  the  Minis- 
ters' Association,  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  president  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E., 
with  speeches.    The  mayor,  in  reply,  said  he  would  continue  his 


efforts  to  enforce  the  law.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens,  in  the 
largest  hall,  Sunday  P.  M.,  April  7th,  the  president  of  the  Y.  P. 
S.  C.  E.  offered  resolutions  calling  on  the  mayor  to  '*  Stop  the 
illegal  Sunday  sale  and  keep  it  stopped."  The  Local  Union,  in 
ways  best  known  to  itself,  is  accumulating  evidence  as  to  viola- 
tion of  taw  as  to  disorderly  houses  and  other  forms  of  law- 
breaking. 

I  cannot  close  my  paper  without  referring  to  the  very  excel- 
lent record  of  the  young  people  of  Newark^  N.  J.,  and  vicinity. 
You  will  6nd  upon  investigation  that  in  that  city  there  is  a  keen 
appreciation  of  municipal  obligations,  a  familiarity  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  municipal  government.  The  Christian  Endeavor  and 
other  young  people's  societies  have  declared  their  principles. 
Here  are  some  of  them : 

"  The  Union  shall  strive  to  remove  from  the  city  all  tempta- 
tions to  vice  not  lawfully  permitted,  and  to  effect  the  repeal  of 
all  legislation  by  which  such  temptations  are  permitted ;  shall 
attempt  to  check  the  purchasing  of  votes  and  other  abuses  con- 
nected with  the  ballot  box  ;  shall  urge  Christian  people  to  attend 
the  primaries  of  their  parties  and  insist  upon  the  nomination  for 
office  of  men  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  this  organ- 
ization ;  shall  submit  to  the  proper  authorities  evidence  to  con- 
vict officials  who  are  recreant  to  the  trusts  confided  to  them  by 
the  people;  shall  collect,  for  the  convenience  of  pastors  and  the 
information  of  the  Christian  public,  important  data  concerning 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  city,  the  same  to  be 
given  out  at  the  discretion  of  the  union.  It  shall  oppose  the 
infringement  by  private  enterprises  or  that  of  corporations  upon 
the  safety  of  life  or  limb  or  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  Union 
declines  to  endorse  any  political  party  or  support  any  independ- 
ent nomination  for  office.  The  Union  hopes  to  accomplish  these 
results  by  no  hasty  or  spasmodic  attempt  at  reform;  but  by 
arduous,  cautious  and  relentless  effort,  and  requests  the  aid  of 
good  citizens  in  the  furtherance  of  its  principles." 

I  must  not  close  ^^^thout  mentioning  the  fact  that  through 
7k€  Golden  Rule,  the  international  organ  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
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once  a  month  a  systematic  study  of  citizenship  has  been  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Graham  Taylor.  Cibzcnship  clubs  have  been 
organized  and  the  various  departments  of  education,  temperance, 
literature,  relief,  arousing  public  sentiment,  expressing  public 
sentiment  In  petitions  and  meetings,  putting  forward  good  men 
and  measures  and  defeating  bad  ones  in  the  primaries,  at  the 
polls  and  in  the  Councils  of  city  and  state,  enforcing  laws  already 
gained,  strengthening  the  hands  of  honest  officials  and  exposing 
corruption,  have  all  been  emphasized  and  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  thousands  and  thousands  of  readers.  The  result  has  been 
good,  but  what  has  been  done  gives  good  promise  of  better  plans 
and  work  in  the  future. 

You  will  excuse  me  for  taking  further  time.  I  hope  what 
I  have  stated  will  in  some  degree  assist  you  all  to  see  that  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  is  to  be  a  mightj'  force  in  securing  better  govern- 
ment. Dr.  Parkhurst  said  in  Boston  not  long  since:  "  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  what  a  prominent  politician  of  my  own  city 
-said  the  other  day  about  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement.  He 
said,  'It  is  becoming  an  influence  that  will  yet  work  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  state  of  New  York."  '  But  it  is  not  a  political 
organization  at  alt,*  said  his  friend.  To  this  the  politician  replied 
that  'the  society  will  have  all  the  greater  influence  on  that  very 
account'" 

That  politician  was  right.  These  two  million  and  a  half  of 
young  people  are  not  going  to  band  themselves  into  any  political 
organization  or  party  or  movement,  but  they  are  as  individuals, 
going  to  stand  for  a  more  intelligent  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
Christian  citizenship  ever>'where.  Their  warfare  has  been  fear- 
lessly waged.  One  young  life  has  been  sacrificed  at  the  polls. 
But  Bat  Shea's  victim,  Robert  Ross,  of  Troy,  cruelly  murdered 
at  the  voting  booth  doing  his  duty,  still  lives,  and  we  press  on 
over  his  body  to  catch  his  spirit,  determined  in  the  right  to  put 
to  flight  Bat  Sheas  everywhere,  whether  it  be  in  Troy,  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York  or  in  the  remotest  hamlet  over  which  the 
stars  and  stripes  swings  its  peaceful  folds.     God  save  America! 
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There  U  not  a  city  in  this  land  that  does  not  go  to  the  leg- 
islature every  year  or  two  to  have  its  charter  mended.  So  great 
a  variety  of  administrative  construction  has  resulted  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  devise  anything  ia 
that  line  that  has  not  already  been  somewhere  tried,  and  that 
more  than  once.  All  the  same  we  have  not  a  single  city,  from 
the  smallest  to  the  largest,  from  Spokane,  in  the  youthful  West, 
to  Rutland  in  old  Vermont,  that  does  not  loudly  and  justly  com- 
plain of  incompetence  and  maladministration  in  the  conduct  of 
its  proper  business. 

These  being  admitted  facts,  I  know  not  what  good  any  rea- 
sonable man  can  look  for  from  stiU  pursuing  those  lines  of  so-called 
reform  which  have  proved  so  constantly  futile,  or  worse  than 
futile.  In  my  own  opinion,  any  city  you  please  has  got  a  char- 
ter good  enough,  if  only  it  were  officered  by  honest  and  capable 
functionaries.  To  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  pbce  is  the 
great  and  fundamental  problem  of  politics  in  whatever  sphere ; 
and  until,  and  unless,  a  way  be  devised  to  do  this,  all  the  struggles 
of  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  will  continue  hereafter  to  prove 
as  idle  as  they  have  confessedly  been  heretofore.  It  is  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  as  it  presents  itself  in  cities,  that  I  ad- 
dress myself.  But  before  we  undertake  the  cure  of  an  ailment, 
we  must  ascertain  the  seat  and  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  seat 
can  only  be  in  our  election  system,  for  it  is  through  the  polls 
that  all  our  high  responsible  officers  get  into  power,  the  lower 
sort,  through  the  favor  and  appointment  of  these.  But  why  do 
not  the  people  now  elect  good  men  ?     There  is  no  law  to  hinder 
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them ;  and  certainly  nine  out  of  ten  want  nothing  else  but  good 
government,  and  good  officers  as  the  means  to  it. 

The  universal  ans^ver  to  this  inquiry  will  be  "  that  politicians. 
<oUected  into  party  organizations,  obstruct  their  way  by  making 
bad  nominations."  And  certain  it  is  that  these  organizations 
now  exercise,  and  have  long  exercised,  an  absolute  domination 
over  the  selection  of  public  officers  and  thereby  oyer  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  business.  Here  then,  you  say,  is  the  real 
root  of  all  our  trouble.  By  no  means;  we  have  not  got  to  the 
bottom  yet.  This  explanation  only  sets  the  question  a  step  Car* 
ther  back.  The  real  problem  is :  What  is  it  that  has  enabled 
politicians  to  substitute  their  personal  and  selfish  purposes  for 
the  public  will,  to  steal  from  us  the  management  of  our  own 
affairs,  and  make  us  do  the  things  they  would  not? 

On  what  foundation  does  political  organization  stand  that  it 
so  parcels  out,  tike  the  prime  minister  of  a  nominal  sovereign, 
all  public  function,  leaving  to  the  majesty  of  the  people  only  to 
sign  its  mandates  ?  Through  what  loophole,  in  the  relation  of 
the  people  to  the  helm  of  power,  has  this  monstrous  usurper 
made  his  way  ?  Evidently  it  must  be  looked  for  somewhere  in 
our  own  election  system,  for  it  is  only  through  this  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  people  are  connected  with  the  helm  of  state. 

Now  what  is  the  present  election  law,  in  its  application,  for 
instance,  to  the  choice  of  public  magistrates  in  this  city?  The 
law  says  :  "  Citizens,  go  to  the  polls  on  such  a  day  and  say  whom 
you  want  for  mayor,  and  whom  for  alderman,"  and  so  on.  That 
is  all  there  is  of  the  law,  in  substance  and  in  spirit  But  now 
mark,  suppose  that  nothing  else  should  be  donc^  nothing  antici- 
patory, no  general  conferences  held  or  wide  combinations  made, 
and  no  tickets  prepared,  what  would  be  the  inevitable  result? 
Would  it  not  be  that  your  votes  most  often  would  be  so  scattered 
that  no  man  would  receive  even  a  decent  plurality  of  them,  and 
that  some  loud  fanatic,  active  demagogue,  or  man  of  one  idea, 
just  then  by  chance  on  exhibition  to  the  simple  minded,  would 
head  the  poll  for  the  chief  magistracy  o(  the  city  ?  Certainly, 
while  many  citizens  would  be  well  fit  for  the  place,  most  rarely 


would  it  happen  that  public  favor  would  spontaneously  unite  on 
any  single  one  of  them.  Now.  it  is  in  this  diversity  and  disper- 
sion of  public  opinion,  and  the  necessity  of  assembling  and  center- 
ing it  upon  single  individuals  as  candidates  for  office,  in  sbor^ 
this  necessity  of  making  nominations  that  political  and  party 
organization  had  its  origin.  It  sprang  into  life,  at  fir^t  in  irregu- 
lar and  feeble  forms,  in  every  part  of  the  country  the  moment 
that  the  personality  of  revolutionary  characters  had  ceased  to 
control  the  politics  of  the  people.  With  time  it  has  strength- 
ened and  matured  till  now  every  high  officer  of  federal,  state  and 
municipal  government,  with  only  the  rarest  exceptions,  is  seUcud 
— mark  the  word — in  its  privy  councils.  A  few  individuals,  and 
often  a  single  man.  has  in  his  hands  the  officering  of  our  gov- 
ernments in  every  sphere.  To  the  people  is  left,  at  the  most,  only 
a  choice  between  two,  or  possibly  tliree  or  four.  They  eltct — 
mark  again  the  word — but  never  stUct  their  rulers. 

Thus  the  law,  which  meant  to  give  the  selection  of  public 
functionaries  directly  to  the  people,  has  become  a  dead  letter, 
because  what  it  proposes  is  an  impossibility — I  mean  in  all  those 
constituencies  where  the  number  of  voters  is  too  great  for  them 
to  assemble  and  hold  orderly  conference,  as  in  a  town  meeting. 
Power  has  been  yielded  up  to  part^'  politicians,  because  their 
principles  of  organization  are  founded  on  reason  and  the  limita- 
tions of  human  nature,  while  the  present  law  is  not.  Nor  can 
tftat  pov^er  ever  he  taken  from  t/tem  until  the  people  are  organised 
on  similar  lines.  Let  us  see  how  this  can  be  done — done  in  this 
city. 

Now  the  whole  scheme  of  party  organization  rests  on  two 
irrefragible  principles :  First,  that  when  men  are  to  act  in  unison 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  object,  such  as  the  se- 
lection of  a  public  functionary,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  hold  conference  together;  and,  second,  that  where 
the  number  is  too  great  for  such  conference  to  be  well  held  in  a 
personal  assembly  of  them  all,  they  must  be  divided  up  for  the 
purpose  of  such  conference  into  sections,  and  Bnish  their  work 
by  delegation.     Here  we  have  the  party  conference,  or  caucus. 
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through  which,  whether  fraudulent  or  fair,  the  popular  will  can 
alone  5nd  expression,  and  the  convention,  in  which  so  far  as  the 
choice  of  the  party  is  concerned,  its  work  is  in  effect  completed; 
what  rollows  at  the  polls  being  even  now  but  a  form,  or,  at  most. 
a  test  of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  candidates.  Now  can 
any  man  have  witnessed  or  heard  about  the  constant  and  suc- 
cessful operation  for  long  years  of  this  method  of  organizing  and 
centering  the  will  and  choice  of  each  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
general  public  without  seeing  and  confessing  that  it  is  the  method 
of  nature  and  necessity ;  and  that  only  by  applying  it  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  can  the  domination  of  parties  and 
politicians  be  shaken  off? 

Let  us  consider  how  such  application  can  be  best  made  in 
such  a  city  as  this,  with  the  sole  object  of  organizing  the  major 
purposes  of  the  whole  body  of  voters,  It  is  the  practice  of  pol- 
iticians, I  believe,  to  make  their  caucus  districts  coextensive  and 
coincident  with  election  districts.  But  there  are  several  fatal 
objections  to  this  gec^raphical  boundary.  In  many  cases,  espe- 
cially in  our  growing  cities,  it  would  need  to  be  often  changed, 
and  even  then  the  absolute  equality  in  numbers  between  the  dis- 
tricts which  is  necessary  to  the  ascertainment  and  rule  of  the 
majority  must  be  impossible.  Besides,  these  changes  of  bound- 
ary would  give  room  for  gerrymandering  and  for  colonization 
by  politicians,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  permanency  would 
facilitate  their  operations  like  the  map  of  an  engineer. 

A  better  way  has  been  devised,  which  secures  a  full  coinci- 
dence of  numbers  and  power,  excludes  the  possibility  of  every 
form  of  fraud,  and  effects  a  just  mixture  of  the  various  influences 
and  personalities  which  constitute  political  society.  We  proceed 
now  to  establish  a  municipal  government  in  accordance  with  the 
organized  and  major  will  of  the  people.  I.  Let  the  names  of  all 
the  voters  in  a  ward  be  deposited  in  a  panel,  publicly  drawn 
therefrom  one  by  one  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  authorities, 
and  distributed  as  they  arc  drawn  into  equal  lots  or  companies 
of  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  each.  2.  Each  of  these 
lots  shall  constitute  a  primary  constituency,  shall  be  assembled 
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in  strict  privacy  by  personal  notice  to  each  of  its  members,  and, 
organized  like  a  town  meeting,  proceed  to  select  from  among  the 
voters  of  the  ward,  but  not  of  its  own  number^  and  by  the  vote 
of  a  majority  of  those  present,  a  representative  elector.  3.  The 
electors  so  chosen  in  each  ward  being  duly  assembled  in  public 
session  shall  select  and  appoint  the  alderman  and  other  ofHcers 
of  the  ward.  4.  The  electors  chosen  in  alt  the  wards  of  the  city 
shall,  also  in  public  session,  elect  the  mayor  and  other  elective 
officers  of  the  city  at  large.  5.  These  proceedings  are  to  be 
repeated  every  second  year.  6.  Any  officer  of  a  ward  or  of  the 
city,  including  representative  electors,  may  be  summanly  removed 
by  the  power  to  which  he  owes  his  office. 

Thus,  though  it  is  impossible  for  all  the  voters  in  a  ci^  to 
take  part  in  directly  selecting  their  civic  officers,  they  may  all 
have  a  part  in  choosing  those  who  shall  select  them.  These  are 
the  essential  principles  of  my  system;  regulations  of  detail  arc 
omitted.  That  is  all,  and,  save  in  the  far  better  method  of  con- 
stituting the  primary,  it  is  strictly  on  the  lines  of  that  party 
organization  which  by  its  spontaneous  birtli,  its  universal  prev- 
alence in  our  own  country  and  its  successful  invasion  of  Great 
Britain,  and  wherever  else  the  rule  of  the  people  gets  footing,  has 
demonstrated  itself  to  be  the  natural  logical,  and  only  possible 
method  of  organizing  public  opinion  or  the  public  will, 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  primary  assemblies, 
and  the  limitation  of  their  choice.  First,  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  they  should  all  be  assembled  on  the  same  day.  No 
matter  if  these  elections  run  through  a  montli  if  there  should  be 
any  lack  of  suitable  halls  in  which  to  hold  them.  In  the  next 
place  it  is  deemed  very  important  to  have  the  primary  choose  its 
representative  from  outside  itself  This  would  give  a  wider  field, 
a  selection  from  the  body  of  the  ward  would  be  equally  repre- 
sentative, and,  more  important  still,  we  would  not  have  to  dis- 
cuss a  man  before  his  face. 

In  this  caucus  there  will  be  no  possibiUty  of  fraud,  that 
working  politicians  will  not  be  needed,  and  will  be  reduced  to 
the  level  of  other  men,  and  that  the  people  will  be  put  in  the 
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actual  possession  of  power  and  will  in  effect  select — not  merely 
make  an  election  between  two  candidates  as  now — but  select  from 
among  all  their  neighbors  the  man  whom  they  prefer  as  their 
official  representative.  Partisanship  will  at  once  disappear,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  for  all  agree  that  it  will  have  no  honest  busi- 
ness there.  That  they  will  choose  a  good  man,  though  not 
always  the  best,  no  one  will  doubt  who  believes  in  popular  gov- 
ernment 

And  indeed  I  have  never  heard  but  one  honest  question 
raised  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  has  been  queried  by  some 
timid  souls,  so  long  subject  to  the  rule  of  ambitious  and  self- 
seeking  politicians  that  they  have  come  almost  to  look  upon 
them  as  their  heaven-appointed  masters — a  few  such  have  raised 
the  question  whether  the  same  men  who  managed  and  corrupt 
the  present  caucus  would  not  do  the  same  with  my  fair,  inde- 
pendent and  self-ordered  assembly.  To  this  I  answer  that  they 
can  do  this  only  by  winning  to  their  wishes  a  majority  of  its 
members,  which  if  they  can  do  this  they  certainly  have  good 
right  to  rule.  But  they  cannot  do  it,  because  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  fraud  or  indirection  of  any  sort,  any  more  than 
there  is  in  a  town  meeting ;  and  are  not  all  the  thousands  of 
townships  in  the  land  well  governed  and  by  their  best  men? 
Politicians  do  not  now  rule  by  the  favor  of  the  majority,  but  by 
the  activit)'  and  cunning  of  a  few  hirelings,  and  by  having  the 
organization.  The  mass  of  us  accept  the  nominations  of  one 
party  or  the  other  because  the  law  now  provides  us  with  no  way 
of  making  our  own,  and  because  the  ordinary  citizen  has  in  view 
no  sufHcient  future  compensation,  in  office,  contract  or  other 
advantage,  to  induce  him  as  a  volunteer  to  do  the  work  and 
spend  the  time  and  money  year  after  year  that  are  necessary  to 
help  collect,  organize  and  perpetuate  a  party  of  his  own.  This 
last  consideration  supplies  the  true  explanation  why  the  best 
organized  efTbrts  towards  reform,  such  as  the  divorcement  of 
municipal  elections  from  party  politics,  so  constantly  fade  out  so 
soon — as,  I  confidently  predict,  must  all  the  public-spirited  and 
zealous   organizations  represented   here  to-day    unless   by  the 
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change  of  election  methods  here  proposed  they  first  place  the 
will  of  the  people  on  that  base  on  which  the  power  of  politicians 
now  securely  rests. 

This  scheme  is  not  now  presented  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
first  published  full  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  widely  circulated 
through  the  favor  of  the  late  philosopher  and  philanthropist.  Peter 
Cooper,  of  New  York,  who  left  it  in  his  autobiography  that  he 
"  deemed  he  could  do  no  better  service  to  his  country  than  to 
disseminate  it  among  thinking  men  and  legislators."  And  so 
highly  and  universally  was  it  approved  of  by  the  best  intelligence 
of  the  country  (as  I  have  the  evidence  to  show),  that  in  my  sim- 
plicity and  enthusiasm  I  fully  expected  it  to  be  somewhere  set  in 
operation  forthwith.  But  year  after  year  went  by  and  nobody 
stirred,  partly,  no  doubt,  for  the  proverbial  reason  that  "what  is 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's,"  but  principally  because  the 
introduction  of  so  radical  a  change  in  the  vital  knot  of  popular 
government  seemed  an  undertaking  of  incredible  difficulty. 

Three  years  ago  I  determined  to  attempt  its  introduction 
into  the  charter  of  the  little  city  where  I  live ;  not  that  our 
municipal  administration  was  so  very  bad,  but  because  I  believed, 
as  I  still  believe,  that  a  single  example  of  its  operation  would 
ultimately  convert  the  world ;  and  I  shall  describe  as  briefly  as 
possible  my  way  of  going  to  work  and  the  degree  of  my  success, 
together  with  my  final  failure  and  its  cause.  This  I  do,  that  you 
may  see  how  easily  the  first  part  of  the  work  may  be  done,  and 
what  is  the  single  difficulty  that  must  be  surmounted  toward  the 
end. 

I  will  begin  by  saying  that  my  publication  had  been  read 
and  was  approved  of  by  some  of  my  neighbors,  but  it  had  made 
no  sensation  among  the  people,  and  in  fact  was  entirely  unknown 
to  the  great  body  of  them.  Neither  was  there  anything  in  my 
own  career  for  the  forty  years  I  had  lived  in  Oswego  to  give  me 
more  influence  than  any  of  you  gentlemen  might  probably  exer- 
cise at  your  home,  although  as  a  physician  I  was  well  known 
and  sufficiently  respected.  In  the  first  place,  I  went  to  the  con- 
ductors of  the  two  daily  papers,  told  them  I  had  a  project  to  put 
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before  the  people,  and  asked  them  to  publish  whatever  I  should 
send  them,  and  also  any  letters  they  might  receive  in  regard  to 
it,  which  I  should  undertal^e  to  reply  to;  to  all  which  they 
readily  agreed.  In  some  cities  this  should  be  made  strict  matter 
of  contract,  even  if  something  had  to  be  paid  for  it»  lest  the  influ- 
ence of  politics  should  close  their  columns  against  you.  Then 
I  prepared  a  sucdnct  statement  of  what  I  proposed,  with  a  few 
of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  change,  dwelling  most  on  the 
fact  that  the  delegates  of  the  party  caucus  now  in  effect  select  all 
our  elective  officers,  and  that  the  kind  of  caucus  or  primary  pro- 
posed in  my  plan  would  certainly  be  much  better  and  would 
choose  better  men.  I  made  no  allusion  to  local  conditions.  All 
this  I  asked  the  reader  to  cut  out  and  read  again.  To  this  I 
subscribed  the  names,  with  my  own,  of  some  half  a  dozen  well 
and  favorably  known,  or  "  leading  "  citizens,  who  had  given  their 
consent  thereto.  I  also  gave  notice  that  petitions  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  its  favor  would  be  placed  for  signature  in  certain  places 
of  resort,  and,  besides,  that  voters  would  be  personally  called  on 
for  their  names.  Finally  I  invited  everybody  to  offer  objections 
or  ask  explanations  through  the  public  prints.  All  this  was 
done,  and  within  six  weeks  the  petitions  bore  the  signatures  of 
substantially  the  whole  body  of  taxpayers,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  voters  of  every  sort.  Not  one  man  in  twenty  refused  to 
sign  it.  Never  before  had  there  been  so  nigh  an  unanimous 
request  sent  to  the  capitol  by  any  community.  Only  politicians 
withheld  their  names,  nor  all  of  them  at  first.  No  controversy 
was  had  in  the  public  prints  because  no  scrutiny  could  find  any^ 
thing  to  object  to.  The  whole  cost  to  me  of  the  undertaking 
was  very  trifling,  volunteers  doing  most  of  the  work  of  circula- 
ting petitions.  A  bill  to  introduce  the  scheme  into  our  city 
cliarter  was  then  prepared  and  sent  to  our  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature.  Supported  as  it  was  they  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  favor  its  passage,  and  it  easily  passed  the  Repub- 
lican assembly,  its  peculiar  character  perhaps  being  little  noticed, 
and  it  being  the  custom  to  trust  local  measures  much  to  the 
discretion   of  the  immediate  representative.      Then   our  hopes 
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oaty  on  compuUkm.  Among  the  proo6  of  this  was  the  &ct  that 
all  our  pctitiofks  and  other  pliers  had  disappeared.  These,  how- 
ever, were  toon  replaced.  Again  the  bill  went  through  the  house 
of  aMembly,  almost  without  notice,  it  having  been  arranged  by 
our  rcpresenUtiv»  that  the  contest  over  it  should  be  had  in  the 
icnate.  Here  too  it  passed  by  a  single  vote  on  a  party  division, 
bttt  only  after  the  most  bitter  and  strenuous  opposition  to  it  by 
Tammany  and  its  allies.  When  it  came  before  the  governor  we 
strengthened  our  case  by  letters  to  him  in  its  &vor  from  nigh 
every  prominent  man  in  Oswego  of  either  party,  but  he  vetoed 
it  on  the  absurd  and  pretended  grounds  that  "  it  was  a  step  back- 
ward," "  aristocratic,"  and  "  a  copy  of  British  and  other  old  world 
methods,"  but  really  because  the  Democratic  organizers  told 
hhn  he  must  Had  he  not  hoped  for  a  rcnomination  by  them  I 
think  he  would  have  signed  the  bill,  for  I  believe  he  is  as  honest 
as  a  politician  can  afford  to  be. 

The  late  session  of  the  legislature  found  the  Republican 
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party  in  possession  of  everything  at  Albany,  and  if  one  were  to 
judge  from  the  surface  history  of  the  treatment  our  bill  had 
received  there  he  would  anticipate  its  speedy  and  easy  enactment 
into  law.  But  such  was  little  my  expectation,  for  I  had  long 
been  satisfied  that  between  the  spirit  and  motive  of  those  who 
controlled  the  two  parties  there  was  only  the  difference  between 
tweedledum  and  twecdlcdee.  I  bad  indeed  made  up  my  mind 
that  my  measure  was  allowed  to  pass  the  preceding  Republican 
legislature  only  because  its  veto  by  the  governor  was  confidently 
counted  on.  And  accordingly  I  was  not  disappointed  when  Mr. 
Ainsworth.  our  own  immediate  representative,  and  also  a  Repub- 
lican leader  of  the  house,  wrote  me  on  receiving  from  me  again 
the  bill,  that  I  had  better  save  myself  trouble,  "  for  the  bill  could 
never  pass  this  legislature." 

I  relate  this  little  story  simply  because  it  abundantly  dem- 
onstrates that  politicans  easily  sec.  and  in  their  action  confess, 
that  the  system  of  election  that  I  have  now  described  is,  in  itself, 
an  organization  of  the  people,  and  that  where  once  put  in  opera- 
tion it  would  swallow  up  their  party  machines  as  did  the  right- 
eous rod  of  Moses  the  false  serpents  of  old  Nile.  These  people 
care  not  how  much  you  educate  the  people,  or  purify  the  ballot 
box.  they  will  help  you  pass  all  the  laws  you  phrase  against  gam- 
blers and  prostitutes,  but  they  don't  want  a  true  conference  of  the 
people  as  here  proposed  to  be  framed  into  law,  and  substituted 
for  that  fraudulent  or  fictitious  congregation  of  partisans  over 
which  they  preside,  and  whose  delegates,  of  one  party  or  the 
other,  have  for  more  than  fifty  years  selected  every  high  public 
functionary. 

But  is  there  also  another  and  sadder  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  my  brief  narrative?  Must  it  be  inferred  that  no  city  will 
be  able  to  command  from  a  legislature  of  politicians  the  permis- 
sion to  employ  this  system  in  the  election  of  its  magistrates? 
Not  by  any  means.  Oswego  labored  under  infinite  disadvan- 
tages. It  has  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  people.  It  has  no 
representative  of  its  own  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  but 
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on!y  a  third  of  one,  nor  is  it  even  able  to  control  the  nomination 
of  one  in  cither  party. 

From  this  resulted  not  only  that  neither  at  Albany  nor  on 
the  stump  were  politicians  afraid  of  our  power,  but  also  that  the 
character  of  our  undertaking  attracted  little  attention  from  the 
public  press.  Hardly  in  a  single  newspaper  did  I  see  it  correctly 
stated ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  generally  reported  that  we 
proposed  to  choose  our  mayor  and  aldermen  by  casting  lots  \ 
This  ignorance  was  really  simulated,  and  the  hireling  or  enslaved 
partisan  press  made  amends  for  its  previous  neglectfulness  toward 
our  scheme  by  its  adulation  of  the  governor  for  its  veto.  You 
would  have  thought  the  state  had  been  saved  from  the  maw  of 
the  Nemaean  lion.  No,  if  our  city  had  the  population,  the  repre- 
sentation, and  the  influence  of  Buffalo,  Rochester  or  Syracuse — 
had  it  been  such  a  city  as  this  is  where  we  are  now  assembled, 
we  should  have  in  operation  to-day  the  method  of  election  on 
which  we  had  set  our  hearts.  No  again,  the  great  truth  that  is  to 
be  learned  from  poor  Oswego's  case  is  that  the  system  of  election 
here  proposed  is  so  simple,  and  its  advantages  so  obvious  and  so 
important,  that  the  people  at  large  understand,  appreciate  and 
eagerly  ask  for  it  the  moment  it  is  plainly  presented  to  them. 
This  would  prove  as  true  anywhere  else  as  it  did  in  Oswego.  To 
present  it  in  a  simple  form  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the 
attention  of  all  of  the  voters,  pointing  out  that  its  principles  of 
operation  arc  identical  with  those  of  that  party  organization  which 
has  shown  itself  to  be  all  powerful  because  derived  from  nature 
itself  and  every  necessity,  and  to  point  out  how  infinitely  supe* 
rior  to  that  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  primary  assembly, 
making  it  general  instead  of  partisan  and  giving  it  the  panoply 
of  law — this  done  and  you  will  not  fail  to  find  the  great  body  of 
the  people — all  indeed,  who  feel  an  honest  interest  in  the  public 
welfare,  ready  to  sign  your  petitions. 

Such  unanimity  in  a  dty  of  mark  no  legislature  will  dare  to 
resist.  Nor  need  the  whole  business  cost  so  much  in  money, 
time  and  trouble  as  the  average  expenditure  of  a  congressman 
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to  get  elected.    I  know  by  actual  experiment  what  I  am  speak- 
ing of. 

There  are  hundreds  of  men  in  every  dty,  who,  singly  and 
alone,  can  accomplish  this  task.  To  such,  I  offer  the  aid  of  my  own 
experience,  and  of  what  else  may  flow  from  the  constant  study 
of  the  subject  for  many  years. 
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LIST  OF  DELEGATES  AT  CLEVELAND 
CONFERENCE. 


Nbw  Yors  Cmr  Club. 

James  C  Carter,  Jame*  W.  Fryor,  8.  Carmui  Harriott,  R.  W.  G.  WcJllog-. 
Hon.  AUied  R.  ConUioBr. 

PBItJU}BLPBIA  MtrNlCtPAL  LKACUB. 

George  Burnbam,  Jr.,  Charle*  Ricbardson,  Herbert  Welsh,  DftTld  Waller- 
stela,  CUnton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

National  Civil  Servicb  Rbfobm  LsAone. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Baltimore;  Lucius  B.  Swift,  lodlanapolisi  WiUiam 

B.  Cnshing,  Cleveland. 

lliLWAUEEB  MtrraciPAL  Lkagve. 

John  A.  Butler,  John  P.  Burke,  Prank  M.  Hoyt,  Prancls  B.  Eeene,  Edward 
E.  West,  Henrys.  Kskuche. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Chamber  op  Comubrcs. 

Daniel  Bail?,  C.  O.  Basaett,  D.  C.  Caswell,  Dr.  W.  B.  Humtatoo,  L  P. 
Lampson. 

AMERICAN   iNSTITimS  OP  CIVICS. 

James  Biimett,  Dexter  B.  Chambers,  Hon.  J.  B.  Ingersol,  Clifford  J.  Xing, 
Samuel  Mather,  Charles  A.  Post,  H.  A.  Sherwin,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodmff; 
Philadelphia. 

Clevklanu  Cmc  Federation. 

Hon.  B.  J.  Blandio,  Pres.  CaAj  Staley,  Rev.  H.  C.  Haydn,  D-  D.,  Mrs.  B- J. 
Fhtnney,  Rev.  Levi  Gilbert,  W.  R.  Warner,  Gen,  H.  J.  Elwell,  A.  C  Caakey. 
Charles  P.  Olney,  Emil  Joseph,  Rev.  L.  L.  Taylor. 

PSNNS'VLVANIA  CiVIL  SERVICE   REFORM   ASSOCIATIO.N. 

Hon.  William  M.  Kennedy,  Allegheny ;  Herbert  Welsh,  Philadelphia; 
Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia;  Clinton  Rogers  Woodmtf,  Philadelphia. 

Obio  State  Board  op  Commerce. 

Henry  Perkins.  Akron;  Hon.  E.  J.  Blandtn,  Cleveland;  B.  M.  Thrcaher^ 
Dayton;  L.  S.  Baamgardner,  Toledo;  Henry  A.  Griffin,  Cleveland. 

Lorain,  Ohio,  Chamber  op  Coumeecb. 

Hon.  George  Wlckens,  J.  A.  Coffinberry.  John  Stang,  Charles  N.  Snyder, 

C.  L.  Penney. 
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PhUADBLPHZA  WOHXN'S  BB&LTB  PkOTSCTTVB  A8S0CXAT10M. 

Mn.  Cbarlu  Kichardson,  Mn.  George  Bomhsm,  Jr.,  Mrs.  CUnton  Roger* 
WoodmflEl 

Nsw  York  Civic  Lsaoub. 

Un.  Robert  Abbe,  Mrs.  C.  A.  RnnUe. 

Baltihorb  Reform  Lraoub. 

Cbvles  J.  Bonaparte,  William  J.  Dickey,  Frederick  W.  Schnltz. 

MuNidPAi.  Club  or  Rochbstkr,  N.  Y. 

Frank  J.  Amaden,  John  Bower,  Joaeph  T.  Ailing,  laaac  Adler. 

dry  Clcb  op  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Montgomery  G.  Cnrtia,  J.  W.  A.  Cloett 

Massillow,  Ohio,  Board  op  Trade. 
Otto  B.  Yonng,  Hon.  S.  A.  Conrad. 

Brooelytt  Law  Bnporcbhent  Socibtt. 
George  Frederick  Elliott,  Samnel  S.  Utter. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Commercial  Ccua 
Joaeph  Hngill,  W.  C.  Paraona. 

BUPPALO  Council  op  Confederated  Good  Goterkmbnt  Clubi,, 
Frank  M.  Loomis,  Prank  F.  Wiltiama. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  Committrb  op  loa 
J.  Alphena  Vanaant,  A.  Andcraon. 

Good  City  Government  Clue  op  Louisville,  Ey. 
P.  N.  Hartwell,  John  B.  Norria. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Board  of  Trade. 

Hon.  B.  Morgan  Wood,  D.  B.  WUcoe. 

Citizens'  Union  op  Beooeltn. 

George  H.  Fletcher,  C.  Aognatna  Haviland. 

Wbbxlxno,  W.  Va.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
A.  L.  White,  N.  C.  Hamilton. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  Good  Government  Club. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Vincent,  Marshal  Dnroy. 

Good  Government  Club,  P,  New  Yoek  Citt. 
George  W.  Miller,  Hon.  Alfred  R.  Conkling. 
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Nxw  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Crrr  Club. 
Hon.  Junes  NeiUoa. 

Nbw  York  Council  op  Confederated  Good  Government  Clubs. 
R.  W.  G.  Welling. 

Citizens'  Federation,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
BdgRT  P.  Mnll. 

ToNKBRS,  N.  Y.,  Good  Goternuent  Club. 
Datns  C  Smith. 

Hen's  Patriotic  Guild,  Pittsburg. 
Jmmes  Otla  Hftndj. 

MuNiaPAL  Lraoub,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
RcT.  A.  C.  Sewftll. 

Municipal  Lbague,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Rev.  Gregory  J.  Powell. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Board  of  Trade. 

D.  B.  WilUami. 

Painbsvillb,  Ohio,  Board  of  Trade. 

E.  G.  Wetherbee. 

Oood  Citizenship  Club,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
S.  Dwight  Smith. 

■SoaAL  Reform  Club,  New  York  City. 
Charles  B.  Spahr. 

MiNNSAPOLis  Commercial  Club. 
N.  P.  Hswley. 

Cnnc  Federation  of  Chicago. 
Prof.  Albion  W.  Smmll. 

Minneapolis  Board  of  Trade. 
N.  P.  Hawley. 

Citizens'  Reform  Movement  of  Baltimore. 
Frederick  W.  Schnltz. 

CoNNEAUT,  Ohio,  Boars  of  Commerce. 
C.  H.  Simonds. 
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CirT  Club  Association  op  Kinosley  Bouse,  Pittsburo. 
James  Otis  Hsnbj. 

Bazxot  RxroKH  Lbagub  of  Louisiana. 
Wslker  B.  Spencer. 

CiTXZBNS'  Association  of  Indiana  University. 
Prof.  John  R.  Commoni. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Yoxmo  Men's  Christian  Association. 
D.  A.  Sinclair. 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  Citizens'  Reform  Club. 
James  H.  Shoemaker. 

New  York  State  Muniqfal  League. 
Gen.  John  C.  Graves. 

•Cinunnati  Chakbbr  of  Couhsrcb. 
John  A.  Gano. 

DBS  Moines,  Iowa,  Good  Government  Club. 
J.  K.  aary. 

National  Citizens'  Lkagub. 

Hon.  Albion  W.  Tonrgee,  Mayville,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Master  Pluhbbrs'  Association. 
S.  W.  Bnrronghs. 

Washington  Civic  Federation. 
Frederick  L-  Siddona. 

Cincinnati  Civil  Service  Reform  Association. 
Charles  B.  Wilby,  John  A.  Gano. 

Alliance,  Ohio. 
W.  H.  Phelps. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
J.  Henry  Wood. 

Chicago,  III. 

Jerome  H.  Raymond. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D. 
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CxxvwLAim,  Ohio. 

I^  B.  Holdca,  Prcd.  C  Howe. 

CKA-TTAsrooaA,  Tzsnr. 
Hoa.  GcoTfc  W.  OduL 

Dn  Uocni,  Iowa. 
J.  R.  Sheely. 

IHSlA^TAPOUft,   IlfD. 

Ladtu  B.  Swift. 

XT.  HOUT,  N.  J. 

John  D.  Johiuoii,  Mn.  John  D.  Johiuon. 

Headvujm,  Pa. 
Henry  B.  Barter. 

Saohtaw,  Kicb. 

Rer.  William  Knight. 

Samsoskt.  Ohio. 

Judge  A.  B.  Ucnill,  N.  C  Huntingdon,  Henrr  OenneL 

Wasbimotoi*,  D.  C. 

Rer.  WUbor  F.  CimfU,  D.  D. 

Whmzngton.  Dbi, 
Metri*  Taylor. 

YouHOSTOWK,  Ohio. 
Vieder  Beasley. 
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